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Foreword 


T his is a yearbook in the literal sense of the word. Its pur- 
pose is to provide, in permanent book form, a record of the 
major events and ideas that transpired during the year in a given 
area of interest — ^in this case, the field of music in the United 
States. The present volume, a maiden venture, restricts itself to 
what is commonly called the “winter season” and covers the 
period from September 1946 to May 1947, inclusive. In subse- 
quent issues the main body of the yearbook will be supplemented 
by a special section dealing with that rapidly growing phenom- 
enon in our musical life, the summer season. 

Coasistent with its purpose, then, this book presents the bulk 
of its information in strict chronicle form, with related events 
tied together by means of cross references. Ample provision has 
also been made for that multitude of data which cannot be in- 
corporated logically into a calendar order. Such information is 
treated comprehensively in the eight special appendices of the 
book. 

Though the appendices aim toward completeness, the main 
scctif)n of the yearbook makes no pretense of being encyclopedic. 
In this respect, the editor has exercised his prerogative of select- 
ing those events which, as a cumulative story, determined the 
main stream of our musical life during i'946-i947, together with 
its principal tributaries and occasional stray rivulets. 

Throughout the book the .stress lies on formal concert activ- 
ities, with greatest attention being paid to new developments and 
personalities. I lowcver, an account Ls also given of those areas in 
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which music Ls playing a r 61 e of increasing importance, particu- 
larly radio, theater, and motion pictures. Interrupting the chroni- 
cle at frequent intervals will be found paragraphs of explanatory 
matter that provide the reader with either background or per- 
spective on the item under discussion. 

The information given in thLs book has been gathered from 
numerous sources, a process often entailing e.Ktcnsivc investiga- 
tion and some heartache before the ultimate fact could be se- 
cured. Thanks are due in large measure to the many individuals 
and organizations that provided answers to our questionnaires 
and other letters of inquiry. In largest measure, however, the 
thanks go to the special .staff made available by the publishers, 
Allen, Towne and Heath, Inc., which .sifted and collared the mass 
of material accumulated over the pa.st nine months. The function 
of the editor has been primarily to organize the yearbook as a 
whole, to plot its course, to puzzle over fretjuent contnulictions, 
and to assume responsibility for all errors of judgment. 

J. B. 



EVENTS IN THE CHRONICLE 


September 


3. Death of Moriz Rosenthal 
Saratoga Spa Festival 
5. Richard Tauber on Broad- 
way 

Major Films of Musical In- 
terest 

7. Mcnahem Pressler Wins 

Debussy Prize 

8. Opening of the New York 

Season 


13. Yaddo Festival 

17. San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany 

19. New York City Opera 
Company 

23. New York City Sym- 
phony Orchestra 

28. Double Bass Recital by 
Ludwig Juht 

30. Chicago Opera Company 


October 


I, Bach Scries by Rosalyn 
Turcck 

3. (Chicago Symphony Or- 

chestra 

New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra 

4. Boston Symphony Orches- 

tra 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
“Invitation to Music” 

5. Visiting Soviet Artists, 

Zoya Haidai and Ivan 
Patorzhinsky 

6 . “Music at Midnight” 
American Debut of (Jhris- 

topher Lynch 


IX 



x] 
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D6but. and Encore Con- 
certs 

Jubilee Day at Fisk Uni- 
versity 

7. 200th Anniversary of Birth 
of William Billings 
I o. American Premiere of M an- 
uel Rosenthal’s Miisiqtie 
de Table 

Revival of Richard 
Strauss’s Ariadne 
auf Naxos 

11. 50th Anniversary of 

Bruckner’s Death 
Observed in Boston 

12. Return of Myra Hess 
Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra 

14. Worcester Music Festival 
Williamsburg Festival 

15. Kansas Qty Philhannonic 

Orchestra 

16 . National Symphony Or- 

chestra 

Heifetz as Song Writer 

17. Cleveland Orchestra 

18. Premiere of Aaron Cop- 

land’s Symphony No. 3 
Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra 

Sr. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra 

21. Fall Symposium of Amer- 
ican Music in Roches- 
ter 

Meetings of CillSAC.’ and 
FISAC in Washington 


Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra 

22. Premiere of Marcel Poot’s 
Sinfonietta 

24. Detroit Symphony Or- 

chestra 

25. Premiere of Roy Harris’s 

Celelrration 

Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra 

z6. Return of CJuiomar No- 
vacs 

American Debut of Paul 
Loyonnet 

27. Premiere of Anis Fulei- 

han’s d'/c’/ody for Winds 
NBC Symphony Ordics- 
tra 

28. Recital by Anis Fuleihan 
Premiere of Alc.^ North’s 

Mornhig Star 

29. “Souvenirs and I'k'hoes of 

the Metropolitan’’ 
Premieres of Manuel Ro- 
senthal’s Saint Francis of 
Assisi and Prokofiev’s 
Ode to the End of the 
War 

Denver Symphony Or- 
chestra 

30. Baltimore Symphony Or- 

chestra 

I'ibor Serly’s Strnata in 
Modus Lascivns 

31. Special fJoncert \'crsion 

of Debussy’s Fcllcas ct 
Melisande 
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[ xi 

Premiere of Max Wald’s Rochester Philharmonic 
In Praise of Pageantry Orchestra 

November 


1. Premiere of Louis Gcsens- 

way’s Concerto for 
Flute and Orchestra 
The Duluth Symphony 
Orchestra 

Modern Music Suspends 
Publication 

2. Indianapolis Symphony 

Orchestra 

3. New Friends of Music 
Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra 

4. National Orchestral As- 

sociation 
C’amilla Williams 

5. Death of Sigismond Sto- 

jowski 

Chopin Cycle by Alexan- 
der Brailowsky 
New Orleans Symphony 
Orchestra 

Columbus Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

7. Premiere of Amc Old- 
berg’s Concerto for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra 

9. “The Midnight Special” 
San Antonio Symphony 

Orchestra 

10. Revival of Bellini’s Odio la 

Pastorella 


Return of Georges Enesco 
n. Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany 

13. Premiere of Lukas B'oss’s 

Pantontime 

Revival of The Marriage 
of Figaro at the Metro- 
politan 

14. Los Angeles Philhanronic 

Orchestra 

San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra 

Revival of Eugene Onegin 

15. First American Appear- 

ance by Zoltan Kodaly 
D6but of Set Svanholm at 
the Metropolitan 
Premiere of Gretchani- 
nov’s Festival OvcrtJtre 

16. Debuts of Renee Mazella 

and Claraniae Turner at 
the Metropolitan 
Retirement of Hugh 
Brown, Superintend- 
ent of the Metropolitan 

17. Retirement of Henry 

T. Burleigh from St. 
George’s Church 

18. Premieres of John Les- 

sard’s Box Hill Over- 
ture, Vladimir Dukel- 
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sky’s Ode to the Milky 
Way and Alex North’s 
Revue for Clarinet and 
Orchestra 

20. Revival of Ravel’s TEnfant 

et les sortileges 
Set Svanholm in Tristan 
and Isolde 

21. Entire Recital of Music 

for Unaccompanied Vi- 
olin by Ruggiero Ricci 

22. Premiere of Ernst Kfcn- 

ek’s Concerto No. 3 for 
Piano and Orchestra 
American premiere of Zol- 
tin Kodaly’s Peacock 
Variations 

23. Premiere of Lionel Barry- 

more’s Piranesi Suite 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex 
American Premiere of 
John Antill’s Corrob- 
boree 


25. Busoni’s Sonata No. 2 for 

Violin and Piano 

26. String Quartet Version of 

Bach’s Art of the Fugue 

28. Premiere of Darius .Mil- 

haud’s Concerto for 
’Cello and Orchestra 
Une.xpected Debut of 
Mario Bcrini at the Met- 
ropolitan 

29. Revival of Mozart’s The 

Abduction fro?n the Se- 
raglio at the Metn >politan 
Recital of .Mozart Sonatas 
Virgil Thomstm Conducts 
His Six Portraits 
Premiere of Camargo 
Guarnicri’s Sym- 
phony No. I 

30. Debut of Felix Knight at 

the Metropolitan 


December 


1. Zoltan Kodily Honored 

by the League of Com- 
posers 

Toscanini Conducts Radio 
Concert Performance of 
La Traviata 

2. Bach Fciitival Society in 

Philadelphia 

3. Premiere of Elie Sieg- 

meistcr’s Sunday in 


Brooklyn 

Tenth Anniversary of 
WQXR 

5. American Debut of Man- 
uel Ro.scnrhal and Amer- 
ican Premieres of Ro- 
senthal’s La Fete du Viii, 
Henri Barraud’s Con- 
certo for Piano and Or- 
chestra, and Jean Riv- 
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ier’s Symphony No. 3 
for Strings 

Recital by Janet Fairbank 

6 . Revival of Bela Bartok’s 

The Miraculous Man- 
darin 

Premiere of Deems Tay- 
lor’s Elegy for Orchestra 

7. Arnold Eidus Wins Long- 

Thibaud Competition 
“Orchestras of the Na- 
tion” 

9. Ramon Vinay’s Success in 
Otello 

10. Recital of John Cage’s 
Music for Prepared Pi- 
anos 

Premiere of Cecil Effinger’s 
Tennessee Variations 
13. Premiere of Artur Schna- 
bel’s Symphony No. i 
Premiere of Anis Fulci- 
han’s Three Cyprus 
Sereriades 

15. Debut of Jerome Hines at 
the Metropolitan 
Prix dc New York Con- 
cert 

19. Premiere of Norman Dello 

Join’s Ricercari 

20. Premiere of Darius Mil- 

haud’s Symphony No. 2 

21. Premiere of Morton 

Gould’s Minstrel Show 


[ xiii 

22. Demonstration of “Dy- 

namic Noise Suppressor” 
Premiere of Gardner 
Read’s A Bell Overture 

23. Christmas Concert by Col- 

legiate Chorale 

24. Revival of Outdoor 

Christmas Eve Musi- 
cale in San Francisco 

26. Opening of Beggar’s Holi- 

day 

Premiere of Emanuel Lep- 
lin’s Comedy 

27. American Debut of 

Charles Muench, and 
American Premieres of 
Maurice jaubert’s So- 
nata i Due and Arthur 
Honegger’s Symphony 
for Strings 

28. Death of Carrie Jacobs 

Bond 

29. American Premiere of Hei- 

tor Villa-Lobos’s Con- 
certo for Piano and 
Orchestra 

Premiere of Elie Siegmeis- 
ter’s Prairie Legend 
Darius Milhaud Honored 
by the League of Com- 
posers 

30. Death of Charles Wake- 

field Cadman 
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January 


2. Return of Jacques Thi- 

baud 

Louis Gruenbei^ and Ber- 
nard Rogers Elected to 
the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters 

3, American Premiere of 

Richard Strauss’s Meta- 
inorphosm 

6 . American Premiere of 

Jacques dc Menasce’s 
Qmcerto No. 2 for 

Piano and Orchestra 

8. Premiere of Overture by 

Walter Spencer Huff- 
man, Jr. 

9. Premiere of Roger Ses- 

sions’s Symphony No. 2 
Opening of Street Scene 
to. American Premiere of 

Henri Barraud’s O/- 
jrande d une ombre 
D6but of Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini at the Metropoli- 
tan 

u. Premiere of Bernard Rog- 
ers’s Opera, The Warrior 
12. American D6but of Eu- 
gene Szenlrar 
Serge Koussevir/ky Hon- 
ored by the League of 
Composers 


15. Premiere of Eric Bcrthold 

Schwar/’s Sotig Without 
Words, No. 3 

16. American Premiere of 

Douglas Moore’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 

American Premiere of 
Brahms’s Rimldo 

17. Debut of Mihaly S/ckely 

at the Metropolitan 
19. Premiere of L. E. Claither’s 
Avme Machin 

21. Premiere of Roy Harris’s 

Concerro for Two Pi- 
anos and Orchestra 

22. George Caroire’s Vocme 

Revived by 1 leifet/, 

23. American Premiere of .'\r- 

thur Honegger’s Sytn- 
phony No. 3 (“Litur- 
gique”) 

25. Douglas Moore on “'Fhe 
Cause of Native Mu.sie” 
Omeerr by the I'nited 
States Section of the 
IvSCM 

2(5. Death of CJracc Moore 
New Music wSociery 
28. Premiere of Mario (iastel- 
miovo-'Iedesco’s li/rth- 
day of the Infanta 
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[ XV 


February 

1. American Premiere of Gli- meo cmd Juliet by Ber- 

^rc’s Overture, Friend- lioz 

ship of Peoples ii. Serge Koussevitzky Sues 

2. Premiere of Hindemith’s Publishing House 

Syviphonk Serena iz. American Festival Over 


Two Hundredth Concert 
by New Friends of 
Music 

3. Artur Rodzinski Resigns 
from New York Phil- 
hannonic-Symphony 

5. Collapse of the United 

States Opera Company 

6. Musicians Emergency 

Fund Programs for 
Hospitalized Veterans 
Revival of Stratonice and 
The Man With a Terri- 
ble T entper by Mchul 

7. Premiere of New Arrange- 

ment of Alexandre 
Tansman’s Varia- 
tions on a The^ne of 
Frescobaldi 

Concert of Music by Alan 
I lovhaness 

Jewish Music Festival 

8. American Debut of Miklos 

Gafni 

9. Premiere of George An- 

theil’s Concerto for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra 
Toscanini Conducts Ro- 


WNYC 

3. John Alden Carpenter 
Awarded Gold Medal 
by National Institute of 
Arts and Letters 

5. American-Soviet Music 

Society Concert 

Premiere of Erich Wolf- 
gang Komgold’s Con- 
certo for Violin and Or- 
chestra 

American Debut by Hjo- 
erdis Schymberg 

6 . Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

ofWOR 

Premiere of Morton 
Gould’s Symphony 
No. 3 

Premiere of Herbert El- 
wcU’s Lincoln: Requmn 
Aetemam 

Concert of Old Music Ar- 
ranged by Sylvia Mar- 
lowe 

8. Columbia Records Signs 
Contract With Metro- 
politan Opera Com- 
pany 
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Premiere of Richard Mo- 
haupt’s Suite from Ly- 
sistrata 

Premiere of Gian-Carlo 
Mcnotti’s The Tde- 
phoiie 

19. Premiere of New Adapta- 

tion of the Waltzes from 
Richard Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier 
Premiere of Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett’s A Dry 
Weather Legend 

20. Premiere of Orchestral 

Version of MacDowell’s 
Sonata Tragica 

22. American Premiere of 

Marcel Dupr6’s Con- 
certo for Oi^an and Or- 
chestra, and Premiere of 
Leigh Harline’s Centen- 
nial Suite 

23. Convention of National 

Association of Schools 
of Music 


Camargo Guarnicri and 
Alberto Ginastera I lon- 
ored by League of C'om- 
posers 

25. Premiere of Oris Clem- 

ents’s Rrelude and 
Marche 

26. Retirement of 1 '. Tertius 

Noble from Sr. 'Hiomas 
Kpi.scopal (Church 
American Premiere of 1't- 
nest Bloch’s String Quar- 
tet No. 2 

27. Premieres of Paul Hinde- 

mith’s (Concerto for Pi- 
ano and Orchestra and 
Aaron (Copland’s iMter 
jrom Ilrme 

Premiere of Peter Men- 
nin’s Symphony No. 3 
American Premiere of 
Olivier .\Ie.ssiaen’s The 
Ascension 

Convention of .Music 
Teachers National 
Association 


March 


2. American Music Festival 
of the National Gallery 
Concert by the Vlachos- 
Wei Children 
“Evening of Chinc.se Mu- 
sic, Dance, and Thea- 
ter” 


To.scanini Conducts 
cerpts from Dukas’s 
Ariane et liarlK'-lilcu 
3. American Premiere of 
Paul Hindemith’s Con 
certo for \’iolin and ( )r- 
chestra 
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4. Suzanne Bloch’s Concert 

of Old Music 
American Debut of Pk 
Tassinari 

5. Revival of Composers Fo- 

rum in New York 

7. Premiere of The Song of 

Songs by Lukas Foss 
Premiere of Mark Bruns- 
wick’s Symphony No. i 
Premiere of David Broek- 
man’s Symphony No. 2 

8 . Profc.ssional Debut of 

American Male Chorus 

9. Debut of All-Veteran Or- 

chestra 

10. Awards by the Review of 

Recorded Music 
Concert of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Music by the Juil- 
liard School 

1 1. Premiere of Cecil KfHnger’s 

Symphony No. i 
Pre-View of Collection of 
British Music 

13. Premiere of Olivier Mas- 

siaen’s Hymne potir 
gyrand orchestre 

14. Premiere of David Shein- 

feld’s Adagio and Al- 
legro 

1(5. Debut by Margaret Tru- 
man 

Premieres of David Dia- 
mond’s String Quartet 


[ xvii 

I 

No. 3 and Roger Ses- 
sions’s Piano Sonata 
No. 2 

17. Return of Yehudi and 
Hephzibah Menuhm 
19. Premi^:re of J. Randolph 
Jones’s Symphony No. i 

21. Premiere of Robert Casa- 

desus’s Concerto in E 
for Piano and Orchestra 

22. American Premiere of 

Haydn’s Concerto for 
Horn and Orchestra 

23. Retirement of David 

Mannes as Conductor 
of Metropolitan Museum 
Concerts 

Little Orchestra Society 
25. Toscanini’s Eightieth 
Birthday 

28. Rachmaninoff Broadcast 
to Soviet Union 
Observance of Anniver- 
sary of the Death of 
Rachmaninoff 
Puccini Masic Assigned to 
Broadway Producer 
Three Choirs Festival 
31. Ulysses Kay and Earl 
George Win Gershwin 
Memorial Contest 
Retirement of Walter 
Damrosch as Music 
Couaselor of NBC 
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xviii ] 


AprU 


2. Audition Winners of 

Nauniburg Musical 
Foundation 

Set Svanholm in Parsifal 
Premise of I Fans Kin- 
dlcr’s Hop-Frog 

3. Arnold Schoenberg Wins 

special Award of Mer- 
it for Distinguished 
Achievement 

4. Richard W. lillsasser Per- 

forms Bach’s C.atechhin 

6 . Return of Kirsten Flagstad 
“Meet the American Com- 
poser” 

Spring Season of New 
York (iity Opera Com- 
pany 

7. Daniza Ilitsch in II Trova- 

tore 

9. Revival of Giordano’s An- 
drea Chenier 

1 1. Concert of Music by Ernst 
Kfonck 

13. Fourteen Musicians 

Awarded Ciuggen- 
heim Fellowships 
Bethlehem C-hoir Performs 
Bach's B minor Mass in 
New York 

Trombone Recital by Da- 
vis Shuman 

14. New York “Yankees” 


Sponsors Sympiionic 
Broadcasts 

i 6 . Heifetz’s Last Recital for 
'fwo Seasons 
Revival of l^ichard 
Strauss's Salowc 
18. Premiere of Roger Ses- 
sions's The Trial of Ln- 
aillits 

Premiere of Constant \'’au- 
clain’s Symphony in 
One Movement 
Joan Brainerd aiul W'illiam 
Masselos W’in Young 
Artists Coiuests <if Na- 
tional Federation of 
•Music Clubs 

20. Biennial Convention of 
National Federation of 
Music (dubs 

24. Princeton Bicentennial 

Conference on Scholar- 
ship and Research in tlie 
Arts 

25. Revival of (dioral W'orks 

by Jacob 1 bindl 

28. Kentuckian Jubilee of Mu- 

sic 

29. Festival of American .Mu- 

sic in Rochester 
•Mfred Wallenstein Re- 
ceives Ditson Award 
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f xix 


May 


I. Symposium on Music Crit- 
icism at Harvard Uni- 
versity 

3. Columbia Music Festival 

4. Concerts Initiated by Lo- 

cal 802 of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musi- 
cians 

National and Inter-Ameri- 
can Music Week 

5. Charles Ives Wins Pulitzer 

Prize 

Awards for Best Scores in 
Alotion Pictures 

6. Death of Louise I lomer 

7. Premiere of Virgil Thom- 

son’s The Mother of Us 
All 

Aaron Copland Fleeted 
Chairman of National 
Composer Members of 
League of Composers 

8. Alay Festival at Ann Ar- 

bor 

9. Festival of Music at Bev- 

erly 1 lills 

Court Action ICnables Paul 
Robeson to Sing in Al- 
bany 

11. American Debut by So- 

phia \’’emf)o 

12. Festival of (k)ntcmporary 

Music at Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Phonograph Record 
Banned 

Revision of Curriculum at 
Juilliard School 

13. Premiere of Jaromir 

Weinberger’s Ecclesias- 
tes 

14. Festival of Contemporary 

A 4 usic at University of 
Oregon 

Paul Desmarais Wins Li- 
li Boulanger Memorial 
Award 

15. Pierre Monteux Awarded 

1 lenry I ladley Gold 
Medal 

May Alusic Festival in 
Kansas City 

16. Bach Festival in Bethle- 

hem, Pa. 

17. Choral Festival by Atlan- 

tic Conference of Male 
Choruses 

18. American Premiere of 

Shostakovitch’s Third 
String Quiirtet' 

20. Mrs. August Belmont 
Awarded Certificate of 
Merit 

American Debut by Lund 
University Singers 
22. Ulysses Kay and Alexei 
I laiefT Awarded ( Irants 
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XX ] 


by American Academy 
and National Institute of 
Arts and Letters 
24. Musical America An- 
nounces Results of Ra- 
dio Poll 


25. Ulysses Kay Receives 
Prize in Broadcast Mu- 
sic, Inc., (Contest 
29. Protest over American 
Works at KSUM Festival 
in Oipcnhagen 
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September 3, 1946 

A MUTED CHORD soimdcd just as the winter season of 1946-1947 
was preparing to make its entrance. Moriz Rosenthal, the 
“little giant of the keyboard,” succumbed to ill health in New 
York City at the age of eighty-three. U'ith his death, there dis- 
appeared one of the few remaining links to the golden age of 
virtuo.s<Js who played — and lived — in the grand manner. 

A Polish Jew, Moriz Rosenthal was bom on December 18, 
1862, in the city of Lwow, then called Lemberg. From his father, 
Leo Rosenthal, a teacher at the city’s chief academy, he acquired 
a zest for the humanities that never deserted him and that prob- 
ably accounted, later in life, for his trenchant style of writing, 
especially when he felt called upon to joust with critics. Display- 
ing an aptitude for music almost from the start, Moriz began his 
piano le.ssons at the age of eight. 1 ILs first teacher, about whom 
little is known, was a man named CJaloth. Two easy-going years 
ensued in which the child was free to do sight-reading and trans- 
posing as he saw fir, but learned little technique or discipline. He 
was then taken in hand by Karl Mikuli, a Chopin disciple who 
was at the time director of the Lemberg Conservatorium. Within 
the same year, .Mikuli and his protege appeared in a public per- 
fonnance of (Chopin’s Rondo in C for two pianos. 

In 1875 the family moved to Vienna, where Rosenthal became 
a pupil of Rafael JosefTy. After a year of strict technical training 
ba.sed on Tl'ausig’s method, he made his formal debut in that city, 
playing Beethoven’s 'niiriy-1'wo Variations, Chopin’s Concerto 
in F minor, and lc.s.ser works by Liszt and Mendelssohn. The 

3 
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young pianist earned immediate acclaim and, during a successful 
tour that followed, was created a court pianist hv Carol 1 of 
Rumania. 

Young Rosenthal came to a decisive turning {loinr at this stage 
of his career. Frair/. I.is/r heard the lM»y play in 1S77 and .suhse- 
quenrly took him under his tutelage, aj\ association titat lasted 
almo,sr a decade and was interrujitcd by the death t>{ I.is'/t in 
iHM. Afrerward.s, Rosentltal was to be considered the greatest of 
the Hungarian composer’s pupils. He also catne to l»e known, 
eventually, as the last of l.is/t's tlisciples, but this claim has been 
challenged in a letter to the New \ork Tiim's' that appeared a 
week after Rosemhal's ileath (September 10 1. .Vcconling to the 
correspondent, I lerbert Ramsay of St. Thomas, Ontario, the last 
survivor is I'Vederic Lauumd, famous Scottish pianist resitlijig in 
(ilasgow. 

During the last six years of his studies with Liszt, Rttseiuhal 
gave no public concerts. In ad«lition tt» intensive .stiuiy of the 
piano, he devttted part <if this period to c<iurses at the Cttis'ersity 
of Vienna, where philosophy ami jthihthtgy were his principal 
subjects. I le marked his returti to the })latform in tKK6 with a 
recital in Leipzig, and then embarked upon a twf» year tour that 
took the Continent anil Oreat Rritain bv storm. The way was 
now paved for an American tour. I le made his debut in this 
country on November <;, iHKH, at the Music I tail in Boston. Four 
days later, he was heard for tlie first time in New ^'ork at the old 
Steinway 1 bill. I lis reception was a metnorable unv. I he audi- 
ence shouted its applause so wildly that the police were c.illed to 
calm it by force. The enthusiasm of the critics aj»parenily knew 
no bounds either. Rha}>sodically, the New \ (»rk Situ called him 
“a giant of ability, a hero, a demi god” and, as a foregone coti- 
clusion, “a perfect pianist.” The Eirmtig I'ost, no less ecstati- 
cally, reported “powers so e.vtraordinary th.tt it is dillictilt to 
speak of tltem itj nieasured language.” \N'ith far greater restraint, 
tite critics spoke kindly of a sotmg violinist who partii ip.tted m 
the same program as an assisting artist, .Master Fritz Kreisler of 
Vienna, then fourteen years old. 

Rosenthal returned to the Cnited .States in On Novcm- 
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bcr 10 of that year, he appeared at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
with an orchestra conducted by Walter Damrosch. One of the 
featured works was a concerto by Ludwig Schyttc, Danish pian- 
ist and composer, remembered today as co-author with Rosenthal 
of a famous treatise on piano technique, Sclmle des hoheren 
Klavierspkls. 

Though he made his home in Vienna, the great Polish virtuoso 
was a frequent visitor to this country, where he enjoyed a repu- 
tation equal to what he had earned abroad. On one of his Ameri- 
can tfuirs, he gave no less than 116 concerts and, so clo.sely did 
they follow one anotlier, that in one montIt he spent thirty out 
of thirty-one nights in sleeping cars. 

The Nazi invasion of Austria again brought Rosenthal to the 
Lhiircd States, this time as a resident. He became an American 
citizen in 1944. During this final period of his life, he celebrated 
an event that marked a high point of the New York concert 
season — his golden jubilee in America. I le appeared in a special 
recital at Carnegie Hall on November 13, 1938, exactly fifty 
years after his debut in the .same city. As the short, .stocky pianist 
with the distinctive walnis mustaches emerged from the wings, 
the audience broke into sustained applause. I le walked slowly to 
a gilt piano (“a golden piano from which the pianist drew golden 
tone.s," wrote Pitts Sanborn the next tlay), bowed tf) the crowded 
auditorium, and proceeded to play a program of fonnidable 
works, a program that might well have dismayed a younger 
contemporary. .At intermission, the audience ro.se and remained 
standing while ilcmonstraring its enthusiasm for an artist who 
refused to be defeated by age. 1 lis pianistic powers were .still 
unimpaired. 

In his last yeans, Rosenthal confined his musical activities 
c.xclusivcly to teaching and, for a time, served on the faculty of 
the Curtis lastirute of Music in Philadelphia. I le was survived at 
his death by his widow, the ffjrmer 1 Icdwig Kanner, whom he 
had marrieti in 192 z. 

An appraisal of .\Ioriz Kosenthal as musician .shows that, although 
he was coiumonly called the “little giant of the keyboard,” his art 
penetrated be)'oijd the thunder and lightning of surface virnuwity. 
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lie ranks iun<»n<r the great interpreters of the basic nineteenth- 
century piano repcrtorv, iuitiil»ly of IJeet!u»ven, Si'hubert* (Jiopin, 
and Lfs/t. As a \<»ung man, he was an ardent evponeni td’ (,1iopin at 
a time when the latter was still largcK ignored. Rosenthal td’tcn re- 
lated an incident that occurred in X’leniu in iSS;. He was silting in 
a cafe w'iih Hraliius when a t^-rr;un Kinck. composer ami {Pedagogue, 
approaclieii him and, in a loud ami ratiuT caustic voice, cried: '*R<h 
senthal, why do \ ou insist on [)la\ ing ( ihopin? W'hv waste your time 
with (Ihopiiir 1 wager that no one will lie plav ing a note (»f (!h<»pin 
ten years from now/’ ’I'tt which the pianist replied, ‘Wll the more 
reason why I must ctiiuinue to play (Jiopin/* Hraluus closed the 
episode wdtlt one w'oni, “Bravo!" 

Brahms himself is ijuoted: 'if v <iu want to hear rnv Paganini X'ari- 
ations playetl as thev sliotild be, hear voung Rosenthal." R<d*in H, 
Legge, writing tor Hrove*s I>ictitnhuy tt\ Uihtc ami \tusicuws in 
i 9 <» 7 » stated: "As a master ot techni^jue R<»scfuhal is not surpassed 
bv any pianist of his time, while as aa interpreter , . . he lias earned 
a* prodigious reputatioti. i'o his great re<‘hnica! accomplishment lie 
adds a beautiful (ouch, atui to tlue.e who know him personallv he is 
a tnusician of uiu|ucsti<»tiable liistinctum/' i he passing of tlte vears 
rev'caled still greater depths ut his musieal temper, unent. 

Without tjucstion, however, it was hts electrtfv tng masterv of the 
keyboard that atirataed tlte ma}oritv of his lisieners anti permitted 
him to exercise his flair fm“ slanvinanship, bi ( incinnati, on one otasi - 
.sion, he playctl fas/ts Ihni Vantanu* with such etf'ecr that a 
piano leg gave way. Saiti lie later; "I liati t<» play without tlw petlals. 
I finali/cd the piece with <»ne knee ludvling up tlie piano." 

As a showman, Rosenthal was not averse tiemonstraiing his un 
usual physieal strength. 'TiMring a pack of caisls in half presVnievi no 
proldem to him in his \ ounger d.ivs. Fven ;»i tfie age t>f seventy five, 
lie boastetl he toukl still lift a s:oo pumiii weigju or dis|>(»se of a bur- 
glar by a deft bit of JtiJitsu. 

His personality was als<i marked by an inexfingmsliable wit ami 
sense of fun. Many well known ‘piips may be safely attributed to 
him. Once, while visiting the home of an \mericait composer, he 
noticed tliat the tt>p of the piano was littered with scores bv Baeh, 
Mo/nrt, Burhoven, and Brahms. "Oh," w.ts his comment, 'i thought 
you did all your composing, by is/r." overbeariim a rival pianist 
being ;isked by an athnirer to write sumeibitig bruf m an autograpli 
ailuim, Rosemli.il <]uietly sugg,vsteii: "Win not \M-iie down vour 
repertiuvr" 7 ////c inaga/ine recallcil one of the be-a of the rnanv 
Rosemhai ane<'tlotes: "In a hotel in Birmingham, he told a Negro 
maid that his dummy keyboard tfor limbering up ln*fween concerts^ 
was a holy piano v\hose music could be lieanl miK by tlie pure and 
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sinless. 'I'hcn he ran olT a long, .soundless glissando. When he looked 
up, the maid had di.sappcarcd.” 

'I'hese qiialitic.s, all consonant with the grand manner, endeared 
him to colleagues and public alike. \'ef, underh'ing them was a so- 
briety and eamestness of purpose that molded the man in his true 
.stature. “Mori/. Rosenthal,” wrote Olin Downes in 1938, the year of 
the jubilee concert, “has been throughout his career a formidable 
pianist and a man formidable in thought, jc.st, or argument; a lover 
of literature; a very serious student of philosophy; a traveler by na- 
ture as well as necessity, a man of the world, and, as the years have 
passed, the more a poet of his instrument." 

T he town of Saratoga Springs, New York, long famous as a 
health and vacation center, added music to its therapeutic 
virtues by serving as the locale of two major festivals. On this 
date, the Saratoga Spa Music Festival was resumed after a lapse 
of nine years. Later in the month (September 13) the Yaddo 
Music Ciroup gave its first scries since 1940 of contemporary 
American mu.sic. 

The Saratoga Spa Festival, running from September 3 to 15, 
consisted of eight evening concerts at the Spa Theater and two 
daytime concerts for young people at Convention 1 lall. On each 
occasion, F, Clwrles Adler, artistic director of the project, led a 
chamber orchc.stra of twenty-four musicians drawn from the 
string sections of the Philhannonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York. Appearing as soioi.st.s were: Irene Jacobi and IJalbina 
Brainina, pianists; John (iorigliano, violinist; Jo.scph Vieland 
and V\'illiam Lincer, violists; Carl Stern, ’cellist; Marjory 1 Ie.ss 
and Dorothy Ornest, sopranos; and William (lephart, baritone. 

'Fliat the chamber orche.srra can be an important and self-con- 
tained medium of musical cx})rcs.sion was strikingl)' demonstrated 
in the course of the festival. Old and new works, most of them 
written originally for string orchestra, were placed in juxtaposi- 
tion, with the latter outnumbering the earlier music two to one. 
Notcw'ortliy was the fact that, of the more than forty new com- 
positions performed, twenty-four were written especially for the 
festival, eight were given for the flnst time anywhere, and twelve 
had their American premieres. 
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The works that were composed (or, in a few cases, arranged) 
for the festival were: Two vSkctchcs, by I'lorcncc Anderson; 
Ro?}mi Suite, by Anton Bilotti; 1 lynin and lAiguing Tune, No, 
5 , by Flcnry Cowell; Missonrkm, by Richard DuPage; Rliap- 
sody for ’Cello and String Orchestra, by .\nis Indeihan; Concerto 
Grosso, by \’'itt<)rio Giannini; A Pim'b of llii\ui/i, arninged by 
Felix Guenther; Little Svinphony, l)y Richard 1 laggcrt}-; Suite, 
by Edward Burlingame Hill; Concertino for Piano and String 
Orchestra, by Frederick Jacobi; Second Suite lor Strings, by 
Philip James; Symphonic Rlcfry, by F'.rnst Krenek; Old Hcl^ivi 
Dances, arranged by Julius Mattfeld; Concentt fttr String Or- 
chestra, by Frederick Piker; DncoUc Suite, b\' Paul Pisk; Suite, 
by Leonard Ratner; Nottunio, by \’irtori(t Rieti; Phantom 
Chapel, by William Grant Still; VctKalou, sttite on Haitian 
themes, by John W'ork; and Scher/o, by Efrem Zimbalist. 

Other music given a worltl premiere: I'icnncse Suite, Op. 44 , 
by Frederick Block; Schereo in Form of a Canon, by Simttn 
Jadassohn (orchestrated i)y V’itiorio (Jiannini); Symphony, by 
Werner josten; I'hemc and \'ariations, by J<thn Kleimer; Lar^o 
Lirico, by Wesley La \'iolerte; Vhiones Chileaujs, !»y (iarmela 
Mackenna; Funny Bone Alley, for sopran<» and orchestra, by 
Elic Siegmeister (first time with orchestra); ami Poems for Mar- 
tba, for baritone and string orchestra, by I*', rust Toch. 

Old and new music heard for the first time in the United 
States: vSymphony in B-flat, by Jiri Bemla; Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, by Jiri Benda; Three Hpip,rams, by Arturo Bos- 
mans; Divertimento in I) major, l>y Alicluiel Haytln (younger 
brother of Joseph 1 laydn); Prelude, Arioso and Fughette on the. 
Name “Bach,” by Arthur Honegger; Radif, piece in Iranian 
fonn, by Lev Knipper; Adagio for Piano and Srriiig Orchestra, 
by Leopold Kozeluh; \'ariarions an a Theme of Purcell, by 
Mary Anderson Lucas; Adorazione, In- Giovanni Pergolese; 
Scenes Inf antis, by Octavio Pinto; Idolo Mio, c;mtata, b\‘ Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti; Suite Lyrique, by Fr, Szalxi; “b.k-gy," from 
Hcrmlet, by Tchaikovsky; Concerto f<ir ’Cello and Orchestra, 
by Vivaldi (arranged by Edgar Fctler); Pastorale, Phantasy and 
Fugue, by Leo Weiner; and Mouvement, by Pierre Wissmer, 
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September 5 

O N THRKR previous fours of the United States, the last of 
which took place six years ago, Richard Tauber had kept 
his highly personal art within the precincts of the concert hall 
He returned to his American audiences on this day in a role as 
new to them as it was familiar to his native Austria and to the 
Continent svs a whole. Bedecked in costume and makeup, the 
famous lyric tenor opened on Broadway in Franz Lehar’s ope- 
retta, Voifrs Is My Heart. By his own rough estimate, he had 
appeared in some 2,500 performances of the sltow between its 
first production in 1929, at tlie Mctropolc Theater in Berlin, and 
its prc.senr revival in New York City. 

The drama critics were (]uick to reveal how hopelessly out-of- 
date the operetta had become. Its plot, revolving unsteadily 
about the .romance between a I’rcnch opera star (played by 
Stella Andreva) and a (>hinc.se prince (Tauber), was less credible 
than ever. It wandered from one cliche to the next, leaving little 
or no room for dramatic expression on the part of the cast which, 
in other circumstances, could probably show its worth. Even in 
terms of the low standards by which the books of musical plays 
must perforce be judged, the story of Yours Is My Heart could 
not pass muster. 

What originally was intended as humor in the production 
drew little more rlv.m embarrassed smiles from the playgoer of 
1946. Broadway resorted to its store of the vernacular and 
labeled it “corny.” As for the dancing. Brooks Atkinson gave his 
opinion in the Th/tes that it merited “a sharp rebuke from the 
(Jhinesc Consul (ieneral.” Ilie music, too, earned its share of 
criticism. Its lushness, acceptable to an earlier decade, now proved 
rather c)ver-ripc with age. 

Notwithstanding this barrage from the press, audiences flocked 
to the revival of Yours Is My Heart I'hcy were drawn by the 
voice and chann of Richard Tauber, two features that the critics 
themselves confessed were about the only redeeming aspects of 
the show. The high sp<»t of each performance was his singing of 
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the title song. (')n opening night, it was applaiulcd s(» wannly 
that the tenor repeated it four times in as many languages h'.tig- 
lish, French, Italian, and (Jerman. 'Fo his Amcriean folhnvers, 
Richard Tauber was still the supreme conceit artist, even amid 
the shambles of an outmoded operetta. 

No .sooner had the operetta a.s.scrtcd its right to a Broadway 
run through the sheer magnetism of its leailitig singer, than 
Richard Tauber became ill. After .several weeks of uncertainty, 
the producer, Arthur vSpitz, deckled to bring the engagement to 
a half. Tlie box-ofiicc refunds had become to<» extensive. Vmrs 
Is My Heart clo.scd on the evening of October 5, but New York 
was to have the pleasure of hearing 'lauber agaiti during the 
season, this time in the more familiar environment of the concert 
hall. 

The song, “Yours Is My Heart," is .so closclv hlcnriried with the 
repertory of Richard 'lauber, that it might %vc(l be called his theme 
song. A recital by the Yiennese tenor m which the number is not 
given either as^jaft of the program proper or as an encore is unthink- 
able. Originally, the Lehar operetta in which it is featured was called 
Lmid of Sinik’s. For obvious reasttns, the New \'ork producer found 
itwi.se to have the song title carry over to the proiluetion ,is a whole. 

Strangely enough, the song anreilates tin* opercti.i. It was Jirst 
heard in a musical version of The Ydlow fjckrt that l.ehar pre- 
pared for performance in \'ienna, and was .assigned to a feminine 
rdle. The girl playing it, however, insisted tliat the ytng be deleted 
for fear that ir would jeopardize the sut:cc,ss of the siiow. Despite her 
solicitude, the play faileil. 

Tauber had meanwhile liceome completely enamorcti of “Yours 
Is My Heart.” He appropriated it for oeeasional use in his recitals, 
but its magic was .slow in revealing itself to aiulienees. In when 
Lehar was immersed in the writing of /.a/zd of Smiles, he reporteil to 
the tenor that he had found a place for the sortg. It w.is to be the 
featured number of the second act. (iritics who reealleii the Velloxe 
Jacket .shook their heads in doulit over tlie iuiportauee ait.u’hed to 
apiece that had previously' lieen shown the door. "Ihit," say s Kieiiard 
lauber with (]uict satisfaction, “they were wrong." 

O NE OK THE mo.sr pretentious and cliche-ridtlen srttries to bttasr 
a mu.sical subject for its rheme was on view in a motion 
picture released today in New- York (aty at the (iriterion 
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llicatcr (national release date, December 2). Fve Always Loved 
You, a Republic picture with a two-million-dollar price tag 
attached to it, set forth the talc of a musical Trilby (Catherine 
McLeod), dominated by her piano teacher (Philip Dorn), who 
became jealous when her talent surpassed his own. It was little 
more than a nuld confusion of ideals and a disturbing jumble of 
unrealities concerning the lives and ethics of concert performers. 
To some, partial compensation was provided in the piano-playing 
(on rcc<»rds) by Artur Rubinstein, reportedly paid $85,000 for 
the assignment. 'I'hLs picture was the second in a few weeks to 
feature RachmaninolF’s Piano Concerto No. 2 in C minor as its 
nuusical rheme (the other, J. Arthur Rank’s British importation. 
Brief Rveounter), and the fourth in which this concerto was 
played in one fonn or another (other two. Holiday iv Mex- 
ico and The Seve/nh Veil). Besides the concerto, performed 
several times in a truncated version and frequently by fits and 
.start!*, the music played by Rubimstein in Fve Always Loved You 
included shreds and patches of Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor 
(“Appassionara”), Bach’s 'Poccata and Fugue in D minor, Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in C major, .MendeLssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, and 
.sundry pieces by Chopin, Wagner, and Villa-l-obos. 

The growing tendency on the part of 1 lollywood to appropri- 
ate subjects of mu.sical interest for its major films became more 
and more evident as the season progrc.s.sed. I'he next sortie into 
the world of composers and great music followed in October 
(New York opening, October 18; national relciise date, October 
26). L’niler the au.spices of Warner Brothers, Deception en- 
tangled the lives of Bette Davis, a pianist, Claude Rain.s, an ego- 
centric composer, and Paul 1 fenreid, a sensitive young ’cellist, in 
an elaborate .study of distrust and suspicion leading to murder. 
Music playetl a prominent role in a plot that concerned itself with 
the heroine’s desperate efforts to keep her jealous ff»rmcr lover 
(the composer) from ruining the career tjf her husband (the 
’cellist). The praiseworthy settre by I*', rich Wolfgang Korngold 
— ^his temporary farewell to the .srreen — included a film-size 
“concerto" for ’cello and orchestra, written especially for the 
picture. 
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Before the end of rhe year, \\'arner Brothers released still an- 
other film of serious musical intent. 'I'he title of Kumofcsquc 
(New York opening, Deceniher 24; national release date, Janu- 
ary 25, 1947), was retained from the storv he Fannie Hurst, 
which had been given its lirsr screen treatment in the days <»f 
silent films. Little else survived in the current script by (dilford 
Odetsj, which, according to one critic, “he must have dimly 
remembered from a far better plav about a violinist which he 
called Golden Boy." Bosley Crouther summari/ed the plot 
tersely in the New York Thnex as a “rags to-pentlutuse fable in 
which a lower l'',asr Side boy makes g<»od while an upper F'ast 
Side girl makes trouble.” 

John Clarfield, as the young violinist dedicated to his art, cre- 
ated an armoitpherc ttf verity in his representation of the virtuoso 
perfonnances, the music of which was dubbeil in by the well 
known concert artLst, Isaac Stern. Oscar Levant played not only 
the piano but also an iniportattt role in tlie picture (as himself) 
with his usual acidity. 

Franz U'axman sjuithesized the elaborate score, sttidded with 
passages from 'Ichaikovsky, Bralmis, Wagner, Bi/et, Sarasate, 
Rinufky-Korsakov, and (Jershwin. .Several staples of the violin 
repertory were performed (Gypxy Airx of ,Sar,«sate, for ex- 
ample), but, side-.srepping cttstoniary whicles for vi(»linisis, Mr, 
Waxman also created two works dr.iw tt from oper.itic literamre 
for the climactic .scenes of the sr(»ry, .\ /•jw.f.w'.t contrived from 
Bizet’s Cemnen was appraisetl by one critic as .i “welcojue and 
popular addition to the violini.sr's repertoire," Cl hc work, in 
fact, was later presented in a cvmcert ami ^ n er the r.idi* » !»y Jascha 
Heifetz, and reettrded by him.) :\ secoml opeiMtic transcription 
from 'fristan and Isolde \in)v'uk‘d the musical b.ickgrounil f<»r the 
final scene of the picture. This arrangement for violin ami orches- 
tra fared rather less well titan tiid the Bi/et music. As one critic 
noted, “a violin, no matter how Itcautifully playeii, cannot tle- 
ccntly sub,stiture for the hutnan vtiice in this p.ission.ite. h\per- 
ardent love music. ... It is doubtful tliat it will be usetl often 
by our concert violinists.” 

Song of Scheherazade, a lavish Technicolor tiispl.iy of d.mcing 
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girls profTcrcd by Univcrsal-lnrcrnationiil (New York opening, 
i'ebrusirv 1947) should be noted aniong pictures of musical 
interest only because it purported to tell the life-story of Rinisky- 
Korsakov. L’tilij'.ing material found neither in Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
autobiography nor in reputable dictionaries, Soii^ of Schehera- 
zade has the composer, :is a Russian naval cadet in 1865, on shore- 
leave in Morocco, where he meets a seductive dancer who inspires 
him tt) write his greatest music, .'\ftcr a long and bitter internal 
struggle to decide which means more to liim, Iiis music or his 
lady love, the musical sailor returns to St. Peteniburg with both 
to attend a brilliant premiere performance of Scheherazade. 
CJharles Kullman, iMetntpolitan Opera tenor, cast in the role of 
ship’s doctor, sings some Rimsky-Korsakov numbers including 
“Song <»f India,” “1 lymn to the vSun,” and “Fandango.” 

Making claim to the distinction of being the season’s most im- 
portant motion picture based on a masical subject — which, de- 
spite many Haws, it actually turned out to be — was the highly 
publicized Cartiegie Hall, produced by Boris Morros and Wil- 
liam LeBaron under the corporate title of Federal Filni-s, and re- 
leased in New York on May z, 1947. 

As implietl in its title, the story Ls set against the background of 
Oarncgic 1 hill. New York, from its opening night fifty-five years 
ago to the present day. 'Fhe plot is the mo.st negligible part of the 
film: that of a humble charwoman who raises her son to be a great 
concert artist only to have him turn to jazz. What is significant 
is the music that is heard, and the performers who interpret it. 
'Fhe New \’ork Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, whose his- 
tory is so closely associated with that of Carnegie I lall, Is heard 
conducted by U'alter Damrosch (who directed the dedication 
concert <if the hall on May 4, 1H91), Artur Rodzinski, Leopold 
Stokowski, liruno Walter, and Fritz Reiner. The great of the 
concert world who appear as themselves as the picture unfolds 
inchule Jascha I leifctz, (iregor Piatigorsky, Artur Rubinstein, 
Lily Pons, Fzio Pinza, Jan Pecrcc, and Rise Stevens. Even Olin 
Downes, dean of New York music critics, turns actor for a brief 
seipience. 

'File musical numbers were actually recorded on the stage of 
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Carnegie Hall. (The -original backdrops, iincarrhcd by the re- 
search staff of the film company and left in place by the audi- 
torium management following the departure of the camera 
crews, won pleased comment from Manhattan's music critics as 
a more restful and esthetically pleasing backgrouitd for the 1947 
crop of concert performers.) A new and widely praised method 
of sound recording, called ,Stercphonic, was used in making the 
picture. Developed during the war, the new tcchniijuc employs 
a sound track twice as wide sis the present one, atid records 
through twelve different channels at once in order to preserve 
instrumental bahincc sind capture the multiple vibrations of e\ 
tremely high and low tones not registered on ordinary esfuip- 
ment. In prsicticc, this new method of recording fulfilled less 
than it promised, lacking clarity and authenticity. 'I'lie producers 
explained later that “full perfection” would not be realized until 
the present reproduction apparatus in each theater could be re- 
placed by new equipment. 

The picture featured only one new work, ^■^th Street Rl.\ii'~ 
sody, composed esspccially for the film’s clima.x by Mischa atul 
Wesley Portnoff, in which a svmphon}’ orchestra ( with 1 larr\- 
James playing .solo trumpet) gives a performance <if what is 
purported to be a major new work in the ja-//. idiom. 

Most of the film’s mmsical program, however, comes directly 
from more hallowed sources; the Overture to Die Mehterai/ii'er, 
by Wagner; a movement from Beethoven’s Symphonv N<t. 5 in 
C minor; movements from the Fifth and Sixth symplutnies and 
the Concerto in I) major for Violin and Orchestra, l>y Tchai- 
kovsky; arias by Delibes, Mozart, and Bizet; pieces by Chopin. 
Saint-vSaens, anti Manuel de Imlla, 

From Italy came two films t>f particular interest to lovers of 
opera. Carmen — without the singing — opened at the Ambassa- 
dor Theater in New York on November art. A I'Vench- langu.iite 
movie produced by the Salera Films in Home, Carmen w.w a 
screen translation of the Prosper Merimee .story from which the 
opera, of Bizet drew its libretto. Bizet’s music is used in the film 
only incidentally, as an orchestral background; ami it was keetily 
felt by .some New York critics that the film would have profited 
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considerably by a more direct and generous exploitation of the 
opera score. 

A far more conventional transfer of an opera to the screen 
was made by the Tespi Productions in Rome with The Barber 
of Seville, which opened at the Golden Theater in New York on 
May 5. It may well have been that in this instance the translation 
of an opera into a screen play had been somewhat too literal. 
For notwithstanding the consistently excellent singing and the 
generally effective acting of the performers, headed by Ferruccio 
Tagliavini as Count Almaviva (see September 30), and the 
American interpolation of engaging introductory and entr’acte 
commentary by Deems Taylor, the film proved to be too static 
in action for sustained interest. Bosley Crowther, film critic of 
the New York Times, put it this way: “The cinematic narrow- 
ness of such a routine performance cramps the film.” The cast in- 
cluded, besides Mr. Tagliavni, Tito Gobbi as Figaro, Nelly Cor- 
radi as Rosina, Vito de Tarranto as Dr. Bartolo, and Italo Tajo 
as Don Basilio. Giuseppe Morclli conducted. The orchestra and 
chorus were from the Opera House in Rome. 


September 7 

T he winner of the Debussy Prize for Pianists — ^the finals of 
which were completed yesterday in San Francisco — ^was 
today awarded the first prize of f i,ooo at the California Palace 
of the Legion of I lonor in that city. The winner was a young 
Palestinian artist, Mcnahem Prcssler, who had flown from Tel 
Aviv to participate in the competition. I le was the unanimous 
choice of a board of judges consisting of Darius Milhaud and 
Roger Ses.sion.s, composers, Charles Cashing, of the faculty of the 
University of California, and Marjory M. Fisher, mu.sic editor 
of the San Francisco News, 'rhirtecn pianists, out of a total of 
sixty, Iiad (jualified for the finals. A second prize of $250 was 
won by Olga Barabini of New York City. 

The Debuss)' Prize was sponsored by the F. Robert Schmitz 
.ichool of Piano Playing in San Francisco. Mrs. Fleanor Pflug- 
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felder of Long Island, New York, donated the sum for the 
first prize, while the second-prize nionc)' was contrilmred by 
the school itself. 

Mr. Prcsslcr, who is eighteen years old, is a refugee from Hitler’s 
Germany. Settled in Palestine, he studied the piano intensively with 
Leo Kestenberg, the celebrated piano teacher, who had also escaped 
from the Nazis. The events leading up to Mr. Prc.sslcr's entrance ittro 
the Debussy competition were dramatically described by I'.ugene 
Lyons in an article in Vageant Magazine: 

“Mcnahem first learned of the Debussy contest only a few months 
before it was scheduled to take place. He loted the great I'rench 
composer, though he was acquainted with only a few of his u<»rks. 
Time for preparation was short. \\ 'or.se, though all of 'Pel .\vi\ was 
ransacked, less than a dozen of Debitssy’s piano compositions could 
be found — and the rules specified that contestants tuust know all ay 
by heart. 

“Nevertheless, Afax RabinofT, who happened to be visiting Pales- 
tine, encouraged the youngster to try. .And thus Prcsslcr \scnt off to 
match his talent against dozens of the worlil’s best pianists in jdaying 
music he had not as yet .seen, let alone rehearsed. .Music lovers in the 
Holy Land waited an.\iously. 

“Young Prc.s.slcr managed to pick up all but five of the Debussy 
pieces at airplane stopovers before he reached New A'ork. '1 here Ite 
rushed to a music shop and bought the last five. 'Ihese he stiidietl, 
with his eyes only, on the transcontinental train. Reaching San I'ran- 
cisco one day before the c<jnre.sr, he borrowed a piano for si\ hours, 
ran through’ the twenty-seven scores by heart and announced that 
he was ready.” 


September 8 

A SEASON that would break all past recorils for the mimbcr of 
muijical performances given in New A'ork (lity opeiuul this 
afternoon with a recital at 'I'own Hall, In ‘.pile «>f tlie w.irm 
weather, a large audience greeted fJIauei' D’Attili, twenty-siv- 
ycar-old pianist of Italian-.American descent. 'Ihe ani'.t w.is 
heralded a.s a former child jirodigy who hiui made his debut 
in Rome at the age of .seven, !»ut he sticccetled in htirdling this 
psychological barrier by dlsplavint! subtlety ami imagination 
in his playing as well as the c.xpccted teelmieal j^rolieiency. The 
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aadicncc, busily engaged in fanning itself with copies of the 
program, was nevertheless stirred to enthusiasm. On the follow- 
ing day, the critics reported that the season had started in most 
promising fashion. 

As it turned out, the current year in music, 1946-1947, was 
most noteworthy for its quantitative achievement, and nowhere 
did this fact assert itself more ob\dously than in New York, the 
city which has long commanded a dominating position in the 
musical life of the countr)' (without necessarily assuming crea- 
tive leadership). As the main office of America’s concert busi- 
ness, New York is normally the scene of a disproportionate 
amount of musical activity. I lore the struggling artist comes to 
establish himself, cither by studying under a famous pedagogue 
or by taking the plunge at once in the form of a debut recital. 
His immediate objective is to earn the approval of a very small 
but very exacting and influential group, the new'spaper critics, 
and thereby solicit the practical interest of the booking mana- 
gers, who provide the nation at large with the bulk of its con- 
cert prognuns. 

I lore, tfio, the foreign artist comes to demonstrate his ability. 
A backgrounil of success in the music capitals of ICurope or 
Latin America will usually not go far in winning him American 
engagements, if he does not survive the acid test of a New York 
concert. ICven the established artist, almost without exception, 
will make at least one public appearance here each season, both 
to reassure himself of his reputation and to share in the more 
material benefits that a successful career can ensure at the box- 
office. 

As the center f»f America’s largest urban population. New 
York also enjoys a more indigenous musical life with its or- 
chestras, opera companies, conservatories, recital scries, choral 
societies, and the like. In this respect, it is comparable to the 
other great cities of the land, though measured on a somewhat 
larger scale. It also acts as a generous host to various visiting 
orchestras and other orgixniziitions, and as a haven for many an 
artistic venture that could not survive in a less cosmopolitan en- 
vironment. 
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■ Even in quiet years, New York is the scene of extensive ac- 
tivity in music and related fields. 'T'hc currenr scasoit. being of 
boom proportions, strained the city’s facilities to the utmost. 
Before several months elapsed, Ross Pannenter u'rotc in his 
chatty column in the Times, “It is almost a:: hard for a soprano 
to rent a place to sing as for a veteran to get a place to live.” 
Concert halls in the center of Manhattan, having exhausted the 
more usual afternoon and evening hours, found considerable 
demand on the part of their clients f(»r the midway period be- 
ginning at 5:30, heretofore largely the domain of the New 
Friends of Music. A bolder approach to the problem was maile 
by an enterprising young producer, led Zitrcl, under whose 
sponsorship most of the ballad singers make their local appear- 
ances. Encouraged by an experiment of the previous season, he 
announced a series of midnight concerts (sec October 5). How 
successful his gamble proved was best gauged by the fact that 
others soon took the hint and benefited from his ingenuity. 

To what could this heightened, almost frenetic, pace in the 
concert field be attributed, in New York as elsewhere through- 
out the countr)''? Optimists explained it in tenns of a rapidly 
growing public for music in America, 'rhey were outweighed, 
however, by more cautious observers who saw in it another 
outlet for the crest tide of a postwar spending spree, (iulturc 
was getting its share, not only in the form of concerts, but in the 
sale of books and recordings as well. 1 lighcr ticker prices bamji 
ready purchasers, despite the 20"/, federal admission rax, raised 
to its present level as a war measure, artd additional local ad- 
mission taxas in some cities. Artist.s' fees, which had ir<inc up the 
previous year, ventured still higher without encountering serious 
resistance. In fact, many of the niasic .sponsors, who engage the 
artists, felt encouraged to promote more than the customary 
number of concerts in their communities. \’iewing the boom iit 
music, new sponsors and impresarios entered the field ami ar- 
ranged all kinds of programs, from concert jazz t»t opera. Mu- 
.sicians returning from the armed services, so''n fouml gainful 
means of using their talent. did an ever growing nuiiibcr of 
European artists who, once more, ctiuld tour the I'nited States. 
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With the opening of a season that promised to outdo all 
others in number of events and in box-office receipts, there 
was room for speculation of a more gloomy cast, but those who 
indulged in it found themselves in an unpopular minority and 
incurred the scorn or wrath of the others. One school of pessi- 
mism was concerned solely with the financial outlook. It an- 
ticipated a general business recession, with concert performers, 
sponsors, and management being brought down to earth a little 
too suddenly for their own good. The other school talked of 
basic cultural values. In the very success that music was en- 
joying coirnucrcially — on the platform, over the radio, in the 
motion pictures, and through recordings — they saw a plethora 
of the over-familiar and a glorification of the banal, in which the 
least common denominator of musical taste threatened to engulf 
liny vigorous creativity in American music. One of the ablest 
spokesmen for the latter view was found later this season in 
Douglas .Moore, well known composer, teacher, and musicolo- 
gist (.see January 25). 


September 13 

T he second kestsvai- this month to distinguish Saratoga 
Springs, New Yfirk, as a prc-sca.son Mecca for music lovers 
opened today at the spacious Yaddo Mansion. Devoted entirely 
to contemporary American masic, it consisted of six concerts 
that took place within three consecutive days. The festival was 
held under the auspices of the Yaddo Music Group, and was the 
finsr of its kind to be given since 1940. Prior to that year, .similar 
scries were presented in 1932, 1933, 1937, and 1938. Never be- 
fore, however, had so many concerts been scheduled, nor so 
comprehcnsit'c a program been achieved, as in the pre.sent series. 

Performing honors were shared by a chamber orchestra, con- 
ducted by Frederick Fennell, the Walden Quarter, and a large 
group of .soloists, including: John Kirkpatrick, pianist; Freder- 
ick JJala/.s, violinist; Louise Rood, violist; William Klcn/., ’cel- 
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list; Doris Rccd and Lois Wann, oboists; Robert Willoughby, 
flutist; Henry Gulick and Joseph Oarlucci, clarinetists; W'illiani 
Valkenier, French horn; Helen Boatwright, soprano; and Mor- 
decai Bauman, baritone. 

Forty-three composers were represented in the festival pro- 
gram. Their works had been selected after a careful process of 
sifting which began with more than 140 compositions originally 
submitted. Of this latter number, eight)' were chosen for pre- 
liminary hearings by the committee in charge, headed by Nor- 
mand Lockw'ood. 

Though the auilienccs were impre.s.scd by this substantial array 
of American music, critics differed in their general evaluation 
of the series. Noel Straus, reporting for the New ^'ork Times, 
found the average high, but Lou 1 larrison, writing in the New 
York Herald Trihmic, found cause for soul-searching. I lis com- 
ment, in part, read: “It is (juitc clear that the )'ounger composers 
arc lacking in the courage and faith that ring so brightly in the 
works of their immediate fathers. 'Hie superb brilliance aitd lithe 
vigor of such a piece as Walliitgfonl Riegger's Dichotomy ipiite 
ca.sily awakened and nourished the full listening capticities of 
every one, while most of the newer works {Dichotomy was 
written fourteen years ago and hasn’t been placet! since) put 
one to sleep in layers, cither mentall)' or emotionally or phys- 
ically. It is evident that the ])re.sent trend into personal e.vpres- 
sion without resting on atiy ctniimunity of technitpie or im- 
personal stylistic basis has defeated (as niight have been suspected 
from the start) any real musical integration; so that many of 
these works were filled with what used to .sound and, it must be 
insisted, .still do .sound, like plain wrong notes.” Mr. Harrison, 
however, found more hopeful signs in some of the younger com- 
posers whose music was heard at the festival, panicularly Robert 
Palmer and Miriam Gideon. 

In contrast, the feeling was apparenth' unanimous that at 
least two works, both by established composers, were of majtir 
importance — the Second String Quartet of Gharles F. Ives, 
and the Dkhoto-my for orchestra, by \\'alIingford Riegger. The 
Ives quartet was recognized :us an um|uestioned masterpiece of 
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American chamber music. Drawing for its thematic material 
on fragments of Civil War tunes, it weaves them into an in- 
tricate rhythmical pattern that takes the listener from a mood of 
friendly discussion, in the first movement, through an argument 
and blows, to a reconciliation in the superb finale of the work, 
a movement of exaltation and religious expressiveness. 

Riegger’s Dicbotojfiy is based on the atonalism of Schoenberg, 
without suffering from a slavish imitation of the Austrian mas- 
ter. It is rich in remarkable combinations of sound, pointed up 
by the novel use of dissonances, and frequently reveals a daring 
and effective inventiveness on the part of the composer. 

Orchestral works heard at the festival were: Symphony for 
Chamber Orchestra, by William Bergsma; Fantasy for Solo 
Oboe and Orchestra, by Aaron Bodenhorn; Nocturne, by Eldin 
Burton; Warble for Lilac Time, for soprano and orchestra, by 
Elliott Carter; a movement from the Suite for Oboe and 
String.s, by Richard Donovan; Divertivmrto, by Alexei Haieff; 
Symphony in Miniature, by Edmund Haines; Concerto for 
Small Orchestra with Piano Obbligato, by Hunter Johnson; 
American Dances, by Arthur Kreutz; CamptO'vm Races, by 
Gail Kul)ik; Golden Gate Overture, by Dai-keong Lee; Mary, 
Who Stood in Sorrovo, for soprano and orchestra, by Normand 
Lockwood; Two Pieces for C^iamber Orchestra, by Otto 
Luening; C’onccrtino for Flute, Strings, and Percussion, by 
Peter Mcnnin; Suite for Orchestra, by Harold Morris; and 
Dichotomy, by Wallingford Ricgger. 

Chamber-music included: String Quartet, by Alvin I'klcr; 
Piano Sonata No. 4, in 1 *' major, by Ross Lee Finney; String 
Quartet, by Miriam Gideon; Suite for Woodwinds, by Roger 
Goeb; Second String Quarter, by Charles I*'. Ives; Sonatina in b'. 
minor in One Movement f<»r Viola and Piano, by jack Frederick 
Kilparrick; Sonata for Violin and Piano, by Ludwig Lend; Piano 
Sonata, by John Lcssard; String Quartet, by Carl Alclvinley; 
String Quarter, by Robert Palmer; Piano Sonata, by Vincent 
Persichetti; Sonata for \’iolin and Piano, by Burrill Phillips; 
Sonata for I lorn and Piano, by Quincy Porter; Evocations, for 
piano, by Carl Ruggles; Suite for C^larincr, Piano, and Strings, 
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by Halsey Stevens; Quintet for Clarinet, Piano, and Strings, by 
Eugene Weigel; and Texas Toccatas, by Bernard W'hitclicld. 

There were also groups of songs by Irwin 1 leilncr and Louise 
Talma; and individual songs by Jack Beeson, Marc Blit/.stcin, 
Howard Boatwright, Kent Kennan, inulwig Lend, Douglas 
Moore, Virgil Thomson, Hector Tosar, and (iodfrey Turner. 


September 17 

T he San Francisco Opkra AsstnaArioN, under tlic general 
direction of Clactano Merola, openeil its rwenry-fourtli 
season tonight with a pcrfonnanco of Lobai^rifi at the War 
Memorial Opera I louse. William Steinberg conducted, anil tlie 
principal singers were Set Svanholm (in tlie title role), .Asrrid 
Vamay (Elsa), George Czaplicki (Frederick), Nicola Moscona 
(King Henry), Margaret Harshaw (Ortrud), and .Mack Har- 
rell (Herald). The first four were making their local debut in 
opera, and Svanholm was being heard publicly for the first time 
anywhere in North .\merica. 

Like the opening night of other major o})era companies, this 
was predestined to be a social success, h'ashion and society re- 
porters held equal status with the music critics and, on the 
following day, overshadowed their colleagues in the amount of 
newspaper .space they filled. But the critics had the better story, 
for they could reveal that the performance, unlike most first 
nights anywhere, was a glowing artistic success. In large parr, 
they attributed it to the fact that the company entered San 
Francisco thoroughly .routined after pre-season performances 
in Porrland and Seattle. 

Not only was this a superlative opening of the season, bur, the 
critics agreed, it was also the best Lohengrin ever staged in 
the city, rite conducting was clear and masterful throughout. 
Orchestra, chorus, and principals responded with eijuul fervor 
to it, and all elements contributed to a well knit and thorouuhlv 

W it 

rounded performance. 
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The capacity audience directed its major interest towards the 
singers who were being heard for the first time in San Fran- 
cisco, most particularly to Set Svanholm, The Swedish tenor 
sang with distinction, and displayed a voice remarkable for its 
clarity and disciplined case. Though physically not of heroic 
proportions, he more than compensated for this un-Wagnerian 
trait with his handsome features and lithe figure. The acclaim he 
enjoyed in San Francisco would be repeated in other American 
cities, and would assume climactic importance two months later 
at the Metropolitan Opera Mouse in New York (see November 
15). The (rther three debuts were also well received. Astrid Var- 
nay sang an Elsa that was warm, human, and musically appeal- 
ing; and both George Czaplicki and Nicola Moscona were 
impressive in their roles. 

With this triumph, the San Francisco Opera Association 
launched, officially, its largest and one of its most successful sea- 
sons. It duplicated la.st year’s record in its home city, twenty-two 
performancas of seventeen operas, but showed a decided increase 
in its activities on the road, twenty-five performances of tliirteen 
operas. 'Fhc latter were given in five West Coast cities, almost 
half of them in Los Angeles alone, where the company has long 
provided the major operatic fare. In the course of the season, 
however, it was revealed that Los Angeles would become the 
home of another opera venture, emanating from the Metropolitan 
Opera Association of New York. 


Bom and educated in Sweden, Set Svanholm received his early 
musical training at the organ and embarked upon the career of choir- 
master. By good fortune, the great vocal teacher, John Forsell, heard 
him and encouraged him to Mvelop his voice. Mr. Svanholm made 
his operatic debut in 1930 — as a baritone. Soon aftcrw'ards, the young 
.singer married a fellow student at the Coaservatory in Stockholm, 
Ninni Mogjitcdt, a dramatic soprano. She convinced him that he was 
not using his true voice as a baritone, and he decided to retrain him- 
self as a tenor. Thar his decision was wise soon made itself manifest. 
By i93t), he was ready for his second debut in Stockholm. 

During this period, he was heard by Bruno Walter, who happened 
to be visiting the Swedish capital. The celebrated conductor invited 
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him to Vienna, where he sang the role of Sicgniund, and subse- 
quently to Graz, Salzburg, Munich, and Prague. Aided by his wife, 
who had forsaken her own career to dcvorc herself e.vclusivcly to 
his, the tenor built and perfected a German repertor)'. 

He was invited to the United States for the season 1940-1941, but 
the war interfered. With the downfall of the A.xi.s powers, he ac- 
cepted an offer to sing in South America and, sul>.sequenrly, came to 
this country, where the favor he m)W enjoys with opera' audiences 
augurs well for the future 


September 19 

N o LONGER to be dismissed with kindly conde.scension as a 
“civic venture” or a “noble elTorr,” the N’ew \'<)rk (Jity 
Opera Company began its fourth sea.son tonigitt with a perform- 
ance of Puccini’s Madania Butterfly which proved that the or- 
ganization had come of age ;is an artistic enterprise. 

Not the least of the advimtages to he gained from opera at a 
top price of $2.00 was found in the fact that interest was focused 
on the stage rather than on the first-tier bo.xes. Such interest was 
handsomely rewarded hy a pnHluction of pr<»fe.ssional integra- 
tion and genuine musical achievement. 

Singing the title role this evening was Camilla Williams, 
twenty-thrcc-year-old Nepo .soprano who had made a remark- 
able debut as IJurterfly with the City Opera Company during 
the previous .spring .sca.son. wSo far as can be determiiied, .Miss 
Williams is the only Negro soprano ever to sing any leading 
role, other than that of Aida, with a major American opera com- 
pany. The gifted singer rcj)cated her earlier succe.ss with an- 
other gracious and sensitive portrayal that won high praises for 
her histrionic deportment and for the e-vceptional brilliance of 
her upper tones. 

^Ciulio Cari was also elTecrive both visually and vocally in the 
role of Pinkerton, the faithless American lieutenant, (liuseppe 
Valdcngo, reportedly brought from Italy for the part of Shar})- 
Ics.s, made no particular impression in a parr hardly signilicant 
enough to warrant importing a baritone. Mr. Valdcngo, how- 
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ever, would be heard to greater advantage later in the season in 
Vagliacci and fcaist. Others in minor roles gave evidence of good 
team work as well as creditable singing, with their activities 
neatly integrated by the baton of the conductor, Laszlo Halasz. 

The first night augured well for the remainder of the fall 
season. By far the most noteworthy achievement of this period 
came midway in the season on October lo with the first profes- 
sional performance in America of Richard Strauss’s Ariadne auf 
Naxos, an opera considered by many to be one of the composer’s 
•major achievements. So outstanding was the success of this opera 
that six additional perfomiances had to be interpolated into the 
schedule to supplement the three originally planned and rapidly 
sold-out. The production even gained a measure of international 
recognition when it was given in Montreal for the company’s 
only out-of-town appearance. 

Another revival of great value came with the presentation of 
Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin, a (juarter of a century since it 
was produced by the Metropolitan Opera. 

Other works in the repertory included The Bartered Bride 
(in h'nglish) and such standbys as Tosca, Madaim Butterfly, 
Vagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Bohhne, Rigoletto, La Travi- 
ata, Cannon, Faust, and (in a lighter vein) The Pirates of Pert- 
mice. 

In addition to Mr. Valdengo, La Scala provided Lucia Evange- 
lista, soprano, and Clino Fratesi, tenor, for the fall-season casts, 
which also featured the American debut of Vasso Argyris, 
Greek dramatic tenor who came to this country after a wartime 
career with the Maquis in the French underground, and that of 
Nf»rman Young, Baltimore baritone, whose operatic debut had 
been preceded by service in the American armed forces. 

h'lla Flesch, I lungarian soprano formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and reputedly Richard Strauss’s own choice for 
the role of Ariadne, joined the City Opera Company to perform 
it; and she remained to score an even greater triumph as Tosca, 
“the most completely satisfactory Tosca histrionically as well as 
vocally this city has heard in recent years,” as one critic reported. 

Some of the younger singers of the City Center Opera were 
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quickly engaged by ocher companies following the termination 
of the fall schedule. Virginia MaeVVatters, coloratura soprano, 
and Doris Doree, soprano, were signed as principals for Covent 
Garden in London. Polyna Stoska, soprano, went on to greater 
acclaim as the lead in the successful musical production of Street 
Scene, which opened in New York on January 9, 1947. 

One tabulator noted that thirteen new artists had been intro- 
duced during the season, thirteen different operas had been 
performed, and that thirteen was also the number of first ap- 
pearances in new roles by regular metnbers of the company. The 
season itself extended for eleven weeks, four longer than in any 
previous year, and one longer than was originally scheduled. A 
new feature of the season was the dovetailing of the schedules 
of both the New York City Opera Company and the New 
York City Symphony Orchestra, with Monday and Tuesday 
evenings a.ssigned for the symphony concerts, and the remainder 
of the week for operas. To this joint policy of operation was 
attributed some of the improvement in the instrumentalists used 
for the opera perfonnanecs, since it made possible the appear- 
ance of many of the symphony orchestra’s principal performers. 

With the exception of incidental fault-finding at various 
single performances, the critical comment generally indicated 
that the New York City Opera Company was proof of how 
much could be accomplished in opera with a limited budget and 
comparatively unknown .singers. One criticism leveled against 
the season by most critics was the failure to include more per- 
formances in English. Only two attempts were niade in this 
direction, The Bartered Bride, given entirely in English, and the 
prologue to Ariadne auf Naxos (the rest of tliat opera being 
performed in the original German). 

The New York City Opera Company conducted a spring 
season at the City Center from April 6 to April 27, 1947 (see 
April 6). 
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September 23 

T he New York City Symphony Orchestra opened a new 
season, its third, at the City Center tonight under the leader- 
ship of young Leonard Bernstein. It dedicated itself anew to the 
progressive policy that made it a stimulating force in Manhat- 
tan’s musical life, a policy neatly summed up by Howard Taub- 
man in the Times as that of “good performance by a good 
orchestra at moderate prices, with programs that show curiosity, 
initiative, and vitality.” 

The programs of the ten-week season stressed contemporary 
works that were introduced in recent years by other orchestras 
but generally ignored after a single or a second hearing. Less 
hackneyed selections from the masters and music by American 
composers were also prominent. 

Characteristically, Mr. Bernstein offered a rehearing of the 
once-scnsational Shostakovich Seventh Symphony (inspired by 
the siege of Leningrad) for his first program. The impact of the 
long peroration by the Russian symphonist was sharpened by 
the conductor’s boundless energy and intensity, which inspired 
an ovation from the audience. A contrast to this fiery modem 
work was provided with the relaxing measures of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in (x major. No. 88. 

Succeeding programs brought only three actual world pre- 
mieres, all of them taking place in one program (see November 
i8): John Lessard’s Box Hill Overture, Vladimir Dukelsky’s 
Ode to the Milky Way, and Alex North’s Revue for Clarinet 
and Orchestra, with Benny Coodman as soloist. 

Perhaps more significant was the wealth of previously intro- 
duced but seldom repeated worlts which Mr. Bernstein brought 
up week after week for reexamination: Bartok’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion, and Celesta; Aaron Copland’s early Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra; Ravel’s Piano Concerto for the Left 
Hand; Blitzstcin’s .symphony. The Airborne. In addition, an un- 
usual all-British program brought music ranging from Purcell to 
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BenjaiTiin Britten; and an all-Stravinsky concert presented the 
oratorio, Oedipus Rex, 

Pcrfonnanccs as well as programs carried the indelible imprint 
of Mr. Bernstein’s impetuous personalit}-. Sometimes rugged, 
sometimes merely brash, usually couched in sound musicianship, 
always infectious, his readings carried a vigor anil conviction 
wliich brought high praise from almost every metropolitan critic. 
Such praise, however, did nor ob.scure tlicir occasional displeas- 
ure at the increasing ostentation in his l)aron technique and his 
rather theatrical behavior on the conductor’s stand. X'irgil 'I'hom- 
son incisively remarked in his review dated October irt: “Leon- 
ard Bernstein , . . would be a delightful conductor if he cvnild 
ever forget during one piece, or even during one movement of 
a piece, that he is considered by Warner Brothers to be a poten- 
tial film star . . .” 


September 28 

O NK OK Tim rarest phenomena of the concert worltl was wit- 
nessed this afternoon at 'Town 1 lull in \'ew ^drk: a recital 
on the double bas.s. The soloist was Ludwig Juht, a member <»f 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and an acknttwUulgcd master 
of the laigcst of the viols. It was believed that this was the first 
double-bass recital in New \’ork since 1955, when .\Ir. Juht 
presented a program at Steinway I lall. 

The artist left no doubt that Iiis unwiclil)'- looking instrument 
could create a thoroughly satisfying musical experiettce. Despite 
the humid weather, a handicap bir all string players, Mr. Juht 
displayed an impeccable recimitjue and a tone of velvety texture. 
The first half of his program was given over to Itis own tran- 
scriptions of early works, .sottatas by N'^ivaldi and b',ccles anti a 
Grave and Gavotte by (Jorelli. The remainder <»f the afternoon 
was devoted to modern compositions written originally for the 
instrument, including the first perbirmance (if a Sonatina by 
Kmil Konisand, violist of the Boston Symphon\ Orciiestra. 'I'lie 
critics gave it a polite hearing, jiraising it as a well contrived 
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show piece for the double bass, and little else. Two short pieces 
by Serge Koussevitzky and two others by the performing artist 
were also played. 

An Estonian by birth, Ludwig Juht arrived in this country early 
in 1934 and was heard by Serge Koussevitzky, himself the greatest 
exponent of the contrabass in our time. The latter invited him to ap- 
pear as soloist u'ith the Boston Symphony Orchestra in April of that 
year and, inmicdiately afterwards, to join that organization. Mr. 
Juht made his New \ ork debut in the Barbizon Plaza Concert Hall 
in the same year, following it with a second recital in 1935, as men- 
tioned above. Unlike many of the earlier masters of the double bass, 
who cxhil)ited their virtuosity on a small, three-stringed instrument, 
Mr. Juht favors one of full size that carries the usual four strings. 


September 30 

T he CnicAtJO Opera Company, under the general artistic di- 
rection of Fausto Clcva, celebrated its most brilliant opening 
since prewar days with the pageantry of white ties and ermine 
in the foyer of the Civic ()pcra I louse, and the pageantry of 
ancient Egypt on the stage. Atda, that hardiest perennial of all 
first-night opera productions, was chosen to inaugurate the com- 
pany’s thirty-liftii season. Featured in the cast were Zinka Mila- 
nov (in the title nMc), Kurt Baum (Radames), Ellen Repp 
(Amneris), Leonard \^’ar^cn (Amonasro), Italo Tajo (Ram- 
phis), Ralph Tclasko (the King), and Carole Stafford (voice 
of the Priesre.ss). .Miss Repp appeared in place of Bruna Ca- 
stagna, who was taken ill. The performance was conducted by 
Mr. Clcva. 

Arti.srically, the performance lived up to the usual first-night 
standard, which is no e.vacting criterion. Tlie stt^c was resplend- 
ent with its settings and costumes; the leading singers were, on 
the whole, in go(»d form; the corps de ballet, under Ruth Page, 
made an attractive spectacle. Yet the opera lacked something in 
dramatic intensity, and the musical line tended to drag, qualities 
that cannot be attributed to the composer. Mowever, this de- 
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tracted in no way from the gala atmosphere of the evening, an 
atmosphere created largely by the audience itself. 

The new season of the Chicago Opera (Company ran for six 
weeks, entailing thirty perfonnanccs of fifteen different produc- 
tions. With one exception, the schedule consisted of familiar 
works drawn from the Italian, I'’rcnch, and ( lerman repertories. 
The rule was breached only by the double-bill of Louis (Iruen- 
berg’s The Emperor Jones and Ciian-(Jarlo Menotti’s Amelia 
Goes to the Ball, which Wius pre-sented on October 4 and repeated 
on October 14. Chicago took favorably to oper:i in Lnglish, and 
the management announced its intention of exploring further 
possibilities in this respect for the future. It would seek addi- 
tional works that can be sung in Lnglish, and would commission 
the tran.slation of two .standard operas. 

Of the two short American operas given this year, 'I'he Em- 
peror Jmes received the more favorable notices. Lawrence Tib- 
bett’s portrayal of the title role was described by one reviewer 
as “a ma.stcrjMCcc of acting its well as of vocal art," aiul Lrich 
Lcinsdorfs conducting held the mounting excitement of score 
and action to the very end. Also sharing in the general approba- 
tion was Pearl Primas, who createil and performetl the liance 
of the witch doctor. 'I'he Alenotti work, heard for the first time 
in Chicago, proved an attractive farce, ihtmglt its fnnhiness wsis 
somewhat dksipated by rather heavy treatment. The leatling 
parts were sung by Margaret Dautn, 1 high 'riiompson, and 
Armand Tokatyan. 

As in previous years, many of the singers featured with the 
Chicago Opera Oimpany were drawn from the rt).ster of the 
Metropolitan Opera Asswiation of Nevv \ ork. Since the Clhi- 
cago .season opens earlier, Mr. Cleva was able to intnuluce to 
an American autlience many new htreign artists who were later 
to invade the chief operatic citadel of the country. In addition, lie 
also presented some of his own importations. In the Wagnerian 
wing, the newcomers were both tenors, Torsten Ralf and Set 
Svanholm, although the latter had already been heard in San 
Francisco (see September 17). Mr. Ralf, in his debut in the title 
role of Loben^hi on October zH, exhibitctl a large, .sonorous 
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voice that ranged successfully from the heroic to the more in- 
timately lyrical. Mr. Svanholm, who was heard as Tristan on 
October 5, earned warm plaudits similar to the acclaim he had 
received earlier on the West Coast. 

The big news was in the Italian section, where the foremost 
invader wa.s Ferruccio Tagliavini, a tenor fresh from his tri- 
umphs at La Scala. (Chicago first heard him on October 2, sing- 
ing Rodolfo in La liohevre, and was to hear him subsequently 
in Maditnia Butterfly and Tosca. It was in the last of these 
operas that he w'on tlic most ecstatic reception of all, the climax 
of his performance coining in the aria, “E lucevan le stelle,” 
which was received with tumultuous applause. 

Paled by comparison were the others who made their Ameri- 
can debuts in the Italian repertory. Of these, the best showing 
was made by Ramon Vinay, the Chilean tenor, who appeared, 
on October 19 as Don Jose m. Cmnen. He proved equally at- 
tractive as singer and as stage lover. 

Ferruccio 'I'agliavini was born on August 14, 1913, in Reggio, 
Emilia, a town in northern Italy more famous for its cheese than for 
tenors. When, as a child, he sang in the churcli choir, neighbors 
spoke of him as piccolo Caruso.” But, although he was musical 
and willing to study the violin, he somehow persistently balked at 
taking vocal lessons. He was finally maneuvered by a stratagem of his 
father into singing for the judges in a competition held in nearby 
Parma. Unschooled and completely nonchalant, young Tagliavini 
sang so well that he was immediately offered a scholarship at the 
Parma Conservatfiry. 

In 193k, he won' first prize in the May Festival held in Florence. 
After furtlier study with Amadco Ba.ssi, he made his operatic d6but 
at the Teatro Cknnmtinalc in Florence the following year, singing 
Rodolfo in La Bobb/rc, the same role in which he was later to make 
his debtirs both in Chicago and in New York, p-ngagements followed 
in the major opera houses of Italy, including La Scala, the Teatro 
Reale, and the San Carlo. 

I le became a great favorite with thousands of American soldiers 
during his tours of armv camps. His Cetra recording.s, imported 
from Italy, were praised liy critics, and seized by collectors as prize 
items. Thus, even before he set foot in the United States, Mr, Tag- 
liavini was well known to .'\merican.s. 

Starting in South .America early in 1946, he carved a route of im- 
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prcssivc triumphs that took him through Mexico (Utv and (Chicago 
before his climactic appearance at the .Metropolitan (){>cra 1 louse in 
New York on January 10, 1947, 

Besides his whole-hearted devotion to music, Mr. Tagliavini enjoys 
tinkering with electrical devices, is a sports entltusiast, and dabbles 
at painting and sculpture. He is an c.xperr .swimmer, having won a 
cup for his talent in this direction, and confesses that lie is an ardent 
movie fan . 
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October 1 

T hough still in her early thirties, Rosalyn Tureck demon- 
strated most convincingly that she possessed not only the ex- 
perience but also the skill, temperament, and understanding to 
assume a leading role among American concert pianists as an 
interjireter of the music of Bach. Today she opened a series of 
three comprehensive recitals at Town Hall, New York, devoted 
exclusively to the keyboard works of the great Leipzig master, 
the subseejuent performances being held later in the month, on 
October 19 and 27. This scries, in turn, marked her third similar 
venture at 'I'own Hall since 1937. The programs MLss Turcck 
devised for her new cycle revealed an ever broadening vista of 
Bach’s genius, combining many of his chief works with several 
rarely heard compositions which provided the spice of novelty. 
The scries culminated with the monumental Aria with Thirty 
Variatioas better known as the Goldberg Variations, to which 
all of the final concert was devoted, 

Bach specialists among pianists are the exception rather than the 
rule. In recent decades only two otlicr pianists have received wide 
recognition for their cycles of Bach’s nnisic: Harold Samuel, the 
ICnglishnian, and the Scottish-American, James Friskin. Rosalyn 
Tureck began iter career as a Bach interpreter in December 1936, 
when she performed the rarely heard Goldberg Variatioits in New 
York. 'File following season, .she gave a series of .six concerts, again 
in New York, in which she played all the preludes and fugues from 
the Well Tcffipcred Clavier, together with other Bach works. For 
this achievement .she received the 'I'own Hall Award in 1938. Six 
years later, she gave another scc|ucncc of Bach recitals in New York. 

33 
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The winning of awards has become something of a habit witli Miss 
Turcck. At the tender age of thirteen, she rcccive(.l the first prize of 
$5(K) in a piano tournament conducted in the greater Chicago area, 
in which fifteen thousand students participated. She went ott later to 
receive a fellowship with the Juilliard (iraduare School, the National 
Federation of AIu.sic Clubs prize of $i,(K)o, and tlic Schubert Me- 
morial Award, the last entailing an appearance with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on October lo, 1935. 

In her cla.ssic rc.stralnt, poetic imagination, and refinement of style, 
Rosalyn Turcck has been compared by some critics to .Myra He.s.s. 
Ft is interesting to note in this Connecticut that, when .Miss I less cait- 
cclcd her American tour in 1939, becatise of the otitbreak of war in 
F/Urope, it was Mi.ss Turcck w'ho was called upon ttt substitute for 
her throughout the country. 


October 3 

T onkjht at ()rche.stra I lall, the (Chicago vSyniphony Orches- 
tra entered upon its fifty-sixth .sca.son. It was let! by its mu- 
sic director and conductor. D&ire Defatiw, rccentl\' murned 
from a European tour (his first since the wars etui) in which he 
conducted orchestras in Italy, I lolland, aiul Englatul, as well as 
in Brus.scls, the city in which he first gained his international 
fame. 

The three provided most of the music for Chicago’s first 
orchestral event of the .season. 'ITie program included Beetho- 
ven’s Coriolmms Overture, Bach’s Suite No. 3 in I), ami Brahms’s 
Symphony No. i in minor. A novelty, however, was inter- 
polated into these traditional proceedings with the .American 
premiere of the conductor’s own arrangement of Oesar Franck’s 
Chorale and Variations in B minor, the second <>{ three similar 
works wrirten originally for <»rgan. 'Fhc rran.scription was matle 
early in 1946, and was performed for the first rime anywhere in 
May of that year by the National Belgian ( )rchestra in Brussels, 
Mr. Defauw' conducting. 

I'he current .sca.son of the Chicago vSymphony ( irehestra com- 
prised nincry-.six sulwcription ctmeerts at home, the annual series 
of ten performances in Alilwaukcc, thirty-one concerts on tour, 
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and a series of W ednesday evening concerts over the radio. Guest 
conductors appearing with the orchestra were Fritz Busch, 
Ciiarles Muench, (jcorge Szell, Bruno Walter, and Tauno Han- 
nikainen. Mr. I lannikainen, conductor of the Duluth Symphony 
Orchestra, was signed later in the season to return to Chicago on 
a more permanent basis — as assistant conductor for 1947-1948. 

The season brought to (Chicago two world premieres by resi- 
dent musicians: /w Praise of Pageantry by Max Wald and the 
Violin Concerto in D minor, by Arne Oldbcrg. Also new to 
American symphony audiences were Marcel Foot’s Sinfonietta 
and tile transcription by Mr. Defauw of the Franck Chorale 
heard this evening. 

On December 19, Zoltan Kodaly, the distinguished Hungarian 
composer who w'as visiting the United States, took over the 
baton for one work, his own Peacock Variations, which he had 
previously introduced in Philadelphia. 

Before the season closed, it was announced that Desire De- 
fauw would relinquish his post as musical director and conductor 
of the orchestra to Artur Rodzinski. He would, however, re- 
turn to (Chicago the following season as guest conductor at sev- 
eral concerts. 

W ttEN' AiuTtR Roi)/,i.nski iiiountcd the podium at Carnegie 
I lall to conduct the opening concert of the 105th season 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, there 
was nothing in the fortliright manner with which he led his men 
to indicate tliut, before tlie sea.son woulil be over, his difficulties 
with the organization would make front-page news throughout 
the nation aiul would precipitate his withdrawal from a post he 
had held for three and a half years (sec Febmary 3). 

'ronighr’s concert drew an audience distinguished not only 
by the postwar resplendence of its jewels and furs but also by 
the presence of delegates from the United Nations. Nine boxes 
had been purchased by leading .societies to be placed at their 
dispo.sal. 'I’lie conductor’s .sevenry-.six-ycar-old mother. Mine. 
Jadwiga Rotlzinska, recently arrived from Poland, was in an- 
other box to hear her .son conduct for the fir.st time since 1937. 
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Also present were two composers to hear their own works 
performed: Theodore Bloomfield, whose transcription of Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in C major opened the program, and Wil- 
liam Schuman, whose Undertonv, arranged from the ballet of 
the same name, was given its first New York concert perform- 
ance. Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in 1) major and Respighi’s Vhios 
of Koine completed the program. 

The Schuman suite proved to be an cfFective orchestral re- 
sume of the musical highlights of the original ballet, the latter 
being a rather prolongcil psychological study of a frustrated 
young man driven inevitably to murder. “In the symphonic ver- 
sion,” the composer explains, “I have attempted to maintain the 
continuity of the ballet while at the same time keeping in mind 
the comparative demands of the theater and concert hall. W’ith 
the c.xccption of the opening mu.sic for 'The (iity’ all the prin- 
cipal episodes of the original score are retained, but for concert 
purposes the music has been telesc<t{)ed. Also, the orchestra for 
the concert version is larger than that used for the ballet.” 

If the inaugural concert gave no foreshatiowing of the turbu- 
lent manager-director conflict to ctiine, it did imnaluce one of 
the Society’s most prosperous seasons since the final days < .f Tos- 
canini. One hundred and twelve concerts were given, ninety- 
eight of them in the regular subscription series. For the first tiiiie 
since 1939 a four-week spring tour of tweitty-eight concerts 
brought the organization us far soutli as New Orleans, wliere it 
participated in a three-day fe.stival. 'Fhe tour was utuierwrirten 
by the United States Rubber Oompain, sjionsors <»f the regular 
Sunday afternoon OBS network bniadcasts. In all, the itinerary 
covered four thousand miles and included concerts in twenty- 
four cities. In each city, the orchestra donated a comjtlete library 
of its ra'ordings to the ktcal .school system, a gift of the 1 ‘nited 
Stares Rubber Uompany. The national fame of the orchestra was 
further extended by its appearance as an integral part of the mo- 
tion picture, Carnegie Hall, producetl by Boris Morros and Wil- 
liam LeBaron. 

'Uie schedule was rich with first performances, guest con- 
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ductors, and guest soloists. Jacques Thibaud, the celebrated 
French violinist, was welcomed back to the United States after 
a sixteen-year absence. Also from France came, for the first time, 
Charles Mucnch for several highly successful appearances as 
guest conductor. Included on his programs was the first Amer- 
ican performance of Arthur I lonegger’s Third Symphony (“Li- 
turgique”). Still a third distinguished visitor from France was 
Manuel Rosenthal, the composer, whose Mnsique de Table was 
introduced to America on October 10, and who subsequently 
conducted the orchestra for a brief period. 

Other new French music introduced by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orche.stra of New York included a new ’cello con- 
ceno by Darius Milhaud, with Edmund Kurtz as soloist, Henri 
Barraud’s Piano Concerto, with E. Robert Schmitz as soloist, 
Olivier iMc-ssiacn’s Ilymiie [wvr Grand Orchestre, and Manuel 
Rosenthal’s La Fthc dn Vbi. 

Accent shifted from the lYcnch school to the American with 
the world premiere of Norman Dello joio’s Rkercari, the com- 
poser at the piano, Peter Mennin’s Third Symphony, and Elie 
Sicgmelster’s I'rairk’ Legend. 

Plans for the introduction of 1 lonegger’s Joair of Arc for 
chorus, singing and speaking roles, and orchestra — announced at 
the beginning of the sesison — were abandoned with the sever- 
ance of Mr. Rodzinski’s connection with the orchestra; but the 
work was again prominent in the tentative schedule of novelties 
drawn up for the following season of 1947-1948. 

Up to the time of the rupture of relationship between Artur 
Rodzinski and the managcnicnt, the orchestra had been led by a 
variety of conductors, including Leopold Stokowski, Charles 
Muench, Manuel Ro.senthal, Bruno Walter, George Szell, and 
Walter 1 lendl, the latter serving in his capacity as assistant con- 
ductor of the organization. \Vith the sudden withdrawal of 
Mr. Rodzinski, an effort to fill out the .sea.son with other con- 
ductors followeil, ami Sr(dcowski, U’alter, 1 lendl, and Efrem 
Kurtz were hurriedly recruited to fill in the gaps resulting from 
the vacancy. 
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October 4 

A rising salutk from both audience and orchestra grcctctl the 
entrance of Dr. Serge Kous.sevir/.kv as he opened tliis 
afternoon the sixty-sixth sca.son of the Boston S\’inphony Or- 
chestra at Symphony Hall. VN’ith this concert he entered upon 
his own twenty-third season as the conductor of that great or- 
chestra, and his .second as its musical director- (iharact eristic of 
his devotion to new mu.sic was the inclusion of ShostakoN'ich’s 
Symphony No. 9 on the program, a work uhich Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky had introduced to this country' a few months earlier at the 
Berkshire Festival in 'Fanglewood, Alassachusetts, ’Fhe remaiiuler 
of the program was given over to Scriabin's Lv Voi'inc dc I'Extijsc 
and Brahuts’s Symphony No. i in (Hninor. 

The performance today of the vSho.srakovich symphony coin- 
cided with a Afo.scow de,spafch to the New ^'ork i'uwx which 
reported that the (kmununist Party newspaper, (lull lire it mi Life, 
had condemned the work as a “playful and fanciful trille'’ lack- 
ing “warm ideological conviction.'' Dr. Koussevirzky rose to de- 
fend the .symphony as “one of the nunst beautiful of our ctaiteiU" 
porary works.” Aaswering the Ru.s.sian criticism that the work 
was little more than a .sr}'lizaiion of the old classics, he srareil: 
“Shostakovich’s classicism is modern, a classicism not in the <»ld 
understanding. 'Fhe whole content, the form, the harmony, is 
contemporary in this .symphony." 

American reaction to this symphony, inspired lua only by this 
bur by subsc(|ucnt performances by other orchestras, varied 
from dismis-sal (“as a piece of mu.sic it is worthless,” B. 1 1. 
Haggin in the Nation), to lukewann appreciation (it “conveys, 
among other things, a certain refreshing impudence, a thumb to- 
fhe-nose irrc.spon.sibilify where decencies of style are com-erned 
which sugge.st that Sho.stakovich also had hail enough of the 
heavy weather of the Seventh and I'.ighth symphonies," Olin 
Downes in the New York Tinics), to Dr. Koussevitzkj 's own 
unqualified tribute. 
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The season’s opening in Boston revealed an innovation within 
the personnel of the orchestra itself. For the first time in its 
history, a native American was iastalled as a first-desk player. 
Me was oboist John llolmes, twenty-eight, of Rochester, New 
York, selected to fill the place left vacant by the retirement of 
Fernand Ciillct. 

During the season, the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
si.'cty-scvcn concerts in its home city, including twenty-four pairs 
of Friday afternoon and Saturday evening performances, six 
Sunday afrcrnf)on and six Tuesday evening concerts, six youth 
concerts, and one Pension Fund concert. There were forty-eight 
concerts on tour, and a weekly Tuesday evening broadcast over 
the ABC network which, midway in the season, acquired a new 
sponsor, the John Hancock Life Insurance Company. Guest con- 
ductors included Darius Milhaud and Camargo Guarnieri (in 
performances of their own works), Charles Muench, Bruno 
Walter, Leonard Bernstein, and Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
of the orchestra. 

The encouragement of native American composers once again 
distinguished the Boston Symphony season. Tlirec new Ameri- 
can works were introduced: Aaron 0)pland’s Third Symphony, 
Roy I larris’s Celelrratim, and Lukas Foss’s The Song of Songs. 
Darius Milhaud’s Symphony No. 2 was also given its world pre- 
miere. 

The .^merican premieres during the season included a new 
symphony by ( hiarnieri, directed by the composer, Honegger’s 
Symphony for Strings, Jaubert’s Sonata a Due, and the latest 
work of Richard Strau.ss, Metaniorpbosen. 

A i..\st .MixtM'Fc SErrr,K,MENT of a wage dispute with the Amer- 
ican I'edcration of Musicians paved the way for the open- 
ing of the f<»rty-sevcnth season of the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the .Academy of .Music in that city. Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducted. For a while it seemed that the .sea.son’s first concert would 
have to be postponed. With only several days to spare, a com- 
promise was reached in which the musicians won a ten-dollar in- 
crease in their minimum weekly salaries. 
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As in Chicago one evening earlier, the nuisic of the three 
“B’s” dominated the program this afternoon. Bach was repre- 
sented by the Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor in a new tran- 
scription by Air. Ormandy, heard for the first tiitic in this coun- 
try. The work was originally written for organ. It was follo\\’ed 
by Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8 in 1 ' major and Brahm.s's Sym- 
phony No. 4 in K minor. The .same program was repeated ^mr 
days later in Carnegie I lall. New A’ork, at the orchestra’s first 
concert of the season in that cit\'. 

The seventy-six subscription concerts of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the Acadcni} of Mu-sic included twenty-eight pairs of 
Friday afternoons and Saturday cvening.s. ten Monday evenings, 
five youth and five children’s concerts. 'Fhere were fort\'-scven 
concerts on tour and forty-three special concerts of which 
twenty-six were broadc;i.st on Sarurda\' afternoons over the (iBS 
network. The guest conductors for the season were Dimitri 
Alitropoulos, ( Jeorge Szell, Bruno Walter, Igor Srravin.sk\', and 
Zoltan Koddly. 

There were three world premieres: Louis ( ic.sensway’s Con- 
certo for Flute and Orchestra, Anis h’uleihan’s Tbn'c Cyprus 
Scrci 7 ades, and Constaitt \’attclain’s Symphony hi One Moxv- 
ment. The American premieres tvere: Serge Prokofiev’s Odt: to 
the End of the War, Manuel Rosenthal’s Saint Francis of Assisi, 
and Zoltan Kodaly’s Veacock Variations. 


T he wkkki.y Wednesday evening radio program, “Invitation 
to Music,” tonight begati a new season of broailcasfs over 
the Columbia Broadca.sring System, h’astidiously avoiding the 
hackneyed and the traditional, these concerts by the CBS Sym- 
phony Orchc.stra were always alive with novelty ami d)’namic 
interest, and provided .some of the most .stimulating musical ex- 
periences heard over the radio. In recognition of this achieve- 
ment, the scries received on April 17, 1947, the (Jeorge Foster 
Peabody (yitation for bringing to the air “compositions and 
composers who deserve but might nor otherwi.se h.ive received 
the hearing.” 
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Tonight’s performance was characteristic of the accent on the 
new which was stressed throughout the entire season of radio 
concerts. It featured the American premiere of the Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra by Bissario Shcbalin. Miriam Solovieff was 
the soloist, and Bernard I lerrmann conducted. 

'rhcrc were four world premieres heard during the remaining 
concerts: Richard Arnell’s Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
with \’era Brodsky, pianist, and Bernard Herrmann conducting; 
C^amargo (Uiamicri’s (Joncerto No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra, 
\vith Lidia Samocs, pianist, and the composer conducting; Fred- 
erick Jacobi’s Two Vicccs in Sabbath Mood, Nicolai Berezow- 
sky directing; ami Heitor Villa-Lobos’s Baebianas Brasileiras 
No. j, for piano and orchestra, Jose Brandao, pianist, with the 
compo.ser comlucti ng. 

In adilition, there were the following American premieres: 
ICric Coates’s 'I'wo Movements from The Three Elizabeths, con- 
ductcil by the composer; Anthony Collins’s overture. The 
Dmiciiig Master, and his Hogarth Suite, conducted by the com- 
poser; .Martin Kraus’s Symphony in C minor, a forgotten eight- 
eenth-century work, directed by F.dvard Fcndler; Nikolai 
LopatnikofT’s C Concerto No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra, the com- 
poser at the piano and Nicolai Berezow-sky conducting; and 
the \’iolin Concerto of Shcbalin mentioned above. 

One of the particularly significant features of these radio con- 
certs was the appearance of conductors to conduct or perform 
their own works. 'Fhey were: Eric Coates, Anthony Collins, 
(leorges Isnesco, (.iiniargo Cluamieri, Zoltan Kodaly, Nikolai 
LopatnikolF, Darius .Milhaud, Igor Stravinsky, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, and William Walton. 

'rwenty-threc conductors participated in these broadcasts: 
Alfredo Antonini, Leon Bar/in, Nicolai Berezowsky, Frank 
Brief r, I'-ric (k>atcs, Anthony Collims, Ceorges Encsco, Edvard 
Fendler, Arthur Fiedler, (iimargo Guarnicri, Walter Hcndl, 
Bernard I lerrmann, Zoltan Kodaly, Charles Lichtcr, Darius Mil- 
haud, Manuel Rosenthal, Daniel Saidenberg, Tibor Scrly, Robert 
Shaw, Reginald Stewart, Leopold Stokowski, Igor Stravinsky, 
and 1 leiror Villa-Lobos. 
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October 5 

T hk first musical arrisrs from rhc Soviet I'nion to visit the 
United States since the,\var were presented tonight at Town 
Hall, New York, under the j(»inr auspices of the American-Soviet 
A^usic Society and the National (Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. I'hcy were Zoya 1 Kiidai, sojirano, ami h an Pator- 
zhinsky, basso, leading singers of the Kiev Stare Opera. Both 
were among their countr\'’s mo.st distinguished musical repre- 
sentatives, having won the Stalin Prize and carr\'ing the official 
title of People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. Besides, .\Ir. Patorzhinsky 
held the highest Soviet decoration, the Order of Lenin. 

The program of lieder, folk songs, and arias evoked consider- 
able enthusiasm from the audience, whicli, combined with the 
praises of the critics the following morning, seemed to ensure 
the success of a one-month tour that had been projccrcil for the 
artists. However, even before this initial performance, there 
sounded diplomatic overtf>nes of a disturbing nature. Tlie singers 
were ordered by the United States Department of Justice t«) 
register as' foreign agents of rlieir government <ir incur penalties. 
Though they explained that they had come by invitation, and 
for purely cultural purposes, the artists received an ultimatum on 
the day of their recital. 'Fogerher with three other Soviet citizens 
with whom they were traveling, Mme. 1 faidai ami \lr. Pator- 
zhinsky canceled their engagements and, within a week after 
their 'I'own I lall appearance, departeil for home rather than su!>- 
mit to an unprecedented order which probably never before had 
been invoked against concert ariLsts. 

Four of America’s leading musicians Serge Koussevitzky, 

Howard Hanson, Douglas Moore, ami .Varon (ioplaml im- 

mediately drew up a protest which they dispatched to Attorney 
(icneral 'I’om (ilark. Acting Secretary of State Dean ,\cheson, 
and President ’rrurnan: 

“It wjis with great shock that we read ami heanl the disturb- 
ing news which appeared in the [iress ami on the radio yesterday. 
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Can it be true that the two great artists visiting this country and 
performing as the first musical representatives to come from the 
Soviet Union since the war should receive such a welcome? 
Are cultural representatives from all countries coming to the 
United States to be requested to register as foreign agents? 

“We cannot feel that any responsible citizen of this country 
can accept an action of this sort without deep misgivings as to 
its implications and the very serious connotations. 

“It seems inconceivable that a department of our government 
should act in such a way as to set a precedent which will so 
completely block the normal and necessary exchange of cultural 
representatives between tiic richly endowed nations of the 
world. 

“The great musical culture of this country has been created 
by the free and constant interchange with musicians of all lands. 
We have received in the past the art, and have as part of our 
tradition the visits, of Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Glazu- 
nov, Anton Rubinstein, Scriabin, Chaliapin, Rachmaninoff, Pro- 
kofiev, and countless others from this one land — ^to say nothing 
of Dvorak, Mahler, Sibelius, Puccini, Mascagni, Delius, Elgar, 
Saint-Saen.s, Ravel, and (Ja.sals from other countries, who have 
visited our .shores and have created music in our midst. And in 
other allied cultural fields our tradition is rich with the memories 
of Eleanor Duse, Sarah Bernhardt, the Moscow Art Theater, 
Diaghilev, George Bernard Shaw, and the ‘Old Vic’ company. 

“The unprecedented subjection of these two great Ukrainian 
artists to this present imlignity is a great danger to the full de- 
velopment of our musical life — to that t)f the world, if we arc 
to set an example. Eor by accepting this step, we arc voluntarily 
excluding the i)asic means of achieving world understanding. 

“As this matter is of tleej) significance and interest to each one 
of us personally anti to the i\mcrican people nationally, we ur- 
gently request an answer to this letter clarifying your official 
action and defining the future application of this procedure.” 

'Ilic four who signed the above prote.st were not alone in their 
alarm. Others pointed out that, on rite very same day that the 
Soviet artusts left this country, the British pianist. Dame Myra 
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Christopher Lynch, young Irish tenor, made his American debut 
tonight on the “V'oice of lurestone” program. 'I’o give rlie oc- 
casion added significance, the broadcast was transferred from 
the NBC studios in Radio Ciry, New York, to Carnegie I lall. 

Mr. Lynch’s radio appearance was preceded I)y promotional 
fanfare uninhibited in its u.sc of superlatives, a campaign in which 
the youthful Irish singer was hailed as John McCormack’s pro- 
tege and successor. I'he basis for this high-flown e.xploitation lay 
in the fact that, shortly before his death in 1945, iMc(k>rmack 
had heard the young man sing and, according to credible testi- 
mony, pronounced young Lj'nch his successor. 

Some critics took exception to the billing of an initial radio 
appearance as a debut in the accepted musical sense of the term, 
noting that radio reproduction, in which volume attd range arc 
subjected to artificial modification by factors beyond the artist’s 
control, seemed an inappropriate testing ground for a true artist. 
However, they did point out that, in such hardy perennials as 
“Macushla” and “I I lear You (falling .Me,” Mr. Lynch revealed a 
“thoroughly pleasant voice . . . heard to be.st advantage in the 
higher register.” What appearetl to be lacking was “the strength 
and vigor of a dominant personality.” 

After the performance, huge buses transported the fifteen 
hundred guests to a reception and buffet sujtper at the vStarlight 
Roof of the Waldorf-.Asfttria I lotel, where they were greeted 
by Mr. and Mrs. 1 larvey Kire.stone, lavishly fed, and entertained 
with a musical performance l>y Klizabeth Kiresrone, ilaughrer <»f 
the sponsor, in a rendition of one of her own piano compositions. 

Bc.sidcs appearing on twenty-two .Monday evening broailcasrs 
between September 30 and iVIay 12, Mr. Lynch filleil a concert 
schedule between October 17 and .May 9 which inchuled thirty 
engagements that took him throughout the count rv. 

Born twenty-five years agfi at Rnthkeale, on the banks of the Decl, 
in Ireland, Christoplier Lyndt was discovered in ii;42 by a nieml)cr 
of the wealthy O’Mara meat-packing and music loving family in a 
Limerick motion-picture theiuer. .Arrangements were consititt’mated 
for Mr. Lynch to .study in Dublin witli A'inceni O'lfrien, teacher 
and discoverer of John iMef-’ormack. Tlie lail so<in tttet the celebrated 
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tenor, who then gave voice to the comment which launched a new 
and promising career. 

Before his arrival in America, Mr. Lynch had given some thirty 
recitals and had made a few records for HMV. It was a phonograph 
record which introduced him to Mr. Firestone for his radio program; 
and it was an article in Time Magazine (March 19, 1945) which 
induced Arthur Judson, president of Columbia Concerts, Inc., to 
negotiate a long-term contract with Mr. Lynch for American con- 
cert appearances. 

A strapping, blue-eyed, brown-haired young man, Christopher 
Lynch was one of the outstanding goal-keepers in the rugged Irish 
sport of hurley. His parents had been breeders of horses, and he 
boasts of the fact that the first money he made in America was not 
through singing but by picking winners at Belmont Park race track 
in Long Island. 

F or the third successive season, the Debut and ILncore Con- 
certs embarked on a unique plan of coupling established art- 
ists with comparative newcomers in joint appearances. The idea 
— ^brainchild of young Sherman Pitluck, who once had aspired to 
become a concert violinist — ^was to hurdle two main obstacles 
facing every debut by an unknown, adequate financing and an 
audience. In Mr. Pitluck’s scheme, name-artists draw the paying 
audience into the concert hall, thereby providing a public (and 
sometimes even a modest fee) for the unknown hopefuls in- 
cluded on the same program. Twice in the past two seasons, 
these concerts were responsible for bringing recognition to d6- 
but artists. In 1944, at the concert in which this scries was born, 
the Guilet String Quartet was brought from complete obscurity 
to almost overnight fame. The next morning, an official from 
RCA Victor telcplioncd to sign the ensemble for recordings. A 
young pianist introduced in 1945, Ethel Kramer, toured the 
country succc.ssfully one year later. 

Indicative of the growing success of this project was the fact 
that tonight’s concert took place in New York’s Town Hall. 
During the two previous scasfms the much .smaller Times Hall 
was found adequate. In conjunction with the current scries, a De- 
but and I'mcore Concert Guild was fonned, with Countess 
Emma Loeffier do Zaniba as founder-chairman. 
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The debut at tonight’s event was by CJraciela Rivera, colora- 
tura soprano from Puerto Rico. .:\nne Rullmer’s thirty-piece 
all-woman symphony orchestra pn>vitlcd the “experienced" con- 
trast. Because of Miss Kullmer’s illness, her place on the con- 
ductor’s stand was taken by Zoltan Fekcte, who directed a 
diverse program including music by Mozart, Bruckner, and 
Handel. The Handel work consisted of music collated by .Mr. 
Fekcte fn)ni the oratorio, Jcpbtha. Mr. I'ekete, it appears, is 
something of a I landel entliusiast, for this is tlic eighth suite he 
has arranged from that composer’s music. 

Miss Rivera, who had previously sung with the New Orleans 
Opera G)nipany, in the road company of Rosalinda, and during 
a USO tour of Europe, wius found to be “charming, poised, and 
pretty,” and “she sang with style.” 

During the remaining five concerts of the season. Debut and 
Encore Concerts presented such star attractions as Ouiomar 
Novacs, Regina Resnik, Olga (ioelho, Salvatore .Maria de Ste- 
fano, I lugh Thomp.son, and John (mrigliano, togetlier with de- 
but appearances by Walter Stafford, bass-baritone, Ardyth 
Walker, ’cellist, jimme Jean Ilaward, dramatic .s<»prano, .Atlrian 
Fisher, pianist, Barbara 'Froxell, .soprano, and Jay Karlin, vit)lin- 
ist. 

Ij-uun-EK Day” wius celebrated today by the faculty and stu- 

ciJI dents of Fisk University at Nashville. I'etmcsscc, to com- 
memorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the historic Jubilee 
Singers. The festivities included a pilgrimage to the graves of the 
original members of the chorus. 

The rise in popularity of the Negro spiritual can I>c traced largely 
to the pioneer clTorts of the Fisk Juldlce Singers. 

Fisk University was founded in jKtitS to provide educational facili- 
ties for the newly freed Negroes. Almo.sr from the day <if its incep- 
tion, it was harassed by financial prtjblems, the Mtlutioit of wlticfi was 
ultimately discovered Iw the treasurer, (feorge L. U'hite. He had 
often heard students of his school .sing in groups and, in an inspired 
moment, felt that the entire country, the white majority j>articuiarly, 
might be interested in the poignant music of his race. The University 
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authorities reluctantly gave him permission to create a choral group 
consisting of twelve pupils, Mr. White defraying all expenses. For 
two years, he trained the ensemble until it acquired finish, precision, 
and integration. 

On October 6, 1871, the group left Nashville for its tour of the 
country. The first concerts were greeted with rather cool reserve; 
but, as the tour progressed and as the music grew more familiar, the 
enthusiasm of audiences increased. The road was finally paved with 
unexpected triumphs. At the Gilmore Music Festival in Boston in 
1872 an audience of twenty thousand rose to its feet and shouted: 
“Jubilee Forever!” In 1878, when the Fisk Jubilee Singers returned 
to the University, they brought back with them irorc than $150,000, 
testimony that the spiritual (first known as a “jubilee song” in honor 
of the ensemble that made it famous) had conquered America. 


October 7 

T he two hundredth anniversary of the birth of William 
Billings, the first American composer to make music his 
profession, was commemorated today by the announcement of 
the publication of the first complete edition of his works by 
C. C. Birchard and Company, of Boston, under the editorship of 
Oliver Daniel. Two groups have already left the press, with the 
remaining volumes scheduled for publication within the next 
twelve months. 

A rather grotesque figure— with one leg, one eye, a rasping voice, 
a slouching figure, and sloppy dress — ^Billings was nevertheless one of 
the most invigorating forces' in the early history of American music. 
He was bom in Boston on October 7, 174(5, and became a tanner by 
profession, but a musician by choice. As a boy he acquired his musi- 
cal education by memorizing Taasur’s Musical Grmmim. Later on 
he abandoned tanning for a more active musical life as choirmaster 
and composer. Dissatisfied with the dull hymn tunes then used in 
New England, he wrote what he called “fuguing tunes,” in which 
the counterpoint was crude and the harmonics in open violation of 
text-book rules. But they had movement and strength, and intro- 
duced a new vitality into the p.salmody of the day. Ills original 
hymns and anthems were included in six collections which he com- 
piled and published: The New Englmid Psalm Singer (1770); The 
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Singing Masters Assistant (1778); Music in Miniature (1779); The 
Psabn Singer's Assistant (1781); The Suffolk Harmony (1786); and 
The Continental Harmony (1794). 

With the outi)rcak of the Revolutionary War, Billings adapted 
some of his hymns for martial purposes, writing new lyrics. One of 
these was the’ celebrated “Chester'’ which was ^^'ldcly' sung by the 
Colonial soldiers and which has frequently been described as the 
“A'larseillaise” of the Revolutionary War. 

Billings is also credited with having introduced the ti.se of the 
pitch-pipe and to have originated formal concerts in New h'ngland. 
Singing clas'ses which he conducted in Stoughton, Alassachusetts, in 
1774 became the nucleus for the celebraretl Stoughton Musical So- 
ciety, the first formal choral organization in this countr)’. 


October 10 

M usicai. OOURMF.T.S found lavish and stimulating fare in the 
first American performance <jf Manuel Rosenthal’s Mu- 
sique de Table, played tonight by the Philhannonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, Artur Rodzinski conducting. The re- 
mainder of the program included Beethoven’s Symphony No. i 
in C major, the same composer’s Concerto No, i in C major 
for Piano and Orchestra (Maryla Jonas, soloist), and Richard 
Strauss’s Walrzcs from Der Roseukavalier. 

lltc Rosenthal work was written in 1942, a period in which 
the composer was active in the French uiulerground movement. 
Food, even the few ba.sic items necessary for stil)si.stencc, being 
scarce in subjugated France, Rotienthal took to imagining .sump- 
tuous inenu.s, like many another half-starved iiulividual. Being 
a compo.ser, he decided to set one of them to music. 

'Fite eight sections of the orchestral suite arc tlc.scribed by the 
composer as follows: 

I (a). Macsto.so: (lucsts I'.nfer the Dining Room. 

(b). Tempo allegro gioco.so: Salade russe. 

II. Alodcrato: Fels in Red Wine. 

III. Moderato: Quenelles lymtnaise (,\ j)aste of chicken or 
pike fish mixed with cream, flour, sind beaten whites of egg. 
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shaped like small sausages, poached and served with cream sauce 
of chicken broth and fish base). 

IV. Allegro moderate, tempo di marcia: Beef Tenderloin. 

V. Allegro non troppo: Mixed Fresh Vegetables. 

VI. Allegro giocoso: Loin of Venison. 

VII (a) . Moderator Salade de saison. 

(b) . Allegro non troppo: Fro7mge de inontagne (prob- 
ably goat cheese). 

VIII. Finale, allegro ritmico. 

The finale, in concerto style with each section of the orchestra 
heard in turn, was intended as a hymn to gastronomy. 

The critics generally agreed that the music was “fanciful, 
humorous, fascinatingly colored, extremely alive.” 

E nthusiasm raced from handclappers to headline writers at 
the conclusion tonight of the first professional performance 
in America of Richard Strauss’s thirty-year-old opera, Ariadne 
mf Naxos, by the New York City Opera Company. It was pre- 
sented bilingually, with the prologue given in an English trans- 
lation hy Lewis Sydenham and the main body sung to the origi- 
nal German text of Mugo von Hofmannsthal. “The most im- 
portant single event thus far of our music season,” reported Olin 
Downes in the New York Times, “which must rank as one of the 
finest operatic interpretations witnessed hereabouts in years.” 

Experimental in form, intimate and sparkling, the opera de- 
manded, and received, virtuoso performances not only from the 
entire cast of singers but also from the thirty-seven instruments 
in the chamber orchestra required by the score. Credit for the 
general excellence of the production went first and foremost to 
Laszlo I lalasz, general managfr and conductor, under whom the 
orchestra played with lucidity and precision. Tlic stage director, 
Leopold Sachse, contributed his authoritative experience, gained 
by working closely with Richard Strauss and the librettist, I lugo 
von Hofmannsthal, in early German productions of the opera. A 
year and a half of preparation and three months of actual two-a- 
day stage rehearsals had gone into tonight’s production. The sus- 
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taincd zeal of the entire ensemble was evident in the understand- 
ing and esprit of the finished performance. 

The lion’s share of individual honors went to the leading 
sopranos: Ella Flcsch, stately Hungarian who had originally sung 
the title role under Strauss’s direction, purportedly his personal 
choice for the part; \''irginia MaeWatters, who sang Zerbinetta 
with coloratura brilliance; and Folyna Stoska, lyric soprano, in 
the tricky role of the boy composer. 

But enthusiasm w:ts rc.scr\'cd mainly for the opera itself. 
Though stylistic interest superseded tlic emotional intensity of 
earlier Strau-ss operas, Ariadne had a sparkle and clarity of musi- 
cal texture nor found in the composer’s other nuisrerpicces for the 
stage. The public acclaim for this revival proved so great that 
six additional pcrfonnances had to be scheduled by the Qty 
Center Opera Ck)mpany. 

Originally written as an interlude for Max Reinhardt’s production 
of Molicrc’.s Le Bourfreois Gentilhownic in on 2, the opera was later 
revised as a completely independent work anil was thus nresented for 
the first time in \'ienila in h)i6. llie first American performance was 
given in CJcnuan by the Philadelphia (-’ivic Opera (.'ompany under 
the direction of Alexander Smullcns in Philadelphia on November i, 
192K, with Nelson luldy and Helen Jepson (both then still un- 
known) appearing in minor roles. In December i9;4, a performance 
in English was given by the opera department of the Juilliard (Jrad- 
uate School, directed by Albert Stoesscl. 

October 11 

T oday marked the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Anton 
Bruckner, celebrated Austrian composer. In commemora- 
tion of the event, the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Dr. 
Serge Kous-sevitzky offered the composer’s Symphony No. 8 in 
C minor, heard in Bo.ston for the first time in seven years. 

Despite the pa.s.sionate efforts of conductors like Serge Kotissevit- 
zky, Bruno Walter, and Ivugcne Onnandy to make Bruckner’s music 
better known to thi.s country, the Austfiitn symphonist is today no 
clo.ser to general acceptance’by the American music pul>lic than he 
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was at the turn of the century. Much of his music has sounded prolix 
and over-rhetorical to audiences in this country, even while they 
recognize that in his best moments Bruckner achieves an expression 
of mysticism and eloquence uniquely his own. Generally speaking, 
American critics tend to corroborate this judgment. 


October 12 

AN AUDIENCE that Overflowed onto the stage of New York’s 
X\. Town Hall rose to its feet this afternoon to greet Dame 
Myra Hess on her first appearance in America in seven and a 
half years. The warm and affectionate tribute was, in part, an 
acknowledgment on the part of the audicuce that Miss Hess is 
one of the supreme aristocratic artists of our time. In largest 
measure, however, it was a spontaneous expression of homage to 
a woman who, throughout the course of the war, had served 
so heroically, and with such self-abnegation, on behalf of Lon- 
don’s war-weary workers. 

The audience then settled down to hear a characteristic Myra 
Hess program. It was presented with nobility and modesty. The 
stylistic restraint came as a welcome relief to the thumping and 
percussive pianism that prevails in our concert halls today. The 
music included Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. i lo, the French 
Suite No. 5 in G major of Bach, the early and seldom-heard Six 
Variations, Op. 34, of Beethoven, and the Sonata in F minor of 
Brahms. 

During the intermission. Dame Myra spoke briefly and inti- 
mately to the audience, thanking Americans for the substantial 
funds they had contributed towards her wartime work, voicing 
her opinion that this mutual effort i i a work of culture between 
the two nations would remain an enduring bond. 

Miss Hess’s American tour this season was a comparatively 
limited one, ending with a Carnegie Hall recital in New York 
on December 14. Besides the two New York recitals, it included 
two other recitals (in Boston and Newark), two appearances 
over the radio (NBC Symphony and the 'Iclcphone Hour), and 
seven guest performances with three major orchestras. 
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When hostilities broke out in Kurope in lyjy, Mvra Hess immedi- 
ately canceled her projected American tour in orifer to devote her- 
self completely to the war effort. Recognizing the importance of 
music as a weapon for morale, she enlisted her art into the service of 
her country by inaugurating, on October 10 of the same year, noon- 
day concerts m the cupola of the National (lallcry in London. She 
envisioned a new kind of sanctuary in which the gruesome realities 
of modern warfare would nor enter, a refuge for war-exhausted 
Londoners, a bomb-proof shelter of the spirit. At one of her first 
concerts .she made her aim clear in a brief and fortliright speech to 
the audience: “I want to keep this little oasis of peace going in the 
heart of London, 'and although we niay be a small community, the 
principle of not being deterred by those evil forces is imporraht." 

At first, her concerts consisted solely of piano recitals. Then, as 
tlic noon-day events began to attract capacity auilienccs, she ex- 
panded her programs to include other artists besides herself, embrac- 
ing an ambitioiKS repertorv of great chamber-music works. When 
the lilitzk’Ticfr wreaked its fury on London, .Miss I Ie,ss transferred the 
concerts to an underground shelter beneath the ( Jallcry. 'I'liis was 
her only concession to the dangers of war. l'.ach day, punctually at 
1 1: 30 in the morning, she could be seen making her uay through' the 
wreckage and havoc, walking briskly from her home to the nearby 
Gallery where she had an appointment with her fellow Londoners. 
And each day, thc.se victims of Nazi barbarism, tlieir nerves strained 
by the .shattering air attacks of the nighr before, their bodies ex- 
hausted by the work since <lawn of assi.sring in putting our fires and 
clearing wreckage, would make their w.iy at noon to the uniler- 
ground auditorium to hear the music of the ages. 

By the time the war came to an end, Myra 1 less had arranged 
concerts before an estimated ttual audience of almosr a million music 
lovers. Approximately one thoitsand artists assi.sred her in the pre.s- 
entation or these events, none of whom received any compensation. 
The small adniksion charge was u-seil by Miss lle.ss as parr of a 
permanent fund to assi,st British musiciaas impoverisitetl by the war. 

Although she was created a Dame (lomniander of the Order of the 
British Crown by King George VI in 1941 for her sendees to her 
country. Miss I lass has declared that she is prouder still of the fact 
that “taxi-drivers had learned to love Mozart, and waiters becatne 
friends of Beethoven’s chamber-music.” 

B KCAtrsE ITS niasical director, iMigeiic ( joosscn.s, w^as absent in 
h'ngland for guc.st appcarancc-s, the openitig of the fifty-sec- 
ond .season of the Cincitmari Symphony Orchestra, at (fincinnati’s 
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Music Hall this afternoon, was entrusted to a guest, Vladimir 
Golschmann. The program broke no pioneer trails. It consisted 
of Berlioz’s overture, Romcm Cmiival, Debussy’s Two Noc- 
turnes, Tchaikovsky’s overture-fantasia, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 4 in E minor. 

The orchestral season in Cincinnati was marked by a veritable 
invasion of guest conductors to supplement Mr. Goossens. They 
included Leonard Bernstein, Vladimir Golschmann, Thor John- 
son, Efrem Kurtz, Charles Mucnch, and Paul Paray. Before the 
season ended, it was officially announced that Eugene Goossens 
had resigned liis post as music director of the orchestra, a post 
which he held with distinction since 1931, in order to go to 
Australia as conductor of the Sydney Symphony Orchestra and 
director of the New South Wales Conservatory of Music. Thor 
Johnson, young American conductor who had made a deep im- 
pression Vith guest appearances in Qncinnati, was selected as 
Mr. Goossens’s successor. 

Tlie orchestra participated in forty subscription concerts at 
the Music Hall, five popular Sunday afternoon concerts, five 
young peoples’ concerts, and eighty-six concerts on tour. Only 
one American premiere appeared on its programs: the Suite from 
the ballet Corrobborce by John Antill, on November 23. 


October 14 

A SIX-DAY EXTRAVAGANZA of Orchestral, choral, and solo music 
was t()night launched in Worcester, Massachusetts, with 
more than four thousand music lovers congesting the War Me- 
morial Auditorium. The Worcester Music Festival had entered 
upon its eighty-seventh year. As in the preceding three seasons, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, directed by Eugene Ormandy, was 
the principal attraction. Also featured was the Worcester Fes- 
tival (Chorus, led by Walter I lowe, music director of the festival. 

The programs emphasized the time-tried and the familiar, 
rather than the new and the adventurous. The opening concert 
was frankly labeled “Familiar Music,” and included works gen- 
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erally associated with summer or “Pop” concerts. A high spot 
of the evening was the Rhapsody in Blue, the solo piano being 
played by Jesus Alaria Sanroma. 

The second evening was devoted to an all-Wagncr program, 
with Astrid Varnay, soprano, as soloist. The local newspapers 
had been strangely apj)rehcnsive about a concert devoted ex- 
clusively to Wagner, and their forebodings were confirmed by 
the gaps of empty seats in the audirorium. “It made the reviewer 
wonder,” commenred Quaintance Eaton in Musical America, 
“why a festival eighty-seven years old wasn’t acclimated to 
Wagner by this time.” 

7'hc third night brought a brief intcniiission to the formal 
portion of the scries with the scheduling of an evening rehearsal. 
The following evening was entitled “Rus-sian Night” and 
brought the one novelty of the entire festival — the first New 
England pre.scnration of Prokofiev’s cantata, Alexander Nevsky. 
Also heard in this program was AVilliam Kapell, pianist, who 
performed Tchaikovsky’s Concerto No, i in B-flat minor with 
the orche.stra. 

The next day, Friday, was traditionally “Artist’s Night.” 
Since 1940, this had been an occasion for a concert by Richard 
Crooks, until recently when a local .scribe complained that the 
event now called for “the glamor of a lovely face, the sheen and 
glitter of a charming gown.” This year the artist was ICleanor 
Steber, .soprano. 

Saturday morning was “Young People’s Day," the orchestra 
being conducted by Alexander I lilsbcrg in a program which in- 
cluded Kleiasingcr’s Tzibhy the Tuba, with Paul Tripp as nar- 
rator, and Harl McDonald’s arrangement of The Arkansas 
Traveler. 

The finale of the festival was, as custom dictated, a “Sym- 
phonic Night,” highlighting this year Dvofak’s Te Detent, with 
the Worcc.stcr Festival Chorus, and including Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 5 in C minor, his Rptmit Overture, and Richard 
Strauss’s Walr/,cs from Der Rosenkavalier. 

Of the fastival as a whole, the critics were agreed that the level 
of performance was high, just as the imagination and daring in 
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the program-making comparatively low. Plaintively, the cor- 
respondent of Musical America suggested — after noting the in- 
creased revenues at the box-office — ^that now that a surplus had 
been acquired for the festival, some of it might be used to good 
advantage in commissioning a new choral work, thereby arous- 
ing national interest as well as local pride. 

Published in conjunction with the current festival was a handsome 
volume. The Worcester Music Festival, Its Background and History, 
18^8-1^46, written by Raymond Morin, pianist, teacher, and music 
critic for the Worcester T elegram. It was obviously a labor of love 
and, in addition to its detailed account of the history of the festival, 
possessed a wealth of anecdote and human interest. Profits accruing 
from the sale of the book were to be applied towards the funds of 
the Festival Association. 

I N THE candlelit ballroom of the colonial Governor’s palace in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, the first of six chamber-music con- 
certs, comprising the ninth annual festival of eighteenth-century 
music, took place. Ralph Kirkpatrick, noted harpsichordist who 
has directed these festivals since their inception in 1938, was 
again the organizing .spirit. Two identical series, each of three 
concerts, were heard this week under the sponsorship of the 
corporation administering the restored city as part of a program 
to recreate the colonial capital of two centuries ago. Assisting 
Adr. Kirlcpatrick in the performances were Alexander Schneider, 
violinist, Daniel Saidenberg, ’cellist, Mitchell Miller, oboist, 
Viola Morris, soprano, and Victoria Anderson, contralto. 

The first pair of concerts, on October 14 and 17, presented 
sonatas for violin and harpsichord by Corelli and Mozart, the 
Partita in E major for violin by Bach, a triple concerto by 
Couperin, and an early Trio by Joseph Haydn. On October 15 
and 18, Viola Morris and Victoria Anderson, known on the 
concert stage as the “English Duo,” performed duets by Pergo- 
lesi, Handel, Ale-ssandro Scarlatti, Purcell, and Couperin, while 
Ralph Kirkpatrick provided variety with an assortment of harp- 
sichord pieces by Rameau, Domenico Scarlatti, and Couperin. 
The final pair of concerts, on October 16 and 19, brought music 
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by Veracini, Handel, Mozart, and Rameau for various combina- 
tions of instruments. 


October 15 

S hostakovich’s vSymphony No. y (sec October 4) highlighted 
the season’s opening program of the Kansas C!lity Philhar- 
monic Orchestra tonight at the Music I lall under the baton of 
Efrem Kurtz. The remainder of the program was devoted to 
Wagner’s Overture to Die Meistersuiger and Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 7 in A major. 

The introduction of this work to the symphony audiences of 
Kansas City emphsisizcd the broad base on which the f>rchestra 
had been reinforced in recent seasons. Before l''frem Kurtz took 
over the direction of the orchestra, four years ago, its season 
consisted only of ten concerts and attracted bur seven hundred 
subscribers. This season, the orchestra proved itself to be one of 
the few organizations of its kind in the country that arc almost 
self-sustaining. Time Magazine revealed that it “earns 85% of its 
annual $198,000 bvidget at the box-oBice and by radio contracts, 
whereas most major orchestras are lucky to bring in 70% of 
their keep.” 

During the 194^5-1947 sca.son, the Kansas City Philhannonic 
Orchestra performed twenty pairs of subscription concerts and 
with them eight Sunday evening “Pop” concerts, twelve radio 
broadcasts, and sundry other special appearances both in and 
out of the city. The season was marked by the world premiere of 
a new suite from the ballet I^ysistrata by Richard Mohaupt. 
Virgil Thotason appeared as guest cmiductor in a perfonnance 
of his The IHono that Broke the Vlains. 

Efrem Kurtz persuaded several patrons to contribute a fund of 
$2,5(x) to pay for the engagement of eight young artists to appear on 
the regular Sunday evening “Pop" concert series, 'I'his project, 
Mr. Kurtz explained, was to serve a triple purpose: to provide a .show- 
case for unknown artists; ro give young artists exiterience in per- 
forming with a major symphony ftrehestra; to build up a public for 
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these newcomers. He pointed to prewar Europe where young musi- 
cians had the advantage of provincial experience to prepare them for 
performances in leading music centers. “In the United States,” said 
Mr. Kurtz, “it is the opposite. Here an artist must have the approval 
of mighty New York before even the smallest town will dream of 
engaging him.” 

The first six musicians to profit from this special endovment were: 
Jacob Lateincr, pianist, Marion Davies, ’cellist, Evelyn Keller, so- 
prano, Virginia Voigtlander, violinist, Solveig Lunde, pianist, Con- 
stance Keene, pianist, and Vera McNary, marimbist. 


October 16 

W ITH President and Mrs. Truman occupying the presi- 
dential box in Coastitution Hall, Washington, D. C., the 
National Symphony Orchestra began its sixteenth season offi- 
cially tonight before an audience that included diplomats, cab- 
inet members, and leaders of Washington society. (Actually, 
the orchestra’s season began one evening earlier with a perform- 
ance in Baltimore.) The program, led by the orchestra’s music 
director and permanent conductor, Hans Kindler, included the 
Bach-Vivaldi Concerto Grosso in D minor, Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto No. 4 in G major with Myra Hess as soloist, Respighi’s 
Pines of Rome, and two novelties — ^Benjamin Britten’s “Four 
Sea Interludes” from his opera Peter Grimes, and the American 
premiere of Alfonso Long’s Canto de Inviemo. 

After sixteen years. Dr. Kindler was finally able to fulfill a 
long-nursed ambition to expand his orchestra to more than one 
hundred men. To accommodate this expansion the stage of Con- 
stitution Hall had to be enlarged. 

The season was one of the most qxteasive in the orchestra’s 
history. Under the baton of Dr. Kindler and four guest con- 
ductors, the orchestra performed thirty-six subscription con- 
certs in Coastitution I fall, fifty-two on tour, and seventeen spe- 
icial concerts including nine in neighborhood theaters. The 
novelties of the year included the world premieres of Otis Clem- 
ents’s Prehide and Marche and Hans Kindler’s Hop-Frog, and the 
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American premiere of Mr. Lcng’s Canto de Invkrno heard this 
evening. The guest conductctrs of the season were CJeorgcs En- 
esco, Andre Kostelanctj:;, Morton Gould, and \\ ’alter 1 lendl. 

Alfonso Leng is one of Ghile’s major composers, Hy profession, 
however, he is a dentist, and the author of a treatise on parodontia. 
Born in Santiago in iK«4, he rec-eived his musical education at the 
National C/tnservatory in that city, studving with Enritjue .Soro. 1 lis 
major works include' a Fantasia'for Piano and Orchestra and the 
Cmito dc Iiivknio, the latter described b\’ Nicolas Slonimsky as a 
“short work of romantic character.” Mr. Slonimsky adds that .\Ir. 
Lcng’s style is characterized by a “bnaiding, quasi-Russian manner," 
though tile I'antiusia does employ motlern harmonies. The Canto dc 
hmerno was first perfonned on May i<;, 1933, in Santiago. 

J IM IIoYL, composer of a popular-song hit called “When You 
Make Love to Me,” was today disclosed to i>e none other 
than Jascha Heifetz, inastjuerading under a pseudonym. At a 
dinner table in California, some months ago, .Mr. I leifetz had jok- 
ingly been urged by his friends to write a real “swing" tune. 
He took the dare, enlisted the .services of a profe.ssional lyricist, 
Marjorie (iocr.schiu.s, and wrote a popular song that was good 
enough to be accc]>rcd for publication by I'anery .Music, Inc. I le 
concealed liis authorship by adopting the name of Jim i loyl. 

What nobody expected, Mr. I leifetz least of all, was that the 
song would Itccome a great hit. Hill hoard singled it <jur as the 
new tunc most likely to succeed; five recording companies issued 
it, with Bing Crosby’s finst prc.ssing for Dccca totaling 300,000 
discs; the bobby-so.xcrs poured nicklcs into the country’s juke- 
boxes; and virtually every name-band scheduled it for perform- 
ances. In this wave of recognition for the song, the identity of 
the composer was inevitably sought — and finally disclosed. 
Mr. I leifetz made no attempt to conceal t hat this succes.s, in a 
new field of music, plcasicd him. In fact, he had already written 
several other popular songs, and promised to take his new voca- 
tion as a song writer mo^t .seriously. 
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October 17 

W ITH George Szell as its new permanent conductor, the 
Cleveland Orchestra began its twenty-ninth season tonight 
at Severance tlall under auspicious circumstances: the entire 
Thursday night subscription series had been sold out. The audi- 
ence attending the opening concert overtaxed the capacity of the 
auditorium, making it necessary for two hundred additional seats 
to be installed. Scores of standees swelled the total attendance. 
Mr. Szell selected a traditional program of nineteenth-century 
classics for the occasion: Weber’s Oberon Overture, Debussy’s 
Prelude to The Aftenioon of a Faun, Richard Strauss’s Don Jttm, 
and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3 in E-flat (“Eroica”). 

For its new season, the Cleveland Orchestra had, besides the 
acquisition of a new conductor, been strengthened in several 
different ways. The most important of these was the enlargement 
of the orchestra by nine musicians and two apprentice conduc- 
tors, and the breaking of precedent in scheduling a full week of 
rehearsals preceding the first concert. 

The “apprentice” conductor was a distinct innovation for 
Cleveland. (The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra is the only 
other symphonic organization in this country utilizing the serv- 
ices of such “apprentices.”) It was brought about at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Szell and through a grant by the Kulas Foundation. 
In the course of the year, the apprentices served as master 
students under Mr. Szell, and were given opportunities to direct 
rehearsals, to play in the orchestra, and to study the scores in the 
orchestra’s library. The two selected to fill these roles during 
1946-1947 were John Boda, a member of the music faculty at 
Otterbein College in Westerville, Oliio, and Theodore Bloom- 
field, for two years a special conducting student of Pierre Mon- 
teux. 

Still another innovation marked the “Twilight” concerts, di- 
rected by Rudolph Ringwall, when first-desk men were called 
upon to appear as sokusts with the orchestra. 
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The orchestral season in Cleveland numbered seventy-Hvc sub- 
scription concerts at Scvercnce I lall (including thirteen Twi- 
light and twenty-two children’s concerts), and thirt)' perfonn- 
anccs on tour. Besides Mr. Szell, the orchestra was conducted by 
Rudolph Ringwall, Ceorges Ionesco, Igor Stravinsky, and Bruno 
Walter. Two world premieres were heard; Paul Hindemith’s 
Concerto for Piano and .Orchestra and Aaron Coplaml’s Letter 
pom Home, 

George Szell presents a contrast to tlamboyant conductors who 
indulge in elaborate baton manncrLsnis and go in for agitated per- 
formances. His demeanor on the conductor’s platform is reserved; 
his technique simple and functional. Ills performances tend to sub- 
merge, rather than flaunt, his personality. He docs not galvanize an 
audience; he wins it over slowly and stibtly. 

Bom in Budapest in 1897, George Szell” was a child prodigy who, 
in his tenth year, made a public debut in the dual role of pianist and 
composer. He was sixteen when he made his first attetnpt to ctuuluct: 
the Vienna Symphony was giving a season of summer concerts at 
Bad Kissingen, and the regidar conductor, temporarily imlispo.sed, 
aiiked young Szell to take over the orchestra for one evening. He 
did, liked the feel of a baton in his hand, and fnnn then (»n knew that 
he wanted to become a conductor. Soon afterwards, he met Richard 
Strauss, played for him his own piano transcription of Till Riikn- 
spieircl, winning over the cotuposcr .so completelv that the latter ap- 
pointed him to the conductorial staiF of the llerlin State 0 [>era. 
There followed a long and rigorous apprenticeship, during which 
Mr. Szell conducted many orchestras and operas thremghout Ger- 
many, From 1924 to 1930, he was first comluctor at the Berlin State 
Opera, from 1930 to 1936, director of German Opera in Prague, and 
from 1937 to 1939, conductor of the Scottish Orchestra of Glasgow. 

In 1941, Mr. Szell came to this ctmntr}' and .served as guest con- 
ductor of the NBC’ Symphony. ('Phis, liowes’er, was nor his first 
visit to this country. In 1931, he had conducted tlu* St. bouis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Hollywood Bowl Orcliestra in Los An- 
geles.) There followed guest appearances with most of America’s 
major orchcstra.s, culminating in 1942 with his appointment to the 
conductor’s staff of the Metropolitan Opera 1 louse. 
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October 18 

D escribed by Serge Koussevitzky as “the greatest American 
symphony— it goes from the heart to the heart,” Aaron 
Copland’s Symphony No. 3 was magnificently introduced to the 
world today at Symphony Hall, Boston, by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Dr. Koussevitzky conducting. 

Mr. Copland, commissioned to write this work by the Kous- 
sevitzky Music Foundation, began it in August 1944, while on 
vacation in Mexico. He continued working on the score for the 
next two years, completing it on September 29, 1946, barely in 
time to have the necessary parts copied for the premiere perform- 
, ancc. The work is dedicated to “the Memory of My Dear Friend, 
Natalie Koussevitzky.” 

Unlike so many of the composer’s earlier works, this symphony 
contains neither folk-lore nor jazz materials. Occasionally, how- 
ever, it appropriates thematic ideas from earlier Copland works: 
the opening movement borrows a tonal device from Appalachian 
Spring; the last movement quotes a theme from Fanfare for the 
Cmmnon Man. 

The symphony is written for the full modem orchestra, in- 
cluding piano, celesta, and numerous percussion instmments. Its 
four movements are marked: Molto moderate. Allegro molto, 
Andantino quasi allegretto, and Molto dcliberato. Describing 
these respective movements, Mr. Copland writes: “The opening 
movement, which is broad and expressive in character, opens and 
closes in the key of I*' major, . . . The themes — ^three in number 
— arc plainly stated: the first in the strings, at the very start with- 
out introduction; the second in related mood in violas and oboes; 
the third, of a bolder nature, in trombones and horns. . . . The 
form [of the second movement] stays closer to normal sym- 
phonic procedure. It is the usual scherzo, with first part, trio, and 
return. . . . The third movement is the freest of all in fonnal 
structure. Although it is built scctionally, the various sections are 
intended to emerge one from the other in continuous flow, some- 
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what in the manner of a closely knit series of variations. . . . 
The final movement follows without pause. It is the longest move- 
ment of the Symphony, and closest in structure to the customary 
sonata-allegro form.” 

Virgil Thomson, devoting his entire column to the .symphony 
in the Sunday music section of the New York Herald Tribune 
(November 24), wrote that it “is destined ... to occupy a 
niche of some importance in the history of American music.” 

T he PiTTSBURcm Symphony ORc;nK.sTRA, increased to ninety 
men and conceded the best orchestra ever assembled in that 
city by its conductor, Fritz Reiner, tonight performed a varied 
program at the Syria Mosque to inaugurate its twentieth anni- 
versary season. The program consisted of Hach’s 'Foccata and 
Fugue in D minor in the Cailliet transcription, Debussy’s Nmges 
and Fhes, Brahms’s Symphony No. 4 in I*, minor, Revueltas’s 
Janitzio, and Ravel’s Im Valse. 

Fifty subscription concerts at the Syria Mostjue, comprising 
twenty pairs of Friday evening anti Sunday afternoon concerts, 
seven popular and three children’s concerts, besides tliirty-three 
special perfonnance.s, was the ambitious .scltetlule undertaken by 
the Pittsburgh Symphony <'.chc.stra during this anniversary 
season. In addition, there were thirty-two performances on tour, 
including a gala week in Me.vic() ( iity that i>rought the tour to its 
climax. The orchestra was letl during the .season by three con- 
ductors other than Mr. Reiner: Vladimir BakaleinikofF, Walter 
Hendl, and Ciirlos Chavez. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra was originally founded in 
1895 subsequently led by Victor Herbert aiid hanil Paur. 

But in 1910 it was disbanded, and nor until tyifi did a symphony 
orchestra again arise in Pittsburgh. A free concert on .May 2, lyrrt, 
under Richard Hagcman, marked the odlcial birth of the nev: Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. Since its second inception, the orchestra has been 
led by Elias Brecskin (1927-30) and Antonio Modarelli (iyto-37), 
as well as by numerous guest conductors. In 1937, tiiere took place 
a complcrc rcorgani/arion of the orchestra, wirlt Otto Klemperer 
called in to whip it inio shape and to direct the l\\st six weeks. The 
following season, I*'ritz Reiner assumed the artistic ilirectiun. 
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T he sixty-seventh season of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra opened tonight in the Opera House of the Kiel Audi- 
torium. Vladimir Golschmann, conductor of the orchestra for 
the past fifteen years, directed a program that consisted of 
Weber’s Oberon Overture, Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, Morton Gould’s Spirituals, Debussy’s Prelude to The 
Afternoon of a Faun, and Ravel’s Bolero. The orchestra sounded 
in top form, a fact that could be attributed to substantial changes 
in personnel effected by Mr. Golschmann over the summer. AlT 
signs pointed to one of the best seasons in recent years. 

The season comprised forty subscription concerts at the 
Kiel Auditorium, all under Mr. Golschmann’s direction: ten on 
Friday afternoon, twenty on Saturday evening, and ten on 
Sunday afternoon. Bcsidc.s, the orchestra participated in eight 
Sunday afternoon “Pops” concerts, directed by Harry Farbman, 
assistant conductor of the orche.stra, eleven students concerts, 
four out-of-town pcrfonnances, three special events conducted 
by Andr6 Kostelanctz and Sigmund Romberg, and a post- 
.scason cycle of four concerts conducted by Edwin McArthur. 

There were two world premieres: Erich Wolfgang Korngold’s 
Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, with Jascha 
Heifetz as soloist, and Alexandre Tansman’s Variations on a 
Theme of Frescobaldi. Henri Barraud’s Offrande i une Ombre 
was heard for the first time in America. 

On February 24, 1947, Mr. Golschmann received his American 
citizenship, culminating fifteen years of pennanent residence in 
this country, all of them spent in directing the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


October 21 

T he EAjrrMAN School of Music of the University of Roches- 
ter, which, this year, is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, today opened a three-day, fivc-scs.sion Fall Symposium of 
American Orchestral Music. Sixteen works, chosen from a list of 
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eighty scores, received world premieres. Capacity audiences filled 
Kilboum 1 lall for all five perft)rmances. 

As in previous ycar.s, Dr. Howard HaniJon, director of the 
Eastman School, conducted the Eastman-Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra. The .soloists were: (Catherine Oozier Cileason, organ- 
ist, Joseph Mariano, flutist, Robert Sprenklc, oboist, I'arcsa 
Orrcgo-Salas, soprano. The last named Is the sister of Juan 
Orrego-Salas, one of the ctmiposcrs whose music was heard in the 
Symposium. 

Thc.se w'ere the works receiving world premieres; Concerto 
for Organ and Orchestra, by Seth liingham; afraimt Ease, 
by Jeanne Boyd; Divertimento for Small Orche.srr.i, by I larold 
Brown; Fantasy on a llyvni by Justin Moi-fran, by 'rhomas 
Canning; Poem for String Orchestra, by William Parks (Jrant; 
Symphonic Prelude, by Lw) Kraft; Festival and Frolic, by 
Beatrice Laufer; Music for Dancing, by Robert Marvel; C<r«- 
tata da Navidad, by Juan Orrcgo-Salas; A' /j/, an b'.leg)' for 
Thomas Wolfe, by Robert Palmer; Tlirenody for Khitc and 
Orchestra, by (Jardner Read; Symphony No, i, by Thonuis 
Scott; Lullaby for a Pinto dolt, by William R. Wanl; The Quest 
of Irano'/i, by Harokl Wansbonmgh; Koinodienouverture, by 
Karl Weigh and Piece for Oboe and Strings, by Kenneth W'right. 


Though It opened officially in ihc fall of i<;: i, the Kastman School 
of Music wa.s founded in 'i<;iK when (ieorge I'instman, the well 
known industrialist, provided an emlowment of $3,500,000 for its 
inclusion as a department of music in the University of Rochester. 
The school was an outgrowth of the l)o.ssenbach-Klingenherg In- 
stitute of Music, c.stablished in 1913. In 191 K, Mr. [‘iastniiin acipiired 
property and corporate right.s of the Institute and presenteil them to 
the University. One year later, announcement was made of the inten- 
tion to build a theater and to provkle a new and iiieally etpiippcd 
building for the music school. 

When tlw Isastman School opened its doors, Alf Klingenberg was 
director, and the faculty numbered thiny-five, inclmling Christian 
Sinding, the Norwegian composer, Joseph Bonnet, Krench organist, 
an<l Dr. Yorke Trotter, Kngllsli pedatfogue. ' 1 ‘here were 104 students 
enrolled in regular courses, of whom liftv-nine were canditiates for 
certificates and forty-five for undergraduate degrees in music. In 
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addition the school conducted a special and preparatory department 
with 1207 students enrolled. 

The steady growth of the institution is reflected in’ the fact that, 
upon the completion of its twenty-fifth year, the student body 
totaled 509 undergraduates, all candidates for the Bachelor of Music 
or Bachelor of Arts degree; 154 graduate students, of whom eighty- 
seven were candidates for the Master of Music degree, twenty-two 
for the Master of Arts in Music, and twenty-three for the Ph.D. in 
music, two unclas-sificd postgraduates, and twenty postgraduates. 
During the same period the faculty was increased to seventy-two 
full-time and twenty-six part-time teachers. 

In 1923-1924, Mr. Eastman enlarged his building program by erect- 
ing a five-story annex, adjacent to the theater, providing ballet 
studios and shops for constructing scenic productions. A year later, 
he had three donnitories built for women, adding a ten-story annex 
in 1927. 

During this period of expansion, the school received still further 
impetus with the appointment of a new director in 1924. He was 
Howard Hanson (sec October 25), then a Fellow of the American 
Academy in Rome as a recipient of the newly established Prix de 
Rome in musical composition. His name was first suggested by Al- 
bert Coatc.s, well known British conductor, and found favor with 
the trustees of the school. Thanks largely to Dr. Hanson’s vision and 
effort, as well as to his own creative fertility, the city of Rochester, 
New York, has become one of America’s major music centers, es- 
pecially in its encouragement and sponsorship of contemporary 
American composers. 

In its twenty-five years the Eastman School has graduated a total 
of 2,285 students. It boasts three student symphony orchestras, each 
with a pcnsonncl of over one hundred, directed respectively by 
Howard Hanson, Paul White, and Frederick Fennell; a sympnomc 
band of 125, directed by Mr. Fennell; a chamber orchestra, also di- 
rected by Mr. Fennell; a chorus of 150, directed by Herman Gen- 
hart; an opera department, of which Carl Fuerstner is director; and 
a chamber ensemble department headed by Luigi Silva. 

Some 291 graduates of the Eastman School are currently on the 
faculties of universities and colleges throughout the country. Prac- 
tically every major orchestra in the country has Eastman graduates 
among its personnel. 

Not the least significant of the activities of the Eastman School arc 
the annual American Composers’ Concerts, initiated on May i, 1925. 
Up through I94<5, almost one thousand American works by six hun- 
dred composers were performed in these concerts and in the Sym- 
posiums taking place in the fall and spring of each year. The Eastman 
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School has also been responsible for rhe publication of many new 
American works, the composers of whicli include ( Jeorge Chad- 
wick, Robert AlcHridc, Douglas Moore, Bernard Rogers, Leo Sow- 
erby, Randall Thompson, Bernard Wageimr, and Dr. I lans<jn. 


T he Ioternationai, C,'on federation' of Socicrias of Authors 
and Composers (CLSAC) and tlic Inrcr-Amcrican Federation 
of Societies of Authors and Composers (KISAC) opened their an- 
nual sessions concurrently today in Washington, I). (,. Conven- 
ing for the first rime since 1938, CISA(J came to \\'a.shington as a 
guest of the American Society of Aurhors, Composers and 
Publishers (ASCAP), which acred in cooperarion wirh rhe li- 
brary of Congress. Neither of rhe two inrernational bodies had 
held meetings previously in rite United Stare.s. 

Organized in Paris in 1926 to prevent the pirating and exploi- 
tation of musical and literary works and to ailvocare greater 
protection under international copy right laws, CISAC- today 
reprc.senr.s some 100,000 creative artists drawn from rwetiry-.seven 
nations. 

Its week-long conferences covered a review of war activities 
and long-range objectives, as well as specific recommendations 
for strengthening and expanding its program. Problems on which 
it took action included television, translation rights, doultle taxa- 
tion, iitrernational copyright j>rotectitm, and public performatices 
by mechanical instruments. 

lltc last item created consitlerable iliscussion. 'Fhe Confedera- 
tion put itself on record as deploring rhe provision of the United 
States (and Canadian) cojtyright acts exempting from fee-pay- 
ment public perfonnances by means of .such coin-operated in- 
.struments as rhe “juke-box.” 

Proposed revisions of the International Herne Convention to 
be taken up .soon in Hrus.sel.s were e.xaminctl in rhe light of the 
inter-American Convention concerning authors’ rights, signed 
in \Va.shingron in June 194^. 'I’he delegates recommended that 
rhe two inrernational conventioas be harmonized for the simple.sr 
and nuist effective achievement of universal copyright protec- 
tion. 
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The matter of ensuring authors’ exclusive rights in television 
was entrusted to the Committee on Legislation, which was in- 
structed to continue its study of the laws and rulings covering the 
new audio-visual medium as distinguished from those governing 
sound-broadcasting. The same committee was also directed to 
seek legislation to .safeguard authors against double taxation, i.e., 
in the country where their works are used and again in the 
countr)' where they reside. 

Other rc.solutions recommended; the establishment of a Pan- 
American and a I''.uropean council of Authors’ Societies, to be 
united within the Professional Confederal Council; simplified and 
expedited methods for the recovery of the rights of authors, 
composers, and publishers who are nationals of lands occupied 
by the enemy during the war; the resumption of conferences of 
distribution experts under the Performing Rights Federation to 
determine the publisher’s share of fees for non-dramatic per- 
formances and similar questions; extension of the Belgian Copy- 
right Act to the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, where 
authors’ protection does not now exist. 

Among the outstanding addresses delivered at these meetings 
were those of Adolf Strcull secretary of the Management Com- 
mittee for European Affairs, who illuminated the tasks and re- 
ciprocal functioning of the various authors’ societies; and of 
Madeleine Baugnict, general delegate, who outlined the early de- 
velopment of CISAC. 

The next convention was .scheduled for London in June, 1947. 
Present officers would continue until that time. Three new mem- 
bers were admitted at the current se.ssion, representing the Cor- 
poraewSn Nacional dc Autores (Cuba), the Uniao Brasileira de 
Conipositores (Brazil), and the Sociedad de Autores Teatrales 
(Chile). 

Simultaneously with the CISAC meetings at the. Library of 
Congre.ss, the Second Federal Congress of FISAC was gathered 
in the office of the Registrar of Copyrights, after an opening 
se.s.sion in the beautiful building of the Pan-American Union. 

This organization, composed of authors and composers socie- 
ties of the Western Hemisphere, was established in 1941. When 
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the war in l^'uropc disniptcd the relations (jf American groups 
with those of the rest of the world, KISAC was set up to carry on 
the work of organization, unification, and expansion which the 
older body was temporarily unable to pursue. 'I'he first Western 
congress was held in I lavana, (iuba, in January 1945 . 1 lowever, 
with the restoration of (ilSAC to a fully functioning basis, prob- 
lems of overlapping authority arose, and one of the objectives of 
the current FISA(i meeting was to work out a basis of coopera- 
tion with the older group. 

John (J. Paine, general manager of ASCiAP, a member of both 
federations, had previously held conversations with representa- 
tives of various member organiz-ations in Rio de Janeiro. 'I'hcy 
agreed that both FlSACi and a later Latin .\merican group or- 
ganized .somewhat in opposition to it fthe Bureau of Pan .‘Ameri- 
can Authors’ Societies) be discontinuetl as autonttmous units. The 
objection to FIS.ACi, according to Mr. Paine, w'as its completely 
autonomous organization, originally not regarded as a fault. It 
was not until .several months after its inception, he stated, “that 
the Society members began to feel this was an impo.ssible situa- 
tion that had been created by the establishment of h'IS:A(i; that, 
while it might function satisfactoril}' and completely for the Pan- 
American narion.s, authors’ rights and the philosophies of authors’ 
societies were world-wiile and not c(»nfined to the Western 
Mcmispherc; that h'lSACi, were it to continue, might constitute a 
bar to the free development of copyright concepts, to the estab- 
lishment of broad principles of international copyright, and in 
short prove a detriment rather than a help." 

It was the .sen.se of this meeting that FbSAfi continue to func- 
tion as an independent organization, with the hope of reaching 
agreement with the world-wide body at some future time. The 
(icncral Secretary, Natalio (ihciliak, was authorized to engage 
in further discussions toward tiiat end. Before adjournment, a 
resolution was passed recf)mmending the protection of atithors’ 
rights to the attention of UNI'',S(X), the cultural division of the 
United Nations. 
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T he forty-third season of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
began this evening at the Moore Theater in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Carl Bricken, beginning his third season with the orches- 
tra, conducted the following program: Rossini’s Overture to 
Smirmmde; Brahms’s Symphony No. 3 in F major; Benjamin 
Britten’s Passacaglia and Four Sea Interludes from feter Grimes; 
and Johann Strau.ss’s Blue Danube Waltz. 

Nine pairs of Monday-Tuesday evenings and four pairs of 
youth concerts comprised the 1946-1947 season of the orchestra, 
all under the direction of Mr. Bricken. 


October 22 

c 

T his afternoon at Orchestra Hall, the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Desire Defauw gave the world premiere of 
a Sinfonietta by the Belgian composer, Marcel Foot. Mr. Foot is 
one of a group of seven progressive Belgian composers who call 
themselves ^^SynthStistes.” The other members are: Rene Bemie, 
Gaston Brenta, Fran§ois de Bourguignon, Th6o Dejoncker, Jules 
Streus, and M. Schoenmaeker. 

Written in 1945, the Sinfonietta is dedicated to the Chicaigo 
orchestra. The composer writes: “It employs the classic plan and 
comprises three movements: an Allegro vivo e giocoso, in which 
there are to be found two constrasting themes, one, rhythmic, 
the other, melodic; an Andante lamentoso in the form of a Lied; 
an Allegro giusto conceived in the spirit of a rondo.” 

Other compo.sitions heard today were: Gmarosa’s Overture 
to 11 Matrmwmo Segreto, Dukas’s dance poem. The Peri, and 
Brahms’s Concerto No. i in D minor for Piano and Orchestra 
with William Kapcll as soloist. 
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October 24 

A new home for the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, the fifth 
since its inception, was inaugurated tonight — the handsome 
Music I lall, made possible by Henry II. Reichhold, industrialist, 
who revived the orchestra after its brief lapse during the war 
and now serves as its president. 'I'hc auditorium e.\ploirs the latc.st 
resources of acoiustical science, such as the employment of poly- 
cylindrical surfaces, long in use for four-wall studios, but adapted 
here for the first time to a three-wall stage. It also introduces a 
radical new system of illumination, designed to concentrate the 
light on the music stamls instead of dillusing it over titc stage 
setting. With a seating capacity of more than two thousand, the 
new auditorium indeed appeared, as Karl Krueger, conductor of 
the orchestra, said of it in a brief opening address, “one of the 
be.sr halls in the country.” 

For this occasion, which opened tlic orchestra’s thirty-sjccond 
season. Dr, Krueger directed a program that cxiubited, among 
other things, the various acoustical merits of the .Music Hall: 
Brahm.s’s Symphony No. 4 in !•’. minor, Beethoven’s Let/z/m* 
Overture No, 3, Samuel Barber’s Adagio for Strings, Liadov’s 
Kikimora, Delius’s Ofi Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring, and 
Ravel’s Dapimis end Chloe, Suite No. 2. 

The season of 1946-1947 marked the first step in a five-year 
plan designed to place the orche.srni on a .self-supporting basis b\- 
the restoration of a 'rhursday-l''riilay series, the signing of a re- 
cording contract, and the leasing of the facilities of the Music 
Hall. 

The .sea.son embraced tliirty-.six concerts on Thursday eve- 
nings and Friday afternoons, ten pairs of young people’s concerts, 
four “Fops” events, and four additional performances out-of- 
town. On January 19, the orchestra began a weekly Sunday eve- 
ning radio series over the 107 stations of the NBO network, 
.sponsored by the magazine Musical Digest, which is published by 
Mr. Reichhold. For one evening, at lea.st, these radio concerts be- 
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came the subject of front-page news, by virtue of the d6but of 
Margaret Truman, daughter of the President of the United States 
(see March 10). 

Perhaps the most important artistic event of the season was the 
four-concert cycle of the major works of Johannes Brahms, given 
in commemoration of the master’s death fifty years ago. The 
concerts were heard on Afarch 12, 15, 19, and 22. Some stress was 
also placed on Mendelssohn’s music in honor of the centenary of 
that composer’s death. 

There were three world premieres: the orchestral version of 
Edward MacDowell’s Tragic Sonata, the Bach-Maekelberghe 
Prelude in B minor, and John Powell’s Symphony on American 
Folk Themes. 

The influence of the Detroit chemical magnate, Henry H. Reich- 
hold, on the musical life of his city in particular, and that of the 
country in general, was to become more and more significant as the 
season developed. When he acquired the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra four years ago, revitalized it, and put it on a sound commercial 
basis, it was to be the beginning of a new musical empire now still 
in the making. Since then, he has acquired the Detroit Music Hall for 
it and put the orchestra on a national radio hookup program which, 
in turn, is sponsored by Musical Digest, the magazine he bought (and 
completely revamped) in the summer of 1946. He also acquired con- 
trol of the recording company, Vox Records, and, during the course 
of the current season, of the Carnegie “Pop” Concerts in New York 
City, the latter to be brought eventually to the country at large. 
He has instituted a $100,000 contest for American composers, and has 
offered the United Nations an endowment of half a million dollars 
with which to finance a program of musical activity at its projected 
new (|uartcrs in New York City. His plans for the near future in- 
clude the production of a new kind of plastic record, the establish- 
ment of a concert bureau, and the launching of an international 
booking circuit with his own artists and orchestras playing in his 
halls. 

Mr. Reichhold came to this country from Vienna in 1923 and went 
to work for the Ford Motor Company. A year later, he asked for a 
raise from $().8o to $7.20 a day. Turned down, he quit his job and 
started a business of his own. “If they had raised my salary,” he re- 
marked, “I may have never had my own company.” He is today the 
head of a vast chemical company in Detroit. 
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October 25 

I N ANTICIPATION of I lowafd I lanson’s fiftieth birthday (Octo- 
ber 28), the Boston Symphony Orchestra paid a double mu- 
sical salute to the celebnircd American composer-conductor. 
Serge Koussevir/.ky conducted one of his works. Serenade for 
Flute, Harp, and Strings, and followed it with the world pre- 
miere of a new work by Roy I larris called Celebration, which 
consisted of a series of variations on a rheme from I lanson’s Sym- 
phony No. 3. Mr, Harris explains: ^'Celebration, rather than be- 
ing a set of distinctly different variations, is a variation form 
which derives all of its materials from the rheme. Bur in doing so, 
it develops an A-Ii-A form not unlike a large concert schcr/.o — 
fast, .slow, fast.” 

The remainder of the program consisted of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in G major. No. 94 (“Suqiri.se”), and Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor. 

Howard Hanson was bom in ’Wahoo, Nebraska, on October 28, 
1896. His parents were of Swedish origin, a fact which may possibly 
explain the influences prevalent in .some of his works, notably the 
Nordic Symphony. He studied at the Institute of Musical .-Yrt in 
New York under Janies Friskin and I\*rcy CJoetschius, then received 
his degree of B.A. from Northwestern University. At the age of 
twenty, he W'as appointed profcs.sor of theory aiid composition at 
the College of the Pacific in Stockton, (California, rising three years 
later to the post of Dean of tlic (Conservatorj' of l''ine .'\rts at the 
college. In 1921, Dr. Hanson lieciune the first Music Fellow to enter 
the American Academy of Rome by virtue of the Prix de Rome. 
Upon his return to the Uniteil States,* he received his appointment as 
director of the I'iasfman School of Music (see October 2 1 ). 

Dr. Hanson’s numerous works fall within almost every category of 
music. They include the opera Merry Mount, nutherous clioral 
works, four symphonies, and many other compositions for orchestra. 
The opera was .successfully performed at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on February to, 1934, and the Fourtli Symphony was the 
first .such work ever to win the Pulitzer Prize ( 1944). 

Dr. Hanson has .stated that his music “comes from the heart and 
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is a direct expression of my own emotional reactions.” It employs 
traditional forms, avoids undue experimentation, and is highly ro- 
mantic in temperament, lyrical with simple and direct expression. 

F ew conductors in America had this year assumed such a 
Gargantuan assignment as had Dimitri Mitropoulos. Despite 
the extensive season of his orchestra, the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Mr. Mitropoulos directed all performances save one; and on sev- 
eral occasions he even filled the dual role of conductor and solo 
pianist. 

Tonight, the indefatigable Mr. Mitropoulos opened the forty- 
fourth season of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at the 
Northrop Memorial Auditorium of the University of Minnesota. 
His program comprised Schubert’s Rosamunde Overture, Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 6 in F (“Pastoral”), Prokofiev’s Classi- 
cal Symphony, and a suite from Der Rosenkavalier by Richard 
Strauss. 

The season included thirty-three concerts in the Northrop 
Memorial Auditorium (eighteen Friday evening concerts, six 
Twilight concerts, and nine young people’s concerts), three 
additional performances in Minneapolis, and eighty-five concerts 
on a tour extending 15,000 travel miles that covered the Midwest 
and Pacific Northwest. 

Under Mr. Mitropoulos, the orchestra gave the world premi- 
eres of the following works; Ernest Kfenek’s Concerto No. 3 for 
Piano and Orchestra (with the conductor playing the solo pi- 
ano), Artur Schnabel’s Symphony No. i, Mark Brunswick’s 
Symphony in B-flat, and Robert Casadesus’s Concerto in E for 
Piano and Orchestra, with the composer at the piano. 

October 26 

G uiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, returned today to Town 
I lall. New York, to give her first American recital since 
1943. 1 ler public had not forgotten her. The auditorium was 
packed, a thunderous ovation welcomed her as she entered the 
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Stage, prolonged cries of “Bravo” greeted her pcrfoimiance of the 
Chopin Sonata in B-flat minor, and at the end of her recital the 
audience was iasatiable for encores. It was apparently a concert 
well deserv'ing of such responses, for the critics acclaimed her 
the following morning for interpretations that were “highly 
individual.” Virgil Thomson, writing in the Herald Trilnme, 
went so far as to sa\' that lier playing of tiie (Chopin sonata was 
“the most absorbing, as well as convincing . . . this reviewer 
has ever heard.” 

H aroi.y had Town I tail been cleared from the Novacs recital 
when an American debut took place which drew cheers 
from the audience and brought from rlie’ critic of the New York 
Tivm the exultant exclamation that “a new, really big pianist is 
among us.” The artist was Paul l^oyonnet, of I'Vance, who had 
spent the occupation years of the war hiding from the Nazis 
rather than performing for them, and diverting his musical ener- 
gies from the playing of the piano to the writing of a book about 
Beefhf)ven. Beethoven provided the majttr work on Mr. Loyon- 
nct’s first American program, the Sonata in .-X-fiat major. Op. 
no. One group was devoted to pieces <»f eighteenth-century 
compo.scrs, another to the Komanrici.sr.s of the nineteenth. 'Fhe 
metropolitan critics were unanimtnis in finding his technique 
“masterful” in ail styles. 


October 27 

H ans KiNor.ER conducted tonight the first performance by a 
professional symphony orchestra of Anis b'uleilian’s Melody 
for Winds in a concert by the National Sj'inphony ( )rche.stra at 
Washington, D. C. The Melody is one of six orcliestral etudes 
which Mr. Fuleihan cotnposed on commission from the late Carl 
Engel, then prc.sident of the mimic-publishing liou.se of ( i. Hchir- 
mer. It was designed “for educational iis well as musical reasons.” 
It received its first performance by (leorge 1 loyen and the Camp 
Lee Symphony Orchestra in Camp Lee, X'irginia, during the 
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spring of 1943. Mr. Fuleihan describes the work as follows: “In 
Melody for Winds, as the title suggests, the thematic material is 
carried throughout by the wind instruments, while the accom- 
panying figurations in the strings are subjected to variations in 
phrase and bowing, thus presenting the winds with typical prob- 
lems of breath control, nuance and precision of attack, and the 
strings with characteristic changes in bowing calculated to en- 
hance the effect of the melody for which they serve as a back- 
ground.” 

T he opening concert of the winter season of the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra brought back to the conductor’s pl^orm 
Arturo Toscanini, who selected a rarely heard classic for his 
major work, Berlioz’s Harold in Italy, with William Primrose 
playing the viola obbligato. The performance, broadcast from 
Studio S-H at Radio City, New York, was of characteristic 
Toscanini quality — electrifying, intense, crystal-clear. And the 
storm of approval that acclaimed the maestro after the perform- 
ance was also characteristic of a Toscanini broadcast. 

There were only two guest conductors during the winter sea- 
son concerts of the NBC Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner and 
ICugcne Szenkar. 


October 28 

A Nis Fuleihan, a native of Cyprus, has been recognized as a 
2 '\ leading American composer for so many years that his 
equally important talent as a pianLt has been completely ob- 
scured. After a hiatus of twenty-six years, a period that saw his 
transformation from an interpretative to a creative artist, Mr. 
Fuleilian returned tonight to the concert stage with a recital at 
Carnegie I lall, New York. He played two of his own works, 
Sonatina No. i and Evocation, but the accent this evening was on 
the pianist and not on the composer. The critics found that his 
bc.sr playing was in the modern works, which came in the second 
half of the program. 
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A new cantata, Momhig Star, gave musical promise of a 
brave new world at the opening of the fifteenth annual 
Herald Tribune Forum held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York today. Millard Lampcll, young radio playwright, 
wrote the text on a commission from the New York Herald 
Tribune, and it was set to music by Alex North. The spoken 
passages were read by Robert Montgomery, well kntjwn motion 
picture actor, and the vocal accompaniment w;us provided by the 
Lyn Murray Singers with Milton Kaye at the piano. The per- 
formance was produced by Lamar Rowland. 


October 29 

O pera’s “golden a(5e” was recreated today in an exhibition, 
“Souvenirs and Echoes of the Metropolitan,” which dis- 
played the costumes, jewelry, properties, .scores, painting.s, auto- 
graphs, and other memorabilia of the opera stars of otlier days. 
Held in a gallery on Mfty-Sevenrh Street, in .Manliattan, the 
show lasted for several weeks, and was open to the public. 

Its special features included daily concerts of rare recordings 
by stars of fomicr years. Among the record rarities loaned by 
prominent collectors were arias !)y Patti, ('aruso, Fame.s, Sem- 
brich, Nordica, Farrar, Calve, Lilli Lehmann, Riccardo Martin, 
Victor Maurcl, and Francesco 'I'amagno. 

One of the largest and mo.st striking sccti(>ns of the exhibit was 
that devoted to costumes worn by famous singers. rdFectively 
placed on show-window niannc(|uins, rite gowns provided elfec- 
tivc contrasts, such as the FClsa costume recently worn by I Iclen 
Traubcl placed beside the one worn by Idllian Nordica, the 
latter designed by the famous Parisian couturier, W'orth, and 
historically inaccurate in almost every ilerail. ( )rher magitificently 
jeweled costumes recalled noteworthy performances, suclt as 
Fremstad’s Isolde, Jeritza’s I’urandot, .Sembriclt’s F'lvira in Er- 
naiii, and Bori in the American premiere of I'Oracolo. 

Musical scores used by celebrated conductors and singers. 
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many with their own personal notations, photographs, portraits, 
and sculpture — all provided further historical interest, as well as 
preparatory stimulus for the opening of the Metropolitan Opera 
Gjmpany’s current season early next month (see November n). 

A STRIKING DIVERGENCE of Critical Opinion greeted the Ameri- 
can premiere of two major contemporary works at tonight’s 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, The works were Manuel Rosen- 
thal’s mammoth oratorio. Saint Francis of Assisi, and Prokofiev’s 
Ode to the End of the War. 

Mr, Rosenthal’s oratorio, for large chorus, orchestra, and nar- 
rator, is in nine parts (Prayer, Youth, St, Francis Kisses the 
Leper, St, Claire, The Sermon to the Birds, The Canticle to the 
Sun, The Angel’s Psaltery, The Miracle, The Holy Stigmata, 
and Death), With a blending of modem harmonic effects and 
the simple line suggestive of French plain-songs and folk-songs, 
the choral sections narrate the various episodes in the life of 
St, Francis with descriptive music; and this is supplemented by 
equally picturesque programmatic writing in the orchestra, in 
which violin glissandi simulate birds, and a thereminvox speaks 
of the stigmata, 

Virgil Tliomson in the Herald Tribune found Mr. Rosenthal’s 
oratorio “deeply touching . . . and a profoundly original piece 
of scoring, . . . [It] places its author among the great musical 
workmen of our time.” Olin Downes, on the other hand, com- 
plained in the New York Tmies that “it was an awfully poor 
piece of music to waste so much upon.” 

The Prokofiev work also invited extreme judgments: “It 
showed itself sincere in thought and original in sonority” (Thom- 
son) ; “the themes are crushingly commonplace, the orchestration 
the last word in swollen and ineffectual scoring” (Downes). 

T he thirteenth season of the Denver Symphony Orchestra 
began tonight at the Denver Municipal Auditorium. Saul 
Gaston, masical director of the orchestra, conducted the follow- 
ing program: Prelude, Chorale and Fugue by Bach-Abert; Suite 
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from VOisem de Feu by Stravinsky; Symphony No. i in C 
minor, by Brahms; and opera arias by Mozart, Nicolai, and 
Weber sung by Eleanor Steber, .soprano. 

During the season, the Denver Symphony Orchestra gave 
twenty-four subscription ctjnccrts at the Denver Municipal 
Auditorium: fifteen on 'l'ue.sday evenings, live Sunday afternoon 
Twilight concerts, and four young peo}>le's concerts. There were 
also five performances on tour in ('olonulo, and two special con- 
certs. Two world premieres were heard: (Concerto for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra by Roy Harris, and the Symphony No. i, 
by Qjcil Effingcr. 


October 30 

J OHANNf^s BRAnM.s, all of who.se major orchestral works were 
to be performed by the Baltimore Symphonv Orchestra dur- 
ing the current .season, wjis represented by his Sj'mphony No. 3 
in F major at the orchestra’s opening concert, held in the Lyric 
Theater. Reginald Stewart conducted. 'I'he program combined 
the familiar with novelties: for together with the Brahms .sym- 
phony and two works b)' Bach in orchestral transcription (Pas- 
sacaglia in C minor, transcribeii by (Joedicke. and ('ome Sinect 
Death in tlic ctjnductor’s own arrangement), Mr. Stewart di- 
rected Francis Poulenc’s (,'oncerto in I) minor for 'I'wo Piant»s, 
with Bartlett and Robertson as .soloists, and Confriiiia by Fran- 
cisco Mignone. 

The season of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra included 
twenty subscription concerts at the Lyric 'I'heater, twelve young 
people’s concerts in public school auditoriums, and thirty-.six 
concerts on a tour that embraced thirtj’-two American and 
Canadian cities. In commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Brahms’s death, the orchestra tlevoted a lion’s share f>f it.s 
programs to that master, collaborating with the I^eahoily Con- 
servatory in featuring every work written by him, .some .seven 
hundred compositions. 
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Two world premieres were heard: Lukas Foss’s favtormme 
and Overture by Walter Spencer Huffman, Jr. 

A SONATA, said by its composer to be the product of an entirely 
new musical system, was heard tonight at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, during a recital by the pianist Miklos Schwalb. The 
work was the Sonata in Modus Lascivus, by Tibor Serly. Mr. 
Serly’s system attempts a synthesis of the harmonic writing of the 
past and the present. It comprises seventy basic chords which, in 
the words of the composer, “have within their limitations explicit 
relevance to all keys and to all accidentals in writing a piece of 
music based on it.” Five of these chords form the basis of the 
sonata. Remarked Howard Taubman in the New York Times: 
“It may be that Mr. Serly has devised something important, but 
you couldn’t prove it by his sonata.” 


October 31 

A TELESCOPED ORCHESTRAL r6sum6 of Debussy’s Pellias et 
Milisande was presented tonight by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York under Artur Rodzinski at 
Carnegie Hall. The opera excerpts, heard during the second half 
of an all-French program, were so arranged as to form a “syn- 
thesis ... of the personal drama involving the hero and hero- 
ine. Orchestral music ties together the various vocal episodes, 
which — ^with necessary deletions — ^represent the substance of 
the parts of both characters as they relate to each other” (Rob- 
ert Bagar in the program notes of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra). Melisande was sung by Maggie Teyte, who one 
week earlier, on October 23, had appeared in a brilliant recital at 
Carnegie Hall. Martial Singher had been scheduled to appear as 
Pell6as but, being indisposed, he was replaced by Raoul Jobin. 

D isiKk Defauw gave tonight the world premiere of In Praise 
of Pageantry by the Chicago composer. Max Wald, during 
the fifth pair of concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
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Orchestra Hall. The rcnuiining numbers on this evening'.s pro- 
gram were: Handel’s Water Music, Mozart’s Symphony in (J 
major (K. 425), and Beethoven’s Concerto No. 4 in C* major 
for Piano and Orchestra, with Myra 1 less as soloist. 

Mr. Wald describes his work as follows: “tlr| was written in 
1944 and bears this dedication: ‘To D. R. in memory of an Ital- 
ian Autumn, 1925.’ I later added a paragniph by Srefan Zweig — 
‘this land will be to her the land of romance, of love — of Romeo, 
secret adventures, fans dropped as signals. Hashing daggers, 
masks, (luennas, and billet-doux.’ 

“Concerning the form of the piece, I may say that it is defi- 
nitely ternary. After a few' inrniductory bars, two contra.sring 
themes W'itli related material are heard, and somew'har developed. 
The middle section consists of a long melody which may perhaps 
be felt as rather Italian in character. . . . The piece concludes 
with a coda.” 

T o OPEN its twenty-fimrth .season, the Rochester Philliarinonic 
Orchastra, with I''ricli Leinsdorf conducting, gave tw’o w'orks 
new to Rochc.srcr audiences at the I'"asrman 'rheatcr of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester: Bcethoveit’s 'I'bc Consecration of the 
House Overture and Prokofiev’s Secoiul Suite from the ballet 
Rovico mid Juliet. Brahms’s Symphony No. i in C minor ended 
the program. 

The Rochc.srcr Phillvarmonic gave thirteen concerts at the 
Ea.stnian 'I'heater, fifteen on tour, and two special broadca.sts 
over the NB(/ netw'ork. 'The comluctors inchuied I‘',ricli Lein.s- 
dorf (who, before the .season cmled, was announcetl as the new 
pennanent coitductor of the orchestra, beginning with the 
1947-194S .season), I .eonard Bernstein, < Icorges hatesco, and Vla- 
dimir Colschmann. 
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November 1 

1 0UIS Gesensway, violinist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was 
d presented this afternoon as a composer on the program of 
that orchestra at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. The pre- 
miere of his Concerto for Flute and Orchestra was given with 
William Kincaid as soloist. Eugene Ormandy conducted the 
program, which also included Haydn’s Symphony in B-flat, 
Respighi’s The Fountains of Rome, and Ravel’s La Valse. 

An unsolicited grant from Dimitri Mitropoulos enabled Mr. 
Gesensway to devote two summers to the writing of this work 
and to defray copyists’ fees. The concerto was completed on 
August 24, 1945. It was written expressly for Mr. Kincaid, the 
orchestra’s celebrated first flutist, of whom the composer has 
said: “Listening to that flute-playing, year in and year out, re- 
hearsals and concerts, in all the wide variety of the orchestra’s 
repertory, has been my training in writing for the instrument. 
For me the flute is inseparable from Mr. Kincaid’s playing of it.” 

Once before Mr. Gesens^vay appeared as composer in the pro- 
grams of the Philadelphia Orchestra. This was in 1944, when his Suite 
for Strings and Percussion was introduced. Mr. Gesensway has been 
a member of the violin section of the Philadelphia Orchestra since 
igz6, assuming that post after a training at the Toronto Conserva- 
tory and the Curtis Institute. During a leave of absence in 1930, he 
studied composition in Budapest under Zoltin Kodaly. As a com- 
poser, he has developed his own theories of “color harmony,” a sys- 
tem employing a diatonic scale expanded or intensified to forty notes 
through the recognition of the separate identity of, say, F-sharp and 
G-flat, or F-double-sharp, and G. 
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O NE OF THE largest audiences ever to attend a concert by the 
Duluth Symphony Orchestra tonight crowded the Duluth 
Armory to hear Tauno Hannikainen open the fourteenth season 
of the orchestra. The program included: \\ agner’s Ric/izi Over- 
ture and the Prelude and Lovc-Dcath from Tristan and Isolde, 
RachnianinolFs Symphony No. 2 in E minor, and arias from 
operas by Verdi and W'agner, sung by I'orstcn Ralf. 

For the first season in almost half a dozen, the Duluth Sym- 
phony was this year at full strength in orchestral personnel, most 
of the absent permanent members having returned from the 
anned forces. The orchestra gave six hViday evening subscription 
concerts, two children’s concerts, and one “Pop” concert. 


W ITH ITS Fali. 194^5 issue our today, the magazine Modem 
Music suspended publication, the victim of mounting pro- 
duction costs. A quarterly review published in New York by 
the League of Composers, and edited by Minna Lcdennan, Mod- 
em Music had for twenty-tiiree years been the spokesman for 
and the champion of the contemporary composer and modern 
musical trcnd.s. Only a year ago, the Dirson Fund of (Columbia 
University, jhe Wayman Foundation, and several private indi- 
viduals created a modest grant to help support tiie magazine. 
Tliis endowment, it was felt, plus the introduction of advertLsing 
into its pages for the first rime with the current issue, would 
ensure the magazine’s existence in .spite of a limited circulation. 
But the rising costs more than offset the increased revenue, and 
the magazine had to call it a day. 

In its valedictory statement tt) the press, the magazine suc- 
cinctly summed up a few of its many achievements. “'Hie main- 
stay of the magazine has been its critical analyses of new works 
(from Wo2zcck to Straviasky’s recent Symphony); new figures 
(from the Group of Six to Foss and Cage); contemporary move- 
ments — the twelve-tone sy.stcm, neo-cla.s*sicism, (iehrauchs- 
vnisik, music for the ina.sse.s, music for the machine. . . . 
Important also is the American Comptwers portrait series W'hich 
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began with Bloch and Var^e and ended with Blitzstein and 
Cowell.” 

Its contributors over a period of almost a quarter of a century 
form a veritable “Who’s Who” of modern composers; some of 
them — ^like Aaron Copland, Paul Bowles, Lou Harrison, Colin 
McPhee — ^began their writing careers within the covers of the 
magazine, and then went on to write important books and criti- 
cal essays for leading magazines and newspapers. 

Virgil Thomson, writing in the New York Herald Tribune 
on January 27, 1947, expressed the belief that a cause much 
deeper than an increasing budget brought about the end of the 
magazine. “After all,” wrote Mr. Thomson, “the war about 
modern music is over. Now comes division of the spoils. Miss 
Lederman’s magazine proved to the whole world that our cen- 
tury’s first half is one of the great creative periods in music. 
. . . There is no war about it any more. Our century’s second 
half, like any other century’s second half, will certainly witness 
the fusion of all the major devices into a new classical style. That 
fusion, in fact, has already begun; invention is on the wane, 
comprehensibility within the modem techniques on the increase. 
And the public ceased resisting then* as such. The stablization 
of modernism’s gains is the order of the next few decades. Other 
organs of musical opinion will no doubt take over Modem 
Music’s leadership. But what has been done well and finished ofiF 
clearly will remain as history.” 


November 2 

F abien Sevitzky, music director and conductor of the Indi- 
anapolis Symphony Orchestra, again proved himself an ar- 
dent protagonist of the American composer by presenting the 
first performance of Arthur Shepherd’s Fantasy on Down East 
Spirituals at the orchestra’s opening concert of the season. The 
event, held this evening at the Murat Tlieater, marked the seven- 
teenth year of the orchestra. The program also included Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 6 in B minor (“Path6tique”), Elgar’s 
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Enigim Variiitlons, and I>ach’s (Chorale-Prelude, Wir Qlmibcn 
air an eiwn Gott, in Dr. Se\-it/.lc)-’s rranscrij)ti(»n for orchestra. 

Mr. Shepherd, who completed his composition on April 17, 
1946, wrote it expressly for the Indianapolis Sym|)hony and its 
cttnducfor. “'I'he work,” the composer explains, “is an excunsion 
in the realm of American folk runes. . . . The researches of 
(Jeorge Pullen Jackson and (Cecil Sharpe have provided the 
American composer with an abuniiance of expressive and racy 
tune material which shoulil function as the most elfective coun- 
terbalance to his essays in techni(|ue and experimental abstrac- 
tions. The tunc materials of this composition are drawn from 
Jackson’s admirable collection of Dou'ii East Spirituals." The 
tunes used by Mr. Shepherd are “I'Cxperience,” “'I'lie bCml of the 
World,” “Last 'rrumpet,” and “Sweet Messenger.” 

W'ith this program. Dr. Sevir/.ky enterevl his tenth season as 
music director and conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 'I'he orchestra fullilleil a larger schedule than usual, 
giving eight\--.six concerts during its twenty-one week .season, 
including thirty-seven our-of-f<»wn concerts that brought them 
as far ea.st as New York (iity for a (iarnegie 1 lall appearance on 
February 15, 1947, and broadcasts over the NH(i network. 

'Fhc policy long established by Dr. .Sevit/.ky of introilucing 
new works by Americans continuetl. l''ollowing the premiere of 
Mr. Shepherd’s Fantasy at the o}>ening pair of concerts, Indian- 
apolis heard the first performances anywhere of Lionel Barry- 
nujrc’s Piranesi Suite, Morton (lould’s Minstrel Sho'u.% and 
Deems Taylor’s /iVegy. Dr. Sevitzky also gave the world pre- 
miere of Ciretchaninov’s Festival ()verture and the .-Vmerican 
premiere of (iliere’s overture, Fricmlsf.up of the People. 

To l^’aFicn Sevitzky belongs the credit of having developed the 
Indiujiapolis Symphony Orche.stra from a provincial musical organi- 
zation into a major symphonic body. lie took over the direction of 
the orchestra in 19^7*, and at once proceeded to recreate the orche.s- 
tra into one of virtuoso calilier, ;\t the same time he inatigurated a 
pr()gre.s.sive repertory, of which the mtisic of American composers 
constituted no negligible element. Adding luster to tlie programs 
was the conduetor’s own magnetic personality, which charged the 
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{performances with a quality that rarely failed to stimulate Indianapo- 
lis audiences. 

The nephew of Serge Koussevitzky, Dr. Sevitzky was bom in 
Vishni-Volotch, Russia, in 1893, and, like his celebrated uncle, 
studied and became a master of the double bass before turning to the 
baton. Upon his graduation from the St. Petersburg Conservatory 
vtapia Clan Icncde^ he toured Russia as a virtuoso on the double bass, 
then played that instrument in various Russian and Polish orchestras. 
In 1923 he came to the United States, joined the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and organized a string symphony, with which he served his ap- 
prenticeship as a conductor. Further experience as a conductor in 
Boston, and with orchestras in Europe, prepared him for his perma- 
nent assignment in Indianapolis. He first came there for a guest ap- 
pearance in 1936 and was received so triumphantly that his engage- 
ment as music director of that orchestra for the following season 
became a foregone conclusion. 


November 3 

AS A RULE, the emphasis in the chamber-music concerts of the 
New Friends of Music is placed on the music performed. 
However, though three important works inaugurated the elev- 
enth season of that organization at Town Hall, New York, to- 
day, the limelight of attention was focused elsewhere than on 
the music. A new chamber ensemble was making its concert 
debut: the Paganini Quartet, the members of which are Henry 
Tcmianka, first violinist, Gustave Rosseels, second violinist, Rob- 
ert Courte, violist, and Robert Maas, ’cellist. For its first New 
York appearance, the group played Robert Schumann’s Quartet 
in F major and Piano Quintet in E-flat, and the String Quartet 
No. I of Bela Bartok. Hortense Monath assisted at the piano in 
the performance of the Schumann Quintet. 

As in earlier seasons, sixteen concerts comprised the 1946-1947 
series of the New Friends of Music; and, as before, the concerts 
were held on Sundays at 5:30 o’clock. The programs included 
Bach’s six sonatas for violin and clavier, the liedcr, piano, and 
chamber masic of Robert Schumann, Bartok’s six string quartets, 
and chamber music and songs by Slavic composers Tchaikovsky, 
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Mussorgsky, Stravinsky, Prokofiev, Shostakovich, Dvorak, Sme- 
tana, and Janadek. Participating artists included; the Budapest, 
Pro Arte, Gordon, Gullet, and Paganini Quartets; the AIbcneri 
Trio; the Schneider-Kirkpatrick Duo; Lotte Lehmann and Elisa- 
beth Schumann, sopranos; I lcrtha Glaz, contralto; Martial Sing- 
her, baritone; Claudio Arrau, 1 lortensc Monath, Nadia Heisen- 
berg, Rudolf Firkusny, I'rank Sheridan, and Rudolf Serkin, pi- 
anists; Adolf Busch, violinist; I fermann Busch and Benar f icifetz, 
’cellists; and Milton Katims, violist. 

For the fifth ct)nsccutivc .season, the concerts of the New 
Friends of Music were broadeswt over W’QXR, a radio station 
that has endeared itself to inu.sic lovers of the New York metro- 
politan area for devoting a major portion of its daily time to 
good music (see December 3). niesc concens were sponsored 
by the Book-of-the-Month C’lub. 

The instnimcnts used by the Paganini Quartet arc four famous 
“Strads,” formerly posscs-sctl by Paganini and considered among 
the finest instruments made by Stradivarius, three of them daring 
from hLs late period. 'I'hc viola is the historic instrument for which 
Berlioz wrote Harold in Italy ar the renuest of I'aganini; one of the 
violias is believed to be the iastnimcnt on whicli Paganini himself 
perfonned for many years; the ’cello was made by Stradivarius when 
he was nincty-nvo years old. 'riiesc instrument.s were actiuired for 
the Quartet by its patron, Mrs. William .Vndrew (ilark of X^'ashing- 
ton, D. C. I'hc cascmblc had made its actual dcinit in a broadcast 
from Berkeley, (^-ilifornia, one jnonth earlier. “Perhaps never be- 
fore,” wrote Alfred Frankeastein at the time, “has one heard a string 
quartet with so rich, mellow, and superbly polished a tone.” 

T his afternoon at l•■’air Park Auditorium, the Dalla.s Sym- 
phony Orchestra began its new .season, the .second since its re- 
organization. Antal Dorati conducted the folhnving program: 
Beethoven’s heonore Overture No, 3, Richard Strauss’s Don 
Juan, Ravel’s Daplmis mid Chloe, vSuitc No. 2, and Brahias’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 in K minor. 

The current .sca.son of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra con- 
sisted of fourteen .subscription conccrr.s, four chiltlren’s con- 
certs, and four .special perfonnances devoted to tlte music of 
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Brahms. The orchestra also gave thirteen out-of-town engage- 
ments. Three world premieres took place: George Antheil’s 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Paul Hindemith’s Syin- 
phonia Serena, and Morton Gould’s Symphony No. 3. Also 
heard was the American premiere of the Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra by Heitor Villa-Lobos. 

November 4 

T he National Orchestral Association paid tribute to its 
founder, Franklin Whitman Robinson, who died on Sep- 
tember 1 6 (see Obituary), by performing Schubert’s Mass in G 
major at its opening concert of the season. The program was 
given in Carnegie Hall, New York, with Leon Barzin conduct- 
ing, the orchestra being supplemented by the Dessoff Choirs. 
Tlie assisting artists were Jean Carlton, soprano, Paul Matthen, 
basso, and William Hess, tenor. 

As the critic of the New York Times pointed out: “Since Mr. 
Robinson worked on behalf of young musicians ... it was fit- 
ting that fhe be] remembered by the work of a young man. 
For Schubert composed this Mass when he was eighteen.” 

There were 17 1 applicants for the posts in the National Or- 
chestral Association as it prepared for its seventeenth season. Out 
of this number, seventy-nine were accepted to play with the older 
members. Tlie Association, which supports one of the finest 
training orchestras in America, sponsored four Monday evening 
subscription concerts at Carnegie Hall during the season. 

T he first recital to be given by the Negro soprano, Camilla 
Williams, following her success earlier this season with the 
New York City Opera Company, took place, not in one of the 
great music cities of the country, but in her own home town of 
Danville, Virginia. Three thousand people crowded into the city 
auditorium to hear her sing tonight and gave her a ringing ova- 
tion when she made her appearance. The stage was inundated 
with floral tributes from her fellow townspeople. One of the 
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numbers of her program was an aria winch hail a major share 
in her New York triumph, “L'n bel dl," from Madj7/ia Butterfly. 

November 5 

A orkat TKACiiKR of tlic piaiTo liicil today in Ins seventy-sixth 
year at his home in New \'ork (aty. He was Sigismond 
Stojowski, a native of Poland, for the past forty years a resident 
of New York, and since 1939 an American citizen. 

Stojowski first established himself here as a teacher of the 
piano in 1906, when he joined the faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York. For five j'cars he taught at the In- 
stitute, then turned to private instruction, holding classes in New 
York, Oiicago, Seattle, San Francisco, and Washington, as well 
as in Canada and South America. 'Hie teacher of an entire gen- 
eration of pianists (including Mischa Levit/.ki, (luiomar Novaes, 
0 .scar Levant, Alfred Newman, and others), Stojowski was de- 
scribed by Paderewski as “one of the few really great piano peda- 
gogues of the present day.” 

Sigismond Stojowski was born in Str/elce, Poland, on May 14, 
1870. He combined musical study at the Paris ( lonservatory (with 
Dclibcii, Diciner, and Dubois) with aeadeiiiic ‘itudies at the Sorbonne, 
winning high honors at both iastirutions. Subseipiently he became a 
pupil under Paderewski, wh<» was to liecouie a personal friend. Sto- 
jow.ski’s debut rook place in 1891 w ith the ( iolonne Orchestra, when 
he gave an entire program devoted to his own wttrks. l*‘or the next 
few decades he continued to fill the dual role of concert pianist and 
composer. As the former, he toured I'.urope and \merica extensively 
up to 192(5; as the latter, he wrote numerous works wiiich were per- 
fonned by Paderewski, .Myra Hess, .Sembrich, Kochanski, Oasals, 
Encsco, and others, 

W HKN Ai.kxandkr Braii.owsky gave tonight the first of six 
concerts devoted to the complete solo piano repertory of 
Chopin at Carnegie I lall, New York, it marked the third time he 
had undertaken this feat in America. 

The celebrated Russian pianist began twenty-four yctirs ago 
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the intensive study that enabled him to master all the 169 works 
of Chopin and to combine them for a series of programs. As he 
put it: “It was the work of a mathematician rather than a pianist. 
They had to be arranged in such a way that they would not be 
monotonous. Often I spent hours trying to decide if a certain 
6tude should go before a mazurka or after it, or whether it went 
better with a certain work. I worked as though I were putting 
together a big puzzle. The name of each composition was 
written on a slip of paper, and I would then try to slip them 
together in the most interesting way possible. I think I pulled 
each program apart twenty or thirty times before I was satisfied 
with it.” 

In 1924, Mr. Brailowsky presented his cycle for the first time, 
in Paris. It was so successful that, on the evening of the last 
concert, the manager announced that the series would be re- 
peated, this time in a larger hall. In 1938, Mr. Brailowsky intro- 
duced the Chopin cycle to America, at Town Hall, New York. 
A repetition took place in 1943, again at Town Hall. 

T he eleventh season of the New Orleans Symphony Orches- 
tra began tonight in the Municipal Auditorium. Massimo 
Freccia conducted the following works: Introduction and Al- 
legro by Couperin-Milhaud, Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, Respighi’s Fountains of Rome, and Three Dances by 
Khatchaturian. 

During the 1946-1947 season, the New Orleans Symphony 
Orchestra gave twenty-two subscription concerts at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, four concerts on tour, and four special perform- 
ances, one of which was in the NBC radio series, “Orchestras of 
the Nation.” There were one world premiere and one first 
American performance: the former. The Birthday of the Infanta, 
by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedcsco, the latter, Robert Rohe’s Prel- 
ude. 

T he Columbus Philharmonic Orchestra began its career as 
a professional organization with a concert today at Memo- 
rial Hall in Columbus, Ohio. Izler Solomon gave dynamic read- 
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ings of two major Russian works: Tchaikovskj’s Symphony 
No. 6 in B minor (“Pathetinue”), and Mikhail Starokadomsky’s 
Concerto for Orchestra. The program further included Glinka's 
Russian and Ludmilla Overture, and the Bach-Vivaldi Concerto 
for Orchestra. 

Coasiderably expanded, in size and completely reorganized, 
the Columbus Philharmonic, for its first professional .season, of- 
fered ten Tuesday evening sub-scription concerts at Memorial 
Hall. It also gave ten “Pop” concerts, five concens for young 
people, and five out-of-town jwrfonnances. .\11 the concerts 
were under the direction of Izler Solomon. One world premiere 
was heard: Joseph Wagner’s Festival Processions. 


November 7 

T UOUC5H IT was composed fourteen years ago, the Concerto in 
D minor for Violin and Orchestra by .Arne Oldberg waited 
until this afternoon to receive its first hearing. It was performed at 
Orchestra I lall by the Chicago Symphony . I )esire 1 Vfauw con- 
ducting. John Weichcr, concertmaster of the orchestra, Wiis tlie 
soloist. Preceding it on the program was Bi<ieUlieu’s Overture to 
La Do'/fie Dlanche, and it was followed by .Scluibert’s .Symphony 
No. 9 in C major. "I hc Concerted is in three movements: the first, 
Moderate ma cnergico as.sai, is in the sonata form. The second 
movement. Andante con inoto, is in the form of a theme and vari- 
ations, with a contrasting .section, A roiulo, marked .Moderaro 
scherzando, brings the work to a close. 

Long a re.sidcnt of Chicago, Arne ()IdI>tTg was born in YoM'i!r.s- 
town, Ohio, in 1H74, moving to the larger city w irh his family while 
still a boy. lie received his early training there bmh in }>ia’no and 
composition and later went to \'icnna, where he was a pupil for two 
years under 'rheodore Leschetizky. A .secoiul trip to I'.uro{>e, several 
years later, brought him to Munich to .study composition with Josef 
Rhcinbcrger. Upon his return to (.liicago’ he joined the facidtv of 
Noithwcstcrn University, .serving as Professor of Piano and (Join- 
position from 1897 to 1941. He retired as Professttr hjiierirus in 194 
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November 9 

A new series of midnight concerts, this one dedicated to folk 
^ singers of many different nationalities, and collectively en- 
titled “The A4idnight Special,” began tonight at Town Hall, 
New York, with a program of “blues.” The accent was on Ne- 
gro musicians who have made the “blues” immortal, and in- 
cluded some of the greatest names in the history of “real” jazz: 
Sidney Bechet, Big Bill Broomzy, Pete Johnson, and Billy Tay- 
lor. In the Herald Tribune, Virgil Thomson described the per- 
formance of the trio of Bechet, Johnson, and Taylor as “the 
season’s high in chamber music. Not only was the music itself 
fanciful, varied, and expressive; but the execution was such a 
happy marriage of instrumental styles that one wonders why the 
‘long hair’ composers have not gone so far in dramatizing the 
contrapuntal principle.” 

Presented by the Peoples Song, Inc., under the personal direc- 
tion of the folk-song specialist, Alan Lomax, “The Midnight 
Special” included three other notable concerts: “Ballads at Mid- 
night,” starring Susan Reed; “Strings at Midnight,” with Carlos 
Montoya and Peter Seeger; and, finally, “Calypso at Midnight,” 
with Gerald Clark, Lord Invader Macbeth, and the Duke of 
Iron. 

AN AUDIENCE of SIX thousand attended the season’s opening 
2 . \ concert tonight of the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra at 
the Municipal Auditorium in that city. Max Reiter conducted a 
varied program, the orchestral numbers of which comprised: 
Weber’s Euryairtbe Overture, Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, the Introduction and Bridal Chorus from Ramsky-Korsa- 
kov’s Le Coq (fOr, and Richard Strauss’s “On the Shores of Sor- 
rento,” from Aus Italian. James Melton was the soloist, singing 
selections by Handel, Godard, and Wagner. The response to 
Mr. Melton was so great that the tenor was compelled to sing as 
encores a group of songs with piano accompaniment. 
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The San Antonio Symphony Orchestra enjoyed an extended 
season during 1946-1947. Five Sunday afternoon concerts, spon- 
sored by Joske’s Department Store, were added to supplement 
the fifteen evening pcrfonnances and four youth concerts. The 
orchestra also gave twelve special concerts, eight concerts on 
tour, and made an appearance on the “Orchestras of tlie Nation” 
radio program. I'hcre was <tnc .American premiere, a new ar- 
rangement by the composer of waltzes from Richard vSrrauss’s 
Der Roseiikavalier. The guest conductors during tine sea.son were 
Igor Stnivinslcy and Andre Kostelanetz. 

The amazing success of Ma.x Reiter as a conductor and musical 
organizer in tltc state of 1 exas has begun to asstune the proportions 
of a legend. Nine years ago, he came to the I'nited States as a refugee 
from the growing Nazi menace. Hehind i\im lay a brillianr imtstcal 
career on the ('ontinent; Itefore him rose a dismaying spectacle of 
jobless conductors parading up and down West lofty-Sevenrli Street, 
New York Gw, pathcticallv seeking the “break" tltat would mean an 
engagement. How Mr, Reiter forsook New \‘<»rk anvl, witli seem- 
ingly infinite fortitude, finally reestablished himself in the musical 
world the hard way, is told in a chapter. "Bus Stop in W'aco," in 
Mena^crk in F Sharp by 1 1 . VV. I leinsheimer, published this season. 
The author, who encouraged Mr. Reiter in his decision to leave the 
city, gives a detailed account, amusing yet inspiring, of the conduc- 
tor’s quest for an orchestra. 

November 10 

A recenti.v i)>tEARTiiRn .song by Vincenzo Bellini, Odio la 
Pastorclla, was introduced tonight by Marian Anderson, 
the celebrated contralto, at her (iamegie I lall recital. 'I'he song 
was composed in 11134. Written on ro.se-tinretl paper, with hand- 
drawn srave.s, it was inscribed to the Duchess of ( lanizzaro, who 
had commi.ssioned it and who kept it in her po.ssession for many 
years. Recently, it came into the hands of an American collector. 

A bsent erom the American concert scene since t93K, ( leorges 
l!,nc.sco, celebrated Rumanian comp<iscr, coiuiuctor, and 
violinist, tonight inaugurated a five-month tour of this country in 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan. He appeared as soloist with the Kalama- 
zoo Symphony Orchestra, at the Central High School Audi- 
torium, in Beethoven’s Concerto in D major for Violin and 
Orchestra. Herman Felber conducted. 

During his American tour, Mr. Enesco appeared both as con- 
ductor and violinist. In the former r 61 e, he led several major 
American orchestras, including the National Symphony of 
Washington, D. C., the Rochester Philharmonic, and the Qeve- 
land Orchestra. In the latter capacity, he gave numerous recitals 
and appeared with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra during 
its visit to Carnegie Hall, New York, on February 5, 1947. On 
March 3 1, Mr. Enesco received the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Loyal Service from Mihai Ralea, Rumanian Ambassador to the 
United States, for his service to Rumanian music. 

Discounting the importance of his recent election to the Senate 
in Rumania, maintaining that it was only an honorary position, Mr. 
Enesco insisted that he was now more than ever unconcerned over 
politics. The war years, which he spent in his native country, had 
been bitter — and had left indelible impressions on his lined face. He 
refused to speak of them, but instead dilated on his creative work. 
A new symphony, his third, was in the process of completion, and 
in recent years he had written a great deal of chamber-music. He also 
revealed that he had become a livestock farmer, raising between six 
and seven hundred pigs on his farm in Sinaia, in the mountains outside 
Bucharest, 


November 11 

T he opening of a new season tonight at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York City restored much of the glit- 
ter and gala atmosphere of pre-war days. Some twenty-three 
hours before curtain time, a queue began to form outside the 
opera house and, de.spite a slight drizzle, sat on boxes or camp- 
chairs waiting for the limited number of standing-room tickets 
to go on sale. All seats for the performance had been sold sev- 
eral days earlier, and the total box-ofiSce receipts for the night 
finally amounted to some $15,000. 
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Inside the opera house, diplomats, delegates to the United 
Nations, and military figures rubbed elbows with the elite of 
the social world. Also present was Margaret 'I'ruman, daughter 
of the President, who was greeted by an o\’aiion from the side- 
walk throngs when she arrived at the auditorium. .As always, the 
art of the couturier drew the greatest admiration. In the words 
of a reporter from Variety, ‘‘the gowns were uninhibited,” and 
the tiaras came “out of the vault.” 

I'hc opera was Lahiie by Leo Delibes, })resented for the first 
time a.s a iMetropolitan opening night perforuumce. The star of 
the evening was Lily Pons, who for the past fifteen \'ears has 
been the companj-’s leading exponent of tlie title nMe. Much of 
the limelight of imusical attention, liowever, was focused on two 
debuts, that of Louis l''oure.stier, who coiulucted, and tliat of 
Irene Jordan, mezzo-soprano, who sang the nMe of Mallika. Botli 
debuts went off with flying colors. Tlie (»ther principal singers 
were Raoul Jobin as (Jerald, Martial Singlier as Frederic, and 
Giacomo Vaghi as Nilakantha. 

For a while it had ajipearcd as if tlie sixrj'-firsr season of the 
Metropolitan Opera Associaih»n would nor open on schedule. 
The board of directors announced its intention of dismksing 
sixteen choristers, thus reducing the size of the chorus from 
ninety-four to seventy-eight. Opposition by the American ( Juild 
of Musical Arri-sts was prompt. (Jeorge .A. Sloan, ch.iirman of 
the Metropolitan board, wrote to each of the seven thousand 
subscribers: ‘‘W'e would remler a greater public service if we 
refu.se to give opera rather than surrctulcr to the union the right 
of management to determine the number and professional ctmi- 
pctcnce of singing artists.” A compromise was, however, finally 
effected in which the singers <if the chorus receiveil a lilanket jiay 
rise of seven to eight per cent, while the management of the 
Metropolitan retained the right to determine the number and 
competence of the chorus memliers. 

The discord resolved into harmony, the Metropolitan could 
now launch its eighteen-week season of t^a performances 
(eighty-four of which were in the regular subscription .series, 
thirty-four non-.subscription performances, ami fourteen popu- 
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lar-pnced Saturday cvetiiiigs), an increase of seven over the pre- 
vious year. It was the most prosperous season in the history of 
the organization. The subscription sale broke all known records, 
and did so in five weeks, instead of the customary ten-week 
period allotted to such sales. Sold-out houses were the rule. 

Twenty-six different operas were heard, of which two were 
presented at the Metropolitan for the first time: Mozart’s The 
Abduction frojjt the Seraglio and Bernard Rogers’s The War- 
rior, the latter a world premiere. Operas revived this season after 
an absence of from one to nine years were: Lakmi, Hansel and 
Gretel, Boris Godunov, Aida, The Marriage of Figaro, Sieg- 
fried, and Faust. La Traviata received the most performances, 
nine; The Warrior the least, two. Verdi was the most fre- 
quently heard composer with thirty-one performances of five 
operas. Twelve operas were sung sixty-seven times in Italian; 
seven, thirty-one times in German; four, twenty-three times in 
French; and tlirec, eleven times in English. 

New faces continually brought the excitement of novelty to 
the performances. Many of these made very little of an impres- 
sion. A few, however, proved to be important additions. These 
included: Louis Fouresticr and Fritz Stiedry, conductors; Set 
Svanholm, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Mario Berini, and Felix Knight, 
tenors; Hjoerdis Schymberg and Daniza Ilitsch, sopranos; Irene 
Jordan, mezzo-soprano; and Mihaly Szekely and Jerome Hines, 
bassos. 

With its New York season over, the Metropolitan embarked 
on its most extensive tour both in mileage and in number of per- 
formances. Beginning in Baltimore on March 17, the tour took 
the company for an eight-and-a-half-week period as far south 
as New Orleans and as far west as St. Louis. The management 
announced that the following season it would cross the Rockies 
and give a series of performances in Los Angeles, where plans 
were under way to build a special new opera house for the 
performances, intended as an annual event. 

All in all, it appeared as if the Metropolitan had done well by 
itself during the 1946-1947 season. However, a dissenting vote 
was cast on December i in as distant a place as Vienna. The New 
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Austria, one of the leading ncwspai^rs of rhat city, published 
a scathing denunciation of the Mctnjpolitan by Max (Jraf, noted 
Viennese musicologist now in Americii, and father of I lerbert 
Graf, Metropolitan stage director, “'fherc is no more ostenta- 
tious department store than this theater,” wrote Max Graf. 
“There is also none more poverr\'-srricken.” Growing more bit- 
ter as the article developed, Mr. Graf added: “'I'he Metropolitan 
gives the impression of threadbare pomp. The decorations are 
shabby, the singers no longer all first class. 'Hte .\merican 
younger generation arc good but without any artistic leadership. 
'Hiis opera Is still trying to put on opera performances that wake 
the deaf and hard of hearing. 'I'he wealthy public which fre- 
quents this hou.se demands .such performances bur the means are 
now lacking which this o.stentatioms sr\'le needs.” 

The defense was equally spirited. Maria Jeritza, former .Metro- 
politan prima donna, inquireil how could a “gue.st in this coun- 
try” have svich “ungraciousne.ss." George A. Sl<»an put in several 
good words for the American .singers and American audiences. 
Mr. Graf could not be reached, but his son, 1 lerbert Graf, said 
in an interview: “It was meant to be a very humorous piece. 'The 
quoted extracts do not give an idea of the whole tendency. They 
were torn our of their context. 'Hte article was written in C Jer- 
man and the translation made the words out much rougher than 
they were.” 


November 

L ukas Foks’s Pantomin/c was heard for the first tinte this cve- 
/ ning in a perfonnance by the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Lyric 'riieater, Reginald Stewart conducting. 'I'he 
remainder of the program was tlevotcd to: Tchaikov.sky’s over- 
ture-fanta.sy, Rovico and Juliet, the same composer’s Goncerto 
in B-flat minor for Piano and ()rche.stra (Byron Janis, soloist), 
and Ravel’s Daphnis and ('.bloc. Suite No. i. 

Mr. Fo.ss wrote Pamovihnc -At the MacDowell ( Colony in Peter- 
borough, New Hamp.shire, in 1945. He planned it originally ;is 
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a ballet, but then rewrote it as a purely orchestral work. “The 
dance origin,” wrote the composer, “accounts for the title Pan- 
towbne. The thematic material is definitely light and unprob- 
lematic.” 

I N A PRODUCTION described as “one of the shining ornaments of 
the Metropolitan repertory,” The Marriage of Figaro returned 
to the Metropolitan Opera House after a one-year absence. The 
musical direction was taken over by Fritz Busch, who brought 
clarity and lucidity to the entire performance. John Brownlee 
sang Count Almaviva; Eleanor Steber, Countess Almaviva; 
Frances Greer, Susanna; Ezio Pinza, Figaro; and Rise Stevens, 
Cherubino. 

The flag-draped center box of the opera house was occupied 
tonight by the Council of Foreign Ministers; Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes; British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin; the 
Soviet Union’s Foreign Minister, Vyacheslav M. Molotov; and 
the French representative, Maurice Couv6 de Murville. 


November 14 

W ITH AT LEAST half of the players new to the orchestra, the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra began its twenty- 
eighth season tonight at Philharmonic Auditorium. Alfred Wal- 
lcn.stcin, music director of the orchestra, conducted. The music 
was familiar to Los Angeles audiences, including the Symphony 
No, 2 in I) major of Sibelius, the Violin Concerto in E minor 
of Mendelssohn, Respighi’s Pines of Rome, and the Handel- 
Harty Royal Fireivorks Music. Nathan Milstein was soloist of 
the evening and received torrents of applause for a masterful 
performance of the concerto. 

Forty-seven subscription concerts in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium (including seventeen pairs of Thursday evening and Fri- 
day afternoon pcrformance.s, thirteen concerts for young people, 
and four special concerts) and fifty-one performances on tour 
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comprised the 1946-1947 season of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Lukas Foss and Charles iMuench appeared as guest 
conductors. A single world premiere was hearil, Douglas Moore’s 
Second Symphony. 

The concert program of the Los Angeles Philharmonic ac- 
quired a new program annotator this season: Cicorge .\ntheil, 
the well known composer now residing in I lollywood, whose 
recent literary achievements include his autobiography. Bad Boy 
of Music. 


T he orchkstrai. season' began tonight in San Francisco at the 
War Memorial Opera I louse with Pierre .Monteux conduct- 
ing the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 'I'wo novelties and 
two standard works in the repertory were heard. The former in- 
cluded Max Reger’s A Romantic Suite and the first performance 
in 8.10 Francisco of Isadorc I'Yeeil’s Festival Overture; rite latter, 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in 1 ) major and Ravel’s Dapbnis and 
Chloe, Suite No. 2. 

The thirty-fifth season was in many respects the most notable 
in the orchestra’s history. Of tite 117 concerts that were given, 
all but two of them were directed by Pierre Monteux; the 
two exceptions being under the baton of James Sample. 'Fhe 
regular sixteen sets of subscription concerts were heUl on 'I'iuirs- 
day evenings, bViday afternoons, ami Satunlay evening.s, at tlte 
War Memorial Opera I hnwe. In addition, there were four young 
people’s concerts, four municipal cojicerr.s, ami live out-of-town 
performances, in adilition to an extensive transcontinental tour. 

The world premieres consisted of ['.manuel Leplin’s (iomedy 
(directed by the composer), Roger Sessions’s .Symphony No. 2, 
and David Shcinfcld’s Adagio and Allegro. Olivier Messiaen’s 
The Ascension was performed in America for the first time. 

Immediately after the clo.se of its season at home, on March 
15, the San I'rancisco Symphony Orchestra began its first trans- 
continental tour of America and Oanada. During the next eight 
weeks, it visited fifty-three citic-s. (During its alwence, the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchc.stra substituted for it on March 21 
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and 22 at the War Memorial Auditorium.) The arrangements 
for the tour had taken almost a year, and it is believed that never 
before had a symphony orchestra traveled in such style. 

At Norfolk, Virginia, while on tour, Mr. Monteux celebrated 
his seventy-second birthday. Just before the intermission of that 
evening’s concert, a huge cake was brought on the stage and 
presented to him as the orchestra, led by James Sample, and the 
audience joined in the singing of “Happy Birthday.” 

The happy and successful conclusion of the season helped 
dispel a dark cloud of discord that loomed one month after open- 
ing night, when a break between conductor and orchestra seemed 
imminent. On December 15, Mr. Monteux accused the Munici- 
pal Art Commission, which directs the destinies of the orchestra, 
of launching a campaign to belittle him. Specifically, Mr. Mon- 
teux pointed to the fact that, in the advertising announcements 
for one of the concerts, the name of Isaac Stem, violin soloist, ap- 
peared in type much larger than liis own. He felt that the in- 
cident, though small in itself, was part “of a definite, planned 
program to embarrass me,” and refused to conduct the concert 
scheduled for December 21. Joseph H. Dyer, Jr., secretary of 
the Commission, disavowed any intention on the part of the 
organization to minimize Mr. Monteux’s importance to the or- 
chestra, and expressed the hope that the conductor would change 
his mind, Tlie quarrel was soon amicably settled with Mr. Mon- 
teux appearing at the head of his orchestra on December 2 1. 


M usical New Yorkers were tonight afforded one of their 
rare opportunities to hear Tchaikovsky’s opera Eugene 
Onegin. Sung in Russian, it was performed at the City Center by 
the New York City Opera Company with a cast preponderantly 
American, the most notable members of which were Ivan Pet- 
roff as Kugene Onegin, Brenda Miller as Tatiana, William Horae 
as Lenski, and Gean Grcenwell as Prince Gremin. Laszlo Halasz 
conducted. The performance, though uneven, was spirited and 
enthusiastic, and a great deal of care was obviously put into its 
preparation. 
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Eugene Onegin was heard in America for the first time on Febru- 
ary I, 1908, when Walter Damrtisch directed a concert pcrfornumcc 
of the opera with the New York Symphony Society at CJarnesfie 
Hall. Not until March 24, 1920, wa.s the (»pera lieard In its full dra- 
matic form, the Metropolitan Opera C'ompany presenting it in Italian. 

Because it lacks sustained dramatic interest and .sharply defined 
characterization, Eitffcnc Onegin is more (tf a museum piece than a 
living member in the operatic repertory. However, as \'irgil 'Fhom- 
son has noted, while it is “nor a completely successful opera,” it is 
nevertheless “a moving one, ami the work, moret)ver, of two major 
authors (Tchaikovsky and Pushkin).” 


November 15 

Z oi^tAn KodAi.y, tlisringuisltcd lltitigarian composer, who 
arrived in the United States on October 24 on the Vmi~ 
coiiia for his first .‘\merican visit, matle his official American 
debut tonight when he took over Kritz Reiner’s baton towards 
the clo.se of the concert and direcrcti the Pimbtirgh Symphony 
Orchestra in his own Dances; nf Cialunta. The concert was giveit 
at the Syria jMo.sque, Pittsburgh, The remaining ntimbers, ili- 
rccred by Mr. Reiner, were Beethoven's Symphony No. 3 in F- 
flat (“P'roica”) and Dcbu.ssy’s Iberia. 

lliis was the first of many appeaninces by Mr. Koihily in the 
United States. 1 Ic served as gtiest conductor with many of the 
great American orchc.srras in his own work.s, one of them new 
to this countr}', the Peacock Variations; he tof>k over one of the 
programs of “Invitation to Music” on the ( IBS network; and he 
wa.s honored by the League of (loinposers with a concert of his 
own works at the Mihseum of Modern Art in New York <jn De- 
cember I. 


With Bela Bartok dcjui, there will he few to <lenv that his frieml 
and colleague, Zoltdn Kf)daly, is now tiu* dean of living 1 lungarian 
composers. Mr. Rodaly was fawn in Kecskemet, Hungary, Decern 
her 16, 1KH2, began studying and composing music earlv, and in 1897 
had his first work; an overiurc. performed piihliclv. In n;oo, he en- 
tered liofivthe University and the (amservaiory iii Budapest, being 
a fellow-pupil of Bartok at the latter institution in the class of llaiis 
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Koessler. Like Bartok, Mr. Kodaly became interested in Hungarian 
folk-music in or about 1905. A year later, he received his degree in 
philosophy at the University, writing a monograph on the Strophic 
Cmstrvction in Hungcerimi Folk-Song. After that, he frequently ac- 
companied Bartdk on his extended tours throughout the country in 
search of folk-music materials, and with Bartok helped to compile 
more than six thousand examples of native Hungarian music. 

His preoccupation with Hungarian folk-music inevitably exerted 
a far-reaching influence on Mr. Koddly when he turned to writing 
his compositions. Those works of his best known to American audi- 
ences arc all rooted deeply in the soil of his native folk songs, the 
physiognomy of which frequently gives his melodies and rhythms 
their individual character. These works include the Fsalmus Hun- 
gariciis, the suite from Hiry Jinos, the Dances of MarosszSk, and the 
Dances of Galanta. 

During the last World War, Mr. Koddly proved to be a great 
patriot as well as a great composer. Despite orders from Nazi offi- 
cials, he stubbornly refused to divorce his Jewish wife. More than 
that, he was instrumental in finding refuge for numerous Jews in 
danger of arrest and torture, and when accused by the Gestapo, he 
proudly confessed, but stubbornly refused to betray his hideout. 
That Mr. Koddly was left unmolested speaks volumes for his eminent 
position in Hungary. 

S ET SvANHOLM, who earlier in the season had made his Ameri- 
can debut in San Francisco (see September 17), appeared to- 
night at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, for the first 
time. The opera was Siegfried, in the title role of which Mr. 
Svanholm was making his first American appearance. The critical 
consensus was that the new Wagnerian tenor had a Helden- 
tenor voice capable of fulfilling the most stringent demands of his 
rdle — and a striking stage presence to match it. 

There was still another debut tonight. The conductor of the 
performance was Fritz Stiedry, known to New York concert- 
goers as the conductor of the New Friends of Music Orchestra 
several seasons ago. Mr. Stiedry, who had been Mahler’s as- 
sistant at the Vienna Opera in 1907, and who subsequently 
achieved considerable note as an operatic conductor in Berlin, at 
once proved himself to be a Wagner conductor of authority, 
intelligence, and musicianship. 
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Ai-EXANDER Gretchaninov’s Stirring Festival Overture was 
given its world premiere this evening at the .Murat I'hea- 
ter in Indianapolis, with Fabien Sevit/.ky conducting the Indian- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. 'Fhe program also included: .Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony No. 4 in .\ major (“Italian”), I)ebu.ssy’s 
Prelude to The Afternoon of a Faun, and Ravel’s Daphnis and 
Chloe, Suite No. 2. Jennie 'rourel, me/./.o-.sopr.m<), was the guest 
artist, collaborating in a perfonnance of Ravel’s Scheherazade, 
and .singing numbers by Stradella and Ros.sini. 

Mr. Gretchaninov’s work, marked Allegro giocoso, maintains" 
a joyoius mood from beginning to end. It was written for and 
dedicated to Dr. Sevir/.ky and tlie Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

November 16 

ALL OF THE thirty-live parterre boxes at the .Metropolitan 
jL \ Opera lIou.se were occupied tonight by delegates to the 
General /Vs.sembly of the Uttited Nations. The opera was Faust, 
in which two debut performances rook place; Renee Mazella, of 
the Paris Opera (kmiujue, singing Marguerite, and the American 
soprano C^laramac 'rurncr (heartl last year at (.’olumbia Univer- 
sity in the premiere of <iian-(.’arlo .Menotri’s The Medium) in 
the minor rdle of iMarrhe. 'I'he critics agreed that the more 
promising of the two new .singers was .Miss 'rurner who “ac- 
complished .some of the most able vocalism of the evening.” 

AFTER THIRTY-SIX YEARS of servicc US supcrintcmlent and httusc 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera flotise, and sixteen 
years as chief ticket-taker, 1 high Brown retired today. A party 
was given in his honor by Fdwartl john.son, general manager of 
the Metropolitan, at hotiis .Sherry’s salon in the opera hou.se. 
A.sked what he intended to do with his free time, ,Mr. Brown re- 
plied: “Sit through a complete opera or two.’’ 'nnmgh he hail 
heard mo.st of the famous singers and all of the major arias at the 
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Metropolitan, he had never had the opportunity of seeing an 
opera from beginning to end. 


November 17 

F or fifty-two years, the baritone voice of Henry T. Bur- 
leigh, Negro singer and composer, contributed to the mu- 
sical activities of St. George’s Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New York City. At this afternoon’s service, it was announced in 
the church bulletin that his voice would be heard publicly no 
more, for Mr. Burleigh, now in his seventy-ninth year, had de- 
cided to devote the rest of his life to composing. Mr. Burleigh is 
particularly famous for his imaginative arrangements of famous 
Negro spirituals; but he is also the composer of hundreds of 
songs, the most famous of which is Little Mother of Mine. 

For twenty-three years, since 1923, Mr. Burleigh was the 
central figure in the annual service of Negro spirituals conducted 
at St. George’s (ihurch, and it was for these services that he ar- 
ranged many of the Negro melodies and wrote new ones of his 
own. 

Henry T. Burleigh was born in Eric, Pennsylvania, on December 2, 
1 8(56. He sang in the churches of his native city, and, in 1892, won a 
scholarship in the National Conservatory of Music. Two years later, 
he was one of sixty applicants for the job of baritone soloist at St. 
CJcorgc’s (Church. 1 le sang The Pahns of Faure, and was singled out 
for the job. For the nc.xt fifty-two years, Mr. Burleigh sang The 
Palms at both morning and vesper services on Palm Sunday. 


November 18 

T hree i'rkmikrk.s, all of them by veterans of World War II, 
dramatized tonight’s program of the New York City Sym- 
phon)' Orchestra under Leonard Bernstein at the City Center. 

'I'hc lirst of the new works by American composers was John 
Le.s.sard'‘; Box Hill Overture. Mr. Lcssard was born in San 
Francisco in 1920, studied with Nadia Boulanger in Paris and 
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New York, and has been awarded a CJuggcnhcini Fellowship, 
an Alice Ditson Fellowship, and rhe h'lla lA'inan Cabor I'ellow- 
ship of Harvard University. During rhe war he w'as a staff ser- 
geant in liaison work between the U. S. and French annies. Fol- 
lowing his discharge in N«)veniber 1945, he lived at the Long 
Island estate of his father-in-law, rhe name of which is Ho.v I lill. 
It was there that he wrote his <»verture, completing it in July 
1946. 

This work was followed by \'ladimir Diikelsky’s Ode to the 
Milky Way. Mr. Dukclsky is no neophyte as a composer. .\s 
Vernon Duke he has written numerous popular .songs and scores 
for musical comedies which liave been highly successful; but 
his own name is resers'ed for more .serious w’ork, much of which 
has been introduced by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koassevitzky. Mr. Dukelsky de.scribcs his new composi- 
tion as follows: “The Ode can perhaps be described as a kind 
of musical monologue — the unspoken thoughts and yearnings 
of a man stretched our on the deck of a transport and looking 
up at the Alilky Way.” Mr. Dukelsky orchestrated the work 
in the winter of 1945, soon after his discharge from the Cktast 
Guard, though it had been in existence as a piano sketch for 
about three years before that. 

Alex North’s Revue for (Clarinet and Orchestra, with Benny 
Goodman as .soloist, was the last of the novelties. Writes the 
composer: “Since this work was commissioned by Benny Good- 
man, my primary task was to conipo.se something which served 
a two-fold purjjose: first, to j>roviile the soloist with a vehicle to 
project the wide and rich range of rhe instrument, and .second, 
to write an integrated piece of music as close as pcjssible to the 
style of playing and contemporary feeling that .\Ir. (Joodman 
is noted for. . . . Althouglt there Is an undercurrent of Jazz 
fecling (created for the mo.st part rhythmically), the work 
should, as a whole, be played ‘legitimately.’ 'llte attempt was nor 
to write jazz, but to extract elements most characteristic.” Mr. 
Nortli completed the Revue in January 194^. 

Leonard Bernstein perfonned .still a fourth work by a veteran, 
though it was nor a premiere: Samuel Barber’s Rssay No. J. .Most 
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New York critics were of the opinion that, of the four works, 
that of Mr. Barber was the most skillful and best integrated. 

Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 6 in B minor (“Pathetique”) 
concluded the program. 


November 20 

M aurice Ravel’s opera-ballet. The Spellbound Child (V En- 
fant et les Sortileges) was seen for the first time in New 
York, and given one of its very rare American performances, 
when the Ballet Society presented it tonight at the Central High 
School of Needle Trades. 

To a book by Colette combining fantasy and folk-lore — ^in 
which inanimate objects suddenly come to life to dance and 
frolic — ^Ravel wrote a score which he hoped would conveyj“the 
spirit of American operetta.” He composed it in 1924, and on 
March 21, 1925, it was heard for the first time in Monte Carlo, 
staged by George Balanchine, who was responsible for the per- 
formance tonight. 

Describing the score, Arthur V. Berger wrote in the Herald 
Tribune; “[It] has an element of mischievousness in the cava- 
lier notes of the blues and in the ragtime of American oper- 
ettas of the ’20’s. The slide-whistle, cheese-grater, and whip add 
fun and titillating sounds to the orchestration. The singers chant 
intriguing imitations of cats meowing and frogs croaking.” 

VEnfant was not one of Ravel’s most successful works. . 
Though it was included in the repertory of the Paris Opera 
Comique for two seasons it never enjoyed a great following. 
The French critics were for the most part unfavorable to the 
work, with the “Duets of the Cats” coming in for particularly 
acid criticism. 

S ET SvANHOLM made his first New York appearance as Tris- 
tan at the performance tonight of Wagner’s music drama at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and more than justified the high 
praises he had received a few evenings earlier at his New York 
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debut. A new King Mark was also heard tonight, Dczso Ernster, 
who did not exhibit more than “routine style in song and ac- 
tion.” 


November 21 

A RECITAL COMPOSED entirely of music for the unaccom- 
panied violin was played tonight by Ruggiero Ricci at 
Town Hall, New York. Mr. Ricci was fired with the ambition 
of giving a recital of unaccompanied music during the period 
when, as a member of the Anny Air b'orces, he frequently per- 
formed in Army hospitals and outlying bases without the benefit 
of an assisting pLino, and found that the performances were 
nevertheless highly succe.ssful. Tliis experience led him to the 
studv of the subject of unaccompanied violin music, a study 
wltidi convinced him that there existed a .substantial and stimu- 
lating repertory of .such works. At tonight’s concert, the pro- 
gram was varied and always musically important. It included 
the following works: Sttidy on a Chorale by Stamirz-Kreislcr; 
Bach’s Sonata in A minor; Eugene Ys-aye’s Sonata in E minor; 
Hindemith’s Sonata Op. 31, No. 2; and .small works by Kreisler, 
Wieniawski, and Paganini. 

Critics were at a loss to bring back to memory another recital 
devoted exclusively to unaccompanied violin nuusic, bur they 
were unanimous in saying Mr. Ricci’s performance was “exem- 
plary of the finest, most seasitive, and mo.sr beautiful manipula- 
tion of the violin you may e.xpecr to hear anywhere.” 


November 22 

W ITH Dimitri Mitropoulos filling the dual role of conduc- 
tor and pianist, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra to- 
night gave the world premiere of a new piano concerto (his 
third) by Ernst Kfenck at the Northrop Memorial Auditorium. 
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The program also included Wagner’s Overture to Die Been, 
Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 9, and Schubert’s Fantasie in C 
major. 

Though most of Mr. Kfenek’s recent music uses the twelve- 
tone system, his new concerto — ^which was composed in Feb- 
ruary 1946 at the rc(jucst of Mr. Mitropoulos — employs a tradi- 
tional tonality. The work is in five movements, played without 
interruption, in each of which a different section of the orchestra 
is set against the solo instrument. Thus in the first movement. 
Allegro con passionc, the brass and tympani provide the back- 
ground; in the second, Andante sostenuto, the strings and solo 
piano are involved in a fugue; the third. Allegretto scherzando, 
combines the piano and woodwinds; the fourth. Adagio, is some- 
thing of a cadenza for solo piano, with support given by harp 
and percussion. In the concluding Vivace, a rondo, the full or- 
che.stra is used in quoting briefly the thematic subjects used in 
earlier sections. 


Z OETAN Kod.4i.y (see November 15) conducted this after- 
' noon the American concert premiere of his Peacock Vari- 
ations with the Philadelphia Orchestra at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia. The remainder of the program, conducted by 
Eugene Omiandy, included: Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 4 in 
A major (“Italian”), Ibert’s Escales, and arias from operas 
by Mozart, Ma.ssenct, and Verdi sung by Ellabelle Davis, so- 
prano. 

Mr. Kodaly wrote his Peacock Variations to honor the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam. 
The world pretniere took place on November 23, 1939, with 
Willem Mengelberg conducting that orchestra. It has been heard 
in the United States before — ^in August 1946, when Antal Dorati 
introduced it over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The composition is based on a Hungarian folk-song. Ply, Pea- 
cock, Ply, which is stated as the theme in Mr. Kodaly’s work 
following a brief introduction. The theme is then subjected to 
sixteen variations, performed without interruption. 
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November 23 

T o HONOR the memory of Booth Tarkington, Fabien Sevitzky 
directed the Indianapolis S)anphony Orchestra at the Murat 
Theater tonight in a program comprising the Bach-Sevitzky 
Come Sweet Death, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3 in E-flat 
major (“Eroica”), Glazunov’s Concerto in A minor for Violin 
and Orchestra (Erica Morini, soloist), and the world premiere 
of Lionel Barrymore’s Piranesi Suite. 

A'lr. Barrymore, the celebrated Hollywood actor, wrote the 
Piranesi Suite to commemorate Dr. Sevitzky’s tenth anniversary 
as music director and conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. The composer provided the following information 
concerning his new work: “For forty years I have carried with 
me a little book of Piranesi reproductioas, and whenever I felt 
in a lonely mood I took out this book, and from its pages I re- 
ceived fresh inspiration and keen pleasure. This Iiabit 1 started 
during my student days in Paris (when I thought I wanted to be 
a painter), and have continued it ever since. 

“I feel in Piranesi a wonderful sense of grandeur, a magnifi- 
cent display of contrasts, lights and shade, force and serenity; 
always imaginative, he never is wanting in inspiration. I lis cold 
classicism provides a lonely mood not to be forgotten . . .• One 
moment he is sorrowful, one moment bright, one moment dainty 
or eerie, another moment dramatic and devilish. All moods are 
to be found, even cruelty and loneliness. This .same variety I 
find in Piranesi’s etchings: ‘The Pimtheon,’ ‘The Carccri,’ ‘The 
Falls of Tivoli,’ and ‘The Golosseum.’ 

“Although these arc independent and isolated works, I find 
that they fall into a wonderful sc(]uence of moods that fulfill 
the requirements of a symphony. 1 lowcvcr, due to the brevity 
of these four movements and due to their subtitles, I feel that 
the work is more a suite than a .symphony, so I have therefore 
called it the Piranesi Suite.” 
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This perfoimnce represents by no means Mr. Barrjrmore’s public 
d^but as a serious composer. In 1944, another work of his was intro- 
duced by the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Sevitzky, 
Freludium and Fugue. Mr. Barrymore is the composer of other or- 
chestral compositions as well, and of songs, piano pieces, and a one- 
act opera entitled Farewell Symphony. 

I EONARD BERNSTEtN tonight brought the short but adventur- 
^ ous season of the New York City S)iTiiphony Orchestra to 
a close at the Qty Center with a “handsome” performance of 
Igor Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, not heard in New York City 
for fifteen years. For this performance a narrator was inter- 
polated into the score. The part was taken by Norman Corwin, 
who recited a brief explanatory paragraph before each number, 
translated into the American radio idiom from the French of 
Jean Cocteau. 

The program, given over entirely to works by Stravinsky, also 
included: Pastorale for Five Instruments; Ragtime, for piano 
(Leo Smit, soloist) ; Elegy, for two violas (Beatrice Brown and 
Walter Trampler, soloists) ; the Royal March from UHistoire du 
Soldat; and the suite from VOiseau de Feu. 

A YOtJNG Australian composer, new to the American con- 
cprtgoing public, appeared today for the first time on an 
American symphony program. He is John AntiU, whose Suite 
from the ballet Corrobboree was given its American premiere 
tonight at the Musid Hall by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra under the direction of Eugene Goossens. The program also 
included: the Bach-Weiner Toccata and Fugue in C major, 
Elgar’s Emgma Variations, and Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 
3 in C minor (Alec Templeton, soloist). 

Mr. Antill provides the following explanation for the title 
of his ballet-suite: “A favorite ritual amongst the Australian 
Aborigines is a dancing ceremony known as the ‘Corrobboree.’ 
The word corrobboree was probably suggested, but not derived, 
from the native ‘Quabara’ and anglicized by whites who first 
witnessed such performances. The Aboriginal is a master of 
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mimicry and burlesque, and the ‘play about’ corrobborcc gen- 
erally takes the form of most realistic imitations of humans or 
animflis. Any current event, usual or unusual, may furnish the 
theme from which the poets, musicians, and actors in collabora- 
tion produce a show usually of very elaborate proportions.” 

The suite is a collation of four portioas from a full-sized ballet 
based on an Australian Aborigine ceremonial. The four sections 
are named: I. Welcome Ceremony; II. Dance to the Evening 
Star; III. Rain Dance; IV. Procession of Totems and Closing 
Fire Ceremony. 

A native of the island continent, the composer holds a post 
on the musical staff of the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 


November 25 

R emembering that this year marks the eightieth anniversary 
of the birth of Ferruccio Busoni, Joseph Szigeti today per- 
formed the infrequently heard Busoni Sonata No. 2 for Violin 
and Piano in the course of his Carnegie I lall recital in New 
York. It was more than an act of piety on the part of the eminent 
Hungarian violinist, for an intermittent association with Busoni 
earlier in the century had brought him not only to admire the 
brilliant personality of the pianist-composer, but to recognize 
his musical genius as well. The performance he gave of the 
sonata this evening was completely convincing, and had some 
critics commenting that the work is too rarely heard. 


November 26 


T he monumental Art of the Fu^te launched the Bach 
Circle on its tenth season tonight at Town Hall, New York. 
This marked the fourth time that the epochal work by the Leip- 
zig master had been performed in the pa.st fifteen years. (Earlier 
performances included one by the Juilliard Clraduate School un- 
der Albert Stocssel in J93 1, one in a two-piano arrangement by 
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Heinz and Robert Scholz in Brooklyn, New York, in 1938, and 
a third by the Orchestra of the New Friends of Music under 
Fritz Stiedry in 1941.) The version presented by the Circle was 
an arrangement for string quartet made some years ago by Roy 
Harris and M. D. Herter Norton. The problem of bringing the 
work to a close — ^the last fugue had been left unfinished by Bach 
— ^was solved in this performance by the playing of the conclud- 
ing measures that were written by the late Sir Donald Tovey for 
his own string-quartet version. 

In this performance a new chamber ensemble made its bow 
in America, the Pascal Quartet, official quartet of the French 
National Radio. Comprising Jacques Dumont and Maurice Crut, 
violinists, Leon Pascal, violist, and Robert SaUes, ’cellist,- the 
group gave a performance praised for clarity and “interpretative 
unity.” 

Acting in the performance were two harpsichordists, Yella 
Pessl, musical director of the Bach Circle, and Catherine Crozier. 
Miss Pessl gave a clear-cut account of the four canons that Bach 
inserted between the eleventh ard twelfth counterpoints. She 
was joined by Miss Crozier in two “mirror” fugues of the pen- 
ultimate counterpoint. In all, the audience heard almost an hour 
and a half of Bach’s supreme exposition of the fugue. Though 
the occasion did not call for ecstatic applause, the hearers were 
obviously deeply impressed. 

This season, the Bach Circle gave only two concerts in New 
York. The second took place on February 17, 1947, also at 
Town Hall, New York, and was devoted to eighteenth-century 
chamber music from Johann Joachim Quantz to Mozart. The 
principal works at this concert were the Sonata in G major for 
Two Flutes and Harpsichord by Quantz (John Wummer and 
Mildred Hunt-Wummer, flutists, and Yella Pessl, harpsichord- 
ist), Sonata for Viola and Harpsichord by Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach (Milton Karims, violist), and Mozart’s Trio for Piano, 
Clarinet, and Viola, K. 498 (Ralph MacLean, clarinetist, Mr. 
Katims, violist, and Miss Pessl, harpsichordist). Miss Pessl also 
contributed a group of harpsichord pieces by Handel and Karl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach. 
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November 28 

AT THE CONCERT tonight in Carnegie Hall by the Philhar- 
nionic-Syinphony Orchestra of New York, Edmund 
Kurtz, ’cellist, introduced a new concerto written expressly for 
him by Darius Milhaud in July 1945. Artur Rodzinski con- 
ducted the program, which also included Mozart’s Symphony in 
G minor, K. 550, Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Prmteiiips, and Ros- 
sini’s Overture to Seviiramlde. 

Mr. Milhaud explains succinctly that the concerto “is in three 
movements, evoking sentiments. The first is Gai, the second 
Tevdre, and the third Alerte. The second is more developed 
than the other two.” He goes further to .say that “the main 
problem in a ’cello concerto is in the balance with the orchestra, 
and it is a difficult problem which I already faced when I wrote 
my first ’cello concerto.” 


W ITH ONLY eight hours’ notice, Mario Bcrini stepped into 
the title role of Faust tonight to make an uaschcduled d6- 
but with the Metropolitan Opera Company in New York. Raoul 
Jobin, who had been announced for the parr, found this morning 
that he was too ill to sing. At 1 1 a.m., Mr. Bcrini was called to 
substitute for him. He .spent the afternoon going through the 
score with the conductor, Louis Fourcsticr, and then went on the 
stage of the Metropolitan to give a seasoned and integrated per- 
formance, completely at ease in the role. The usually restrained 
New York Times, whose music headlines are as a rule austere 
models of understatement, ran the next day a two-column cut 
and a headline over it proclaiming the tenor’s succc.ss. 

Though new to the Metropolitan, Mario Bcrini is no neophyte 
in opera. An American citizen of Russian birth, he made his 
operatic debut in this country on May 17, 1940, with the San 
Carlo Opera Company at New York’s Center I'hcater — the 
opera, curiously enough, being Faust. Thereupon he made more 
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than three hundred appearances in opera throughout the United 
States and in Latin America. Before then, he had sung with or- 
chestras, in concert, and at the Radio City Music Hall in New 
York. 

November 29 

T he first performance ever given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of Mozart’s The Abduction from the Seraglio 
missed fire this evening, in the opinion of most New York critics. 
They felt that the opera was of too intimate a nature to be given 
in an auditorium as large as the Metropolitan Opera House and 
on so spacious a stage; that the score called for virtuoso singing of 
the highest caliber, which it did not receive; that some of the 
staging was inappropriate, and some of the costuming incongru- 
ous; that the translation into English by Ruth and Thomas 
Martin, while very good, was considerably marred by the fact 
that one of the principals could neither pronounce nor enunciate 
English. Olin Downes in the New York Times pointed out a few 
“palliating details” — ^principally the spirited conducting of Emil 
Cooper and some good choral singing; but Mr. Downes hastily 
added, “Alas, it was not The Abduction evening at the Metro- 
politan." 

The cast included Eleanor Steber as Constanza, Charles Kull- 
man as Belmonte, Hugh Thompson as Selim, and John Carter as 
Pedrillo., 

While new to the Metropolitan, The Abduction is not altogether 
a stranger to American opera audiences. Introduced to this country 
by the Operatic Circle in Brooklyn under Carl Anschutz in Feb- 
ruary i860, it had been heard from time to time up to 1927, when it 
was the opening New York performance of the newly formed 
American Opera Company at the Guild Theater on April 4, 1927. Its 
most recent performances included one in 1944 by the Juilliard 
School of Music, another in 1942 by the National Orchestral As- 
sociation, still another in 1941 by the David Mannes School (all three 
in New York), and presentations by the Central Gty Festival in 
Colorado in the summer of 1946. 
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O NLY A stone’s THROW from thcsc unhappy proceedings at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the music of Mozart was en- 
joying a happier fate. At New York’s Town Hall, Alexander 
Schneider, violinist, and Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, col- 
laborated on a program of five Mozart sonatas for violin and 
piano — an evening which one critic remarked was “like a breath 
of fresh air.” Meticulous care in the details without sacrificing 
the concept of the whole made these performances of the Mozart 
sonatas outstanding. 

V IRGIL Thomson, music critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, turned conductor tonight when he directed the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra at Syria Mosque in a perform- 
ance of his Six Portraits. The remaining numbers on the program 
were conducted by Fritz Reiner. They were: Weber’s Oberon 
Overture, Prokofiev’s Classical Syniphotty, and Brahms’s Sym- 
phony No. I in C minor. 

Mr. Thomson’s Portraits, of which he has composed almost a 
hundred, arc musical delineations of his fricnd.s, drawn from 
life. The subject sits for his portrait as he might for a painter, 
‘.and Mr. Thomson composes his piece in front of his model, 
usually at one sitting. The .six portraits performed tonight 
included one of Pablo Picas.so (“Bugles and Birds”), another of 
conductor Alexander Smallcns (“Fugue”), and a third one of the 
poet, Georges Hugnet (“Barcarolle for Woodwinds”). 

C AMARGO Guarnieri, Brazilian composer, this afternoon led 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Symphony Hall in the 
American premiere of his Symphony No. i, which he dedicated 
to Serge Koussevitzky. He composed the work in 1944, and 
following its first performance that year in Sao Paulo, it won 
first prize in a contest conducted in Brazil for the best modern 
symphony of Brazilian character. Tlic .symphony is in three 
movements: Rude, in .sonata form; Profondo, A-B-A structure 
ending with a coda; and Radioso, sonata-form. All the themes 
of the symphony arc Brazilian in origin and frequently utilize 
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ancient modes, ais is characteristic in the musical folk-lore of that 
South American republic. 

The remainder of the program, directed by Dr. Koussevitzky, 
was devoted to Mussorgsky’s Prelude to Khovanstchina and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade, 

In Modern Music, Aaron Copland wrote as follows about Camargo 
Guamicri: 

“He has everything it takes — a personality of his own, a finished 
technique, and a fecund imagination. His gift is more orderly than 
that or Villa-Lobos, though none the less Brazilian. . . . The thing 
I like best about his music is its healthy emotional expression — ^it is 
the honest statement of how one man feels. ... He knows how to 
shape a form, how to orchestrate well, how to lead a bass line effec- 
tively. The thing that attracts one most in Guarnicri’s music is its 
warmth and imagination which is touched by a sensibility that is 
profoundly Brazilian. At its finest, his is the fresh and racy music of 
a ‘new continent.’ ” 


November 30 

F elix Knight — graduate of radio, the cinema, and musical 
comedy, and the winner in 1938 of the Metropolitan Audi- 
tions of the Air — ^made his bow tonight at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. The opera was The Barber of 
Seville, and Mr. Knight appeared as Count Almaviva. The 
tenor gave an “effective” impersonation, and the critics agreed 
that he would prove to be a valuable addition to the Metro- 
politan’s corps of singers, even though his voice was “too light to 
be audible in the heavier ensembles and was unevenly used.” 



DECEMBER 


December 1 

T he League of Composers tonight honored Zoitan Kodaly, 
distinguished visitor from Hungary, with a reception at the 
Museum of Modem Art in New York. The features of the eve- 
ning were a fifty-minute program of Mr. Kodaly’s works and a 
talk by the composer. The selections heard were: Children's 
Dances (1946) and Dances of Marosszek (1930), perfonned by 
AndorFoldes, pianist; Adagio for Violin and Piano, Mr. Kodaly’s 
first published work, played by Gabor Banat, violinist, and Otto 
Herz, pianist; and two songs from Opus 14 sung by Gabor 
Carelli, tenor, assisted by Mr. Herz. Mr. Koddly’s talk dealt 
with the subject, “How To Popularize Serious Music.” I Ic sug- 
gested three steps: eliminating the boundary between amateur- 
ism and professionalism;'" better teaching methods in the schools; 
and more emphasis on singing. 

This was the first of three evenings sponsored by the League 
of Composers and dedicated to great living musicians. The sec- 
ond evening, December 29, honored Darius Milhaud, while on 
January 12 the guest of honor was Serge Koassevitzky, the 
latter being f6ted in conjunction with the fifth anniversary of 
the Koussevitzky Music Foundation. 

A CONCERT VERSION of Vcrdi’s La Traviata, with Arturo Tos- 
canini conducting the NBC Symphony Orchestra in Radio 
City, New York, was given in two consecutive Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts, the first of which was heard today. Tlie principal 
singers were members of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The 

118 
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cast comprised: Lick Albanese, Violetta; Jan Peerce, Alfredo; 
Robert Merrill, Germont; George Cehanovslcy, Baron Douphol; 
John Garris, Gastone; Paul Dennis, Marquis D’Obigny; Maxine 
Stellman, Flora; Arthur Newman, Dr. Grenvil; Johanna More- 
land, Annina. The chorus was under the direction of Peter WH- 
housky. 

Since Mr. Toscanini had not conducted La Traviata before in 
tliis country, the radio performance provided American music 
lovers with an opportunity to hear the great conductor in one 
of his most felicitous interpretations. Under the relentless drive 
of his baton, the opera seemed reborn: the thrice-familiar mel- 
odies acquired new life and personality; the orchestration 
achieved a lucidity and transparency it never seemed to possess 
before. The Toscanini magic was there in every phrase and line, 
in the aristocracy of the style, the mobility of the melodic line, 
the exquisite attention to every detail. 


December 2 

T his evening, at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, the 
Bach Festival Society of that city presented the first event 
in its Great Master Concert Series. James Allen Dash directed 
the combined forces of the Bach Festival Chorus and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Glee Club, assisted by seventy members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, in a compelling performance of Brahms’s 
A Qennan Requiem. Lilian Knowles, contralto, Barbara Thome- 
Stevenson, soprano, and Mack Harrell, baritone, were the solo- 
ists. Miss Knowles was also heard in Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody. 

Three other monumental works drawn from the choral reper- 
tory were heard in the ensuing concerts by this organization: 
Beethoven’s Missa Soleimis on February 17; Bach’s Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthev), on March 24; and Verdi’s Requiem on 
April 21. The Society repeated its performance of the Requiem 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, on the evening of April 26. 
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December 3 

T he first American concert performance of Elie Sieg- 
mcister’s Sunday in Brooklyn took place tonight in the Mu- 
sic Hall, Kansas City, in the course of a program by the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra, Efrem Kurtz conducting. The 
work had already been heard over the radio the previous sum- 
mer, with Mr. Kurtz conducting the NDC Symphony Orchestra. 

Making liberal use of jazz rhythms and popular melodic pat- 
terns, Sunday in Brooklyn is an orchestral suite in five move- 
ments: “Prospect Park,” “Sunday Driver,” “Family at Home,” 
“Children’s Story,” and “Coney Island.” Mr. SiegmeLster wrote 
the work originally for piano. He completed the orchestration of 
the score on June 27, 1946 — ^in Brooklyn. 

Other works on the program were: Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
No. I (“Reverie d’Hiver”); Mahler’s Lieder cines Fahrenden 
Gesellen, with Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano, as soloist; De- 
bussy’s Two Dances for Harp and Orchestra; and Haydn’s 
“Cara Speme” and Verdi’s “O Don Fatale” from Do 7 i Carlos, 
both sung by Miss Thebom. 

T he tenth anniversary of the first commercial radio .station 
to discover that good mu.sic pays was observed today by 
WQXR, New York City. Since 1936, it had devoted itself pri- 
marily to broadcasting the best of serious music, past and con- 
temporary, usually from recordings. 

Originally the station was experimental in character. It was 
owned by John V. L. Hogan, a radio engineer who operated it a 
few hours a day to carry sound accompaniments for television 
pictures with which he was then experimenting. Tlie story goes 
that many people who could not receive the telecasts on their 
sets could hear the masterworks recordings he used as back- 
ground, and soon deluged him with letters asking for more. This 
unexpected response from listeners convinced Mr. Ilogan that 
there was room in radio for a commercial enterprise .specializing 
in classical music. On December 3, 1936, the experimental call 
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letters WzXR were exchanged for the present signal, and the 
station was incorporated as the Interstate Broadcasting Com- 
pany, with Mr. Hogan as president. Within the next five years 
its listening public in New York and vicinity had been increased 
to an estimated million persons. Acquired by the New York 
Times in 1945, WQXR has now been developed into a 10,000- 
watt station. It is on the air seventeen hours a day; and fifteen 
of these are entirely devoted to good music. 

In the planning of programs, three types of audiences differing 
in their degree of musical interest are visualized, according to 
Abram Chasins, music consultant: the novices who like music 
and want to know more about it; those who know and prefer the 
standard works; those who “wish to expand their musical hori- 
zons.” Series of various types from chamber music to opera are 
presented in historical or other patterns; programs of recorded 
“rarities” as well as the most recent releases are offered; and 
contemporary music is featured frequently in “live” broadcasts 
as well as in recordings. 

Another New York station, the municipally owned WNYC, 
had been 'broadcasting a h^h percentage of recorded serious 
music several years before WQXR set up its first transmitter. 
But WNYC is subsidized by the city, while WQXR is a frankly 
commercial venture. That the latter station has been successful 
is considered by hopeful observers as an increasing challenge to 
the networks and as proof that high-caliber musical programs do 
reflect the interests of a large segment of the metropolitan radio 
public. On the other hand, it has been maintained that only in an 
area of such concentrated musical interest as New York Qty 
could a radio station like WQXR make a financial success of its 
serious program. 


December 5 

M anuel Rosenthal, French conductor and composer now 
on a visit to the United States, led the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra tonight at Carnegie Hall in a 
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program of French music that was highlighted by three Ameri- 
can premieres. This was the first complete concert directed by 
Mr. Rosenthal in the United States: earlier, on November 23, he 
had appeared as guest conductor with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra conducting only one number, his Musique de Table, 

Besides his own La Fete du Vin, other works being heard to- 
night for the first time in this country included his adaptation and 
orchestration of Lully’s Noces Villageoiset and Henri Barraud’s 
Concerto for Kano and Orchestra. The soloist in the latter work 
was E. Robert Schmitz. Completing the program were the Sym- 
phony No. 3 for Strings by Jean Rivier and the Overture to 
Bememao Cellini by Berlioz. 

It was something of a sentimental occasion, for the collabora- 
tion of Manuel Rosenthal as conductor and Henri Barraud as 
composer brought together in spirit two musicians who, during 
the dark years of the war, had been comrades-in-arms in the 
French resistance movement. So intent was Mr. Rosenthal on 
presenting his friend’s concerto, that not even a delay in the ar- 
rival of the master score could bring him to postpone the per- 
formance. He assembled the individual parts, which had arrived 
previously, and sat up all night synthesizing them into a copy he 
could use while rehearsing and conducting. 

Mr. Barraud began writing the work in October 1938, and 
completed it in August 1939 “on the day when a member of the 
Garde Mobile knocked on my door with the news that I was to 
rejoin the 17th Infantry Regiment at Mans, where, as a Reserve 
Lieutenant, I was to find my company.” Manuel Rosenthal de- 
scribes the concerto as “impasirioned, replete with a quality best 
explained as patho.s. The second movement is lyrically concen- 
trated, yet wann and sensuous. Tlie third is fiery and impetu- 
ous.” 

Both Olin Downes and Virgil Thomson agreed that the most 
amusing and original work among the novelties heard tonight 
was Mr. Rosenthal’s own La Fete du Vin. lie had written it 
in 1937 for the Paris Expo.sition. The composer explains: “There 
is no real program, but a kind of connecting thread, which is, in 
sum, the dream of the man who loves the juice of the vine; that 
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is to say, all good Frenchmen. In the course of the dream there 
are evoked successively the various activities concerning the 
care of the vine and of the vintages, as also the libations which 
follow. The principal episode has utilized in this piece a Bacchic 
song of French folk origin, as well as some popular Canadian 
airs, whose frank and joyous allure seem to him to belong to the 
program.” 

Son of a Russian midwife who loved music and a Parisian pharma- 
cist, Mr. Rosenthal declares that he studied music at his mother’s 
insistence. He started playing the violin at the age of nine and then 
entered the Paris Conservatory, where he was a pupil of Jules 
Boucherit. He made his debut as composer in 1923 with a Sonatine 
for Two Violins and Piano which attracted the attention of Maurice 
Ravel. Young Rosenthal found it necessary to postpone an invita- 
tion to study with Ravel until he had consummated his military serv- 
ice, for which he was called in 1924. Following his discharge, he 
became Ravel’s pupil, remaining with the master until the latter’s 
death in 1937. In 1928, Mr. Rosenthal won the prize of the Fonda- 
tion Am6ricaine pour la Pens6e et I’Art Frangais. 

Among his principal works, besides those introduced this season 
in the United States, are a concert version of the ballet Vn Baiser 
pour Rien, a Serenade, Jeanne tVArc (tone poem for large orchestra 
and narrator), a one-act opera bouffe. Rayon des Soleries, and a one- 
act musical comedy. La Poule Noire, which was the hit of the Paris 
Exposition of 1937. 

In the war, Mr. Rosenthal fought as an infantry corporal, earning 
the Croix de Guerre. Later he was captured by the Germans in 
Alsace, after having been wounded by shrapnel. Released in March 
1941, he returned to France where he was hunted by the Gestapo as 
a member of the resistance movement and of the Comit6 des Musi- 
cicns du Front National. 

Active in propaganda work, he found time not only to write 
pamphlets and supply information to the Allies, but to continue com- 
posing as well. Now forty-two years old, he is head of the Orchestre 
Symphonique de la Radfiodiffusion Frangaise — ^the French national 
radio orchestra. 

I N HER ANNUAL Ncw York recital, Janet Fairbank once again 
espoused the cause of the modern composer tonight at the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall by performing a program of 
twenty-four contemporary songs, twenty of them being heard 
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here for the first time. The most important items were two 
cycles by contemporary Frenchmen: Chants de T erre et del by 
Olivier Messiaen and Chansons Villageoises by Francis Poulenc. 
But the American composer was not neglected: there were five 
songs by Paul Bowles and several by composers whose names 
were unknown even to the experts, among them Everett B. 
Helm, Bela Wilda, and Ned Rorem. Also heard were two songs 
by the young Austrian composer, Gottfried von Einem. Henry 
Jackson assisted at the piano. 

Janet Fairbank, granddaughter of a leading American manufac- 
turer and daughter of the writer Janet A\'er Fairbank, can afford to 
indulge her interest in the modern composer. Despite lo.sses at the 
box-office, she has persistently devoted her concerts to new songs 
and, in a period of eight years, has given first performances of some 
one hundred songs by more than twenty different composers. Pub- 
lishers watch her recitals eagerly, and attend them in order to dis- 
cover new publications ffor their lists. The morning after her 1945 
recital, every song she presented was sold to publishers; this year, 
most of her numbers were sold before the day of her recital. 


December 6 

D eems Taylor’s latest work, Elegy, for ()rche.stra, was intro- 
duced this evening at the Murat Theater with Kabien Sev- 
itzky conducting the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Taylor prepared the following program note for his 
Elegy: 

“It is a little difficult to write a descriptive note for a piece that 
has no program. The work is, as the title implies and the diction- 
ary defines, ‘a poem or compo.sition of a thoughtful, subjective 
character, generally a lament.’ I can only hope that, dcs})itc its 
elegiac character, the music has sufficient vitality to avoid being 
depressing. 

“Tl'ie first section, marked Lento, introduces the dirge-like 
main theme, heard first as a horn .solo. It is taken up by the strings, 
then by the full orchestra, which brings it to a clinv,ix. A long, 
descending subsidiary theme leads to the .second section, marked 
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Tranquillo. Its theme is simple and lyric in character, suggestive 
of youth and naivete. It is developed at some length, but is inter- 
rupted by a grave reminder of the dirge theme. Then the lyric 
theme resumes, and is followed by two variants, one very lively 
and dance-like, the other, greatly augmented, intoned by the 
brass. The two variants alternate until they reach a cUmax that is 
cut across by the trumpets, playing a harsh reminder of the dirge, 
line music sul)sidcs, and the final section begins with the dirge 
theme, played by all the violins, on the G-string. After a last 
climax, the descending theme of the first section leads to a quiet 
close.” 

Other works heard tonight were: Sonata for Chamber Orches- 
tra by Galliard-Scvir/.ky, Brahms’s Concerto No. 2 in B-flat for 
Piano and Orchestra (Artur Rubinstein, pianist), Delius’s Tnxio 
Aquarelles, and Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony. 


AN EARLY WORK by B 61 a Bartok was heard this evening at 
Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, with Fritz Reiner conducting the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. It was a synthesis of major mu- 
sical passages from the pantomime The Miraculous Mandarin, 
which Bartok published as Opus 19 in 1919. The rather sordid 
libretto by Mcnyhcrt Lengyel had so shocked the Europe of post- 
World \Var I that performances of the pantomime created riots 
and scandals. Tlie score, explains Dr. Frederick Dorian in his pro- 
gram notes for the Pittsburgh concert, “makes the frightening 
scenes of the pantomime comprehensible by an array of individ- 
ual tone pictures. A music of nervous intensity results, most inter- 
esting in its own right. Hence it was possible for the composer to 
salvage the .score (after it did not prove acceptable in the theater) 
by molding it into a sequence appropriate for concert perform- 
ance. Here, The Miraculous Mandarin lives again by its musical 
virtues: the intense and personalized melodic structures, the coun- 
ter currents of aggressive modern rhythm, the rare sense for new 
tone colors. But it is not Bartok, the great Magyar folklorist, who 
speaks in this score. It is a nervous twentieth-century artist, ex- 
pressing eccentricity, the individual rather than the^common 


bond.” 
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Joseph Szigeti was the soloist in still another early Bartok com- 
position, A Portrait, and in Beethoven’s Romance No. i in G 
and Corelli’s La Follia. Other compositions heard on the pro- 
gram were the Prelude to Humperdinck’s Hansel and Qretel, 
Richard Strauss’s Don Juan, and Johann Strauss’s Wiener Blut 
Waltzes. 

December 7 

r WAS ANNOUNCED today in Paris that Arnold Kidus, twenty- 
three-year-old American violinist, had won the Marguerite 
Long-Jacques Thibaud Competition sponsored by the French 
Ministry of Education. There were sixty-six violin contestants, of 
whom Mr. Eidus was the only American, his selection having 
been made by an American committee on the strength of a radio 
performance of Chausson’s Vohne with the American Broadcast- 
ing Company Orchestra. Tlie French prize carries an award of 
50,000 francs in cash, a violin, and engagements for thirty-eight 
concerts in European cities. 

In the preliminary auditions, fifty-five violinists were elimi- 
nated. The remaining eleven were put through a rigorous grind 
in which they played two works with piano and a full concerto 
vrith orchestra, the latter without benefit of rehearsal. Six of the 
finalists selected the Brahms Concerto. Mr. ludus, the ninth per- 
former, chose the Mendelssohn Concerto — and came through 
with flying colors. 

The winning of this important award marks tlic second recent step 
in a successful attenmt by Arnold Eidus to make his comcliack as a 
concert artist. The first took place two months earlier, on October 
7, at Carnegie Hall, New York — his return ro the concert platform 
after an absence of ten years. “The news is,’’ reported the critic of 
the New York Times, “that he has succcs.sfully made the difficult 
transition from prodigy to adult artist.” His playing was applauded 
for its clarity, zest, and intelligence. 

The attempt at a concert comeback represented something of a 
gamble for the cnstwhilc vnmdcrkind. As a child, he had been dis- 
couraged in building a concert career by the aparhy of the mana- 
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gcrs, despite the glowing notices his New York d6but had received. 
He subsequently turned to emplo)mient with radio orchestras, en- 
joying continuous engagements for a period of seven years. This 
season, having saved about $3,000 as a result of his efforts, he gave 
up radio, invested part of his savings in the Carnegie Hall recital and 
another part in the expenses incurred by his participation in the 
international contest. 

F or the fourth consecutive season, the National Broadcasting 
Company began today a series of Saturday afternoon broad- 
casts presenting the “Orchestras of the Nation,” a program 
supervised by Ernest LaPrade. During the current season, twenty 
orchestras from many sections of the country were heard during 
a twenty-six week period. Twelve of them were new to the series 
and were heard nationally for the first time. 

The orchestras and conductors participating in these broadcasts 
included, in the order of their appearance: Rochester Philhar- 
monic (Guy Fraser Harrison); Indianapolis Symphony (Fabien 
Sevitzky); Fort Wayne Philharmonic (Hans Schweiger); San 
Antonio Symphony (Max Reiter); Baltimore Symphony (Regi- 
nald Stewart); Minneapolis Symphony (Dimitri Mitropoulos); 
New Haven Symphony (Hugo Kortschak); Dallas Symphony 
(Antal Dorati); Seattle Symphony (Carl Bricken); Houston 
Symphony (Ernst Hoffmann); Dayton Philharmonic (Paul 
Katz); New Orleans Symphony (Massimo Freccia); Buffalo 
Philharmonic (William Sternberg); Oklahoma Symphony (Vic- 
tor Alessandro) ; Southern Symphony (Carl Bamberger) ; Santa 
Monica Symphony (Jacques Rachmilovich) ; Detroit Symphony 
(Karl Krueger); Eastman-Rochester Symphony (Howard Han- 
son); NBC Symphony (Alfred Wdlenstein); and Eastman 
School S3miphony (Howard Hanson). 

The major world premises heard on these programs were: a 
new radio version of Howard Hanson’s opera Merry Mount; 
Burrill Phillips’s overmre, Tom Tame; Halsey Stevens’s Sym- 
phony No. 2; and Richard Donovan’s New England Chronicle. 
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December 9 

R am6n Vinay, whose appearances this season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House had l)ecn, up to now, only moderately 
successful, scored a great personal triumph tonight when, on ten 
hours’ notice, he substituted for Torsten Ralf in the title role of 
Verdi’s Otello. New York critics agreed it was a commanding 
performance, as satisfying musically as it was impressive drama- 
tically. A Metropolitan principal since the beginning of the cur- 
rent season, the himdsome young tenor from (>hilc had been heard 
previously in only two roles, those of Don Jose and Rhadames. 


December 10 

A CONCERT OF MUSK: for “prepared pianos” was offered to- 
. night by Maro Ajcmian and William Massclos at the Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall in New York. All of the works were 
by John Cage, who is himself a pianist as well as a composer and 
inventor. He also “prepared” the pianos to produce the strange 
and original quality of his percussive music. Preparing a piano 
entails the insertion of dampers of metal, u'ood, rubber, felt, and 
other materials between the strings in carefully gauged positions. 
Each composition requires a differently prepared instrument. It 
took Mr. Cage ten hours to get his pianos ready for this concert. 

The program of sonatas and shorter pieces was the source of 
sounds of unorthodox quality, “tK:casionally . . . metallic, like 
the striking of a spoon on a frying pan, but most of the time . . . 
subdued and unresonant,” as reported in the New York Tivtes. 
“At different times the instruments suggested . . . Balinc.se 
gamelans, harpsichords, ca.stancts, ticking grandfather clocks and 
water dripping in rain barrcLs." 1 lowever, the reviewer did add, 
“Mr. Cage Is obviously a serious musician, and his prepared 
instruments opened up all sorts of new and undreamed of rhyth- 
mic possibilities and musical effects in a fascinating world of 
tiny sonorities.” 
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Born in Los Angeles in 1912, John Cage studied under the ultra- 
modernists Arnold Schoenberg, Adolph Weiss, and Henry Cowell. 
His fascination for percussive music led him to collect, invent, and 
construct instruments for it. Since 1935 he has organized and 
directed concerts of percussion music on die West Coast, in Chicago, 
and New York, for which he wrote special music and had other 
ultra-modern American composers do likewise. He gravitated to 
percussion from his interest in the twelve-tone scale. “The theory of 
percussion,” he explains, “is very much akin to that of atonal music 
in that no sound is more important than any other.” Since 1943, Mr. 
Cage has concerned himself almost exclusively with concerts for the 
“prepared” piano. 

O NE OF THE features of the opening concert of the second sea- 
son of the Nashville Symphony Orchestra at the War 
Memorial Auditorium this evening was the premiere of Tennes- 
see Variations by Cecil Effinger. William Strickland conducted. 
The program also included: Toccata by Frescobaldi, transcribed 
for orchestra by Hans Kindler; Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 
in A major; Chadwick’s Noel; and three vocal numbers by Men- 
delssohn, Liszt, and Massenet, sung by Helen Jepson, soprano. 

Mr. Effinger’s Tennessee Variations is dedicated to the Nash- 
ville Symphony Orchestra. The thematic material, furnished to 
the composer by George Pullen Jackson, eminent authority on 
folk music, comprises two folk songs, “Little Willie,” and “Poor 
Wayfaring Stranger.” Both melodies are presented by the com- 
poser with simplicity of orchestration; but the variations are 
marked both by ingenuity and subtlety. 


December 13 

T emporarily, Artur Schnabel stepped out of the r 61 e of 
concert pianist into that of composer tonight when Dimitri 
Mitropoulos led the Miimeapolis Symphony Orchestra in the 
world premiere of his Symphony No. i at the Northrop Me- 
morial Auditorium. Curiously enough, Mr. Schnabel who, in his 
playing of the piano, specializes in the idioms of the past, becomes 
ultra-modern in his own compositions. He wrote the symphony 
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in 1938 and completed its orchestration a year later. The pro- 
gram notes by Donald Ferguson at this concert contained the 
following description; “Dissonance is incessant and often in- 
tense, and the texture of the music is extremely complex. The 
general outlines of symphonic form are evident, but not obvious. 
The score is at first bewildering to an eye accustomed to more 
familiar conventions of musical speech; but even such brief study 
as has been possible has yielded to the present writer unmistak- 
able intimations of solidity and purpose. The melodic lines, even 
when tortuous in interval, move with living rhythmic vitality 
and arc designed with the economy of an artist who knows how 
much of meaning can be conveyed — or lost — ^through the place- 
ment of a single note.” 

The symphony is in four movements: Molto modcrato, un 
poco grave; Vivace; Largo con devozione c solennita; and Alle- 
gro molto e con brio. 

Preceding the Schnabel symphony were Mozart’s Overture to 
Don Giovmml, and Beethoven’s ('oncerto No. 4 in CJ major for 
Piano and Orchestra, Mr. Schnabel appearing as soloist. 

E ugenic Ora-iandy conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra this 
afternoon at the Philadelphia Acadeni)’ of Music in the first 
performance anywhere of Anis l‘'uleihan’s Three Cyprus Sere- 
nades. The composer describes his work as follows: “I w'rotc the 
Cyprsis Serenades some three summers ago. W’hilc not based on 
any actual folk material, the idiom in which they arc written is 
Greco-Mediterranean. ... I have not used any extraneous har- 
monic material in these serenades. 'I’hat is to say, I made no at- 
tempt to make them sound up-to-date by imposing fashionable 
dissonances and contrapuntal devices on melodic material which 
simply docs not tolerate such treatment. Neither did 1 try to 
twist the structure into sophisticated western designs in musical 
architecture. Personally, 1 happen to enjoy the simplicity of the 
Mediterranean idiom without the addition of too much mustard.” 

The Serenades arc in three parts: With Zest; Slow, and Very 
Fast. 

The concert this afternoon began with Karl l^hilipp I'ananuel 
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Bach’s Symphony No. 3 in C major, and included Brahms’s Con- 
certo No. I in D minor for Piano and Orchestra (Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, soloist) and Richard Strauss’s Waltzes from Der Rosen- 
kavalier. 

T wo YOUNG French artists appeared this evening at Town 
Hall, New York, by virtue of the newly established Prix de 
New York created by the Akademia Raymond Duncan in Paris. 
They were Jacqueline Schweitzer, pianist, and Denise Morand, 
’cellist, both of whom won the favor of a large audience with 
their finished performances. Admission was by invitation. 

In a brief intermission talk, Raymond Duncan, founder of the 
Akademia (and brother of the late Isadora Duncan), explained 
that he had created the Prix de New York as a substitute for the 
well knovra Prix de Rome, in an effort to bring talented young 
French musicians to the attention of American music lovers. He 
stated further that his hope was to arrange for the foundation of 
an award in America, to be called the Prix de Paris, that would 
enable young Americans to go to Paris for study and concert 
performances. 


December 15 

H ailed by Noel Straus in the New York Tims as “one of 
the most gifted of the young American artists added to the 
roster of late,” Jerome Hines, twenty-five-year-old basso, made 
his Metropolitan Opera d6but tonight in New York as Mephi- 
stopheles in Fatist. Vocally and histrionically, Mr. Hines created 
a deep impression; and his conception of the role — amiable and 
graceful instead of diabolic — provided the performance with an 
invigorating freshness. A native of California, Mr. Hines had 
sung previously with the San Francisco Opera Company. 
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December 19 

W HAT IN EFFECT was a twcnticth-ccntury adaptation of a 
seventeenth-century style was heard at tonight’s concert in 
Carnegie Hall of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, in which the world premiere of Norman Dcllo Joio’s 
Bicercm for piano and orchestra was given. George Szell con- 
ducted, and the composer officiated at the piano. Mr. Szell also 
conducted Weber’s Overture to Der Freischiitz, Sibelius’s Sym- 
phony No. 3 in C major, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, and Mozart’s Fuihcral Music, K. 477 — the lasit work inter- 
polated into the program in memory of Richard Ward CJrccne 
Welling, who was honorary secretary of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society. 

The Ricercari are in three movements: Allegretto giocoso; 
Adagio; and Allegro vivo. The first develops a germinal idea 
harmonically, the second mclodically, the third, rhythmically. 
The piano is utilized as a solo instrument throughout, and plays 
an integral role in the development of the musical ideas. The 
music, though reminiscent in structure of the early masters, is 
dissonant and percussive in the modern manner. 


December 20 

A new symphony by Darius Milhaud, his second, commis- 
sioned by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation and dedi- 
cated to the memory of Mmc. Natalie Koussevitzky, was intro- 
duced this aftemofjn by the Boston Symphony Orchesitra at 
Symphony Hall. The composer himself conilucted the work, 

Mr, Milhaud wrote this work in 1944, completing it in Galifor- 
nia on November 7. It is in five movements: Paisablc, Mysterieux, 
Doulourcu.x, Avec serenite, and Allelouia. The work maintains 
a gentle and serene atmosphere through its five movements, 
though therc arc brief outbursts of dynamic strength, with con- 
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siderable emphasis on mysterious and melancholy moods. It closes 
with a fugue on a hymn-like theme stated by the whole orches- 
tra at the beginning of the fifth movement and rising to a trium- 
phant expression of exaltation. 

The remainder of the program, directed by Richard Biupn, 
was devoted to three works by the late Manuel de Falla in com- 
memoration of his recent death: Suite from El Amor Brujo, the 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain. (Luise Vosgerchian, pianist), and 
Three Dances from The Three-Cornered Hat. 


December 21 

O NE OF THE new works written in honor of Fabien Sevitzky’s 
tenth season as music director of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra was introduced by the conductor tonight at the 
Murat Theater in that city: Morton Gould’s Minstrel Show. It 
is a brief and colorful tonal picture of an old-time minstrel show, 
with its vivid melodies and contrasting moods. 


December 22 

/ 

A simpi.e electronic device known as a “dynamic noise sup- 
pressor,” demonstrated today in Waltham, Massachusetts, 
brought hope of completely eradicating two of the most beset- 
ting evils of music reproduction on records — ^phonograph needle 
scratch and background noise. Observers of the test declared that 
worn-out records of the Caruso vintage sounded quite new, 
while new records were immeasurably improved in tone quality. 

The inventor, Hermon H. Scott, president of the Technology 
Instruments Corporation in Waltham and a member of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers, had been working for more than 
fifteen years on the general problem of noise-reduction in phono- 
graph and radio reproduction. He explained that, heretofore, 
noise reduction had depended on reducing the width of the chan- 
nel by turning down a tone-control knob. The new “suppressor,” 
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however, automatically and instantly adapts the channel to con- 
form with the requirements of the musical range, sacrificing al- 
most none of the musical quality. It operates, Air. Scott claimed, 
like a rapid electronic “gate” to admit only the music and a negli- 
gible amount of practically inaudible noise. Heavy rumbles in the 
bass register heard on defective recording machines are reduced 
without any noticeable effect on the bass quality of the tones; 
while in the high range, where noise comes largely from needle 
scratch, the elimination is most marked. While present-day repro- 
duction increases the noise as the musical range is widened, the 
direct opposite is apparently true of Mr. Scott’s “suppressor.” 

At least two phonograph companies, the Fisher Radio Com- 
pany of New York and the Scott Laboratories of Chicago, have 
indicated that the device will soon be incoqioratcd into their 
radio-phonograph machines. Representatives of the radio and 
recording industries are also laying plans for its utilization in 
broadcasting and in the transmission of recorded music. 

G ardner Read’s A Bell Overture — ^tlic orcltcstration of which 
calls for sleigh bells in addition to more conventional in- 
struments — was given its first performance today when Rudolph 
Ringwall conducted the Cleveland Orchestra at a 'Fwilight 
concert. 


December 23 

T here was Christmas music in the lobby of Carnegie Hall, 
New York, as the audience entered the auditorium this eve- 
ning to hear a concert by the Collegiate Chorale conducted by 
Robert Shaw; there was music, once again in the lobby, when the 
audience left after the concert. And at the end of a novel pro- 
gram of Christmas songs, the audience was invited to join the 
choral group in the singing of carols in the auitirorium itself. 

This wa.s, in short, a “Chri.stmas Festival CJoncert,” the first 
of many such events Mr. Shaw plans to give in New York each 
Yulctidc. The fonnal program was rich with novelties: three 
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major choral works by Palestrina, Bach, and Benjamin Britten, 
the last of which, A Boy Was Bom, was being given its first 
American performance; four groups of hymns and carols; and 
a seventeenth-century suite for brass by Johann Pezel, per- 
formed by the Metropolitan Brass Ensemble. 

The Britten work is a set of six a cappella variations on an 
original theme, the text of which is drawn from early En gli sh 
carols. 


December 24 

A MUSICAL CUSTOM which dates back to the days before the 
earthquake and fire of 1906 — ^though subsequently it 
passed out of existence during the first World War — ^was re- 
vived this evening in San Francisco. It is the performance of an 
outdoor Christmas Eve musicale, in past years featuring such 
outstanding personalities as Patti and Tetrazzini, and this evening 
starring John Charles Thomas, celebrated baritone, in a half- 
hour of songs appropriate to the season. His performance was 
heard throughout the coujitry through the network facilities 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 


December 26 

A new musical play, freely adapted from John Gay’s 
eighteenth-century satire, the Beggafs Opera — dressed 
up in Duke Ellington’s present-day syncopation and assuming 
the hybrid title of Beggar^s Holiday — opened tonight at the 
Broadway Theater in New York Qty to a mixed critical re- 
sponse. 

The book and lyrics by John Latouche had been broadly 
constructed from the classic Beggar’s Opera, with the raffish 
characters of the original transposed into their modem counter- 
parts — ^the central figure, Macheath, appearing as an up-to-date 
gang leader living off the rackets of the town. 
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Colorful, occasionally frenzied in its ensemble numbers, the 
production earned more praise for the lively and versatile score 
by Duke Ellington tlian for the uneven book and the low antics 
of the featured comedian. Zero Mostel. The excellence of singing 
by Alfred Drake, baritone, in the principal role, and by support- 
ing artists Bernice Parks, Mildred Smith, Marie Bryant, and Jet 
MacDonald was conceded even by those critics who had a 
negative reaction to the show as a whole. Avon Long’s song-and- 
dance routines were reported to have brought particular “zest 
and musical excitement.” 

Brooks Atldnson wrote in the New York Tmes that, within 
its sophisticated limitations. Beggar’s Holiday is a “garish and 
bitter dance of extraordinary quality ... a score and lyrics we 
can be proud of.” 

E manuel Leplin, violist of the San Francisco Sj-mphony Or- 
chestra, conducted tonight the premiere of his Comedy 
with that orchestra at the War Memorial Audirorium in San 
Francisco. Coifredy, composed in 1946, is the second section of a 
larger projected work entitled The Drarm, which consists of a 
prologue, “Comedy,” “Tragedy,” and an epilogue. 

Pierre Monteux directed the rest of the program, which con- 
sisted of Berlioz’s overture to Bejw&mito Cellhii, Aicndelssohn’s 
Concerto in E minor for Violin and Orchestra (Yehudi Menu- 
hin, soloist), and C6sar Franck’s Symphony in D minor. 

Emanuel Leplin was born in San Francisco in 1917, studied at the 
University of California where he won the (Icorgc Ladd Prix de 
Paris, and subsequently went to the French capital to study with 
Darius Milhaud from 1937 to 1939. Following his return ro San Fran- 
cisco, Mr, Leplin conducted a performance of his orchestral work. 
Prelude and Dance, with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra in 
1941. The following season he joined tiie orchestra a.s' violist, an a.s- 
sociation marked by a three-year interlude during which he .served 
in the U. S. Army. 
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December 27 

C HARLES Muench, Celebrated conductor of the Conservatoire 
Orchestra of Paris — ^who arrived by airplane for his first 
visit to tliis country on December 19 — ^made his initial appear- 
ance with an American orchestra this afternoon by directing the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at Symphony Hall. An all-French 
program included two works new to America, Jaubert’s Sonata 
a Due and Honegger’s Symphony for Strings, and one new to 
Boston, Roussel’s Second Suite from the ballet Arime et Bacchus. 
The program concluded with Saint-Saens’s Symphony No. 3 in 
C minor. 

Maurice Jaubert, the composer of Sonata a Due, was killed in 
action in France in 1940 at the age of forty. Two weeks before 
his death, Jaubert, in the uniform of a captain in the French 
army, directed the first performance of his Sonata with the Con- 
servatoire Orchestra in Paris. 

The Sonata is scored for violin, violoncello, and strings, and is 
divided into four movements: Sinfonia, Divertimento, Aria, and 
Toccata. Though it utilizes classical forms, it is modern in its 
harmonic and melodic writing. It is particularly effective in the 
lyrical passages of the first and tliird movements. Richard Burgin 
played the solo violin parts, while Jean Bedetti was the solo 
’cellist. 

Mr. Honegger composed his Symphony in 1941 in Paris. Ac- 
cording to Willi Reich, it embodies “much of the mood of occu- 
pied Paris, to which the composer remained faithful under all 
difficulties.” It is in three movements: Molto moderato. Adagio 
mesto, and Vivace, non troppo. 

Charles Mucnch, who scored a striking success today with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra (and who was to score another triumph 
when he took over the baton of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra in January 1947), is one of France’s eminent con- 
ductors. Born in Strasbourg in 1895, Mr. Muench is the son of a 
famous Alsatian musician, founder and director of the St. Guillaume 
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Qioir, known throughout £urope (or its important Bach festivals. 
The organist at the St. Guillaume Church was the celebrated Albert 
Schweitzer, who married into the Muench family and thus is related 
to the present conductor. After preliminary studies at the Stras- 
bourg Conservatoiy', where his principal teacher was Hans Pfitzner, 
Mr. Muench studied violin in Paris with Lucien Capet. In 1919 
he became professor at the Strasbourg Conservatory. Later on he 
served an all-important apprenticeship for his future vocation of 
conductor by playing the violin with major orchestras, including 
four years with the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra conducted by 
Furtwangler, Bruno Walter, and Fritz Busch. Asked to become a 
German citizen, Mr. Muench left Leipzig and settled permanently in 
Paris. Beginning with 1930, he conducted various Pari.sian orchestras. 
Success began to mount. In 193B he succeeded Philippe Gaubert as 
conductor of the Conservatoire Orchestra, sticking to his post 
through the dark and trying years of war and Nazi occupation in 
order to keep up the morale of Parisians with performances of 
French music. He was asked to take over the musical direction of the 
Paris Op6ra as well, but the prospect of working with rabid collabor- 
ationists made hun turn down the offer. 


December 28 

O NE OF America’s best loved composers of sentimental 
ballads, Carrie J.icobs Bond, died today in Hollywood, 
California, at the age of eighty-four. She was buried in the 
Forest Lawn Memorial Court of I lonor, the second person to be 
recognized in this way, the first being the sculptor, Clutzon 
Borglum. 

She was bom in Janesville, Wisconsin, on August ii, 1862. 
One of her ancestors was John 1 toward Payne, composer of 
Hoi>ie, Sweet Hmnc. She had the best musical education that her 
native city could provide, and at the age of nine was considered a 
prodigy at the piano. When she was eighteen, .she married for 
the first time, and had one .son before the marriage ended in di- 
vorce. Her second husband. Dr. Frank Lewis Bond, lost his for- 
tune in a busine.s.s depre.ssion in the mining town of Inm River, 
Michigan, where they had .settled. I Ic was fatally injured by a fall 
on an icy sidewalk, leaving her practically penniless at the age 
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of thirty-two, with an eight-year-old son to support. (The sui- 
cide of this son in 1928 continued the implacable cycle of mis- 
fortunes which seemed to follow her throughout life.) She took a 
house in Chicago, rented out rooms, painted china, took in sew- 
ing and thus managed to eke out a bare existence. At the same 
time, for diversion, she began to pen the simple, homely songs 
which were later to bring her fame and fortune but which, at 
first, she was able to sell for only a few dollars each. 

Determined to make her way in music, she gave a recital at 
Steinway Hall, New York, appearing in a dress made from an old 
lace curtain. The promotion and ticket-sale were handled com- 
pletely by her and, from the small sum she realized from this per- 
formance, she managed to set up her own music-publishing busi- 
ness, writing not only the words and music for the ballads she 
published, but also drawing her own title pages. The venture 
proved profitable after she had written a few ballads that the 
country took to, namely I Love You Truly, Just a Wearyvri for 
You, and Little Bit o' Honey. Her greatest success came with 
The End of a Perfect Day, a ballad that catapulted itself into na- 
tionwide popularity after it had been sung as an encore at a New 
York recital by the late David Bispham. More than five million 
copies of the ballad were sold; it was sung at weddings and fu- 
nerals, in barrooms, churches, and soldiers’ camps. From the roy- 
alties of this one song, Mrs. Bond was able to travel around the 
world, and to buy a home in Southern California, where she lived 
in semi-retirement for the last dozen years of her life. 

During the administrations of Theodore Roosevelt and War- 
ren G. Harding she gave concerts at the White House. She also 
sang at military camps during the first World War. In 1942, she 
received the annual award of the Conference of Club Presidents 
and Program Chairmen, in Chicago. Four years later, she won the 
Forest Lawn Award for achievement in music, which provided in 
part for the establishment of a four-year full-tuition Carrie 
Jacobs Bond Scholarship at the School of Music of the University 
of Southern California. 

In addition to her songs, she also wrote an autobiography. The 
Roads of Melody (1927), and three volumes of animal stories. 
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December 29 

T he North American premiere of the Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra by Heitor Villa-Lobos was given this after- 
noon at Fair Park Auditorium in Dallas, Texas, by the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra. Antal Dorati conducted and h'llen Ballon 
appeared as guest artist. 

The Bra^ilian composer’s first concerto for piano and orches- 
tra, it was written in 1945 expressly for Miss Ballon. The essential 
qualities of Mr. Villa-Lobos’s style are found in this new work: 
rhythmic vitality, sensuous tone colors, abundance of thematic 
material. In his notes on the program, Ralpli (lustafson points 
out that the Concerto is distinguLsIicd in another respect — “in its 
total formal stmetures. . . . The Piano (ioncerto is extraordi- 
narily unified, not only by its use of the classical .sonata form, but 
by its unyielding control of thematic material and by its amazing 
rhythmic coherence,” The three movements are marked: Al- 
legro, Allegro poco scherzando. Andante, and Allegro non 
troppo. 

The program began with Robert W'ard’s Jubilation Overture. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade and Johann Straiuss’s Emperor 
Waltz were heard following the Concerto. 

T he second of the “Evenings with Disfingui.shcd Musicians,” 
sponsored by the League of Composers, honoretl Darius Mil- 
haud tonight at the Mu,seum of Modern Art, New York. Mr. 
Milhaud directed the first American hearings of four cantatas for 
vocal quartet, chamber ensemble, and diseusc: Les Amours de 
Ronsard, Pour I’lnau^tration du Musec de r Homme, Adages, 
and Pan. et Syrinx. 'Fhc discu.se was Madeleine Milhaud, wife of 
the composer. 

Tlic program was rounded our by L/r Chcviinec du Roi Rate, 
a suite of seven pieces for wf>odwind <|uinrcr, the music of which 
was first written for a motion-picture. 

Besides conducting thase works, Air. Milhaud spoke informally 
to the audience between numbers, his remarks dwelling niamly 
on the music heard in the course of the evening. 
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T ime second part of Elie Siegmeister’s Prairie Legend, called 
■“Harvest Evening,” was given its prcmi^ire today at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski conducting. Mr. Stokow- 
ski also directed Bach’s chorale-prelude, Wir Glauben alP an 
einen Gott, Brahms’s Symphony No. i in C minor, the Finale 
from Act III of Wagner’s Parsifal, and Tchaikovsky’s Francesca 
da Rimini. 

“Harvest Evening,” in the words of Mr. Siegmeister, is descrip- 
tive of “the quietness and simple beauty of endless fields and the 
black earth.” 

On January r8, 1947, Mr. Stokowski conducted the first per- 
formance of the entire Prairie Legend with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra. The remaining movements of 
this work — of which “Harvest Evening” is the central one — - 
are “Bullwhackcr’s Dance” and “Country Fair.” 


December 30 

A VICTIM OF HEART ATTACK, the American composer Charles 
Wakefield Cadman died today in Los Angeles just four 
days after his sixty-fifth birthday. 

Though he continued writing music up to the end of his life — 
a song, “The Road I Have Chosen,” will be published posthu- 
mously — Cadman’s greatest successes as a composer were real- 
ized several decades ago, most particularly with the idioms of 
the American Indian. His opera Shanewis, when produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in 1910, was then described as 
the first really indigenous American work in this medium. His 
Indian songs, “From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” and 
“At Dawning,” sold in astronomic figures and were to be found 
in the repertory of virtually every concert artist, from the fa- 
mous ones down. His instrumental works, such as Thunderbird 
Suite and 'I'o a Vanishing Indian, inspired Henry T. Finck to 
say three decades ago: “Cadman Ls the most promising composer 
who has come forward since the death of Edward MacDowell.” 
Yet the insistence of writers on music in referring almost ex- 
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clusively to his compositions based on Indian themes hurt him 
deeply, particularly in the closing years of his life. Me felt that 
other works of liis, not in the Indian vein, were equally impor- 
tant; for example, the opera The Witch of Salem, which had suc- 
cessful performances for two seasons at the Chicago Opera House 
during Mary Garden’s administration. He repeatedly pointed to 
the fact that, in the last two decades of his life, he wrote numer- 
ous compositioas which had no Indian traces whatsoever. Of 
these latter works, the one receiving widest critical approval was 
the orchestral overture. Huckleberry Fbni Goes Fishing, first 
performed in 1944 by the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
under Fabicn Sevitzky. 

Of musical ancestry, Charles W akeficld Cadman was bom in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, on December 24, iK8i. llis great 
grandfather, Samuel Wakefield, built the first pipe-organ west of 
the Alleghenies; his mother was a talented choir singer. I Ic began 
studying music at an early age, and before many years played the 
organ in a Pittsburgh church. It wxs during this period that he 
turned to composing. A decisive moment in his life came in' 1902, 
when he met the poetess Nellc Richmond Fberharr, for it was 
she who .supplied him with the lyrics of his famous song.s, and 
who later turned him to adopting Indian thematic subjects for his 
compo.sition.s. 

Cadman soon became so fascinated by Indian music that, dur- 
ing the summer of 1909, he went to live with the ( )maha.s, putting 
down on paper numerous authentic songs, rhythms, and calls. For 
many years afterward he appeared in lecture-recitals through- 
out the country in which he j>ionecrcd in revealing to the Ameri- 
can public authentic examples of Indian music. 

In 1926, he withdrew permanently from this field, and turned 
his creative talent to the writing of numerous works com}ileteIy 
free of Indian influences. The best of these works — the Quintet 
in G minor, the Aurora Borealis for Piano and Orchestra, be- 
sides the opera The Witch of Salem and the orchestral overture 
Huckleberry Finn Goes Fishing — proved that Catiman’s creative 
strength did not re.st e.\'clu.sively on Indian sources, bur was 
capable of expressing itself in other etiually effective ways. 
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January 2, 1947 

A FTER AN ABSENCE of about a dccade and a half, the celebrated 
jL%. French violinist, Jacques Thibaud, today returned to the 
American concert stage by appearing as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 
Somewhat slimmer and grayer than he appeared during his last 
visit to this country, he still looked surprisingly untouched by 
the passing years, the last five of which had weighed rather 
heavily upon him in occupied France. Untouched by time, too, 
was his aristocratic art; those who recalled his performances 
when he was last in America felt that there was no diminution in 
his creative powers. A capacity audience, which included many 
concert violinists, among them Fritz Kreisler, Mischa Elman, and 
Nathan AJilstein, acclaimed him after a warm and sensitive per- 
formance of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 

The conductor was Leopold Stokowski, who was making the 
first of his guest appearances this season with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, and the program was characteristically 
Stokowski in its lavish array of music from early times to the 
contemporary. As with so many of his concerts, a Stokowski 
transcription was heard — ^this time, however, not of a work by 
Bach, but of a four-voice motet, Jesu, Dulcis Memoria, by the 
great sixteenth-century Spanish composer, Tomds Luis de Vic- 
toria. Hindemith’s Symphony No. i in E-flat and Milhaud’s 
Satidades do Brazil (the latter a “first” for the orchestra) repre- 
sented the contemporary composer; while the more familiar 
orchestral works included, besides the Symphome Espagnole, 
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Mozart’s Overture to Don Giovamii and Debussy’s Prelude to 
The Afternoon of a Faun. 

Jacques Thibaud is in antithesis to the Russian school of violin 
playing in which a dazzling technique, sensuous effects, and the 
grand style are predominant. Mr. Thibaud goes in for understate- 
ment. His tone is comparatively small; his approach tends to become 
more cerebral than emotional; his technique, instead of being glori- 
fied as an end, senses the musical idea. 

Mr, Thibaud, born in Bordeaux in i88o, showed such promise as 
a child that Eugene YsaVc said of him: “He will be the master of 
us all.” In i89d he was graduated from the Paris (ionser\’ator\' with 
a gold medal for violin playing. For a brief period, he earned his liv- 
ing as a member 'of cafe orchestras. Then the celebrated Parisian 
conductor, Eduard Colonnc, heard him play and immediately under- 
took to Sponsor his career, h’ollowing his professional ilebut at Anger 
in 1898, Mr. Thibaud appeared as soloist with the (k>lonne Orchestra, 
scoring such a success that he was engaged that winter to appear 
fifty-four times with varituis symphony orchestras. 

Mr. Thibaud’s first visit to this country rook place in 1903; his 
second occurred one decade later, when he toured the L'niietl States 
in joint recitals with Harold Bauer. Between the two world wars, 
Mr. Tliibaud visited this countrv intermittentl}’. 

An ardent patriot, Mr. I'hibaud ser\'ed his cemntry in both 
wars. In the first world war, he fought at the front, was wounded 
in action, and ultimately di.schargcd with honors. Ilis participation 
in the recent w'ar was le.ss spcctactdar bur no less significant. I le en- 
listed himself and his violin toward keeping alive the morale of his 
people during the years of occupation, gave frecjuenr concerts se- 
cretly for members of the resistance movement and other French 
patriots, and allied himself with those French musicians who w'orked 
in their own way to embarrass the Nazis and pave the way for 
liberation. 

T wo American^ COM PosKRs were among the twelve new' 
members elected to the National Institute of Arts and 
liCttcrs today. 'I'hey were Louis (Iruetiberg, composer of the 
opera. The Dn/peror fones, as well as of numerous symphonic 
i nd cliambcr-music works, ami Bernartl Rogers, w'hose latest 
opera. The Warrior, was sciieduled for jierformance by the 
Metropolitan Opera 1 Iou.se on January 1 1. 
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The Institute, of which Douglas Moore, noted composer, is 
president, is dedicated to further creative work and to give en- 
couragement to deserving younger artists in all fields. Its mem- 
bership is set at a maximum of 250. After the election today, there 
remained only eleven vacancies. 


January 3 

W HEN American troops occupied Bavaria in April 1945, 
they found eighty-year-old Richard Strauss and his fam- 
ily quietly secluded in their villa at Garmisch-Partenldrchen, 
protected from the devastation of war by the encircling fortress 
of Alpine mountains. The G.I.’s posted a sign on the door of his 
villa reading, “clear out by morning.” But A. M. G. officials, 
out of deference to Mr. Strauss’s world fame, removed the sign, 
and gave the composer the assurance that he would not be mo- 
lested. 

Mr. Strauss had not been idle during the last years of the war. 
Though he had fallen out of grace with the ruling powers in 
Nazi Germany, he was not disturbed, and he found escape in 
composition. One of the worlcs he wrote — completed on April 
1 2, 1945 — was given its American premiere this afternoon by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky at Sym- 
phony Hall: Metamorphosen, a “study for twenty-three solo 
string instruments.” The remainder of the program was given 
over to Bohuslav Martinu’s Concerto Grosso for Chamber Or- 
chestra (the score of which also calls for two pianos, played on 
this occasion by Lukas Foss and Bernard Zighera), and Berlioz’s 
symphony, Harold in Italy, with Jascha Veissi as viola soloist. 

Metamorphosen is in a single movement, in sonata form, and 
in common time. Each stringed instrument is assigned its separate 
part in this elaborate contrapuntal fabric, and occasionally lyric 
passages of a solo character emeige. There are two theme groups 
of three subjects each, and the material is allowed elaborate de- 
velopment and transformation. An undercurrent of tragedy is 
felt in the music (the principal C minor theme even suggests the 
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funeral march of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony), which would 
seem to indicate that, though the war was not at Mr. Strauss’s 
very door, it was still very much present in his consciousness. 


January 6 

T ~he first American performance of Jacques dc Mcnasce’s 
Concerto No. i for Piano and Orchestra took place this eve- 
ning at Carnegie Hall. Leon Barain conducted the National Or- 
chestral Association, and Jacques Abram was the piano soloist. 
Mr. Abram was also heard in Brahms’s Concerto No. 2 in B-flat 
for Piano and Orchestra. The program opened with Myaskov- 
sky’s Salutation Overture. 

Commissioned by the Rotterdam Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
concerto of Jacques de Menasce was completed in 1939. But the 
war broke out, the premiere was delayed — and then the city of 
Rotterdam was destroyed by the Nazis. The concerto received 
its world premise instead in Geneva, in 1941, with the Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande, the composer participating a.s soloist. Last 
summer, Jacques Abram introduced the composition to Ameri- 
can audiences over the air, on the CBS program “Invitation to 
Music.” 

The composer describes his concerto as follows: “The first 
movement (Allegro) has the a.spcct of a freely developed sym- 
phonic toccata, although the basic elements of the classical 
sonata form arc adhered to. 'ITic fairly brief Intermezzo can best 
be described as a piece of somber processional music. 'I'hc Alcn- 
uet and Variations that follow are in a more sprightly vein; the 
fifth variation is described as a cadenza, the only elaborate one of 
its land in the entire work. 1'hc I*'inalc, a rondo, is festive in 
character and employs a popular Mebrew folk-tune for a .second 
theme.” 
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January 8 

T he world PREMiiRE of Overture by Walter Spencer Huff- 
man, Jr., was presented this evening at the Lyric Theater, 
Baltimore, by the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra under Regi- 
nald Stewart. Also performed in the program were Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony No. 4 in F minor and Brahms’s Concerto No. 
2 in B-flat major for Piano and Orchestra (Robert Casadesus, 
soloist). 

Mr. Huffman describes his Overture as follows: “[It] is cast in 
sonatine form — consisting of introduction, exposition, re-transi- 
tion, recapitulation, and coda. The exposition is preceded by a 
short thematic introduction, and begins vsdth the statement, in the 
strings, of the germ of the first subject, in a rather halting yet de- 
cisive manner. ... A ‘motto’ theme is used for unifying effect 
— ^being used in the introduction, transition to the second theme, 
re-transition, and coda.” 

Walter Spencer Huffman, Jr., was bom in Wichita, Kansas, in 
1921. At the age of six, he was brought to Baltimore, and since that 
time he has lived in the nearby town of ToWson. In 1940, he won 
the Boise Memorial scholarship in composition at the Peabody Con- 
servatory. His music study, however, was interrupted by several 
years of service in the Army. Subsequently, he attended the Berk- 
shire Music Center at Tanglewood, and for a brief period studied 
privately with Nadia Boulanger. Despite his youth, and the fact that 
his studies are not yet completed, Mr. Huffman has composed works 
in virtually every musical form, except opera and ballet. 

January 9 

R everently dedicated to the memory of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the Symphony No. 2 of Roger Sessions was in- 
troduced this evening by the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra under Pierre Monteux at the War Memorial Opera House. It 
was preceded on the program by three movements from Bach’s 
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Suite No. 3 in D major, and followed by Tchaikovsky’s Concerto 
No. I in B-flat minor for Piano and Orchestra (Nikita Magaloff, 
soloist) and Respighi’s The Fines of Rome. 

A highly complex work which required seven intensive re- 
hearsals, the new symphony was described by Alfred J. Franken- 
stein, critic of the San Francisco Clyronicle, as “challenging” and 
“austere,” a “complex of forceful and fruitful ideas which can 
be studied for a long time before they yield their secrets.” 

Mr. Sessions composed it during 1944-1946 at Princeton, New 
Jersey, and Berkeley, California, completing it in the latter city 
in March 1946. In part, it was made possible through a commis- 
sion from the Ditson Fund of Columbia University, which 
granted the rights of first performance to Mr. Monteux and the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

“Those who would like a clue to what is sometimes called the 
‘emotional content,’ ” explains the composer, “I would refer to 
the tempo indications of the various movements, which give a 
fair idea of the character of each.” They are: I. Molto agitato; 
Tranquillo e misterioso; Molto agitato; 11 . Allegretto capriccioso; 
III. Adagio, tranquillo ed espressivo; and IV. Allegramente. 

D escribed by some observers as an “American opera,” by 
others as a “folk opera,” and by still others as “significant 
theater,” Elmer Rice’s Street Scene — converted into a “dramatic 
musical” — came tonight to the Adelphi ITieatcr in New York 
Gty under the aegis of Dwight Deere Wiman and the Play- 
wrights’ Company. It c.stablishcd itself instantaneously as one of 
the season’s outstanding theatrical successes, nicriting extended 
comment not only from the drama critics, but from their music 
colleagues as well. 

The brilliant score by Kurt Weill tended to combine the popu- 
lar with the serious, .the facile with the carefully calculated, the 
simple with the complex. It was not all of one piece. Song and 
dance frequently were f)f a very popular character, more remi- 
niscent of Hollywood than of the A^etropolitan Opera House. 
But taken as a whole, the score was a succcs.sful experiment in 
interpreting in musical tenus the tensions, commonplaces, and 
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melodrama of life on a New York Qty slum street. The best 
musical pages were written for chorus, Mr. Weill’s atmospheric 
writing heightening the emotional impulses of the play, and in 
some of the pointed orchestral accompaniments to the spoken 
dialogue. 

Street Scene was not only well acted, but well sung, with 
principal* vocal honors going to Polyna Stoska, soprano, graduate 
of the New York Qty Center Opera Company, and Norman 
Cordon, baritone, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Maurice Abravanel was the musical director; the Negro 
poet, Langston Hughes, wrote the lyrics for Mr. Weill’s songs; 
Anna Sokolow arranged the dances. The setting was by Jo Miel- 
ziner, and the direction of the entire production was under 
Charles Friedman. 


January 10 

B orn during the darkest days of the recent war, Offrande d 
urn Ombre, by Henri Barraud, was introduced this after- 
noon by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra under Vladimir 
Golschmann at the Kiel Auditorium. Mr. Barraud wrote this 
work while hiding from the Nazis in Marseilles; its somber 
character gives tonal expression to the grim spirit of a French 
patriot in a life-and-death struggle against a ruthless aggressor. 
Mr. Barraud originally dedicated it to a close friend and fellow 
composer, Maurice Jaubert, who was killed in the war. However, 
when his one brother — a leader in the resistance movement — ^was 
apprehended by the Gestapo and shot, Mr. Barraud extended the 
dedication to include him as well. 

The remainder of Mr. Golschmann’s progr^ was devoted 
to Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major, Haydn’s 
Concerto in D major for Violoncello and Orchestra (Gregor 
Piatigorsky, soloist), and Richard Strauss’s Don Quixote, in 
which Mr. Piatigorsky was joined by Harry Farbman, violinist, 
and Herbert Van Den Burg, violist, in the incidental solo pas- 
sages. 
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T he old house had more excitement than it has known in 
weeks,” was the way Howard Taubman, writing in the New 
York Times, described the Metropolitan Opera debut tonight 
of the Italian tenor Ferruccio Tagliavini (see September 30) in 
La Bohhne. After Rodolfo’s narrative, a storm of acclaim broke 
out which, for the time being, brought the performance to 
a dead-stop, much to the disgust of some patroas who tried to 
“shush” the ovation so that the performance might continue. 
Similar cheers punctuated the rest of the performance until after 
the final curtain, when the house reverberated with repeated 
shouts of “Bravissimo.” Tliere were many in the auditorium to 
bring forth the name of Enrico Giruso in describing this per- 
formance of Mr. Tagliavini. The latter, hearing of the compari- 
son, had this to say: “I am better. I am alive.” 

A triumph of such proportions for a new singer Iiad not bjien 
duplicated at the Metropolitan in many years; and most people 
agreed that Mr. Tagliavini deserved it. I le revealed a glowing 
lyric voice, handled with musicianship and taste, a .stage presence 
that was well schooled, and a beautiful enunciation. 

The performance was not all Tagliavini, however. Licia Al- 
banese gave a particularly moving performance of Mimi, and 
Mimi Benzell was an infectious Musetta. But the news of the 
evening was the addition to the Metropolitan roster of a great 
Italian tenor, whose impressive debut gave promise of even more 
exciting performances to come. • 


January 11 

F or the first, time in ten years a new American opera was 
presented by the Metropolitan Opera Ck)inpany in New 
York. This being Saturday afternoon, the opera was heard not 
only by the audience in the opera house but also by a nation- 
wide radio public. 

The premiere of Bernard Rogers’s The IViirrior was preceded 
by the customary fanfare of publicity. 'I'hc fact that it Iiad won 
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the $1,500 award of the Alice M. Ditson Fund of Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1946, that it boasted a libretto by radio dramatist Nor- 
man Corwin, and that the score was by one of America’s ablest 
composers promised a great deal for the opera. 

The promise, the critics admitted rather regretfully, was not 
fulfilled. Olin Downes did not mince any words in his criticism 
the following morning in the New York Times: “It is not easy 
or particularly pleasant to write of the new American opera. . . . 
Thejre is no use beating the bush about it: this is a smgularly weak 
and ineffectual opera, so weak and ineffectual, so strikingly with- 
out inspiration or dramatic intensity, that one can only wonder 
why a jury of eminent authorities should have given it the Alice 
M. Ditson prize, and why, even on the basis of such endorsement, 
the Metropolitan should have produced it.” 

Bernard Rogers describes his new opera as a “drama in which 
the characters speak musically.” He goes on further to say: “The 
dramatic intensity of the play is the important aspect of the 
work.” However, it could not be said that the opera had very 
much dramatic validity. In one act and four scenes, the Corwin 
libretto, an adaptation of the Biblical story of Samson and Deli- 
lah, came in for the greater share of the condemnation. It was too 
involved, too cerebral to lend itself gracefully to music. The 
monologues were long and insufferably dull; the action static; 
and the characterizations more stilted than even those of an 
opera had a right to be. Evidently, the book, far from being an 
asset to the composer, was an impediment he could not hurdle 
effectively. 

Mr. Rogers also came in for his share of criticism. Taking his 
cue from the esthetic principles of Debussy and Alban Beig, he 
avoided mobile melody and, instead, devoted himself to a dull 
song-speech that was the slave of the text instead of its master. 

Moreover, the score was not well adapted to the purposes of 
good drama. Writing in the Herald Tribune, Virgil Thomson, 
who found the music “beautiful in texture and intensely expres- 
sive in detail,” admitted that “Mr. Rogers has not supplied 
through music the missing dramatic architecture. ... It has no 
continuity. Neither melody nor harmony nor coloristic design 
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nor rhythmic construction ever keeps for so much as five minutes 
to one clear pattern. Structurally the score is discontinuous; and 
expressively it lacks sustained feeling, as does the libretto.” More 
bluntly, Miles Kastendieck wrote in the Joumal-American: “It 
may be old-fashioned to expect continuity in an opera score, but 
it is difficult to imagine an opera without it. Only works which 
evolve naturally from a score persist. First and last, it is the mu- 
sic that makes opera. Bernard Rogers may have written an inter- 
esting score, but it is background music.” 

The opera was handsomely directed by Herbert Graf and ad- 
mirably sung by the principals, Regina Resnik as Delilah, and 
Mack Flarrell as Samson. The minor rfiles were sung by Kenneth 
Schon as the Officer; Irene Jordan as a Boy; John Garris, Thomas 
Hayward, and William Hargrave as the Three Captains; and 
Anthony Marlowe, Felix Knight, John Baker, and Osie Hawkins 
as the Four Lords. Max Rudolph conducted with “animation,” 
inspiring everybody “to efforts of precision.” But there was no 
doubt, when the final curtain fell, that it was all a case of love’s 
labor lost; that the new opera reflected little glory either to its 
authors or to the A 4 ctropolitan. 

The last new American opera heard at the Metropolitan was 
The Mem without a Country by Walter Damrosch, in the spring 
of 1937. Seventeen American operas have been introduced at 
the Metropolitan .since I^'rederick Converse’s The Pipe of Desire 
was given its premiere in 1910. Ten of these were full-length 
operas; six of them were heard in more than one season. The most 
frequently performed were the two composed by Deems Taylor: 
The Kin^s Henchman ( 1927) was heard fourteen times in three 
seasons; and Peter Ibbetson (1931) was given .sixteen timas in 
four sca.sons, besides enjoying the distinction of inaugurating the 
1934-1935 season of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Bernard Rogers, who has been an instructor of composition and 
orchestration since 1929 at the Eastman School of Music in Roches- 
ter, New York, ranks with our outstanding contemporary com- 
posers. I le was born in New York City in 1893, and early in life was 
given guidance and direction by the noted American composer, 
Arthur Farwell. In 19 15, -Mr. Rogers met Ernest Bloch, subsequently 
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becoming his pupil and, under his guidance, composing a symphonic 
work. To the Fallen^ which the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
introduced in 1919 under Josef Stransky’s direction. Awarded the 
Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship, Mr. Rogers went abroad for further 
study. This w^as the first of several visits to Europe, one of which, 
in 1927, resulted from his winning a Guggenheim fellowship. In 
Paris, Mr. Rogers studied with Nadia Boulanger; in London, with 
Frank Bridge. 

Since joining the faculty of the Eastman School, Mr. Rogers has 
composed numerous works which have been performed extensively 
throughout the countiy. Among, the most important of these is The 
Passio 72 , given at the Cincinnati May Festival under Eugene Goossens 
on May 12, 1944. 


January 12 

A CONDUCTOR new to American audiences, but rich in foreign 
experiences and triumphs, made his bow this afternoon 
with the NBC Symphony at Studio 8-H in Radio City, New 
York. He was Eugene Szenkar, reported carrying the stamp of 
approval of Arturo Toscanini. His concert this afternoon, the 
first of four, comprised Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5 in E 
minor and Aaron Copland’s An Outdoor Overture. 

The performance gave ample evidence of the conductor’s long 
and varied experience. It was assured and musicianly, though oc- 
casionally given to over-emphasis and sentimentality. 

Bom in Budapest in 1891, Eugene Szenkar is the son of an organ- 
ist-composer, who was his first teacher. After a period of study at the 
Musical Academy in Budapest, Mr. Szenkar assumed his first conduc- 
torial ta.sk.s, which prepared him for a major post, that of first con- 
ductor with the Frankfort Opera. From 1924 to 1933, he conducted 
symphonic concerts in Cologne. Subsequently, he settled in South 
America, where he founded and directed the National Symphony 
Orchestra of Brazil. 

F ive years ago, Sei^e Koussevitzky established the Koussc- 
vitzky Foundation as a memorial to his wife, the late Natalie 
Koussevitzky'.' Its primary purpose was to encourage modem 
composers by commissioning new works from them. Among the 
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composers singled, out by the Foundation for these special as- 
signments* have been: Samuel Barber, Bela Bartdk, Nicolai Bcre- 
zowsky, William Bergsma, Benjamin Britten, Aaron Copland, 
David Diamond, Lukas Foss, Alexei Haicff, 1 Toward Manson, 
Nikolai Lopatnikoflf, Bohuslav Martinii, Olivier Messiaen, Darius 
Milhaud, Robert Palmer, Burrill Phillips, ^^"illiam Schuman, 
Harold Shapero, Igor Stravinsky, and I leitor Villa-Lobos. 

This evening at the Museum of Modem Art, New York, the 
League of Composers honored Dr. Koussevitzky with a concert 
of four chamber-music compositions which owe their origin to 
the Koussevitzky Foundation: W'illiam Bergsma’s Second String 
Quarter, Alexxi MaieflF’s Rclo^te, Lukas Foss’s Capriccio, and 
Robert Palmer’s Second String Quartet. Tlie participating artists 
were: the Walden String Quartet, Benar Heifetz, ’cellist, and 
Erich Itor Kahn, pianist. 

During the intermission. Dr. Koussevitzky spoke briefly about 
the position of the American composer, his mission, and the re- 
sponsibility of the rest of the country to him. “The supreme 
goal of the composer," said Dr. Koussevitzky, “is to conquer 
time — ^to be in the past, in the present and in the future, to con- 
vey the infinity of thought, emotion and ideal, symbolizing 
eternity. I have always maintained that artists are prophets and 
foresee events in social and political life. ... In music, indeed, 
we sense the approach of a new dawn — an era of which, to this 
day, we could only dream — an era of brotherhood and love of 
all men, without discrimination or dissonance, without animosity, 
violence or pa.ssion, appeasing and unifying mankind into one 
harmonious family. ... 1 lore lies the deep significance of mu- 
sic incomparable and unique among the arts.’’ 

Tonight’s concert was the third and last event by the I..eague 
of Composers honoring great contemporary musicians. 'Hie 
other two paid tribute to Zolran Kodaly and Darius Milhaud. 
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January 15 

T he work of a young composer who died in the war was 
given its premiere this evening at the Henry Snyder High 
School Auditorium in Jersey City, New Jersey. It was Song 
Without Words, No. 3, by Eric Berthold Schwarz, introduced 
by the Jersey City Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of J. Randolph Jones. The work consists of a theme 
(a song without words), introduced in a stately manner with 
accompanying flourish of far-away horns. There follow four 
variations: Adagio; Andantino cantabile e tempo di valse; Alle- 
gretto e scherzo; and Maestoso e tempo di marcia. The principal 
theme returns at the close of the work and is developed into a 
powerful climax. ' 

Mr. Jones also conducted Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Liszt’s Concerto No. i for Piano and Orchestra, and 
Addinsell’s Warsasw Concerto. Richard Tedey-Kardos, pianist, 
was the soloist in the two latter works. 

January 16 

AT THE Philharmonic Auditorium in Los Angeles, Alfred 
Wallenstein and the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
gave tonight the American premiere of Douglas Moore’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 in A major. Dr. Moore composed the work in 1945, 
dedicating it to the memory of the American poet, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benct, with whom he had collaborated on numerous occa- 
sions, including the opera The Devil and Daniel Webster. The 
symphony was first heard on May 5, 1946, in Paris, with Robert 
Lawrence directing the Paris Broadcasting Orchestra. 

“The symphony,” writes Dr. Moore, “is an attempt to write 
in clear, objective, modified classical style, with emphasis upon 
rhythmic and melodic momentum rather than upon sharply 
contrasted themes or dramatic climax. There is no underlying 
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program, although the mood of the second movement was sug- 
gested by a short poem of James Joyce which deals with music 
heard at the coming of twilight.” 

The work is in four movements: I. Andante con moto; Allegro 
giusto; 11 . Andante quieto e scmplice; III. Allegretto; IV. Allegro 
con spirito. 

It was the first of two numbers heard on the program, the 
other being A 4 ahler’s Das Lied von der Erde, with Eula Beal, 
contralto, and Set Svanholm, tenor, as soloists. 

W HAT IS BELiFA’ED to bc tlic first pcrfomiaiicc in this country 
by an American male chorus of Brahms’s cantata Rinaldo, 
for tenor solo, male chorus, and orchestra, took place today in 
Baltimore. It was sung by the Baltimore and Ohio Olee Club, 
conducted by James Allan Dash and supplemented by Donald 
Dame, tenor, and forty-three members of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Brahms composed Rimldo to a tc.Kt by (locrhe between the 
years of 1869 and 1872. Walter Niemann described the music 
in his biography of Brahms as “starcl)', intellectual, and re- 
strained,” pointing out that the musical backbone of the work 
was the effective descriptive writing of the classical setting, “the 
land of the Acneid.” 

A copy of the score was di.scovcred in the Library of Con- 
gress, where it was microfilmed and })hotosrated for the pur- 
poses of this performance. 

January 17 

S INGING THU ROLE of Huiuiing, Mihalv S/,ckely, Hungarian 
basso, made his Metropolitan Opera debut in New York to- 
day in Die Walkiire. He rcvealcil himself to be a singer of 
experience c(|uipped with a voice of good ([ualiry and a com- 
manding stage presence. Otherwise, the cast was familiar: Tor- 
sten Ralf sang Siegmund; Astrid V^arnay, Sieglindc; 1 leleii 
Traubcl, Briinnhilde; Joel Bcrglund, Wotan; and Maxine Stell- 
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man — substituting for Rpgina Resnik — ^was Helmwige. Fritz 
Stiedry conducted. 


January 19 

T he first performance of L. E. Gaither’s Avme Machin took 
place this afternoon at the Auditorium TTheater in Oakland, 
California. It was played by the Oakland Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Orley See. The composer, who served as a 
colonel in the Army Air Forces in the China-Bunna-India theater 
of operations, wrote this tone poem while he was in service. His 
inspiration was drawn from Amne Machin, a towering mountain 
in Tibet, over which the composer had flown. Though the work 
has no definite program. Col. Gaither has su^ested that it ex- 
presses a young hero’s protest against death, evoked by the grim 
challenge of the soaring mountain peak, and his aspirations for 
the future could he successfully meet the challenge. 

The program today also included Mozart’s Overture to The 
Marriage of Figaro, Brahms’s Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Edward MacDowell’s Concerto No. 2 in D minor for Piano and 
Orchestra (Wanda Krasoff, guest artist), and Sibelius’s Finlan- 
dia. 


January 21 

AN AUDIENCE OF 3,300 responded enthusiastically to the world 
premiere of Roy Harris’s Concerto for Two Pianos and 
Orchestra at the Municipal Auditorium in Denver, Colorado. 
Saul Caston conducted the Denver Symphony Orchestra, and 
the soloists were Johana Harris, wife of the composer, and 
Max Lanner. Strictly speaking, this was not the first performance 
the work received, for, one morning earlier, Mr. Caston invited 
ticket-holders to the concert to attend the final rehearsal of the 
work. 

Mr. Harris completed the concerto a day after Christmas, 
1946. Tic work is in three movements. The first. Toccata, was 
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written to display “the technical resources of the piano.” The 
second, Variations on a Chorale, consists of seven variations on 
a chorale theme, “the variation style treated in such a way as to 
knit the whole work together into a large, expanding, organic 
form, rather than separate sections." The last movement, a 
Dance, is a free treatment of the double-fiigue form. 

Mr. Harris’s Concerto was the final work on the program, 
which also included the following compositions: Prelude to 
Loheirgr'm, by Wagner; Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 in C 
minor; and Prelude to The Afteniooi} of a Faun, by Debussy. 

January 22 

« 

O UT OF THE REPERTORY of Russian luusic of tlic past half-cen- 
tury, Jascha Heifetz resurrected an unknown work and a 
forgotten composer for his recital this evening at Carnegie Hall, 
New York. The composition was the Sonata No. z for Violin 
and Piano, entitled Pocnie, by George Lvovitch Catoire. Catoire 
was bom in Moscow in i86i and, for a period, pursued the dual 
career of musician and mathematician. His first important worlt. 
The Mcrma\d, was heard in 1888. His Sonata No. 2 was written 
in 1906. It reveals the compo.scr as a romanticist strongly in-- 
fluenced by the music of Tchaikovsky and Chopin, and shows 
its greatest strength in its melodic writing while betraying its 
shortcomings in its lack of originality. 

Other major works on Mr. Heifetz’s program were Georg 
Conus’s Concerto for Violin and Orche.stra, and Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s Concerto, subtitled “The Lark.” Lmanuel Bay 
assisted at the piano. 


January 23 

C HARLES Muknch took ovcr the direction tonight of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie I lall 
and achieved a striking success in a program that highlighted 
French masic. “It wiis evident,” wrote Olin Downes in the New 
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York Times, “that we had with us a superb musician and or- 
chestra leader to boot.” 

The first performance in America of Arthur Honegger’s Sym- 
phony No. 3 (“Liturgique”) was the novelty of the evening. 
Mr. Honegger wrote the work in 1946 and designated that Mr. 
Muench introduce it, which the latter did in Zurich with the 
Tonhalle Orchestra. Mr. Muench subsequently presented it in 
Paris and London. 

Scored for large orchestra, it poses, in Mr. Muench’s opinion, 
the problem of “humanity vis-a-vis God.” It is in three move- 
ments: I. Allegro marcato— “Dies Irae”; II. Adagio — “De pro- 
fundis clamavi”; and III. Andante con moto — “Dona nobis 
pacem.” Dissonant in style and frequently polyphonic, the sym- 
phony is in a classical form, with the first and third movements 
strongly rhythmic, and the middle movement tender and rever- 
ent. The New York critics agreed in finding the symphony 
somewhat theatrical in its effect. 

The other French worlcs on the program were Debussy’s 
IbSria, and Ravel’s Daphms and Chloe, Suite No. 2. The only 
non-Gallic item was Handel’s Water Music Suite, which opened 
the program. ■ 


January 25 

T^yoT EVERYONE was pleased with the way in which the busiest 
i. N concert season in American history was unfolding itself. 
As the current musical year reached its midpoint, a severe criti- 
cism was published in the form of an editorial, “The Cause of 
Native Music,” that appeared today in the annual music issue 
of The Saturday Review of Literature. Its author was one of the 
country’s leading composers, Douglas Moore, who is also known 
as a lucid writer on music and as head of the Music Department 
of Columbia University. His editorial succeeded in crystallizing 
much of the discontent that a number of qualified observers had 
felt over the stultification of public taste and the lack of any 
basic interest in the American composer. Perhaps at no other 
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time during the season had such sentiments been expressed in a 
public journal so bluntly and so authoritatively. 

The article is here reprinted in its entirety: 

President Truman, Secretaries Patterson, Snyder, Harriman, At- 
torney General Clark, and a long list of governors. Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and mayors have recently paid glowing and unexpected 
tribute to our native American musicians. In a scries of letters to 
Geoffrey O’Hara, President of the Composers and Authors Guild, 
these national leaders practically jostle each other off the platform 
in their enthusiasm for the advancement of America’s musical cul- 
ture, 

Mr, Truman, who has a soft spot in his heart for music, says: “I 
believe that we all have a patriotic obligation to advance the music of 
our own country. But Americans cannot be in a position to judge of 
the merit of American works unless they have an opportunity to hear 
them and to judge for themselves. Our authors and composers would 
certainly be inspired to nobler efforts if their works should be inter- 
preted by American performers.” 

Musicians are naturally delighted with such friendly sentiments in 
high places. Long accu.stomcd to the attitude that any serious musical 
activity is regarded by the Government as a fonn of boondoggling, 
they are wondering what will happen next. Will a newly inspired 
Congress turn to some modest form of state support ff»r music such 
as is found in nearly every civilized country of the worhl, save our 
own? Will the states and communities contribute to the maintenance 
of symphony orchestras and opera houses in sections of the country 
which are starving for live music? Hardly. 'I’lic sentiments expressed 
will take some time to filter down to the vote-laden mass of our 
legislators who have their eyes on economy and who woidd probably 
regard the whole idea as a violation of tbe traditions handed down 
by the founding fathers. Kven from the leaders themselves, noble 
sentiments are easy to secure, favorable activity is something that 
comes about only when the pressure is high. And in this instance, 
looking at the country as a whole, the pressure is practically nil. 

The averse citizen reading the President’s admonition would 
probably wonder what is the matter with American music. 1 le 
spends a lot of money on music and has no ideas of .sales resistance 
with which to combat the aggressive tactics nou' being employed 
against him. For music today is one of our most extensive and lucra- 
tive indtustries and is organized in the fashion of the business syndi- 
cate and the as.sembly line. Do you, for instance, buy a phonograph 
record? With the exception of a few specialty shops in the metropol- 
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itan areas you buy something designed to sell in fifty thousand lots 
over a few months. What moves across the counters.^ Two or three 
symphonies and concertos of Beethoven, Brahms, and Tchaikovsky, 
and a few familiar favorites which are recorded and rerecorded with 
increasing splendor. Do you want to buy a serious composition by 
an American composer? Have you ever tried? Even those which 
struggled into being and sold out, not in three months perhaps, are 
abandoned in the scramble for the big money. How can there ever 
be a demand for a music which is never given a chance to beat a 
path to familiarity? 

Do you subscribe to the local community concerts? What you get 
is a group of performers from one of the single big concert managers 
who dictates to the performers what to sing and play according to 
his ideas of what will sell tickets. And what will sell tickets? The 
old and the familiar. If a flier is taken with an American composition 
it had better be flashy, glib, or cute. It must make an instantaneous 
hit on its first hearing or it will never get another. 

Do you depend upon the radio for your serious music? Better plan 
to sit up late evenings because up to eleven-thirty the advertising ex- 
ecutives have the field and you know about their taste and judgment 
if you have read The Hucksters ^ which many slaves in the profes- 
sion regard as an understatement. 

Do you eagerly anticipate the local season of opera? It is opera but 
it isn’t remotely local. Whatever name it is called by it is largely 
packaged at th^ Metropolitan Opera House which puts the label on 
the singer so that the provincial buyer may safely invest in a ticket. 
You can’t go wrong on the operas themselves. They are just the same 
as they were when grandma was a girl, and American composers are 
strictly taboo. 

Maybe it is the symphony orchestra, and hardly any of our cities 
is without one, which is your principal musical delight. If it is an 
organization with a budget suflicient to attract his attention, it is dol- 
lars to doughnuts that its conductor, preferably a foreigner, for for- 
eigners art so glamorous, has been selected from the stable of one 
New York manager whose favorable notice is the sole means of en- 
trance to the field. And how these conductors feel their oats! They 
are gauleiters of music in their respective cities. Their opinion is 
asked on all musical matters including the filling of educational posts. 
That they have the power to paralyze creative activity in their com- 
munity was shown recently when one of them arriving to take up his 
duties served notice that he would play no music by local composers- 
Just why, he did not explain. It would save him a lot of time, no 
doubt, and would, at least, keep the poor things from lobbying in the 
green room. 
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All this syndicated activity is hardly favorable to develop our own 
music. American music is played and sung of course but more often 
fVian not as a gesture thought to involve sacrifice on the part of the. 
artist, the manager, and the audience. The war brought about a cer- 
tain amount of good will for American products, some of which 
seeped down to the creative arts. Now that it is all over there is a 
danger that we shall revert to the old idea that only Europeans are 
fitted by their creator to be active in music. Even in New York* 
where there is a small public for new music and programs are some- 
what more venturesome, a survey of a group of concerts given last 
year at Carnegie, Town Hall, and New York Times Hall shows that, 
of seventy-three programs presented, fifty contained not a single 
American item. Of 739 compositions, forty-five (less than seven per 
cent) were by American composers of this age or any other. 

If our national leaders express concern about this situation, it is 
fine and more power to them. But if the plain people who buy the 
tickets were to take an interest, our musical culture would take a 
quick upturn. Politicians yield to pressure but so do business men 
and if a slogan of “It’s not necessarily bad because it is American” 
were to be adopted, there might be some improvement. This is not 
jingoism but plain common sense. European art and artists have al- 
ways been welcome in this country. We owe them an obligation for 
showing us the way to a culture of our own. But as in the case of 
literature and the fine arts we shall have to emancipate ourselves 
from the idea of national inferiority if we are to become a musical 
nation. What the native musician asks is not prejudice in his favor, 
only an even break despite the fact that he happens to be an Amer- 
ican. 


In the Sunday music section of the New York Times on Feb- 
ruary 3, Olin Downes took issue with Dr. Moore’s contention 
that the American composer was being neglected. After singling 
out the names of conductors who have done yeoman service for 
the American composer — Serge Koussevitzky, Artur Rodzinsld, 
Eugene Ormandy, Alfred Wallenstein, Thor Johnson, George 
Szell, D&ir6 Defauw, and Vladimir Golschmann — ^Mr. Downes 
examined the programs of the major American orchestras and 
revealed some interesting statistics. 

Eighteen living American composers were represented at the 
concerts of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York against twelve contemporaiy foreign composers. Thirteen 
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American works were heard with the Philadelphia Orchestra as 
against sixteen living composers of all other countries. The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra played twelve American works by 
nine living composers as against eighteen scores by other con- 
temporaries. Out of twenty-one contemporary compositions 
performed by the Cleveland Orchestra, eleven were by Ameri- 
cans. The Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra averaged an Ameri- 
can work on each program, thirteen American scores as against 
nine foreign ones. Pierre Monteux directed eleven American 
and only seven contemporary foreign works in San Francisco; 
and in Los Angeles, Alfred Wallenstein featured fourteen com- 
positions by Americans and twelve by other living composers. 
In Chicago, D 4 sire Defauw was one of the few conductors to 
place greater emphasis on contemporary music of other coun- 
tries, but he nevertheless included twenty-two works by Ameri- 
cans. 

“The American composer’s situation,” commented Mr. 
Downes, “is not a perfect one by a long shot. In general he is 
receiving very generous attention. We think it is a good time for 
all American composers to do what a majority of them are do- 
ing, _ namely, cease high-pressure methods of salesmanship and 
self-commiseration, utilize manifold opportunities and try to say 
it with music.” 

In corroboration of Mr. Downes’s arguments was a survey 
made by the National Music Council, its seventh annual one 
among American orchestras whose budgets totaled 1 100,000 or 
more. It revealed that during the 1945-1946 season, 175 works by 
American composers were performed as against 142 for the sea- 
son before; that of the 1,913 works played by these orchestras, 
9.2 per cent were by Americans. 

A storm of controversy was aroused by Mr. Downes’s answer 
to Dr. Moore. In his Sunday column of February 23, Mr. 
Downes quoted a few of the letters which reached him uphold- 
ing Dr. Moore’s thesis and objecting to the defense raised by 
the New York Times critic. These correspondents felt that the 
figures themselves did not tell the whole story: that while some 
American works are introduced with a fanfare of publicity they 
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are usually put to rest thereafter and ignored, that a composer 
has a difficult time getting his work considered by a leading con- 
ductor, that no serious composer can earn a living from his crea- 
tive work alone. 

T he United States section of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music gave this evening the first of three 
concerts devoted to modem music at Hunter College, New York. 
The audience consisted entirely of members of the Society. The 
Pro-Arte Quartet played Arnold Schoenberg’s String Quartet 
No. 3 (1925) and Anton von Webern’s Movements for String 
Quaitet (1909); and Rudolf Kolisch, violinist, was heard in 
B 61 a Bartdk’s Suite for Violin Solo ( 1944) . 

The second and third programs, on April 1 1 and May 14 re- 
spectively, were given over to American composers. At the first 
of these concerts, quartets by Miriam Gideon, Marcel Dick, and 
Charles Ives were given by the Walden String Quartet. The final 
event was in the nature of a memorial for Lillian Morgan-Samin- 
sky, poet and novelist, and wife of the American composer, 
Lazare Saminsky. The Bennington String Quartet performed 
Paul Schwartz’s String Quartet and George Perlc’s Molto 
Adapo. Other works on this program were: Ingolf Dahl’s Music 
for Five Brass Instruments, played by the Metropolitan Brass 
Ensemble, directed by Josef Blatt; Roque Cordero’s Rapsodia 
para Dos Pianos, William Masselos and Maro Ajemian, pianists, 
performing; Wallingford Riegger’s Duo for Three Woodwinds, 
given by Samuel Baron, flutist, Raymond Still, oboist, and Harry 
Noble, clarinetist; and Stefan Wolpe’s Passacaglia for Piano, per- 
formed by his wife, Irma Wolpe. 


January 26 

T he voice of one of music’s most glamorous singers was sud- 
denly stilled today. Grace Moore, opera and film favorite 
the world over, was killed in a plane crash at the Kastrup airport 
near Copenhagen, Denmark. Two minutes after the take-off of 
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the plane it nosedived and burst into flames. All twenty-one 
passengers on board were killed instantly, among whom were, 
besides Miss Moore, Prince Gustav Adolf, eldest son of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and four members of Miss Moore’s 
staff. The singer was on her way to Stockholm to fill the next 
engagement in her current European concert tour. 

Four days later, on January 30, more than 2,500 persons at- 
tended a memorial service at the Riverside Church in New York 
City, while another thousand stood reverently outside. Law- 
rence Tibbett, with whom Miss Moore had made her Metro- 
politan d^but, and Dorothy Kirsten, a Grace Moore prot6g6e 
and one of the younger members of the Metropohtan Opera 
Company, sang with the choir. In recognition of her services dur- 
ing the recent war, the New York County American Legion sent 
a twenty-four-man color guard. Three days earlier, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Congressmen from her two home states (Albert A. 
Gore of Tennessee and John D. Lodge of Connecticut, Re- 
publican and Democrat respectively) delivered eulogies in the 
House. 

The body was shipped from Europe for burial in the family 
plot at Forest Hills Cemetery in Chattanooga, to lie beside that 
of her father. Two thousand people filled the First Baptist 
Church of Chattanooga for the final brief service, many of 
whom had known her from the time when, years ago, she had 
sung in the choir of that very church. Another six thousand 
gathered at the cemetery to pay tribute to the golden-haired 
soprano who had achieved success in five different fields: musical 
comedy, motion pictures, opera, concert, and radio. 

Although critics had never been completely captured by her 
artistry, Grace Moore’s radiance, her glowing gaiety and vitality, 
her whole-hearted love of life and song made her beloved the 
world over. At the press interview just before her last Copen- 
hagen concert — and the last concert of her life — she had uncon- 
sciously summed up the chief source of her magnetic appeal by 
repeatedly saying; “It is wonderful to live and to sing.” 

She was bom in Slabtown, Tennessee, in the foothills of the 
Cumberlands on December i, 1901. Her early ambition to be- 
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come a missionary was permanently deflected when, attending 
the exclusive Ward-Belmont School in Nashville, she heard Mary 
Garden sing. The young student was then and there inspired 
to. become an opera star. She persuaded her parents to permit 
her to transfer to the Wilson-Green Music School in Baltimore. 
In 1918, she made her debut in Washington, D. C., at a concert 
in which Giovanni Martinelli also appeared. Although critics 
spoke of the promise of her voice, most of them found the “lion 
and the mouse” aspect of this concert amusing. 

When her family raised objections to her continued pursuit 
of a musical career, the determined seventeen-year-old girl ran 
off to live in the proverbial New York attic. For several months 
she sang in a small Greenwich Village cafe, then joined a road 
company which failed in Detroit. Back in Manhattan again, she 
was given her first role in a musical comedy as an understudy to 
Julia Sanderson in Raymond Hitchcock’s Hitchy~Koo in 1920. 
Better parts came gradually until 1923, when she was given the 
leading singing r 61 e in Irving Berlin’s Mtisic Box Revue. She 
continued to appear in the 1924 and 1925 editions of the revue, 
and established herself as a star on Broadway. 

Despite her great success in the Broadway theater, the am- 
bition to become a prima donna had not been dissipated. Accord- 
ing to one story, she is said to have sought an audition at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and to have been told that her voice 
was inadequate, whereupon she made a wager that, within two 
years, she would be singing in that august hall. 

Early in 1926, she sailed for Europe to train intensively for 
eighteen months under Richard Barth 61 my (Mary Garden’s 
teacher) and Mary Garden herself. In Milan she sang for Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, then director of the Metropolitan, who immedi- 
ately accepted her for his opera house. On February 7, 1928, she 
made her Metropolitan Opera d6but singing Mimi in La Bohmie 
— ^precisely fourteen days before the two-year period of her 
reputed wager had elapsed. A special “Grace Moore” train 
brought her relatives and friends from Tennessee, including the 
Governor of the State. Inside the opera house, the audience 
waxed enthusiastic, and Miss Moore took twelve curtain calls. 
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The critics wrote that her voice possessed “sweetness and pu- 
rity,” but found that she was sdll wanting in adequate training. 

Her debut at the Paris Opera Comique took place on Septem- 
ber 29, 1928. Additional appearances throughout Europe and 
America followed, with growing triumphs in such roles as Juliet, 
Marguerite, and Manon. 

In 1930 she accepted her first motion-picture contract, appear- 
ing in A Lady’s Morals, based on the life of Jenny Lind. Neither 
this nor her next picture. The New Moon (in which she was 
starred with Lawrence Tibbett), was particularly successful. 
But in 1934 she scored a triumph in One Night of Love, which 
was an instantaneous box-ofiSce success and set off an entire cycle 
of films about opera stars. For her performance in this film, she 
was awarded in 1935 the gold medal of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the first motion-picture player and the second 
woman (the other being Eva Le Gallienne) to win the award. 
Other pictures followed: I’ll Take Romance, Love Me Forever, 
The King Steps Out, 

Meanwhile, her appearances in opera and concerts continued; 
and for a brief period in 1932 she returned to the Broadway 
stage in Madame Du Barry. In June 1935, she made her London 
d 4 but in a command performance at Covent Garden before 
Queen Mary, and the demonstrations of mass admiration almost 
caused a riot in the street outside the auditorium. 

On her return to the Metropolitan Opera House the following 
year, the critics commented on her growth as an artist and the 
continued development of her vocal technique. On January 28, 
1939, she made her first New York appearance in Louise, a role 
which she had studied with the composer, Gustave Charpentier, 
and which she later declared to be her favorite. 

Beloved by royalty as well as by the masses, Grace Moore 
was presented to six kings, decorated by four countries, and 
honored by twelve command performances. This was only a 
small portion of the honors that came her way in her shining 
hours of triumph. She was the only American singer to have her 
name on a golden plaque decorating the entrance to the Paris 
Opera Comique. She was appointed a colonel on the staff of the 
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Governor of Tennessee, accorded a life membership in the Ten- 
nessee State Society of Washington, D. C., and inspired the proc- 
lamation of “Grace Moore Week” by the Mayor of Chattanooga 
during the opening of one of her films in that city. 

In 1931, during one of her trips abroad, she was.married to 
the Spanish motion-picture star, Valentin Parrera. It was his ill- 
ness in the winter of 1946 that caused Miss Moore to cancel her 
return to America and remain in Europe. 

Under the terms of her will, Miss Moore’s collection of music 
scores, letters, books, and personal souvenirs are to go to Ward- 
Belmont College. It was her wish that these mementos be kept 
together in one corner as a pennanent memorial to her. 

I 

W ITH THE EMPHASIS placed On music unfamili ar to the 
average concert-goer, the New Music Society, in cooper- 
ation with the New School for Social Research, presented to- 
night the first of three programs in the auditorium of the School 
in New York Qty. The entire evening was devoted to modern 
American music. The works heard were; Trio for Strings by 
Lou Harrison (heard for the first time anywhere), and the first 
string quartets of Charles Ives, Wallingford Riegger, and Doug- 
las Moore. The styles of the four compositions were so varied as 
to make for a well rounded and consistently interesting program. 
The Harrison and Riegger works are dissonant and atonal; the 
Moore Quartet has a romantic quality; while the Ives music, 
based on American hymn tunes, is of a folklore character. The 
New Music Quartet, which made its formal concert debut to- 
night, gave a sympathetic account of all four works. Its mem- 
bers are: Broadus Erie and Robert Dressier, violinists; Harold 
Newton, violist; and George F. Ehrlich, ’cellist. 

The second concert, on March 30, was entitled “Modem 
Music of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” A progr am 
note explained: “The music of today and the music of Monte- 
verdi demonstrate similar trends, produced by similar spiritual 
and artistic upheavals. Both periods — ^the seventeenth and the 
twentieth centuries — start a new evolution in the history of 
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music; both represent a complete break with the past; both work 
for new technical means and for new artistic expression; both 
are epochs of esthetic and spiritual controversies between mod- 
em and conservative minds.” 

Nine works by seven composers provided an absorbing mu- 
sical experience for those who delight in exploring unfamiliar 
paths of the past. Claudio Monteverdi was represented by two 
poignant madrigals, one of which he had developed from his own 
plangent aria “Lasciatemi morire” from the opera Anomne. There 
were two “remarkable” works by Heinrich Schiitz: a setting of 
The Seven Last Words of Christ and Didogo per la Pasqm. 
Other numbers on the program were: Point (TOrgue sur les 
Grand Jeux, by Nicholas de Grigny; Benedictus, for organ, by 
Frangois Couperin; Pestis Mediolmesis, by M. A. Charpentier; 
Canzona, for organ, by Girolamo Frescobaldi; and A Vos'Om- 
nes, a motet, by Alessandro Grandi. Occasionally, as in the mad- 
rigal by Monteverdi, Ah! Ch’ei Pur No Risponde, or in Schiitz’s 
Dialogo, there were startling progressions suggesting modem 
musical devices. On the whole, however, the music had little of 
particularly modem or antiquarian character but, as Francis D. 
Perldns of the Herald Tribune pointed out, was “interesting . . . 
for its eloquence and significance.” 

The participants in this concert were the Choral Group, di- 
rected by Edgard Varese, Yves Tinayre, baritone, Edouard Nies- 
Berger, organist, and Ernest Lubin, pianist. 

The old and the new in American music were juxtaposed on 
the last program of the New Music Society on April 20. Three 
particularly effective hymns by eighteenth-century composers 
opened the concert: Eighth Psalm Tune, by James Lyon; 
Amanda, by Justin Morgan; and Be Glad Then, America, by 
William Billings. They were sung by the Choral Group, under 
Edgard Var^e. In the contemporary American works heard to- 
night, two prominent styles were represented, the percussive and 
the contrapuntal. Outstanding among the percussive works was 
the premiere of an Etude for Chorus, Percussion, and Piano 
(from a work in progress) by Mr. Varese. Based on poems in 
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English and Spanish, the composition had great intensity and 
power, and aroused considerable interest. The best of the con- 
trapuntal music were Merton Brown’s Consort, for four voices 
and two pianos, Otto Luening’s Alleluja, and Carl Ruggles’s 
Orgamm, for two pianos. Other American works heard tonight 
were: songs by Ernest Lubin, John Cage, and H. E. Apostel; 
Let Thy Weeping Turn to Dancing, for two pianos, by Alan 
Hovhaness; and a Choral Study by Frank Wigglesworth. The 
program also included songs by three Austrian composers: 
Othmar Schoeck, Anton von Webern, and Gustav Mahler. Bela 
Bartdk’s Three Slovakian Songs, for chorus and piano, brought 
the concert to a close. 

Besides the Choral Group, the performers in the program 
tonight included: Maro Ajemian and William Masselos, pianists; 
Radiana Pazmore, contralto; Herta von Rohn, soprano; and a 
percussion group with Ernest Lubin, pianist. 


January 28 

O SCAR Wilde’s tale, The Birthday of the Infanta, was the 
source for a ballet-suite by the Italian composer, Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, now resi^ng in Hollywood. Its world 
premiere took place this evening at the Municipal Auditorium 
in New Orleans, Massimo Freccia conducting the New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra. The remaining numbers on the program 
were: Beethoven’s Leonore Overture No. 3, Tchaikovslcy’s Sym- 
phony No. 5 in E minor, and Wagner’s “The Ride of the Val- 
kyries” from Die Walkure. 

“The plot of the ballet,” the composer writes, “follows very 
closely Oscar Wilde’s story which takes place in Spain in the 
seventeenth century and has three main characters: the King of 
Spain, the Infanta and the Dwarf (supposed to be the three main 
dancers) while a group of little girls represent Las Mcninas. 
. . . Actually, Oscar Wilde’s tale ends on a . . . cruel and 
bitter note. . . . But I prefer to end on a note of tender melan- 
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choly, which I believe is more characteristic of my feelings and 
of my music.” 

The orchestral suite is in seven sections: Fanfare, Sarabande 
of the King of Spain, Pavane of the Infanta, Ronde of Las Me- 
ninas. Minuet with the Rose, Dance with the Mirror, and Epi- 
logue. 
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February 1 

T he American premiere of Reinhold Glierc’s overture, 
Friendship of Peoples, was the introductory work at this 
evening’s concert of the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Fabien Sevitzky at the Murat Theater. The work had been 
sent to Dr. Sevitzky in honor of his tenth anniversary with the 
orchestra, and had not been previously performed outside of the 
Soviet Union. It is built around two themes — ^the first played by 
the oboe, the second, Oriental in character, heard in the brasses — 
and develops into a brilliant and sweeping climax. 

Ezio Pinza, basso, was the soloist for this evening’s concert, 
and was heard in “Ella giammai m’amo” from Verdi’s Dow 
Carlos, “Deh vieni alia finestra,” from Mozart’s Dov Giovanni, 
and ex9erpts from Mussorgsky’s Boris Godimov. The other or- 
chestral numbers on the program were Mozart’s Symphony No. 
35 in D major (“Hafliner”) and Copland’s Qiiiet City. 


February 2 

C OMMISSIONED BY - THE Dallas Symphony Orchestra, Paul 
Hindemith’s Syntphonia Serena was given today its first 
performance anywhere by that orchestra at the Fair Park Audi- 
torium in Dallas with Antal Dorati conducting. Mr. I lindemith 
had completed the composition on the last day of 1946. 

This is Mr. Dorati’s analysis of the new work: “The fin:t 
movement (marked “Moderately fist”) is in sonata form, a 

lyz 
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rather typical example of first movements of classical symphonies. 
... It is very ahve and vivid music, with contrasting and strong 
themes. . . . The second movement, Geschioindmarsch by Bee- 
thoven, Paraphrase, takes the place of a scherzo. Under a steady 
and fluent current of woodwind passages, which provides a con- 
tinuous thematic background, the Beethoven theme is stated in 
little bits at a time first and gradually becomes stronger, more 
and more coherent, and develops into a very fast march, with 
which the scherzo closes brilliantly. The third movement is 
written for string orchestra divided into two groups (marked 
“Colloquy”). The first puts forth a serious and tender slow 
theme. The second group plays a faster scherzando section, piz- 
zicato. These two sections are connected by a recitative-like pas- 
sage for two solo violins, one of them playing backstage. . . . 
This movement is a unique example of modem contrapuntal 
writing as is, really, the entire work, which, to my mind, excels 
in an unusual freshness of invention, and utmost clarity in plan- 
ing and execution. . . . The finale (marked “Gay”) is the most 
complex and the most challenging of the four movements. It in- 
troduces a wealth of new thematic material, and while it is an 
easy-flowing and easy-going piece, it is of tremendous impact 
and, at the same time, full of enormous contrapuntal detail. Its 
form is quite new and individual, yet the roots are clearly en- 
trenched in the classical symphony finale form, which is a nux- 
ture of the old sonata and rondo forms.” 

The Hindemith piece was preceded by Geminiani’s Concerto 
Grosso in E minor, edited by Mr. Dorati, and followed by Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 7 in A major. 

A n important milestone was reached this afternoon by the 
New Friends of Music. Its concert today at Town Hall, 
New York, was the two hundredth in its history. Among the 
congratulatory messages received on this occasion was one from 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, who was Mayor of New York City 
when the organization was founded in 1936. It read: “The New 
Friends of Music Sunday concerts have been a success because 
they deserve to succeed. New Friends of Music started as a 
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hazardous experiment by Hortense Monath and Ira Hirschmann 
and has become a permanent city institution. Good management, 
fine music, nice audience, reasonable prices, convenient hour 
— a rare combination.” 

The program comprised Schumann’s Trio No. 2 in F major, 
Tchaikovsky’s Trio in A minor, both performed by the Albeneri 
Trio, and Mussorgsky’s song cycle, In the Nursery, sung in Eng- 
lish by Martha Lipton. 


February 3 

I N A BLUNT, vigorous, and rather acid exchange of accusations 
and counteraccusations, and under a glare of publicity that 
probably no other musical episode received this year, Artur 
Rodzinski today severed his connections as musical director of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. Turning 
down an offered three-year contract, he asked to be released as 
of October i, 1947; but the board of directors of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society, parent body of the orchestra, lost 
no time in accepting Dr. Rodzinsld’s resignation, malting it ef- 
fective immediately and relieving him of all obligations and 
responsibilities. 

In a press conference held at his apartment in New York, Dr. 
Rodzinski unburdened his grievances, which found one principal 
target: Arthur Judson, manager of the orchestra since 1921. 
Prominent in music management for many years, Mr. Judson is 
most widely known today as president of Columbia Concerts, 
Inc., a combine of bureaus that grosses the largest concert busi- 
ness each year in America. In substance. Dr. Rodzinski accused 
Mr. Judson of using his office with the orchestra to promote the 
careers of artists and conductors connected with Columbia Con- 
certs, Inc., thus interfering with the jurisdiction of the orches- 
tra’s musical director and working against the best interests of 
the orchestra itself. 

After a two-and-a-half-hour meeting (at which the resigna- 
tion of the conductor was accepted), the board of directors ex- 
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pressed complete confidence in Mr. Judson. “The policies of 
the society,” they announced, “have been established by its 
board of directors and any action taken by its ofiicers, or by Mr. 
Judson as manager, has been taken in accordance with such 
policies which were at all times subject to review by the board 
of directors.” 

Both sides found their staunch protagonists. Four leadir^ con- 
ductors — ^Leopold Stokowski, Bruno Walter, George SzeU, and 
Charles Muench — all of whom had conducted the Philharmonic, 
sent testimonials in support of Mr. Judson. To Dr. Rodzinski’s 
defense came Henry H. Reichhold (see October 24), president 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, as well as some of the New 
York music critics and the editorial columns of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Before the controversy had effectively died down, it was an- . 
nounced ofBcially in Chicago on February 7 that Dr. Rodzinski 
would become the conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, to succeed D^ir6 Defauw in 1947-1948. Dr. Rodzinski dis- 
closed that he had no formal contract widi his new employers. 
“I know I will be able to work with them without conflict,” he 
commented. “That is something that was not always true with 
my association with the Philharmonic.” 

After a salary adjustment made by the directors of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society, compensating Dr. Rodzinski for 
the unexpired term of his contract, they formally wished him 
well in his new post, at the same time reiterating their complete 
faith in Mr. Judson’s management. Conductors were announced 
to fill the gaps in the remainder of the season’s schedule (see Oc- 
tober 3), left vacant by Dr. Rodzmski’s sudden withdrawal. On 
February 13, it was announced that Bruno Walter had accepted 
the oflSce of “musical adviser” of the orchestra for the following 
season. 

The dramatic way in which the rupture between Dr. Rodzin- 
ski and the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society took 
place made for excellent newspaper copy, and the press exploited 
it to the hilt. Many writers probed beyond the immediate issues, 
arriving at varying conclusions. Virgil Thomson, writing in the 
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New York Herald Tribune on February 9, 1947, gave a candid 
expression to one school of opinion: “An orchestra can use one 
star performer and one only. A star’s place is on the podium, not 
in the executive offices. . . . Rodzinski’s career will not be 
gravely interrupted, we hope, by his courageous gesture. New 
York will miss him and regret his musical benefits bestowed. 
The last and greatest of these will have been the most valuable of 
kll, if his exposure of what has long been known in music circles 
as a scandal and a shame shall encourage the trustees to correct 
it.” 

On the other hand, one of the best defenses of Mr. Judson ap- 
peared in the pages of the crusading liberal weekly. The New 
Republic. The writer was Cecil Smith, music critic for that 
journal, who had been granted a series of interviews with Mr. 
Judson and was given access to many of the private records kept 
in the latter’s office. The following is quoted in part from the 
pages of the June 16, 1947, issue of the New Republic: 

The top man of Columbia— including Community and five origi- 
nally independent artist-selling divisions — is president Arthur Judson. 
In 1929, Judson stage-managed a coalition of the five smaller man- 
agements and persuaded the Columbia Broadcasting System to take 
on the newly formed agency as an adjunct of the radio business. In 
1941, he effected the separation of the agency from the radio com- 
pany and the independent incorporation of Columbia Concerts. This 
separation was made at the suggestion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which based its attitude on the fear that CBS, not the concert 
agency, might run afoul of the anti-trust laws. Columbia Concerts 
now has no organic relation with CBS beyond Judson’s personal links 
with both corporations. 

Judson’s authority in the musical world is enormous, and his de- 
cisions leave no room for appeal, since he is the highest court of judg- 
ment in the managerial business. As a result, he is subject to continual 
attack. The new swimming pool on Judson’s Westchester place is 
cited as proof of the immense financial tribute artists arc required to 
pay to him personally, though in point of fact he gets the income 
which enables him to afford a swimming pool not from Columbia 
Concerts but from CBS, of which he is one of the founders and a 
large stockholder. His firm emphasis upon the young artist’s need for 
money to promote himself is distorted into the allegation that almost 
anyone can “buy his way” into Columbia. 
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Such charges — shakedown tactics, graft and monopoly — are the 
accusations most frequently leveled at Judson and his corporation. It 
is legendary among disappointed artists that there is simply no honest 
way to get into Columbia; that you are subject to all sorts of unex- 
pected costs, both above and under the table, after you have bought 
your way in; and that you have no hope of bettering your situation 
elsew'^here because Judson will blackball you with Levine of the 
NCAC and with all other managers if you open your mouth. Yet, 
significantly enough, extensive investigation failed to uncover one 
artist, in Columbia or out of it, who claimed — even off the record — 
to have received illicit proposals from Columbia or to have been 
cheated or threatened by them. 

Judson operates in a manner that is considerably less involved than 
his enemies imagine. A portly man of 66, he conceals a fundamental 
shyness behind the urbane, well fed poise of a bank president or 
stockbroker. 

Formerly a violinist, college music teacher and editor of Musical 
Avterica^ Judson entered the management business in 1915, when he 
took over the business direction of the Philadelphia Orchestra. In his 
rise to the top of the management field, his solid musical background 
has been an important factor. He can tell a good thing from a bad 
one in musical performance. Yet he has schooled himself to remain 
always a businessman, and his musical taste and knowledge are the 
obedient servants of his commercial mind. 

Judson’s influence reaches outside Columbia Concerts into another 
musical field of public concern. His dual role as head of an artist-sell- 
ing corporation and manager of the artist-buying Philharmonic — ^the 
basis of Rodzinski’s attack — ^was called “a scandal and a shame” by 
the Herald Tribune. Unmoved by such disapproval, Judson cites 
the continuing approval of the orchestra’s board of trustees, disinter- 
ested citizens who have every means of uncovering any shady deal- 
ings that might take place. He also points out that his personal share 
of commissions from Columbia artists sold to the Philharmonic last 
year amounted to J 144, and he buys his tickets for the concerts at a 
larger cost than this, instead of taking them for nothing as most man- 
agers do. 

Most artists — ^including many within Columbia — ^will continue to 
attack Judson, no matter what the specific evidence is on any -charge. 
He symbolizes a state of affairs they hate, whether they are prosper- 
ing through Columbia’s organized sales methods or standing on the 
outside looking enviously in. Every artist is an individualist, per- 
suaded that his talent is unique. Scarcely any artist ever believes that 
Columbia or any other management gets him as many engagements 
or as high a price as he deserves until, like Lily Pons, he has all the 
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dates he can possibly fill and all the money it is feasible to earn. And 
although Columbia’s 140 artists may prosper by being merchandised 
as commodities, neither they nor any other artist can quite swallow 
the feeling of hurt pride their status as commodities gives them. 

The public at large, fed for decades with romantic notions of the 
spotlessness of art, cannot reconcile the purity of great music with 
the ugly spectacle of musical commerce. Somehow it seems wrong 
for anyone to make money, even 2.5 per cent, on a thing as beautiful 
as music. 

Curiously enough, Artur Rodzinski’s career with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra ended as it began, with 
the fireworks of controversy and the garish limelight of nation- 
wide publicity. Soon after signing his five-year contract in 1943, 
Dr. Rodzmsla precipitated a major crisis by dismissing eighteen 
men, including the concertmaster, Mishel Piastre, in an effort to 
rehabilitate a great orchestra come upon evil days. The orchestra 
and the public, on the side of the fired musicians, were pitted 
against the intransigeant conductor and the management in a 
struggle in which it was felt that Dr. Rodzinski would be the vic- 
tim. But he stood his ground stubbornly, insisting that these dis- 
missals were for the greater good of the orchestra. And he finally 
won out. 

His five years as musical director of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra may not have been the most bril- 
liant regime m the long history of the oi^anization, but there can 
be little doubt that the orchestra was restored to something of its 
one-time greatness. Its concerts were marked by a vitality of per- 
formance and by adventurous program-making. If Dr. Rodzinski 
accomplished nothing else, he succeeded in lifting the orchestra 
from the mediocrity and stagnancy it was suffering when he took 
it over. 
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February 5 

A CONCERT at the Chicago Civic Opera House, admittedly for 
the benefit of the performers themselves, tonight drew to 
an anti-climactic finale the ill-fated plans of some two dozen 
top-flight European opera singers, most of them members of La 
Scala in Milan. They had been brought to this country by Ot- 
tavio Scotti, impresario, to form the United States Opera Com- 
pany. Permitted by their home countries to bring with them only 
a negligible amount of cash, the singers had been left financially 
stranded when the company collapsed even before it could open 
because of inadequate funds. 

From a musical point of view the concert was praised for its 
brilliance by the Chicago critics. Of more tangible interest was 
the fact that it attracted an audience of 1,913 that contributed 
$5,873 to the box-office. However, after the necessary deductions 
were made — taxes, advertising, stage hands, etc. — each of the six- 
teen participating artists received a net sum of $195. 

The projected five-week season of the ill-fated company had 
been scheduled to begin at the Qvic Opera House on January 6, 
and was to have included a repertory of eleven operas by com- 
posers ranging from Donizetti to Wagner, featuring a revival of 
Puccini’s Turandot. Sergio Failoni had been appointed principal 
conductor, with George Sebastian as associate. Geori Boue, so- 
prano, and Roger Bourdin, tenor, had been engaged for two 
French productions, Massenet’s Manon and Thm. Max Lorenz, 
tenor, and Army and Hilde Konetzni, sopranos, all of the Vienna 
State Opera, were scheduled to appear in Die Walkiire. Other 
outstanding principals, all of them from La Scala, included: Ga- 
leano Messini, tenor; Danillo Checchi, baritone; Cloe Elmo and 
Mafalda Favero, mezzo-sopranos. 

The group had been recruited by Mr. Scotti with the initial 
backing of Edgar R. Bagarozy, a New York manufacturer. After 
an investment of approximately $70,000, he declared he was un- 
able to contribute further support because of losses suffered in 
the summer stock-market recession. With the opening night 
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thrice delayed, efforts were made to secure additional financing. 
F inall y, Henry H. Reichhold, president of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, agreed to put up $50,000 to cover one week 
of performances, with the promise of additional money for a 
second week if the venture proved popular. However, a contract 
with the American Guild of Musical Artists covering the fifty- 
four members of the chorus had been settled on a basis of a five- 
week engagement. The union stated that for those singers who 
had to travel from New York and other cities, the returns from 
a one-week stand would hardly justify the expense involved, and 
insisted that salaries be posted for a minimum of a two-week 
period. When Mr. Reichhold refused to raise his offer, the fourth 
postponement became a permanent one. 


February 6 

r wAS ANNOUNCED TODAY that the Musicians Emergency Fund 
had developed a three-year program to bring entertainment 
and training in music to hospitalized war veterans at a cost of 
$500,000. “In giving the patients a new interest and the oppor- 
tunity to develop a new slcill,” read the announcement, “the 
project helps to dispel the discouragement and monotony of 
long confinement as well as establish a regular contact with an 
‘outside’ person, his music instructor. This work is especially im- 
portant now that the war is over and hospitalized men tend to 
fear that civilians have ‘forgotten him.’ ” 

Numerous experiments in musical therapy for veterans had 
definitely proved its efficacy. Mental cases were soothed by mu- 
sical performances; the playing of instruments provided impor- 
tant exercises in post-operative cases. The actual program of re- 
habilitating veterans through music by the Musicians Emergency 
Fund began in 1945. At that time, a Red Cross worker at St. 
Albans Hospital, in New York, wrote asking for a saxophone 
instructor for two patients. The first classroom was little more 
than a cubicle. Since that time, the Fund has provided for more 
than a thousand cases. 
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In an article published in the New York Tmes on December 
I, 1946, Mrs. Lytle Hull, president of the Musicians Emergency 
Fund, described a few cases in which music had proved its 
curative value: 

A combat veteran of the Pacific, a patient at St. Albans Hospital, 
had been severely wounded in the head. A hospital patient for two 
years, he had never previously studied a musicd instrument but ex- 
pressed a desire to study the piano. When our piano instructor from 
the M. E. F. paid this veteran his first visit he was surprised to find 
he had been called in to teach a student who was unable to raise his 
own hands to the piano keyboard. His arms were paralyzed, a by- 
product of the wounds he had suffered as a member of a batdeship 
crew that had seen action in the Pacific. 

But our instructor raised the arms of this willing veteran to the 
keyboard and gave him his first lesson, teaching the veteran to play 
with the flats of his fingers. The student started at a metronome 
speed of fifty-eight. After several months of assiduous practicing the 
veteran achieved a metronome speed of two hundred and thirty. 
This veteran now received two lessons a week and the enormous 
personal satisfaction that became his as he improved has raised his 
morale very high indeed and practically eliminated his frequent 
periods of depression. 

Another veteran had suffered severe bums in combat and had had 
numerous skin grafting operations on his fingers, hands and forearms. 
When the boy expressed an interest in music his doctor called in the 
M. E. F. and an instructor was sent to the hospital to teach him 
piano. This patient’s work at the piano has literally kept the skin on 
his fingers and hands alive and flexible. 

One man who was wounded in action received a compound frac- 
ture of both bones of the forearm with an associated nerve injury 
requiring a bone graft and prolonged hospitalization. After getting 
out of his arm cast he became interested in piano playing, which he 
had never done before. By daily playing and practicing scales he 
regained the motion of his fingers, hand and wrist in a remarkably 
short period of time. It was an ideal form of healing aid and could be 
repeated in many similar cases of injuries to the hand, fingers and 
arms. 

The Musicians Emergency Fund was bom during the depres- 
sion year of 1931 to aid musicians made destitute by the eco- 
nomic crisis. Responsible for its emergence were: Lucrezia Bori, 
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soprano; Yolanda Mero-Irion, pianist; Olga Samaroflt-Stokowski, 
pianist and teacher; Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, wife of the American 
pianist; and Lucie Howe Draper, the first wife of the late Ernest 
Schelling, conductor and composer. Intended originally as a 
temporary agency, it was voted by its directors into a permanent 
organization in 1937 to provide relief or find temporary or per- 
manent jobs for needy musicians. 

This season, eight world-famous artists volunteered their serv- 
ices for three concerts at Carnegie Hall, New York, sponsored 
by the Musicians Emergency Fund: Robert Casadesus, pianist, 
Patrice Munsel, soprano, and James Melton, tenor, on December 
30; Lauritz MelcWor, tenor, and Eleanor Steber, soprano, on 
January 15; and Ezio Pinza, basso, Licia Albanese, soprano, and 
William Primrose, violist, on February ii. 

T wo FORGOTTEN OPERAS by a neglected eighteenth-century 
French composer were revived tonight at the Brander Mat- 
thews Theater at Columbia University, NeCv York City, by the 
Columbia Opera Workshop. They were Stratonice and The Man 
'with a Terrible Temper, by Etienne Mehul. 

Stratonice, the third of Mehul’s operas, was written in i79z 
and was the work with which he first became succssful. Serious 
in character and style, it contrasted effectively with its companion 
piece of the evening, the latter an example of the Italian buffo 
style, sparkling and effervescent in comedy, which Mehul com- 
posed in 1 80 1. Despite obvious derivative traits in the music, 
which showed the influence of Gluck and Mozart, the two 
operas proved to the New York critics that the composer was 
capable of “strength” and “nobility” and was undeserving of 
his long neglect, 

Bom in Givet, Ardennes, in 1763, Etienne Nicolas Henri M6hul 
was one of the most popular composers of the French Revolution. 
His Chant du Depart rivaled the Marseillaise in popularity. However, 
his greatest fame rested with his long string of operas, many of them 
highly successful, one of which is described by history books as a 
“masterpiece” — Joseph. With Napoleon’s rise to power, M6hul be- 
came one of the Emperor’s favorite composers and a frequent guest 
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at Malmaison. The collapse of Napoleon coincided with that of 
Mehul’s fortunes. The composer died in 1817, after having been de- 
moted at the Paris Conservatory from inspector to professor, and 
after seeing the great popularity of his music eclipsed by the rising 
fame of Spontini. 

February 7 

A new arrangement of Alexandre Tansman’s Variations on 
a Theme of Frescobaldi was heard this afternoon for the 
first time in the United States at Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. 
Vladimir Golschmann conducted the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in a program that also included the Bach-O’Connell 
Come, Suoeet Death (played in memory of Charles H. Stix), 
Debussy’s Two Nocturnes, Copland’s A Lincoln Portrait 
(Charles Galloway, narrator), and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
3 in E-flat (“Eroica”). 

The new arrangement of Mr. Tansman’s Variations is for 
strings. In its earlier form for full orchestra, the work was intro- 
duced by Mr. Golschmann and the St. Louis Symphony during 
the 1937-1938 season. The Frescobaldi theme is taken from a col- 
lection of toccatas and dances published in 1637, and is subjected 
by Mr. Tansman to a series of five variations marked: Un poco 
meno lento; Allegro con moto; Allegro vivo; Adagio maestoso; 
Allegro risoluto. 

ALAN Hovhaness, American-bom composer of Armenian 
descent, conducted a concert of his own works this eve- 
ning at Carnegie Hall, New York. The orchestra consisted of 
members of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, supplemented by the following guest artists: Maro 
Ajemian, pianist; Anahid Ajemian, violinist; Helen Salem, so- 
prano; Philip Kaplan, flutist; and James Smith, trumpeter. Six 
works were heard: Prayer of St. Gregory, for trumpet and 
strings; Tzaizerk (Evening Song), for violm, flute, drums, and 
strings; Avak the Healer, for soprano, trumpet, and strings; 
and a symphony, Anahid (an ancient Armenian goddess). 
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Though he was born and given his musical training in Boston, 
Mr. Hovhaness employs idioms and structures that are largely 
exotic in character. Here is how Virgil Thomson, writing in the 
Herald Tribune, described his style of composition the following 
day: “He writes in the early Christian, the medieval, and the 
modem Armenian techniques, possibly a little even in the pre- 
Christian manner of that ancient and cultivated people. He ob- 
serves the ancient rules of melody and imitates with modem 
violins a sizable selection of near-Eastem stringed instruments. 
He even extends the Oriental grammar of composition to in- 
clude, as it may well have done in Greek times, held notes against 
which florid melodies expand at ease and even quintal counter- 
point. It all remains Oriental and classical, nevertheless, in stme- 
ture. The music is at times strophic in phraseology and emotion- 
ally continuous, never climactic. Each piece is like a long roll of 
hand-made wallpaper. Its motionless quality is a little hypnotic. 
... Its expressive function is predominately religious, ceremo- 
nial, incantatory, its spirimal content of the purest.” 

A NATIONWIDE Jewish Music Festival, organized by the Jewish 
Music Council and sponsored by the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, was launched today throughout the country. 
Begun in 1945 as Jewish Music Week, it had grown in scope and 
proportions until this year, for the first time, its varied activities 
consumed a full month, mnning through March 6. Tlic events of 
the current festival included concerts, radio broadcasts, lectures, 
and pageants. 

More than seven hundred organizations in about two hundred 
communities participated in the festival. Tliirty-five cities had 
community-wide programs; 107 Jewish community centers held 
special programs; sixty-five libraries ran special exhibits; and 
seventy radio stations gave time to special broadcasts. 

Symphony orchestras throughout the country cooperated by 
including at least one work by a Jewish composer on their pro- 
grams. The Rochester Civic Orchestra, directed by Guy Fraser 
Harrison, devoted its entire program of March 2 to Jewish com- 
posers: Copland, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Weinberger, and 
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Bloch; while at Severance Hall, Cleveland, on February 26, a 
Jewish Arts Festival was conducted in which a program of music 
by Jewish composers was performed by a string orchestra con- 
ducted by Theodore Bloomfield, with Oscar Shumsky, violinist, 
as soloist. 

Among the noteworthy events of the nation-wide festival 
were: the world premiere of two religious compositions by 
Frederick Jacobi, Kaddish and Oneg Shahhat, on the “Invitation 
to Music” radio series broadcast over the CBS network; a lecture 
by Darius Milhaud on “Jewish Music” at the San Francisco 
Community Center on February 18; a concert of synagogue mu- 
sic at the Juilliard School of Music in New York on February 
26; and an all-day conference on “Jewish Music in the S5ma- 
gogue” at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, in 
which the speakers included Salomon Rosowsky, Professor of 
Composition at the Palestine Conservatory. Another feature was 
the Seventh Festival of Jewish Arts, an elaborate concert held 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 15 — ^nine days after the 
official termination of the national festival but still included in 
the general program of activity. 


February 8 

C OMING UNHERALDED to this country five weeks ago, Miklos 
Gafni, twenty-three-year-old Hungarian tenor, scored 
one of the great triumphs of the season at his American debut 
this afternoon at Town Hall, New York. The critics were un- 
inhibited in their praises. Noel Straus, writing in the Times, went 
so far as to describe Mr. Gafni as “a vocalist of exceptional gifts. 
His tones had the ‘golden edge’ that only the finest voices pos- 
sess. They were rich, resonant, warm, and notably free.” His 
voice, echoed the newspaper TM, “tore at the heart while it en- 
thralled the ear.” The audience, fully aware that it had made 
one of the major discoveries of the year, spoke of the singer as 
the “Hungarian Caruso.” 

Mr. Gafni had become something dear to the American heart, 
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an overnight sensation. One of the leading musical bureaus; Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corporation, began at once to plan 
an extended tour of the country for the tenor. Life Magazine 
helped herald the event by publishing a picture-story on March 
17 that revealed Mr. Gafni as an artist whose voice was enhanced 
by his personality and his robust sense of humor. Still later in 
the season, Columbia Pictures announced that it had signed him 
to make a short motion picture feature based on his career. 

For his Town Hall recital, Mr. Gafni, instead of adopting the 
restricted and rather precious format customary on such occa- 
sions, sang arias by Handel, Donizetti, Tchaikovsky, Puccini, 
Cilea, and Verdi. He closed his program with two groups of 
folk songs. Needless to say, the soloist was called upon for en- 
cores — one of which was “Vesti la giubba” from Pagliacci. 

With this concert, one of the most dramatic success stories of our 
time was revealed. Bom into a farming family in a small Hungarian 
village, Miklos Gafni had little reason to believe he would ever em- 
bark upon a musical career. His ambition was to become a doctor 
and, at the age of nineteen, he entered a medical college in the town 
of Debrecen. Six months later— the year was 1943 — he was seized by 
Hungarian Nazis and thrown into a concentration camp. 

The cruelties of the camp beggared description; they would have 
completely destroyed the young man, had there not been a saving 
grace. Mr. Gafni found himself a fellow slave, among others, of doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, artists, and intellectuals. What few moments 
of freedom from surveillance they could eke out of their drudgery 
were spent in discussion and in probing one another’s mind and tal- 
ent. Each man attempted in his own way to contribute towards the 
cultural nourishment of the group. The young medical student be- 
gan to sing the folk and popular songs of his country, astonishing 
both his friends and himself with the opulence of his voice. Another 
prisoner, a former piano teacher, taught Mr. Gafni the rudiments of 
voice conservation and development, which could be practiced even 
under the extremely adverse conditions of the camp. 

Freedom came suddenly — ^but only temporarily — when the Rus- 
sians liberated the camp. Setting out for his home, Mr. Gafni was 
captured by the Germans and shipped to a prison center in Upper 
Silesia. Here the inmates did no work: they simply and literally 
starved to death. The young man found a refuge in his singing, 
thereby saving his life. Several times he was scheduled to hang, but 
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was spared because “the jailers liked better to hear me sing.” At this 
camp, Mr. Gafni met three former singers among the prisoners. 
They, too, encouraged him to train his voice, continuing the instruc- 
tion begun by the piano teacher. The three men died of starvation 
just before the camp was liberated by American troops. 

Mr. Gafni himself had wasted down to ninety pounds. After six 
weeks in an American hospital, he made his way back to his home 
town, only to find it completely destroyed. His family had van- 
ished. He decided he “might as well sing. It was the only thing I had 
left.” He went to Budapest and immemately sought out one of the 
leading vocal teachers of the city. After several rebuffs, Mr. Gafni, 
in desperation, sang under the latter’s window and succeeded in win- 
ning him over. The teacher, in fact, was so impressed that he gave all 
of his time to grooming the young man for an opera appearance. 
Five weeks later, Miklos Gafni made his d^but at the Hungarian 
State Opera, singing the role of Alfredo in La Travkta and earning 
the vociferous approval of the audience. 

His career was established. There followed five sold-out recitals at 
the Budapest Conservatory and then a period of further study in 
Italy, with Mario Temi in Milan and Ricardo Stracciari in Rome. 
The road was now paved for Mr. Gafni’s introduction to the United 
States. 


February 9 

G eorge Antheil’s Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra 
had its world premiere this afternoon at Fair Park Audi- 
torium in Dallas, Texas. Antal Dorati conducted the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Werner Gebauer was the soloist. The 
remainder of the program consisted of Respighi’s Antiche Dame 
ed Arie (Suite No. i ), Haydn’s Symphony No. 104 in D major, 
and Richard Strauss’s Till Eulempiegel. 

Mr. Antheil completed this concerto in August 1946. The 
first movement. Moderate assai, is in the traditional sonata form; 
the second, Andante tranquillo, is elegiac and tranquil in mood; 
the closmg movement, Ben ritmato e capriccioso, is a spirited 
section with Latin-American echoes. 
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A STIRRING PERFORMANCE of Berlioz’s dramatic symphony, 
Romeo and Juliet, was given by the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra under Arturo Toscanini in two consecutive Sunday 
afternoon broadcasts from Studio 8-H in Radio Qty, New 
York. The first of the concerts took place this afternoon. As- 
sisting in the performance were Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-so- 
prano, John Garris, tenor, and a chorus of thirty-six directed by 
Peter Wilhousky, 

“It would be difficult,” wrote OUn Downes in the New York 
Times, “to pay adequate tribute ... to Toscanini’s accom- 
plishments with this score. He revealed its secrets so selflessly, 
with such complete absence of pose, personal or musical, in the 
matter! He never sentimentalized, dragged, or wantonly ‘col- 
ored’ a passage. Every musician knows his passion for precision, 
objectivity, his musicianship and unique knowledge of his scores. 
Yet the music, winged, impetuous, had the ebb and flow of pas- 
sion for precision, released song.” 

In a nationwide poll conducted by Musical America among 
writers on music (see May 25), this performance of Romeo and 
Juliet was singled out as the season’s outstanding symphonic 
broadcast. 


February 11 

S ERGE Koussevitzky today brought suit in the New York 
Supreme Court to restrain the publishing house of Allen, 
Towne & Heath, Inc., from issuing an unauthorized biography of 
himself, entitled Koussevitzky, written by Moses Smith, well 
known Boston music critic. The action came four days before 
the official publication date of the book, and was the first of its 
land brought under the Civil Rights Law of the State of New 
York. Dr. Koussevitzky maintained that the book was an in- 
vasion of his privacy and that it contained misleading statements 
“not only disparaging but very distinctly damaging, not only 
to my reputation but to my material resources.” The publishers. 
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however, described the book as “an unbiased, even a highly 
laudatory exposition of a great musical career.” To restrain its 
publication would deny critics the right “to speak honestly and 
openly about any creative contribution to the culture of our 
society.” 

At the preliminary hearing held_ today. Justice Bernard L. 
Shientag granted the conductor an interim stay, restraining Al- 
len, Towne & Heath from publishing or distributing the book, 
pending a decision from the court. 

On March 6, Justice Shientag denied the application by Dr. 
Koussevitzky and vacated the preliminary stay. On the same 
day, the conductor carried his appeal to the Appellate Division, 
and once again succeeded in restraining release of the book. By 
a unanimous decision, the Appellate Division affirmed the opin- 
ion of Justice Shientag on April 25, and two weeks later closed 
the case by denying Dr. Koussevitzky the leave to appeal to the 
Court of Appeal, thus vacating the last of the temporary stays 
against the book. 

For obvious reasons, this litigation aroused considerable inter- 
est among publishers and music critics alike; and it became the 
subject of editorials and special articles throughout the country. 
On the whole, book reviewers gave the author, Mr. Smith, credit 
for having written a serious work in the field of critical biog- 
raphy. 


February 12 

F or the eighth successive year, WNYC, the municipal radio 
station of New York City, ran its annual American Music 
Festival during the eleven-day period between Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s birthdays. As in previous years, the station an- 
nounced its intention to “focus on the glory that is America’s 
musical heritage, deriving from every land and people on this 
globe, presented by American artists of every racial extraction. 
The three-fold purpose . . . remains unchanged: to ‘show- 
case’ American music, offer radio hearings for new composers 
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and artists, and present the foremost musical organizations in the 
city in specially arranged programs of American music.” 

The festival was of Gargantuan proportions. More than one 
hundred programs were heard, nine of them being broadcasts 
of free pubUc concerts. Serious music by American composers, 
known and unknown, received the greatest attention; but there 
were also numerous programs of folk, Latin American, choral, 
and religious music, as well as of jazz. 

Exclusive of the group attractions, more than 150 musicians 
took part in the festival. Fifty of them were composers who 
were present in person to participate in performances of their 
works. Among the American composers who either had an en- 
tire broadcast devoted to their music or shared a program with 
one other composer were: Lucille Anderson, George Antheil, 
Marion Bauer, Sol Berkowitz, A. W. Binder, Minuetta Borek, 
Henry Brant, John Cage, Aaron Copland, Cecil Cowles, Paul 
Creston, David Diamond, Celius Dougherty, Lukas Foss, Anis 
Fuleihan, Morton Gould, Carter Harmon, Qiarles Haubiel, Ev- 
erett Helm, Mabel Wood Hill, Rosalie Housman, Alan Hovha- 
ness, Philip James, Harrison Kerr, A.' Walter Kramer, Cecily 
Lambert, Irving Mopper, Harold Morris, Karol Rathaus, Charles 
Schiff, H. A. Schimmerling, Alan Shulman, Julia Smith, Howard 
Swanson, Ernst Toch, Douglas Townsend, Josef Wagner, Karl 
Weigh Paul White, Russell White, Joseph Wood, and Sascha 
Wolas. 

Thirty-nine works were given their first public performance. 
Among them were: Tvjo Pieces, by Claus Adam; Five Impro- 
lAsations on Exotic Scales, by Robert Russell Bennett; Pastorale 
for ’Cello and Piano, Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight, and 
The Moon Was Like a Boat Last Night, by A. W. Binder; Prel- 
ude and Fugue for Four Bassoons, by Arcady Dubensky; The 
New Yorker, by Irving Fine; Symphony No. 2, by Johan 
Franco; S)miphony No. 2, by Don Gillis; Music for Monticello, 
by Frederick Jacobi; Concerto for Bassoon and Orchestra, by 
George Kleinsmger; Quintet for Piano and Strings, by Cecily 
Lambert; Andante for Strings, by Ursula Lewis; United Nations 
Cantata, by Richard Newman; Sinfonia, by Burrill Phillips; Two 
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Inventions, by Charles SchiflF; Ballad^ of the Harp Weaver, by 
Tom Scott; Wilderness Road and Sunday in Brooklyn (piano 
version) by Elie Siegmeister; The Gooseherd and the Goblin, by 
Julia Smith; From the Monadnock Region, by Joseph Wagner; 
String Quartet in C, by Sascha Wolas; and Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, by Joseph Wood. 

The musical organizations that participated in the festival in- 
cluded: All-City High School Orchestra, American Youth Or- 
chestra under Dean Dixon, Branscombe Choral under Gena 
Branscombe, Chamber Orchestra of New York under Will 
Lorin, Choral Ensemble of Temple Emanu-El under Lazare 
Saminsky, Czechoslovakian Qioral Society under H. A. Schim- 
merling. Hall Johnson Choir, John Harms Chorus, Hollander 
String Quartet, Juilliard Chorus and Orchestra under Robert 
Shaw, Frank Kneisel String Symphony, Kohon String Quartet, 
Metropolitan Brass Ensemble, Joe Mooney (Quartet, Morning 
Chorale of Brooklyn under Herbert S. Sammond, National Or- 
chestral Association under Leon Barzin, New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra (rehearsal) under Leopold Stokow- 
ski, New York University Glee Club, New York Woodwind 
Quintet, Princeton University Group Ajrts Chorus, David Ran- 
dolph Chorus, Sagul Trio, Teachers College Choir under Harvey 
Wilson, Veterans Symphonic Band and Male Octet under Sal- 
vatore Minichini, Washington Heights “Y” Symphony Orches- 
tra under Maxim Waldo, Welsh Chorale, and the Workmen’s 
Circle Chorus under Lazar Weiner. 


February 13 

O NLY ONCE in nine years does the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters award a gold medal for music. Today, Doug- 
las Moore, president of the Institute, announced that this rare 
award, the third in the Institute’s history, would go to John 
Alden Carpenter, American composer, for “his distinguished 
services in the field of music, based upon the entire work of the 
recipient.” The formal presentation was made in May at the an- 
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nual joint meeting of the American Academy and the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. 

John Alden Carpenter has composed music in many different 
styles, and he has been successful in all of them. Skyscrapers was 
the first ballet written in jazz style, and was performed at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1926. In other works, such as the 
Adventures in a feraanbulator, he has employed a witty and 
satirical manner. Other major compositions are impressionistic 
{Sea Drift), rhapsodic {Seven Ages), and warmly romantic, as 
in the case of his songs. 

A lineal descendant of the John Aldens of colonial days, John 
Alden Carpenter was bom in Park Ridge, Ilhnois, in 1876. He was 
graduated from Harvard University in 1897, where he took courses 
in music under John Knowles Paine. For a few months in 1908, he 
studied with Sir Edward Elgar, and from 1909 to 1912 he completed 
his music studies with Bernhard Ziehn in Chicago. For many years — 
up to 1936 — ^he combined the pursuit of business with composition, 
serving as vice president in his father’s mill, a railroad and vessel sup- 
plies house in ^icago. 


February 15 

r r AN ATTEMPT to bring about a closer cultural bond between 
two of the leading protagonists in world aflFairs, the Ameri- 
can-Soviet Music Society undertook a series of three concerts in 
New York Qty. The first program, given this evening at Times 
Hall, opened with the Quartet No. 2, Op, 69, by Shostakovich, 
performed by the Ime Arts Quartet, a Chicago group making 
its New York debut tonight. Wrote Arthur V. Berger in the 
Herald Tribune the next day: “The Fine Arts Quartet . . . 
was more exciting news than the premiere of the Shostakovich 
work.” The Quartet consists of Leonard Sorkin and Joseph 
Stepansky, violinists, Sheppard Lehnhoff, violist, and George 
Sopkin, ’cellist. 

The evening continued with Prokofiev’s Violin Sonata in D 
major, performed by Oscar Shumsky, violinist, and Leonid 
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Hambro, pianist, and Walter Piston’s String Quartet No. r. It 
closed with Mordecai Bauman, baritone, singing several songs 
by Charles Ives and excerpts from three American operas: Vir^ 
Thomson’s Four Saints in Three Acts, Douglas Moore’s The 
Devil and Darnel Webster, and Marc Blitzstein’s No for an An- 
swer.. 

The second concert was devoted to choral and folk music. It 
took place on March i 6 , this time at Town Hall. Early Russian 
church music was performed by the Byzantine Singers under the 
direction of Christos Vrionides, while folk-music of the Soviet 
peoples was presented by the Russian Balalaika Ensemble, the 
Peoples Philharmonic Chorus, and several soloists including Je- 
novk Der Hagopian and Sam Haidostian, who sang and played 
Armenian music on native instruments. A modem note was 
struck with the first American performance of two choruses 
from Prokofiev’s new opera. War and Peace, and excerpts from 
Dzerjinsky’s opera. Quiet Flows the Don. At this program, 
American music was represented by three works of William 
Billings, performed by the American Choral Singers, William 
Schuman’s Prelude for Voices, after a text by Thomas Wolfe, 
and the first concert performance of Alex North’s cantata to a 
text by Langston Hughes, Negro Mother. The North cantata, 
which was not too well liked by the critics, was sung by Juanita 
Hall and Dolores Martin, sopranos, Qarice Crawford and Muriel 
Smith, contraltos, Louis Sharp and Jerry Laws, tenors, and 
James Lapsley and Lorenzo Fuller, bassos. 

The third and final concert, on May 12, went to still another 
auditorium, the Qty Center, and was devoted to theater music 
of the two lands, drawing from opera, ballet, lyric theater, and 
film. The entire production was under the supervision of Marc 
Blitzstein and was staged by Robert H. Gordon. 

There were two world premi^ires and one first American per- 
formance. The former consisted of an adaptation by Jerome 
Robbins of Prokofiev’s Music for Children into a ballet entitled 
Summer Day, danced by Annabelle Lyon and Mr. Robbins, with 
Ray Lev officiating at the piano; and a few excerpts from A Mir- 
ror for the Sky, a muacal play based on the story of Audubon 
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by Jessamyn West, with music by Gail Kubik. The latter were 
sung by Natalie Bodanya, soprano, Paul Matthen, baritone, and 
the American Choral Singers. The American premiere was an 
excerpt from a comic opera by Prokofiev, Betrothal in a Con- 
vent, based on Sheridan’s The Duerma. It was sung by William 
Hess, tenor, Jean Handzlik, soprano, and Edwin Steffe, baritone. 

Also presented were four excerpts from the following Russian 
and American films: The Fight for Life, for which Louis Gruen- 
berg wrote the score; Walt Disney’s Mickey's Grand Opera; 
Girl 21J, a Soviet film with music by Khatchaturian; and The 
New Gulliver, with music by Lev Schwartz. Earlier in the eve- 
ning, a ballet entitled Yerma, the music by Leo Smit, was danced 
by Valerie Bettis, Lucas Hoving, and Doris Goodwin. 

T he world premiere of Erich Wolfgang Komgold’s Con- 
certo in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 36, was 
given this evening at Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis by Jascha 
Heifetz and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Vladimir Golschmann. In the course of the same program, Mr. 
Heifetz also played Franz Waxman’s Carmen Fantasie, from the 
motion-picture Humoresque, which was given its first hearing 
in St. Louis. Rounding out the evening, Mr. Golschmann con- 
ducted Brahms’s Variations on a Theme of Haydn and Richard 
Strauss’s Death and Transfiguration. 

The new violin concerto, dedicated to Alma Mahler-Werfel 
(widow of the novelist, Franz Werfel, and before that, widow 
of Gustav Mahler), was completed in October 1945. It is in 
three movements: Moderate nobile; Romance — andante; and 
Allegro assai vivace. It is a highly melodic work, with felicitous 
writing for the solo violin. It also exploits some unusual orches- 
tration, particularly in the second movement where the vibra- 
phone plays a prominent role. 

P LEASING TO LOOK AT, and even more pleasing to listen to, 
Hjoerdis Schymberg, Swedish soprano, made her Ameri- 
can debut tonight in the rdle of Susanna in Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro at the Metropolitan Opera House. The critics 
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noted some minor imperfections in her singing, but felt that the 
spirit of youth she brought to her performance and the ingrati- 
ating flavor of vivacity and good humor which she injected into 
the r 61 e more than made up for the shortcomings. Four evenings 
later, on February 19, Miss SchjTnberg appeared as Gilda in 
Bigoletto, and gave the critics another opportunity to evaluate 
her smging. The imperfections were still apparent, notably at oc- 
casional moments of insecurity and in the metallic quality of her 
upper tones; but the critics still felt that her personal charm, to- 
gether with the native warmth and transparency of her singing, 
made her a welcome addition to the Metropolitan’s roster of 
principal sopranos. 


February 16 

T o CELEBRATE twenty-five years of broadcasting, radio sta- 
tion WOR, New York, scheduled two gala two-hour pro- 
grams today, one in the afternoon from 2 to 4 p.m. and the other 
in the evening from 9 to 1 1 p.m. The musicd highlight of the 
latter program was a work written expressly for the occasion, 
the WOR Anniversary Overture by Robert Russell Bennett, 
performed by the WOR Orchestra with the composer con- 
ducting. 

Station WOR can look back to twenty-five years of fruitful ef- 
forts in the field of good music. It was trie pioneer in broadcasting 
regular concerts of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra in 1927, 
and was thus instrumental in bringing to the microphone what has 
since then become, on another network, one of the major musical 
programs on the air. The Bamberger Litde Symphony Orchestra, 
under Philip James, was established in 1929. For several years it was 
a prominent studio feature, presenting more than two hundred 
broadcasts in which two thousand different works were heard. Eddy 
Brown, violinist, became music director of the station in 1931. He 
inaugurated several notable programs, including: a series of Sunday 
evening chamber-music concerts by famous ensembles; a series de- 
voted to modem American orchestral music; a cycle devoted to 
great virtuosos, and another to famous women pianists; and cycles of 
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violin recitals. Alfred Wallenstein, ’cellist, who began conducting 
his Sinfonietta over WOR in 1931, took over the musical direction 
of the radio station in 1935 and for a decade maintained a very high 
level of performance. Besides conducting many new works, and 
resurrecting old works rarely heard even in the concert hall, he was 
instrumental in initiating specialized series of concerts which made 
radio history, among them cycles devoted to Bach cantatas, Mozart 
operas, American choral works, and all the piano concertos of Mo- 
zart (Nadia Reisenberg, soloist). When Mr. Wallenstein resigned his 
radio position to become conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, he was succeeded by Sylvan Levin. 

AT Fair Park Auditorium this afternoon, Morton Gould 
took over the direction of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
in an all-American program, a feature of which was the first 
performance anywhere of his Symphony No. 3. The Symphony 
was preceded by Samuel Barber’s Essay No. i, and followed by 
Roy Harris’s Memories of a Child’s Sunday, two Negro spirit- 
uals transcribed for strings by Mr. Gould (“Go Down, Moses,” 
and “Sometimes 1 Feel Like a Motherless Child”), and Mr. 
Gould’s Coivboy Rhapsody. 

Mr. Gould completed his latest symphony on January 27, 
1947, and dedicated it to his parents. His own description fol- 
lows: “The first movement is rhapsodic and dramatic. Rather 
than self-contained themes, the melodic line is sort of long and 
unwinding and there are two contrasting sections which are de- 
veloped. The movement ends on a grim and driving sort of fu- 
nereal processional. The second movement is slow and of sim- 
ple lyricism, almost ‘sweetness and light’ as compared to the 
first. There are singing melodies throughout and the harmonic 
and melodic scheme stays pretty close to the blues tonality. The 
third movement corresponds to the Scherzo. It opens on a jazz 
fugue which grows wilder and wilder. The trio is blatant and 
humorous. There is a short return to the first theme and then a 
driving coda. Tlie last movement opens on a declamatory note 
following which the work swings into a dancelike section. . . . 
The movement ends in a broad and intense climax which in a 
sense represents a culmination of the work as a whole.” 
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T he Oberlin Musical Union Choir and the Conservatory 
Orchestra, both under the direction of Maurice Kessler, 
combined today to give a stirring performance of Herbert El- 
well’s Lincoln: Requiem Mternam at Oberlin, Ohio. This 
marked the first concert performance of the work, though the 
world premiere took place one day earlier, on February 15, 
when the same organizations presented it over the network of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

Mr. Elwell, music critic of the Qeveland Plain Dealer for fif- 
teen years and professor of composition at Oberlin Conserva- 
tory, was awarded the 1946 Paderewski Prize of $1,000 for his 
choral work. It is a setting of a poem by John Gould Fletcher. 

S YLVIA. Marlowe, harpsichordist, turned impresario this after- 
noon with the first in a series of three concerts at the Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall in New York City. The series was 
dedicated to the music of the early classical period. 

For this concert, Miss Marlowe called upon the assistance of 
the four members of the Boston Society of Ancient Instruments: 
Paul Federowsky, descant viol; Albert Bernard, treble viol; Al- 
fred Zighera, director of the Society, viola da gamba; and Gaston 
Dufresne, violone. The Boston group, all members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was organized twelve years ago by Mr. 
Zighera. 

In varied combinations, the five musicians succeeded in resur- 
recting early music which, for the most part, richly deserved 
rehearing. This was particularly true of Frangois Couperin’s La 
Sultana, for four viols and harpsichord, Dietrich Buxtehude’s 
Sonata in D major, for viola da gamba, violone, and harpsichord, 
and two Fantasias for the quartet of viols by Orlando Gibbons. 
Other ensemble works heard were the Suite in C major for four 
viols and harpsichord, by G. P. Telemann, and the Sonata in G 
for solo viola da gamba, by Karl F. Abel. Miss Marlowe’s in- 
dividual contribution to the program was a group of sonatas by 
Domenico Scarlatti and a Gavotte and Variations in A minor by 
J. P. Rameau. 
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Of particular interest in the second program, on March i6, 
was the performance of three rarely heard Bach sonatas for 
viola da gamba and harpsichord by Mr. Zighera and Miss Mar- 
lowe. The program was completed by a group of harpsichord 
solos by Purcell and the Bach-Vivaldi Concerto in D major, also 
for harpsichord. 

For the third concert, on April 13, Miss Marlowe and Mr. 
Zighera were joined by Julius Baker, flutist, and Alitchell Miller, 
ofioist, in performances of Bach’s Trio Sonata in C major and 
the Trio Sonata of Leclair. There were also sonatas by Handel 
and Bach, with harpsichord alternately coupled with viola da 
gamba, flute, and oboe. Miss Marlowe appeared further as soloist 
in Couperin’s suite for harpsichord, Les Pastes de la Grande et 
Ancienne MSnestrandise. 


February 18 

AN ANNOUNCEMENT of major importance was made today by 
Columbia Records, Inc., which revealed that negotiations 
had been successfully consummated to record complete operas 
and complete parts of operas on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, in “offlcial” Metropolitan Opera 
Company performances. On March i6, the first of these events 
took place, an exacting four-hour session during which the 
eighteen-minute “Liebesnachtmusik” from Wagner’s Tristan 
and Isolde was recorded with Helen Traubel, Torsten Ralf, 
Herta Glaz, and an orchestra of seventy directed by Fritz Busch. 
It was the first time that a recording had been made in the opera 
house; it was also the first time the Love-Music from Tristan 
had been recorded without “cuts.” 

The first complete opera transcribed on the Metropolitan 
stage was completed early iu June: Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel. Never before had this opera been recorded in its entirety, 
and never before had any complete opera been recorded in Eng- 
lish. Hansel was sung by Rise Stevens, Gretel, by Nadine Con- 
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nor. Other artists participating were: Thelma Votipka, the Sand- 
man and the Witch; Lillian Raymondi, the Dewman; Qaramae 
Turner, the Mother; and John Brownlee, the Father. Max Ru- 
dolph conducted. The orchestra and chorus were those of the 
Metropolitan Opera G)mpany. 

To counter Columbia’s signing of the Metropolitan, RCA. 
Victor lost no time in announcing that it, too, would go in for 
complete recorded operas with “Metropolitan casts,” pomting 
out that it was well able to do so by^ virtue of the fact that so 
many of the Metropolitan stars were under exclusive Victor 
contracts. It promised that the initial recordmgs would be under 
the baton of Arturo Toscanini — a signal achievement, for it 
would mark the first time that the celebrated conductor would 
be represented in a complete opera on discs. 

The recording of unabridged opera performances is no nov- 
elty; most of the great music dramas are available in the Victor 
and Columbia catalogues. Up to now, however, European opera 
organizations were used exclusively, notably. La Scala of Milan, 
the Paris Op6ra and Op^ra Comique, the Royal Opera of Rome, 
the Berlin State Opera, the Vienna State Opera, the Glynde- 
boume Festival Company, and the Bayreuth Festival Company. 

AT THE Music Hall this evening, the world premiere of Rich- 
ard Mohaupt’s Suite from Lysistrata was given by the 
Kansas Gty Philharmonic Orchestra under Efrem Kurtz. In 
its original form, Lysistrata was a dance-comedy that was based 
upon the play of Aristophanes, and employed not only dancers 
but a choir and solo voices as well. From the original score, the 
composer selected four dances which he combined into the 
present concert suite: I. The Wives on Strike; II. Danse Mon- 
daine; III. Conspiracy of the Husbands; IV. Dance of the Hunt- 
ress. 

The remaining numbers on the program were the Brahms 
Concerto in D major fot Violin and Orchestra, with Joseph 
Szigeti as soloist, and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4 in F 
minor. 
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T he Telephone, a new one-act opera by Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti — some critics described it as an “extended skit with 
music” — ^was presented tonight by the Ballet Society at the 
Heckscher Theater in New York. Marilyn Cotlow, coloratura 
soprano, and Paul Kwartin, baritone, sang the only two roles. 
Leon Barzin conducted. The Telephone was paired in this per- 
formance with another Menotti opera. The Medium, written a 
year ago on commission <from the Alice M. Ditson Fund of 
Columbia University and heard in New York during the same 
season. Both productions this evening were under the perso nal 
direction of the composer. 

Great economy of resources is one of the distinguishing quali- 
ties of the new Menotti opera. Requiring only two characters, 
the action takes place in a set that consists of a telephone booth, 
a telephone, and a davenport. The opera is scored for thirteen 
instruments, and consumes only half an hour. 

The libretto, written by the composer, was described by Time 
Magazine as “little more than a trite gag.” It tells of the efforts 
of a young lover to propose to his girl while her telephone keeps 
ringing continually. Driven almost frantic by the constant in- 
terruptions, he finally rushes to the corner drugstore, calls her 
up from a pay phone, and thus wins her hand. With tongue in 
cheek, the composer gave a subtitle to his opera, V Amour d 
Trois. 

Mr. Menotti, always best in a light bouffe style, endowed the 
rather slight text with some of his wittiest music, in which an 
instinct for good theater and an appreciation of the stage busi- 
ness are ever present. The success of the opera was due in large 
measure to the skillful integration of music, play, and stage ef- 
fects. The net result was not only good opera, but superb en- 
tertainment as well. 

On May i. The Telephone and The Medium opened on 
Broadway at the Fthel Barrymore Theater. The drama critics 
were not so unanimous in their approval as the music critics had 
been, judging the two works exclusively as stage presentations. 
Because of the mixed critical reception, the double-bill pre- 
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pared itself for a brief run. On two occasions it announced a 
closing date, but these announcements simply brought further 
business to the box-office. As the spring season came to a close, 
the Menotti show was going stronger than when it first opened. 

The music public was to learn more about the young and 
successful composer. On June i, a full profile sketch appeared 
in the magazine section of the New York Times, written by 
Howard Taubman, music editor of that newspaper. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti, creator of the operatic double-bill. The 
Medium and The Telephone, is a successful composer who has 
turned the old order of things on its head. It used to be standard op- 
erating procedure for young composers in this country to go abroad 
to complete their musical studies, but Gian-Carlo Menotti, bom in 
Italy, came here for the most important phase of his education and 
here he remained to become one of our leading operatic writers. 

Gian-Carlo did not come to America because of his dissatisfaction 
with educational facilities in Italy. It happened, he admits objec- 
tively, because he had become, at 17, one of that species of impossible 
brats — ^a spoiled prodigy. 

In his early teens he was enrolled at the Conservatory in Milan, He 
treated his studies cavalierly and learned little, he says with the de- 
tachment of a scientist examining a dubious specimen. Why bother 
to work? He could compose easily. The son of a retired importer 
and a musical mother, he had been composing songs since the age of 
6 , and in his teens he tossed off his first opera, a thing called II 
Morte di Piero, unproduced and unlamented. He played the piano 
with facility and was welcomed in the salons of the most distin- 
guished families, where he was pampered and flattered. His self-satis- 
faction was insufferable, and his sensible mother, who was his first 
teacher, decided on drastic action. That was in 1928. 

Certain that the boy had talent, she decided to send him to the 
United States where he would have to make new friends, learn a new 
language and establish his capacities as a student — and where he 
would not be distracted by the rdle of favorite in cooing social cir- 
cles. She accompanied him to this country herself on his first trip, 
and left him at the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. 

Signora Menotti’s hunch was sound. Shy, lonely, unable to speak 
English, Gian-Carlo was thrown on his own resources. He under- 
stood at last how he had been wasting his time in Milan and he ap- 
plied himself to his music with concentration and intensity. He 
picked up English and he made new acquaintances, among them 
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Samuel Barber, the talented American composer, who has become his 
closest friend. 

When he was 22, Gian-Carlo completed Amelia Goes to the Ball, 
his first opera to be produced. Finished in 1933, the work was 
presented at the Curtis Institute in the spring of 1937, with Fritz 
Reiner conducting, and was repeated in New York at the New Am- 
sterdam Theater some weeks later under tiie same auspices. Wnien he 
undertook Amelia, Gian-Carlo could not yet trust his English and 
wrote his own libretto in Italian, later translating it into English. 

Amelia was gay, playful, lightly satirical and filled with fresh, 
original melody. Amelia, who bedevils a lot of people in her scatter- 
brained fashion as she gets ready to go to the ball, recalled the salons 
of Menotti’s youth with affectionate irony. The boy who had com- 
placently lapped up this showy atmosphere was now adult enough 
to poke fun at it, and the work immediately stamped him as a ricmy 
promising composer. 

In the summer of 1937, Gian-Carlo went home to Italy for a va- 
cation. He spent most of his time in the small town of Cadigliano on 
Lake Lugano, not far from Milan, where he had lived his first eleven 
years. 

Cadigliano had heard of Gian-Carlo’s progress as a composer. But 
the good people of the town got their biggest thrill that summer 
when the postmistress, an excitable, little woman, went pedaling 
through the town one morning, waving a cablegram and shouting 
the news it contained to all she met en route. At last she came to the 
Menotti house. Before handing over the cable, she shouted, “II Me- 
tropolitano! II Metropolitano!” It was true, the Metropolitan had de- 
cided to put on Amelia during its next season. 

The Metropolitan production on March 3, 1938, was a success. 
The Italian Embassy notified Gian-Carlo that the Italian Mmister of 
Culture, Dino Alfieri, had cabled an offer to make him an honorary 
member of the Fascist party. Gian-Carlo declined, though he was 
told that acceptance would speed performance of his opera in Italy. 
The work was played the next year in Italy, not at one of the major 
theaters but at the provincial opera house of San Remo. The critics 
attacked him. When Gian-Carlo asked the head of the Rome Opera 
why his work had not been presented there, that official pointed to 
the composer’s lapel, indicating that the absense of the Fascist party 
button was responsible. 

Gian-Carlo’s next operatic effort was The Old Maid and the 
Thief, which he wrote on commission of the National Broadcasting 
Company. This time Menotti wrote his libretto directly in F.ng lish, 
as he has done with his other works since. The opera, heard for the 
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first time on April 22, 1939, has been played on many stages; it has 
had at least 100 performances, more than any other Menotti work. 

In 1942 Menotti wrote The Island Qod, a tragic opera, pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan that year. The Medium, another tragic 
opera, written by commission or the Alice M. Ditson Fund, had its 
premiere at the Columbia University Festival of Contemporary 
American Music last year. . . . 

Like Toscanini, Menotti has remained an Italian citizen out of loy- 
alty and affection to his native country. During the war he worked 
for the Office of War Information, broadcasting in Italian to his na- 
tive land. 

Menotti shares a house in Mount Kisco with Sam Barber, where 
each composer has his own studio and each composes in different 
styles and forms. Slender and handsome, Gian-Carlo has the gracious, 
witty manner that would make him at home in the salon days of his 
youth, but he is too serious for that sort of thing now. 

February 19 

A new adaptation of the waltzes from Richard Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier was given its premiere today by the San 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra, Max Reiter conducting in the 
Municipal Auditorium of that city. This new version of the fa- 
mous waltzes had its origin in a conversation held nine years ago 
in Milan, Italy, between the composer and Mr. Reiter. Mr. Reiter 
expressed his feeling that none of the existing arrangements of the 
Rosenkavcdier waltzes were satisfactory, and explained why. Dr. 
Strauss agreed, and promised to prepare a fresh version along the 
lines suggested by the conductor. The war intervened, but the 
venerable composer did not forget his promise. Last fall, word 
came to Mr. Reiter that the new adaptation was ready, and that 
its first performance anywhere had been assigned to him. Previ- 
ous to its formal concert premiere, the conductor had presented 
it with the same orchestra in an NBC broadcast. 

R obert Russell Bennett tonight appeared as guest conduc- 
tor of the Knoxville Symphony Orchestra at the High 
School Auditorium in that city. His program, compounded of 
serious music and lighter classics, included the world premiere of 
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his own A Dry Weather Legend, in which the permanent con- 
ductor of the orchestra, Lamar Stringfield, participated as the 
solo flutist. 

A Dry Weather Legend was written expressly for Mr. String- 
field, and is dedicated to him. It is based upon the water-well ver- 
sion of “The Tar Baby,” a West Virginia legend in which Br’er 
Rabbit is kept from drinking water from a well which he refused 
to help dig. Scored for flute and orchestra, the work is replete 
with insouciant melodies in a rather satiric vein. 

Mr. Bennett also conducted: Arioso, by Bach; the first move- 
ment of Franck’s Symphony in D minor; the Berceuse from 
Stravinsky’s VOiseau de Feu; selections from Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess, arranged by Hans Spialek; selections from Richard 
Rodgers’s Oklahoma!, and Irving Berlin’s “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band,” the last two numbers arranged by Mr. Bennett. 


February 20 

E dward MacDowell’s gripping piano work, the Sonata 
Trapca, was heard this evening for the first time in an or- 
chestral version at the Music Hall in Detroit, Karl Krueger con- 
ducting the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. MacDowell had 
revealed that her husband always felt this sonata would have 
sounded better as an orchestral work. When Modest Altschuler, 
conductor and composer now residing in Hollywood, broached 
a plan of orchestrating it, she readily assented. He renamed it 
Str^oraca Tra^ca and, while adhering strictly to the original 
artistic intentions of the composer, gave it added breadth and 
expansiveness through the use of the greater sonorities and dy- 
namics at his command. 

Dr. Krueger dedicated this performance to the composer’s 
widow, who heard it at her California home on February 23 
when it was broadcast by the same orchestra over the network 
of the American Broadcasting Company. 

MacDowell wrote his sonata on the occasion of the death of 
his teacher, Joseph Joachim Raff. It was published in 1893 as 
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Opus 45. Some commentators have described the work as auto- 
biographical, and suggest that the tragic overtones of the work 
may well have been a premonition on the part of the composer 
of his untimely death. 

February 22 

T he American premiere of Marcel Dupre’s Concerto for 
Organ and Orchestra in E minor, Op. 31, was heard this 
evening at the Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, Utah. Werner Jans- 
sen directed the Utah Symphony Orchestra, and the assisting 
artist was Alexander Schreiner, the organist of the Tabernacle. 

The Concerto, dedicated by Mr. Dupr6 to his wife, is in four 
movements. The first, marked Allegro con moto, is highly rhyth- 
mic. A beautiful song for organ dominates the Largo. After a 
charming Allegretto, in the style of a French chanson, the Con- 
certo closes with a stirring Finale. 

The program tonight also included the world premiere of 
Leigh Harline’s Centennial Suite. Commissioned by Mr. Janssen 
for the Utah Symphony Orchestra, it was written in honor of the 
centennial celebration of the State of Utah and was completed 
early this year. The four parts of the Suite are described by Dr. 
Byron Done in the program notes as follows: 

I. The Beginnings — God had spoken again. New hope and 
new faith filled the hearts of many, and expressed itself. Expecta- 
tions were high, because a prophet walked among men. 

II. The Martyrdom — “Joseph is dead.” But not the truths he 
taught, nor the faith he inspired. His passing occasions a pause — 
from which his followers emerge with greater afiirmation of love. 
The Prophet is gone. 

III. The New Home — The Joys, The Prayers, The Building. 
“We’ll find the place which God for us prepared.” They found 
the place, they knew the joys, they prayed their prayers. They 
built their homes and their temples with the faith and hope of 
men who build with a sense of the eternal. 

The remaining numbers on the program were Brahms’s Tragic 
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Overture, Axcady Dubensky’s Fugue for Violins, and Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony No. 5 in C minor. 

Leigh Harline is now the musical director at the RKO studios in 
Hollywood. Born in Salt Lake Qty in 1907, he studied music pri- 
vately with J. Spencer Cornwall, conductor of the Tabernacle Choir. 
In' 1928, he went out to Hollywood where, after working on various 
musical assignments over the radio, he joined the Walt Disney stu- 
dios, composing the musical score for Snow White and Pinocchio. 
The latter score subsequendy received the Academy Award. In 
1941, Mr. Harline left the Disney organization to assume his present 
post at the RKO studios. 


February 23 

D elegates and representatives from approximately 150 of 
the country’s leading music schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties gathered at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis, Missouri, for 
the twenty-second annual meeting of the National Association 
of Schools of Music, the sessions of which were conducted over 
a period of three days. The first general session was called to 
order by the new president, Donald M. Swarthout, Dean of the 
College of Fine Arts at the University of Kansas. 

Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School of Music, 
addressed the second general session on “American Music at 
the Crossroads.” He lamented the fact that, whereas other great 
nations both recognize and encourage their contemporary music 
as important expressions of social and political outlook, our own 
country has “neither personnel nor funds to propagandize” for 
native composers. Our very thinking habits would have to 
change if American music is to show its strength as a social force. 

An entire session was devoted to the r 61 e of music in such 
new fields of endeavor as therapy, industry, and radio. The main 
speakers on each of these new areas of interest were: on therapy. 
Dr. Roy Underwood, of Michigan State College, and Dr. E. 
Thayer Gaston, of the University of Kansas; on industry, Wil- 
liam A. Tritchler, of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., and 
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Theodore Vosburgh, of the Dow Chemical Co.; on radio, 
Uberto T. Neeley, of the Cincinnati College of Music. 

One of the most provocative sessions of the annual meeting 
was devoted to the problem of over-enrollment in the music 
schools due to the influx of war veterans. Some interesting statis- 
tics were provided by Burnet C. Tuthill, director of music at 
Southwestern University in Memphis, Tennessee, and secretary 
of the Association. 145 schools had increased enrollment by 
16,890, out of a total enrollment of 78,201. An average of 16.2 
degrees per school were awarded, as against 13,6 a year ago. It 
was further pointed out by Dean Swarthout that many veterans 
enrolled for music study without any preparatory tr aining , a 
situation aggravated by the shortage of teachers, instruments, 
and other facilities. The dearth of teachers could be attributed 
to low salaries, and the ^eaker urged delegates to press for 
higher salaries at their institutions. 

Dean Swarthout and Mr. Tuthill were reelected president and 
secretary, respectively, the latter for his twenty-third term. 
Ajnong the new oflSicers elected were: Peter Stam Jr., of Wheaton 
College, treasurer; and Mrs. J. D. Schenck, of the Manhattan 
School of Music, vice president. 

T wo South American composers, Camargo Guamieri of 
Brazil (see November 29) and Alberto Gmastera of Ar- 
gentina, were honored this afternoon by the League of Com- 
posers with a concert of their works at the New York Public 
Library. Both composers were present, Mr. Guamieri as one of 
the participating pianists in the program, Mr. Ginastera as a 
member of the audience. Heard in the course of the afternoon, 
besides Mr. Guamieri, were Lidia Samoes and Hector Tosar, 
pianists, Eunice De Conte, violinist, Maraquita Moll, soprano, 
Lois Wann, oboist, and Carleton Sprague Smith, chief of the 
music division of the New York Public Library, flutist. 

The program was divided equally between the two composers. 
Mr. Guamieri’s compositions included: Sonatina for Flute and 
Piano, Sonata for Violin and Piano, Encantamiento, for violin 
and piano, and Five Pieces for Piano. Those by Mr. Ginastera 
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were: Duo for Unaccompanied Flute and Oboe, Five Argentine 
Folksongs, for voice and piano, and Pampeana No. i, a rhapsody 
for violin and piano. 

Bom in 1916, Alberto Ginastera belongs with the younger genera- 
tion of Argentine composers, and is a graduate of the National Con- 
servatory in Buenos Aires. One of his first major works was a ballet 
based on an Indian legend, Panambi, an orchestral suite from which 
was introduced by the Teatro Coi6n Orchestra in 1937, Juan Jos6 
Castro conducting. Since that time, he has written numerous works 
for orchestra, piano, and various chamber combinations, music in 
which the folk-lore element predominates. In 1943, Mr. Ginastera was 
the recipient of a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


February 25 

AT ONE of its regular concerts in the Lyric Theater, Bald- 
more, the National Symphony Orchestra gave tonight the 
world premise of Otis Clements’s Prelude and Marche. Hans 
Kindler conducted. Also he^d on the program were: Overture 
to Rosamunde, by Schubert; Concerto in A major for Piano and 
Orchestra, by Mozart; Concerto in F minor for Piano and Or- 
chestra, by Chopin; and Finlandia, by Sibelius. Artur Rubinstein 
participated as soloist in both concertos. 

Mr. Clements’s Prelude and Marche are two movements from 
a Suite in Miniature which he completed in the summer of 1946. 
“Each movement of the Suite,” the composer writes, “is marked 
by one or more individual themes which are accordingly de- 
veloped and woven into the various forms of which the move- 
ments are made. Most of the thematic material is very melodic 
yet made interesting by a coloring of different tones and rhyth- 
mical changes. The Suite does not take any one definite form or 
style because each of its movements is so characteristically dif- 
ferent from the other. For this reason it is difficult to classify its 
idiom as a whole. Each individual movement creates a mood 
of its own.” 

Otis Clements, at the age of nineteen, is one of the youngest 
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American composers to have a work performed by a major or- 
chestra. He began his musical studies with piano instruction at 
the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, when he was eight years 
old. Serious study of composition began in 1944 when he en- 
tered the Advanced Department of Peabody and became a pupil 
of Nicolas Nabokov. For the past two years, he has studied with 
Theodore Chanler. He has thus far composed the score for a 
U.S.O. camp show, in 1945, background music for several non- 
professional performances of plays, and various smaller pieces 
for piano and for orchestra. 


February 26 

AN ORGAN RECITAL tonight at the St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church in New York brought to a close T. Tertius No- 
ble’s fruitful association with that church over a period of thirty- 
four years, during the last four of which he had served as organ- 
ist emeritus. Under the sponsorship of the American Guild of 
Organists, he gave a concert of music by Bach, Corelli, Karl 
Reinecke, Pietro Yon, and Mrs. Beach, besides three works of 
his own. Theme •with Variations (1888), Solemn Preltide (1898), 
and Fantasy on Leord (1945). 

Dr. Noble, whose eightieth birthday was celebrated two-and- 
a-half months later, on May 5, 1947, had already announced his 
intention of withdrawing completely from an active career as or- 
ganist after fulfilling several spring appearances in different parts 
of the East and a recital in England in July, on invitation of the 
Dean of York Minster. Subsequently, he would devote himself 
exclusively to composition. 

Thomas Tertius Noble was bom in Bath, England, in 1867. He be- 
gan his musical education at the age of seven, and four years later 
made his debut as a pianist. In i88i, he was given his first appoint- 
ment as organist, at the All Saints Church in Colchester, remaining 
there for eight years. A scholarship in the Royal College of Music 
brought him back to formal study. In 1897, Dr. Noble became or- 
ganist and choirmaster at York Cathedral. There he became a dy- 
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namic musical figure, founding a symphonjr orchestra in 1898 and, 
in 1910, reviving the once-famous York Festivals. In 1913, Dr. Noble 
came to the United States to become organist at the St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church in New York. From then on, his fame as an or- 
ganist grew not only by virtue of his playing at the church but also 
through his recitals (more than a thousand) in America and England. 
He has also distinguished himself as a composer of church music for 
choral groups and organ. In this capacity, he has been called the most 
popular living writer of anthems, and, in the Protestant Episcopal 
Hymnal, one will find as many hymn tunes by Dr. Noble as by Bach. 
His compositions for the organ have considerably enriched the rep- 
ertory of music for that instrument. 

E rnest Bloch’s latest string quartet, his second, was given 
tonight its first American concert performance at Town 
Hall, New York, by the Griller Quartet. It was the middle work 
in a program that included the Quartet in D minor by the seven- 
teenth-century English composer, Matthew Locke, and Mozart’s 
Quartet in G major. 

A highly powerful and individual composition, written with 
Mr. Bloch’s customary intensity and passion, the quartet was 
described by Olin Downes in the Times as “one of the most 
important and uncompromising scores of Bloch’s career.” In the 
Joumal-Americm, Miles Kastendieck, one of New York’s more 
restrained critics, was impelled to write: “The ui^e to call a new 
work a masterpiece on first hearing seldom occurs. It came last 
night. It grew stronger as the work unfolded. By the end of the 
fourth movement it crystallized. . . . Intellectually, the writing 
is a distinctive achievement. Emotionally, the music is a singularly 
moving revelation. The combination results in extraordinarily 
beautiful music in the modem style. It swept this listener off his 
feet.” 

In the Herald Tribune, Francis D. Perkins provided the fol- 
lowing description of the Bloch composition; “The opening 
moderate has a questioning atmosphere; the other prevailing 
mood is that first established in the vital propulsiveness of the 
ensuing presto. . . . The close, which seems to bring back the 
opening musical idea in a different light, has a persuasive and 
impressive atmosphere of philosophic serenity.” 
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Mr. Bloch completed this quartet in Oregon in October 1945, 
twenty-nine years after he wrote his first quartet. It was given 
its world premiere at Wigmore Hall, in London, in October 
1946, also by the Griller Quartet. It was heard for the first time 
in America on January 19, 1947, when it was broadcast by the 
Griller Quartet over WNYC, New York. On June 5, 1947, it 
was selected by the Music Critics Circle of New York as the best 
new American chamber work of the season. 

The recital this evening marked the return to die American con- 
cert platform of the Griller Quartet, famous chamber-music group, 
after an absence of seven years. During the recent war, all four mem- 
bers of the ensemble enlisted in the R. A. F., and were kept as a unit 
so that they might give concerts for the Allied armed forces. All 
four went on to become Fellows of the Royal Academy during the 
past year. “We shall be the only Fellows un«r eighty, I daresay,” re- 
marked thirty-seven-year-old Jack O’Brien, second violinist of the 
ensemble. The other members are: Sidney Griller, first violinist^ 
Philip Burton, violist, and Colin Hampton, ’cellist. 


February 27 

T wo WORLD PREMIERES Were heard tonight at Severance Hall 
on the fifteenth program of the Cleveland Orchestra, di- 
rected by George Szell: Hindemith’s Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, with Jesfis Marfa Sanromd, soloist, and Aaron Cop- 
land’s Letter -from Home. Mr. Szell also conducted Mozart’s 
Symphony in D minor, K. 385 (“Haifner”), Copland’s Danzdn 
Cuhmo (first Cleveland performance), and Haydn’s Symphony 
in G major. No. 92 (“Oxford”). 

Mr. Hindemith wrote his concerto expressly for Mr. Sanroma, 
working on it during the summer of 1945 and completing it in 
New Haven, Coimecticut, on November 29 of the same year. 
It is in three movements: I. Moderately fast; II. Slow; III. Med- 
ley on the Medieval Dance, “Tre Fontane”: Canzona, March, 
Valse lente. Caprice, “Tre Fontane.” 

Mr. Copland’s Letter from Home was composed originally for 
radio orchestra on a commission from the American Broadcast- 
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ing Company, and in this form it was introduced by Paul White- 
man and the Philco Radio Orchestra on October 17, 1944. Later, 
however, Mr. Copland rescored the work for full symphony 
orchestra, the first hearing of which was provided this evening. 
“This is a musical, not a prose, ‘letter,’ ” explains the composer. 
“The music tries to convey not so much the detail of daily 
events, but rather emotional reactions associated with the read- 
ing of a letter from home. The listener is the recipient in this 
case; and the composer is fairly certain that the simple nature 
of the ‘letter’ will make it easily understood.” 

■fT^ETER Mennin’s Symphony No. 3 received its first world 
Jl performance tonight at Carnegie Hall, with Walter Hendl, 
assistant conductor, leading the New York Philharmonic-S5nm- 
phony Orchestra. The program also included: Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to Leonore, No. 3, Schumann’s Symphony No. i in B-flat, 
and Stravinsky’s Suite from Fetmshka. 

Mr. Mennin provides the following explanation of his sym- 
phony, which he completed in May, 1946: “The first movement. 
Allegro robusto, makes use of two ideas which are developed 
polyphonically. Rhythmic and melodic extensions finally lead to 
a canon for full orchestra. The movement ends quietly. The sec- 
ond movement. Andante moderate, is an extended song, which 
moves along expressively, making use of sustained voice-weav- 
ing. The third movement, Allegro assai, is a movement full of 
rhythmic impulse and with broad lines set off by polyphony of 
the orchestra.” 

Peter Mennin was bom in Erie, Pennsylvania, twenty-four years 
ago. His studies at Oberlin Conservatory were interrupted in 1942 
when he entered the Army Air Force. Alter his honorable discharge, 
he resumed study at the Eastman School of Music, where he received 
the degrees of Bachelor of Music and Master of Music, while hold- 
ing a fellowship in orchestration. He began to attract wider attention 
to his work in 1945, when his Sy?nphonic Allegro won the first 
George Gershwin Memorial Award. Since then, he has also won the 
Beams Prize of Columbia University for his Symphony No. 2, and 
has received a grant from the Academy of Arts and Letters. 
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A WORK BY Olivier Messiaen, one of the integral members of 
the new school of French composers known as La, Jeune 
France, was heard this evening on the eleventh program of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Pierre Mon- 
teux. It was The Ascension: Four Symphonic Meditations, 
played in America for the first time. Other works given on the 
same program were: Haydn’s Symphony No. 85 in B-flat (“The 
Queen”), Beethoven’s Concerto No. 4 in G major for Piano 
and Orchestra (Robert Casadesus, soloist), and Richard Strauss’s 
Death and Transfiguration. 

The Ascension was originally a set of pieces for the organ, but 
was later orchestrated by the composer. Each movement bears, 
in addition to its title, a subtitle drawn from Scriptural or litur- 
gical sources, as follows: 

I. Majesty of Christ Beseeching His Glory of His Father. 
“Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify Thee.” {Trks lent et majestueux.) 

II. Serene Hallelujahs of a Soul that Longs for Heaven. “We 
beseech Thee, O Lord . . . that we may dwell in Heaven in the 
spirit.” (Par trop modiri et chnr.) 

III. Hallelujah on the Trumpet, Hallelujah on the Cymbal. 
“God is gone up . . . with the sound of a trumpet. . . . O clap 
your hands, all ye people; shout unto God with the voice of 
triumph.” (Vif et joyeux.) 

IV. Prayer of Christ Ascending to His Father. “Father . . . 
I have manifested Thy name unto men. . . . And now I am no 
more in the world, but these are in the world, and I come to 
Thee.” {Extrimement lent, inm et solennel.) 

A devout Catholic, Olivier Eugene Prosper Charles Messiaen has 
endowed most of his music with a strong religious character as well 
as with highly poetic and extra-musical suggestions. He was bom in 
Avignon thirty-eight years ago, and studied at the Paris Conserva- 
tory with Marcel Dupr^ and Paul Dukas. In 1939, he became organist 
at La Trinit6 in Paris. Besides his work as organist, he taught com- 
position at the Schola Cantorum and the ficole Normale de la Mu- 
sique, and is now professor of harmony at the Conservatory. Mr. 
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Messiaen has enumerated the influences that played a vital part in his 
artistic development as follows: “My mother, the poetess, C6cile 
Sauvage; my wife, the composer, Qaire Delbos; Shakespeare, Qau- 
del, Reverdy, and Eluard, Hello and Dom Columba Marmion (dare 
I speak of the Holy Scriptures, which contain the only Truth?); 
birds; Russian music; the great FellSas et MSlismde of Qaude De- 
bussy; plainsong; Hiudu rhythms; the mountains of Dauphin^; and, 
finally, all that pertains to stained glass windows and rainbo-ws.” 

T he sessions of the National Association of Schools of Music 
having just terminated at the same hotel, there opened to- 
day at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis, Missouri, the seventy- 
first annual meeting of the Music Teachers National Association. 
With more than a thousand attending, Russell V. Morgan, presi- 
dent of the organization, called the meeting to order after a brief 
invocation by the Rev. Hampton Adams. There followed a wel- 
commg address by Leo C. Miller and a response from Mr. Mor- 
gan. Greetings were then expressed from affihated organizations, 
including the National Association of Schools of Music, the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, the Music Educators National 
Conference, the National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
and the Missouri Music Teachers Association. 

Two noted conductors spoke briefly at the banquet held on 
the evening of the opening session. Stanley Chappie, conductor 
of the St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra and Dean of the Berk- 
shire Music Center, dwelt on the responsibility of the musical 
interpreter and teacher to the composer in recreating a work 
true to the spirit and mtentions of its creator. In discussing the 
responsibility of the teacher, he said: “The integrity of the 
teacher is surely the most important of all, for he ultimately con- 
trols the musical art, and the musicians who practice it. He must 
not allow music to degenerate into a means of earning a liveli- 
hood or an ability to pass examinations.” The conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Vladimir Golschmann, then 
talked briefly on the healthy growth of American personnel in 
our symphony orchestras. He pointed out that, whereas formerly 
over ninety per cent of orchestral positions in this country were 
filled by foreign-bom musicians, today the order has been re- 
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versed, thanks to the quality of American teaching. As part of 
the music program that followed these addresses, Harry Farb- 
man, violinist, and his wife, Edith Schiller, pianist, performed 
the Faure Sonata for Violin and Piano. 

Many different branches of music education, as well as of mu- 
sical activity in general, were discussed in the numerous meet- 
ings, forums, lectures, and demonstrations that were held from 
February 27 to March 2, inclusive. 

There was an important session on musical therapy, headed 
by Roy C. Underwood of Michigan State College, and meet- 
ings devoted to college and university music, under the guidance 
of Edith Lucille Robbins of Lincoln, Nebraska. A sectional 
meeting on organ and choral music was conducted by Rowland 
W. Dunham of the University of Colorado, in which Leo Sow- 
erby, prominent Chicago composer and organist, spoke on “Ideals 
in Church Music.” A Latin American session was headed by 
Charles Seeger, composer and member of the staff of the Pan- 
American Union in Washington, D. C. Also held were spe- 
cialized forums on the voice, piano, string instruments, theory, 
and composition. At the piano forum, a new Sonata for Violin 
and Piano by John Kessler was introduced, performed by Ernest 
Walker, violinist, and the composer at the piano. There were 
provocative discussions on school music and on music in indus- 
try. The value of the convention was further enhanced by talks 
by noted music educators, including Ross Lee Finney, of Smith 
College, Arthur Shepherd, of Western University, and Hans 
Rosenwald, of the Chicago Musical College. 

At a luncheon arranged by the Nationd Association of Music 
Qubs, Mrs. Mary Howe, composer and chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s orchestra committee, stressed the importance of creating 
a greater consciousness among music-club members for modem 
American music. 

At the final business meeting, Raymond Kendall of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was elected president of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association to succeed Mr. Morgan. Other officers 
elected at this time were: Leo C. Miller, of St. Louis, vice presi- 
dent; Oscar W. Demmler, of Pittsburgh, treasurer; and Wilfred 
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C. Bain, of the North Texas State Teachers College in Denton, 
Texas, secretary. 

It was also agreed to hold the next convention of the Associa- 
tion in Boston, with the tentative date set for the Christmas holi- 
day period of 1947. 



MARCH 


March 2 

T he American Music Festival of the National Gallery of 
Art opened this evening in Washington, D. G, in the East 
Garden Court of the Gallery. It was the fourth such event in as 
many years. The current festival consisted of five concerts held 
weeUy on Sunday evenings under the general direction of Rich- 
ard Bdes. 

The performance tonight was by the Gordon String Quar- 
tet, the members of which are: Jacques Gordon and Urico Rossi, 
violinists; David Dawson, viola, and Fritz Magg, ’cellist. The 
subsequent events comprised a piano recital by John Kirkpatrick, 
on March 9, a joint recital by Jacques Gordon, violinist, and 
Jose Echaniz, pianist, on March 16, and two concerts by the 
National Gallery Sinfonietta, conducted by Richard Bales, on 
March 23 and 30. Rex Hinshaw, clarinetist, and Dorothy Erler, 
bassoonist, were soloists on March 23, while the guest artist on 
the final program was Shura Dvorine, pianist. 

In all, thirty-three works by the following living American 
composers were heard: Richard Bales, Wayne Barlow, Theo- 
dore Chanler, Eric DeLamarter, Arcady Dubensky, Ross Lee 
Finney, Louis Gruenberg, Walter Spencer Huffman, Dai-keong 
Lee, Hunter Johnson, Jack F. Kilpatrick, John Lessard, Merrills 
Lewis, Normand Lockwood, Daniel Gregory Mason, George 
F. McKay, Burrill Phillips, Quincy Porter, Francis Pyle, Carl 
Ruggles, William Grant Still, Randall Thompson, John Verrall, 
and George Walker. 

A noteworthy feature of the concerts was the world premiere 
of three works written expressly for the festival: Dai-keong 

2/7 
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Lee’s Festival Ode; Jack F. Kilpatrick’s Festival Piece, for string 
orchestra; and Walter Spencer Huffman’s Concerto No. 2 for 
Piano and Orchestra (Shura Dvorine, soloist). There were, how- 
ever, other world premieres: Primavera, by Richard Bales; Quar- 
tet No. 6, by Normand Lockwood; Sonata for Piano, by Burrill 
Phillips; and String (Quartet No. i, by John Verrall. 

American music of the past was not neglected: Music of the 
American Revolution, arranged by Richard Bales; Three Songs 
of Early America, arranged by Richard Bales; Old Folks at 
Home Variations, by Stephen Foster; Souvenir de Porto Rico, 
The Last Hope, and El Co coy e, by Louis Moreau Gottschalk; 
Partita, for piano, by Charles Martin Loeffler; and two marches 
by John Philip Sousa. 

S OMETHING OFF THE BEATEN TRACK in the Way of a New York 
d 4 but took place this afternoon when three Chinese children, 
dressed in Mandarin costumes, gave a concert of piano music at 
Town Hall. They were George, Madeleine, and Sophie Vlachos- 
Wei, aged eight, ten, and twelve, respectively. Bom of a Chinese 
mother and Greek father, they received their musical training in 
Shanghai, continuing it under the dire hardship of four years of 
Japanese rule in that city, years in which their father was held 
prisoner of war. Subsequently, General George C. Marshall 
heard them play and was impressed. M. W. Riddle, former man- 
ager of the Armed Forces Radio in China, made the arrange- 
ments for their American tour, under the auspices of the National 
Child Welfare Association of China. Proceeds from these con- 
certs were to be allocated toward bringing other Chinese chil- 
dren to study music and art in the United States. 

The three played singly, in pairs, and all together — a con- 
cert that blended the orthodox with the unique in a most disarm- 
ing fashion. Movements from concertos by Haydn and Mozart 
were played on two pianos by George and Madeleine, and 
Madeleine and Sophie. Individually, the children played pieces 
by Scarlatti, Rameau, Beethoven, Chopin, as well as two original 
pieces by George, played by himself. The three children col- 
laborated on two pianos to play — ^undoubtedly as a salute to 
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President Truman — ^the Missouri Waltz. The audience seemed 
to enjoy itself immensely, and the newspapers on the following 
day prophesied a profitable tour. 

But the tour turned out otherwise. After several concerts in 
the East, their manager received a cablegram from the sponsor- 
ing committee in China announcing the withdrawal of its sup- 
port. Unable to proceed without fcancial assistance, the three 
children prepared to return home with their parents, as soon as 
transportation could be arranged. 

B y a coiNcroENCE in booking, on the same day that the three 
Vlachos-Wei children made their d6but in Town Hall, still 
another musical event of Chinese interest took place in New York 
City. What was described by one critic as an “absorbing eve- 
ning of Chinese music, dance and theater” was presented this 
evening at the Belasco Theater by the Chinese Cultural Group, 
recently arrived in the United States with the endorsement of 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek as a good-will mission for the relief of 
Chinese war refugees. The present group was following in the 
tracks of the Chinese Cultural Theater Group which performed 
with considerable success at the Mercury Tlieater, New York, 
and on tour throughout the country about a decade ago. 

Authentic Chinese music played on the native instruments 
brought to the New York concert scene an intriguing touch of 
the exotic. A work from the Tang Dynasty, entitled Moon on 
High, interested Lou Harrison, critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, for “its dramatic disposal of material, its delicate changes 
of tone colors and its extended linear design.” The work was 
played by a small Chinese classical orchestra under the direction 
of Yue-tuh Sung. Mr. Sung also sang two solo numbers accom- 
panying himself on the phoenix flute and on the pi-pa (similar to 
our lute), the latter work. The DoTJonfall of Chu, conceded to 
be one of the longest, most elaborate, and most difiicult ever 
written for that string instrument. It evoked sustained applause 
from the audience. Of historic interest was a duet, The Melody 
of Po-Ang, played on two psaltery-like instruments dating from 
antiquity. 
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The entire production was organized and narrated by Avril 
Tam, and included, besides the numbers discussed above, a group 
of songs sung by Pauline Wong, and scenes from the lyric stage 
enacted by Gardenia Chang, Chien-fee Ju, and Mickey Kwan. 

P AUL Dukas’s opera, Ariane et Barbe-Bleu — ^which had not 
been heard in this country since April i, 19 ii, when it ap- 
peared in the repertory of the Metropolitan Opera Company — 
was heard this afternoon through excerpts presented by Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony over the network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The occasion was an all-French 
program which included C&ar Franck’s symphonic piece. Re- 
demption, and Debussy’s La Mer. 

Dukas wrote his impressionistic opera to a text by Maurice 
Maeterlinck in 1907. It was successfully produced the same year 
at the Op6ra Comique in Paris. Since that occasion, French critics 
have generally conceded it to be one of the composer’s master- 
pieces, and one of the most felicitous products of modem lyric 
writing for the stage. The excerpts performed by Mr. Toscanini 
were from Acts I and II. They were notable for their poetic 
vein and their sensitive atmospheric writing: a “great piece of 
musical scene-painting,” wrote Virgil Thomson the next day in 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


March 3 


W HAT IS BELIEVED to be the first public performance in the 
United States of an early violin concerto by Paul Hinde- 
mith took place this evening at Carnegie Hall, when Leon Barzin 
conducted the season’s third concert of the National Orchestral 
Association. Oscar Shumsky was the soloist, and was also heard in 
a performance of Mozart’s Concerto No. 5 in A major. The re- 
mainder of the program consisted of Beethoven’s Overture to 
Leonore, No. 3, and William Schuman’s Undertow. 

Mr. Hindemith’s violin concerto forms part of the Kammer- 
musik which he composed in the 1920’s for a variety of different 
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instruments. It is the fourth of the group, and was written in 
1924 for solo violin and an unusual combination of twenty-four 
assisting instruments: two piccolos, one clarinet in E-flat, one 
clarinet in B-flat, one bass clarinet, two bassoons, one contra- 
bassoon, one comet, one trombone, one tuba, four violas, four 
’cellos, four double basses, and four kettledmms. While a com- 
paratively early work, it is nevertheless one in which the charac- 
teristic style of the composer is already integrated: contrapuntal 
writing is blended with the most modem harmonic and rhythmic 
resources to achieve fluidity of movement, as well as high tension 
and power. 


March 4 

S UZANNE Bloch, daughter of the famous American com- 
poser, Ernest Bloch, and in her own right a liitenist, singer 
to the lute, and an indefatigable traveler into music’s yesterdays, 
gave her seasonal concert of old music at Times HiQ in New 
York City tonight. Assisted by her pupils, Miss Bloch played 
music rarely heard on concert programs, performing them on the 
instraments for which they were originally written, among them 
the recorder, lute, virginal, and viola da gamba. 

With one exception, all the music on her program was written 
before the seventeenth century. There were compositions for 
one lute and for two— delectable pieces from Jane Pickring’s 
Lute Book and others by Vincenzo Galilei, Renaissance com- 
poser who was father of the celebrated astronomer. There were 
songs by composers whose names are unfamiliar even to the 
average well informed student: Attaignant, Bataille, De Coincy. 
The music, all of it of incomparable sweetness and charm, was 
performed in the best possible taste. Miss Bloch played the lute 
and sang. Her husband, Paul Smith (professor of mathematics at 
Columbia University) played the recorder. Others pardcipating 
were: Eugene Morgan, baritone; Betty Martin, virginal player; 
Nina Courant, performer on the viola da gamba; and Margot 
Ramsay, lute-player. 
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A NOTHER Tagliavini was heard on the American concert 
stage this season. Pia Tassinari, soprano— in private life, 
Mrs. Ferruccio Tagliavini — ^made her New York debut tonight 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in a concert for the benefit of 
the Manhattanville College Scholarship Fund. 

She sang an aria from Mascagni’s UAmico Fritz, collaborated 
with her husband in a duet from Cilea’s Adriam Lecouvreur, 
and the two, joined by Giuseppe De Luca and Mimi Benzell, 
offered the quartet from Act III of La Bohhne. In all three num- 
bers, she gave an excellent account of herself. She used her 
voice with the utmost refinement, “spinning out a pianissimo 
with ravishing effect.” Later in the season, it was announced that 
Mme. Tassinari had been engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for the 1947-1948 season. 

Others appearing at the concert this evening were Anne 
Brown, soprano, Irene Jordan, mezzo-soprano, Richard Tucker, 
tenor, Enzo Mascherini, baritone, Salvatore Baccaloni, basso, the 
Choir of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, and an orchestra 
directed by Alexander Smallens. 


March 5 

AFTER A HIATUS of almost Seven years, the Composers Forum 
jC%. was revived tonight in New York Qty, at the Museum of 
Modem Art, by its founder and original director, Ashley Pettis. 
The event, sponsored by the New York Public Library, was 
devoted to the music of two contemporary Americans, William 
Bergsma and Paul Bowles, both of whom were in the audience. 
The works by Mr. Bergsma were: Suite for Brass Quartet; Pas- 
torale and Scherzo, for recorder and two violins; and six songs to 
texts by E. E. Cummings. Those by Mr. Bowles: Melodia, for 
piano, percussion, strings, and wind instruments; Music for a 
Farce, for clarinet, trumpet, piano, and percussion; Tornado 
Blues, for chorus; Prelude and Dance, for wind instmments, per- 
cussion, piano, and double bass. The participating artists included 
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Janet Fairbank, soprano, Suzanne Bloch, recorder player, Ruth 
Cumbie, pianist, the David Randolph Chorus, and various 
chamber ensembles from the Juilliard School of Music, directed 
by Samuel Baron. 

An audience of almost five hundred responded enthusiastically 
to the music, which ranged from the sentimental to the satiric, 
from the lyrical to the dramatic. Following the custom es- 
tablished by the Forum, the auditors plied the two composers 
with questions at the close of the concert and ejq)ressed them- 
selves frankly on the music heard. 

The second of the Forum concerts, and the last of the season, 
took place on April 30 at the McMillin Theater of Columbia 
University. It was given over to the music of Norman Dello Joio 
and Normand Lockwood. 

Works by Mr. Dello Joio heard at this concert were: Suite 
for Piano and Sonata No. 2 for Piano, both played by Jorge 
Bolet, and Madrigal and Fable sung by the Columbia Madrigal 
Singers under Jacob Avshalomoff, with Elizabeth Johnston as- 
sisting at the piano. Mr. Lockwood’s compositions were: Sonata 
No. I for Piano, played by Beveridge Webster, and String 
Quartet No. 6, performed by the Juilliard String Quartet, com- 
prising Robert Mann and Robert Koff, violinists, Raphael Hill- 
yer, violist, and Arthur Winograd, ’cellist. 

Mr. Dello Joio’s piano sonata came in for special praise for its 
unusual vitality and percussive force. Lou Harrison of the Her- 
ald Tribune found in it “a good deal of resourceful musical 
thinking.” 

Under the direction of Ashley Pettis, the Composers Forum began 
on the evening of October 30, 1935, as an arm of the Federal Music 
Project of the Works Progress Administration. During the four years 
of its existence, about one thousand different works by several hun- 
dred American composers — ^known and unknown, professional and 
amateur— were heard. The curtailment of WPA funds in 1939 
doomed the venture. 
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March 7 

T he world premiere of Lukas Foss’s Biblical cantata for so- 
prano and orchestra, The Song of Songs, a work commis- 
sioned by the League of Composers, was given this afternoon at 
Symphony Hall, Boston, by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Serge Koussevitzky. Ellabelle Davis, Negro soprano (foJr 
whom the composition was commissioned, and to whom it is 
dedicated) was the assisting artist. Dr. Koussevitzky also directed 
the Rachmaninoff Symphony No. 3, heard in Boston for the 
first time, and Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms, with the Har- 
vard Glee Qub and the RadclifFe Choral Society participating in 
the latter work. 

Drawing its text from the Song of Sdlomon, the Foss cantata 
is in four movements. The first (“Awake, O North Wind”) is 
in the nature of an introduction, opening with a free fugue be- 
fore the voice enters. The second (“Come, My Beloved, Let Us 
Go Forth into the Field”) follows the form of a full da capo 
aria. The third (“By Night on My Bed”) is a recitative punctu- 
ated with orchestral interludes, proceeding without pause to the 
culminating fourth movement (“Set Me as a Seal upon Thine 
Heart”). The mood of the work passes from optimism and joy- 
ousness to high tragedy and religious exaltation. 

The Boston critics did not completely echo Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
own excited enthusiasm for the new work, an enthusiasm that 
led him to break all precedent by performing it eight times in 
nine days (twice in Boston, twice in Manhattan, and once each 
in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, New Haven, and Northampton, 
Massachusetts). In the Herald, Alexander Williams wrote that 
the work was “a musical composition first and a setting of a 
poetical text a long way second.” Carrying out the same thought, 
Warren Storey Smith reported in the Post that only in spasmodic 
pages did the, composer succeed in capturing the spirit of the 
text. However, all critics agreed that its best pages contained 
passages of eloquent emotional expression and that the work 
revealed unquestioned talent. The critics, however, showed less 
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hesitance in praising the singing of the soloist, Miss Davis. They 
attributed much of the dramatic effect of the performance to the 
full, rich voice of the soprano. 

Strange to say, EUabelle Davis, of New Rochelle, New York, was 
“discovered” in South America. Rehearsing with an accompanist on 
the stage of the Teatro Gran Rex in Buenos Aires, in August 1946, 
she was heard inadvertently by Eugene Ormandy. Deeply impressed, 
Mr. Ormandy asked her, in broken Spanish, if she would consider 
coming to the United States as his discovery. She replied, in impec- 
cable English, that she came from the United States and that, as a 
matter of fact, she had already given concerts there. Mr. Ormandy 
engaged her, nevertheless, and. on November 22, 1946, she appeared 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Born and raised in New Rochelle, EUabelle Davis decided early in 
life to become a singer. While still in high school, she took voice 
lessons and found that nothing else seemed to delight her so much. 
She later studied dressmaking, but only to be able to finance herself 
in advanced music study. In 1941, she became a seamstress to Louise 
Crane, daughter of the former Governor of Massachusetts and 
United States Senator. A music-lover and patroness. Miss Crane rec- 
ognized Miss Davis’s talent and decided to sponsor her career. The 
singer appeared first in 1941 at a Coffee Concert, held in the Museum 
of Modem Art in New York City, of which Miss Crane was one of 
the patrons. In the fall of 1942, Miss Davis gave a Town Hall recital 
in New York. There foUowed other appearances, and a concert tour 
in South America. But full-fledged recognition did not come until 
the conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, on tour in South Amfcr- 
ica at the time, happened to be in the Teatro Gran Rex when she was 
practicing for a concert. 

D imitri 'MrntoPouLOS directed the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra this evening in the world premiere of the Sym- 
phony in B-flat by Mark Brunswick at the Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium. The orchestra also performed Sinigaglia’s Overture 
to Goldoni’s comedy, Le Baruffe Chiozzotte, and three excerpts 
from the operas of Wagner. To complete the evening, Hilde 
Somer, pianist, was heard as soloist in the Concerto in F minor 
for Piano and Strings, by Bach, and the Concerto No. i in D-flat, 
for Piano and Orchestra, by Prokofiev. 

Mr. Brunswick regards his symphony as his most character- 
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istic work to date. It is his first in this form, and bears a dedica- 
tion to his wife. Though the symphony is molded along classical 
lines, its writing is dissonant without any suggestion of contra- 
diction, largely because of the clear tonal relationships. The 
work consists of three movements: Moderate; Adagio molto; 
and Rondo, allegro moderate. 

Mark Brunswick was bom in New York Gty in 1902, and studied 
music first with Rubin Goldmark, then with Ernest Bloch. He re- 
gards the latter as one of the most powerful influences in his own de- 
velopment. Further study took place in Paris with Nadia Boulanger; 
and it was at this time that he wrote his first opus, Tioo Movements, 
for string quartet. The composition was introduced in Vienna in 
1935, and a year later was heard at the International Society of Con- 
temporary Music Festival in Barcelona. After returning to the 
United States, Mr. Brunswick devoted himself assiduously to com- 
position and to teaching. At the present time, he is associate profes- 
sor and cha irm an of the music department at the College of the City 
of New York. 

r r HIS Symphony No. 2, the world premiere of which was 
given this afternoon by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of the composer, David Broekman attempts to 
free himself from what he describes as the tyranny of the chord, 
“which I consider the great weakness that music suffers from to- 
day.” He goes further to explain: “The musical chord, as such, 
brought music through Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, 
and Strauss to its very pinnacle. Ever since then, music has been 
straining to break out of the bonds which the chord put on it. 
Some composers have tried to break away by emploj'ing mathe- 
matical devices, others by using rhythmic and orchestral colors, 
but no composer can escape the fact, mathematically speaking, 
that the number of chords and chord-combinations is limited. 
I have tried to break loose from the chord . . . and I have en- 
deavored to employ voice against voice in my symphony. The 
music is bound to sound somewhat bare on first hearing, but 
that is because the ear is accustomed to the lush sounds of the 
romantic nineteenth century and early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 
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Mr. Brockman’s new symphony is in four movements: Allegro 
non troppo; Adagio non troppo; Scherzo, allegro moderato; 
and Allegro, poco pesante. The work was composed between 
1941 and 1944. 

The remainder of this afternoon’s program was conducted 
by Eugene Goossens and consisted of: the overture. In Bohemia, 
by Henry Hadley; Wayne Barlow’s The Winters Tossed, a 
rhapsody for oboe and strings, with Marcel Dandois as soloist; 
and the Brahms Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, 
with Jascha Heifetz as guest artist. The Barlow work was being 
heard for the first time at these concerts. 


March 8 

T hirty-two veterans of the recent war, who had sung to- 
gether overseas, made their first major concert appearance 
as a professional choral group this afternoon at Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Calling themselves the American Male Chorus, they 
appeared in uniform and wartime decorations, having received 
special permission from Washington to do so. Most of them 
were from the Army, though the Navy and Marine Corps were 
also represented. The conductor — and organizer of the group — 
was Lewis Bullock, formerly a first lieutenant of the 86th In- 
fantry Division. The singing of the chorus was beautifully 
balanced and of excellent tonal quality. The critics found the 
musical approach of both chorus and conductor of high pro- 
fessional caliber, and agreed in heralding the emergence of an 
important new choral group. 

The program sung this afternoon was identical with one given 
by the group when it inaugurated its career in Manila on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1946. The opening portion of the program was strictly 
classical, containing works by Palestrina, Bach, and Handel. The 
remainder of the afternoon was given over lai^ely to American 
music, serious, semi-classical, and popular, one of the numbers 
being Mr. Bullock’s own Song of the Nations. Half of the pro- 
gram was sung a cappella, and for the other half piano accom- 
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paniments were played from memory by former Pfc. Walter 
Nowich, one of die seven Purple Heart winners in the group. 

Originally known as die International Male Chorus, the group 
consisted at first of ninety men, including Australians, Chinese, and 
Filipinos, and was organic after the war’s end to maintain the mo- 
rale of American occupation troops. The chorus was later pared 
down to its present size and, after touring the Orient with consid- 
erable success, its members decided to remain in the armed services, 
even though many of them were eligible for discharge, in order to 
perform in Army and Navy hospitals at home. They returned to the 
United States in September 1946, only to find themselves honorably 
discharged because of a cut in appropriations. Pooling together their 
financial resources, the thirty men carried on as chrilians, following 
through upon their or^;iQai plan of giving concerts for hospitalized 
men. Their performance this afternoon at Carnegie Hall set the stage 
for- a further st^ in their joint careers, for with it they hoped to 
esi^lidi themselves as a full-fledged professional chorus, worthy of 
bemg heard in aU the great concert halls of America. 


March 9 

AN All-Veieran Symphony Orchestra, sponsored by the 
Musicians Chapter of the American Veterans Committee, 
gave ks first public concert this afternoon at Hunter College, 
New Y<»k Caty. Nut only the members of the orchestra, but also 
die cmidactm:, Walter Hendl, the guest violinist, Ruggiero 
Rlixa, and the only living composej^ itpreseoted on the program, 
Btttber, tod serv^ m the la^ Worid War. Taylor 
iK^wy t^tofxnas for tto ereiit, and its ^>em$ors in- 
^l^epoid StiJikowdd, Jaspto Heifetz, Ai^ Judson, 
Sati3^0, and Artur Rodzmsto^^ 

fSBsiciaBs ^t^iday^s pro^am d«»Mted 
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precision, and professional self-assurance in a program that com- 
prised Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D major, Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, and Samuel Barber’s Over- 
ture to The School for Scandal. 

In the New York Times, on March 2, 1947, Morris C. Hastings 
described how the Musicians Chapter of the American Veterans 
Committee, and consequently the All- Veteran Symphony, came 
into being: 

[It] was conceived during the invasion of Okinawa. Its parents 
were a group of twenty-four young Navy musicians attached to Ad- 
miral Marc Mitscher’s flagship, the aircraft carrier Randolph. Ten of 
these boys now are members of the All-Veteran Orchestra— among 
them Wilfred J. Batchelder, double bass player and chairman of the 
chapter, and Joseph Friedman, the orchestra’s tympanist and concert 
manager. 

One day, while the siege of Okinawa still was going on, Batchelder 
found among other letters flown to the Randolph from Guam one 
outlining the AVC platform. This so appealed to him that he set 
about proselytizing other members of the band. He got a 100 per 
cent agreement; and they immediately began to make plans for for- 
mation of a musicians’ chapter, discussing them sometimes while 
they were sitting on bombs that were being fused to drop on the 
island. 

The twenty-four members of the Randolph band smiled when 
they recalled that Army or Navy musicians sometimes were known 
as NMV’s, which means No Military Value. They were in on the in- 
vasions of Iwo Jima, Chicha Jima and Haha in addition to that of 
Okinawa. Their duties — and these were typical of other musical 
service units — ^included not only playing concerts and dances but do- 
ing navigation watches and helping in surgery work as well. Their 
ship was hit four times by suicide planes during the twelve months 
they were in the Pacific, and the musicians worked fourteen hours at 
a stretch, at times carrying the wounded to cots or helping to iden- 
tify the dead, after which they brought out their accordions and 
violins and brasses and played favorite tunes for the men on the ship. 

One of their proudest moments came when other ships of the task 
force were grouped around the Randolph refueling and loading am- 
munition. The Randolph musicians stood on the deck of their ship 
and gave a concert that was amplified so that it could be heard by 
men on the other vessels. 

Once they were invited to play on another ship, the Biloxi. During 
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the concert they saw their own aircraft carrier struck by six Japa- 
nese suicide pknes. For one horrified moment, as great flames roared 
up into the sky, they thought the ship was gone. Nevertheless, they 
were ferried back to the Randolph to help with the casualties. The 
ship was saved, but many of the Randolph men died in the fire. 

Some of the pilots on the Randolph were musicians also; and while 
Navy regulations kept them from playing in the band ofiicially, in 
off hours they would get together for jam sessions with the ac- 
credited band which, everyone agreed, was a first-class morale 
builder. 

Still another All Veterans Orchestra was heard in New York 
Qty, at Town HaU, on the afternoon of May 3. This organiza- 
tion consisted of men in service who had originally come to- 
gether to assist in patriotic broadcasts. Disbanded after the war, 
it was reorganized to launch its members on a professional mu- 
sical career. A stimulating program was directed by Sascha 
London: Concerto for Orchestra in D major, by Karl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach; Symphony in D major, K. 133, by Mozart; the 
suite from The Comedians, by Dmitri Kabalevsky (heard in 
America for the first time) ; and a group of songs sung by Lola 
Monti-Gorsey, soprano, including five from a set of eight British 
and American folk-songs, arranged by Dmitri Shostakovich, 
which received their American premiere. 

The Shostakovich settings appeared to be a strai^e wedlock 
of restrained Anglo-Saxon melodic materials with somber Rus- 
sian scoring; and to most of the critics they did not come off 
quite successfully. More significant, however, was the suite of 
ten pieces by Kabalevsky — ^lusty, satiric, and brilliantly orches- 
trated music — ^which provided considefable amxisement to a 
highly enthusiastic audience. 


March 10 


AT A DINNER held this evening at the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
jlIL the magazine Revienx) of Recorded Music presented its 
awards for the outstanding recordings of serious music issued 
during 1946. In all, thirteen prizes were given, with honors being 
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distributed among the record companies as follows: five each to 
Victor and Columbia; and one each to Decca, Disc, and Concert 
Hall Society. The winners were selected by a jury of five music 
critics: Irving Kolodin, New York Sun; Howard Taubman, 
New York Times; Geoi^e Marek, Good Housekeeping; Alfred 
Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle; and Frederick Yeiser, 
Cincinnati Enquirer. Two hundred record dealers joined the 
magazine in sponsoring these awards, which consisted of framed 
trophies on which reproductions' of the winning records were 
embossed in gold. 

The thirteen first prizes were distributed as follows: 

Symphony: Haydn’s Symphony No. 98, by the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini conducting; Victor. 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 4, by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, Bruno Walter conducting; Columbia. 

Concerto: Brahms’s Violin Concerto, with Joseph Szigeti and 
the Pluladephia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy; 
Columbia. 

Single orchestral record: Weber’s Overture to Der Frei- 
schiltz, by the NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini 
conducting; Victor. 

Program music: Aaron Copland’s Appalachian Spring, by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky; Victor. 

Operatic album: Mozart arias, sung by Ezio Pinza, basso; Co- 
lumbia. 

Single operatic record: “Ditte alle giovine,” duet from La 
Traviata, sung by Licia Albanese, soprano, and Robert Merrill, 
baritone; Victor. 

Instrumental recording: Bach’s Goldberg Variations, played 
on the harpsichord by Wanda Landowska; Victor. 

Vocal album: Schubert’s song cycle. Die scheme MMlerin, 
sung by Lotte Lehmann, soprano; Columbia. 

Chamber-music album: Mozart’s Quintet in C major, by the 
Budapest String Quartet and Milton Katims, violist; Columbia. 

Chamber-music single record: Prokofiev’s Overture on a He- 
brew Theme, by William Nowinski and his Sextet; Disc. 

Foreign recording: Stravinsky’s Petrushka Suite, performed 
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by a symphony orchestra under Ernest Ansermet; Decca (Eng- 
land). 

Most enterprising repertory: the Concert Hall Society. 
Among the winners attending the banquet this evening to 
receive their awards in person were Wanda Landowska, Ezio 
Pinza, Eugene Ormandy, Milton Katims, William Nowinski, 
and Aaron Copland. 

T he first of two special concerts of twentieth-century music 
was offered this evening by the Juilliard School of Music at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Thor Johnson, the young American 
conductor who had been engaged as the leader of the Cinciimati 
Symphony Orchestra for the forthcoming season, directed the 
Juilliard Orchestra in Suite Symphonique, by Ernest Bloch, Six 
Epigraphes Antiques, by Debussy (arranged for orchestra by 
Ernest Ansermet), Letter from Home, by Aaron Copland, Am- 
phitryon Overture, by Bernard Rogers, Of Neto Horizons, by 
Ulysses Kay, and Paul Hindemith’s symphony, Mathis der 
Maler. 

The performance of Mr. Rogers’s overture constituted a world 
premiere, for the work had been written on commission for this 
concert. Skilfully contrived, it made for pleasant listening, 
though the critics found it rather inconclusive. Debussy’s Epi- 
gyaphes were heard in their orchestral version for the first time 
in America. Oi^inally written as a two-piano suite, inspired by 
the poems of Pierre Louys, they proved to be charming morsels; 
though it did not appear that they had gained much in their new 
dress. Mr. Copland’s Letter from Home (see February 27), given 
its first New York performance, was deemed a lesser creation 
from the pen of the composer. 

The second concert, on the evening of April 14, was devoted 
entirely to choral music. Under the leadership of Robert Shaw, 
the chorus and orchestra of the Juilliard School were heard in 
Honegger’s oratorio, Le Rot David, Hindemith’s Six Chansons, 
for mked chorus, a cappella, and a world premiere, Charles F. 
Bryan’s oratorio. Bell Witch. 

Mr. Bryan’s cantata is based on a legend of witchcraft popular 
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in the mountain country of North Carolina and Tennessee, the 
latter being the home state of the composer. It is a twenty-five- 
minute work, for orchestra, chorus, and three soloists, and was 
written recently on a Guggenheim Fellowship. The cantata af- 
fects a rather stylized folk vein in which the modalities of the 
mountain music form an over-all pattern for the texture of the 
music. The soloists assisting in the cantata performance were 
Norma Lordi, contralto, Eileen Schauler, mezzo-soprano, and 
Paul Ukena, basso. 

The soloists for Mr. Honegger’s oratorio were Maraquita 
Moll, soprano, Evel)m Sachs, contralto, and Earl Blakeslee, tenor. 
The role of narrator was assumed by Lloyd Pfautch. 


March 11 

AS THE coNCLxmiNG WORK on its fourteenth program of the 
season, the Denver Symphony Orchestra, under Saul Gas- 
ton, gave the first world performance of Cecil EflSnger’s Sym- 
phony No. r. Op. 40, at the Denver Municipal Auditorium. 
Other works heard on the same program were: excerpts from 
The Domination of Faust, by Berlioz; Introduction and Allegro, 
for harp and orchestra, by Ravel (Edna Phillips, soloist) ; and 
Three Nocturnes, by Debussy, in which the Women’s Ensemble 
of the University of Denver, directed by Florence Lament Hin- 
man, participated. 

Mr. Effinger describes his symphony as follows: “It is in three 
connected movements, the first in variation form, the second a 
scherzo with trio, and the last a fugue. The musical material for 
the entire work is all derived from the long opening melody of 
the first movement.” The symphony was commissioned by the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra. 

A native of Colorado Springs, Cecil Effinger attended Colorado 
College in that city, and was graduated with a degree in mathematics. 
After an intensive study of music with Frederick Boothroyd in 
Colorado, Bernard Wagenaar at the Juilliard School of Music in New 
York, and Nadia Boulanger in Paris, he joined the music faculty of 
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Colorado College where he now serves as assistant professor of the- 
ory and composition. From 1938 until the outbreak of the war, he 
was oboist with the Denver Symphony Orchestra. During the war, 
Mr. Effinger was Chief Warrant Officer Bandleader for four-and-a- 
half years. Several other works of his have been performed by the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra in the past: the String Suite, in 1944, 
and Variations on a Cowboy Tune, in 1945. 

R epresentatives of the press gathered today at the Music 
Branch of the New York Public Library to attend a pre- 
view of an extensive collection of British music, a recent gift 
from the British Council to the library’s circulation department. 
The collection, consisting of printed music and recordings, was 
made available in line with the Council’s policy of developing 
cultural relations between Great Britain and other countries. 
The present gift consists of 375 compositions ranging from 
Elizabethan times to the present, and includes orchestral, choral, 
and chamber works as well as instrumental and vocal solo pieces. 
Among the contemporary composers represented in the col- 
lection are: William Alwyn, Sir Arnold Bax, Arthur Bliss, Ben- 
jamin Britten, Howard Ferguson, Constant Lambert, Herbert 
Murril, Alan Rawsthome, Ralph Vaughan Williams, and Wil- 
liam Walton. 


March 13 

T he first performance of Olivier Messiaen’s Hyrnne pour 
Grand Orchestre took place this evening at Carnegie Hall 
with Leopold Stokowski conducting the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra. Also heard in this program were: 
Isaac Alb^niz’s Fite-Dieu d Seville; Vincent d’Indy’s Symphony 
on a French Mountain Song, for orchestra and piano; Debussy’s 
Soiree dans Grenade (symphonic transcription by Mr. Sto- 
kowski); Franck’s Symphonic Variations, for piano and orches- 
tra; and Ravel’s La Valse. Robert Casadesus was the soloist in 
both the d’Indy and the Franck works. 
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Mr. Messiaen sketched his composition as long ago as 1932, 
but did not complete it until 1945. This is the composer’s 
analysis of his Hymne: “The work is based on two themes, with 
a middle and final development. The first theme ends with a 
burst of winds on the chords of dominant [sic] appoggiatura. 
The second theme, more dreamy and very singing . . . utilizes 
only violins and violas soli. The middle development is ‘poly- 
modal,’ alternating with and opposmg the more belligerent first 
theme and the more passionate second theme. The final develop- 
ment resumes the martial character and the ‘poly-modality’ of 
the first development, and concludes on a joyous fanfare of 
brass, surrounded by a brilliant shimmering of all the instruments 
of the orchestra.” 


March 14 

T he world premiere of David'^heinfeld’s Adagio and Alle- 
gro took place this afternoon at the Memorial Opera House 
in San Francisco. James Sample, associate conductor, led the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. The program also included: 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 5, in B-flat major, Ravel’s Alborada 
del Gracioso, and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 6 in B minor 
(“Path6tique”). 

Mr. Sheinfeld composed the Adapo and Allegro during the 
summer and early autumn of 1946. The slow first section is 
dramatic in character and comprises two principal subjects; the 
second section. Allegro, is in sonata form and is characterized 
mainly by the cogency of its rhythmic drive. A coda brings the 
work to a close. 

The composer is a member of the first-violin section of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. A native of St. Louis, he studied 
composition with Arthur Olaf Anderson in Chicago, and Ottorino 
Respighi in Rome. For a period, he also studied conducting under 
Pierre Monteux. Before coming to San Francisco, two years ago, he 
was a member of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 
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March 16 

P RECEDED BY a two-week barrage of publicity — ^tnuch of 
which found its way to the front pages of newspapers 
throughout the country — ^the formal professional d6but of Mar- 
garet Truman, twenty-three-year-old daughter of the President 
of the United States, took place this evening. She appeared with 
the Detroit S)rmphony Orchestra at the Music Hall, Detroit, 
singing three numbers during the regular Sunday evening pro- 
gram of that orchestra over the network of the American Broad- 
casting Company. The works sung by Miss Truman were: the 
Mexican folk-song, “Cielito Lindo,” in the arrangement by 
Manuel Padilla, the aria, “Charmant Oiseau,” from Felicien 
David’s La Perle du Bresil, and “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
the last number done at the special request of the President. The 
conductor was Karl Krueger, musicd director of the Detroit 
Symphony 'Orchestra and an old family friend of the Trumans. 

Miss Truman’s debut had originally been scheduled for the 
preceding Sunday evening, but an attack of laryngitis brought 
about a last-minute postponement. 

This evening’s broadcast was not open to the public, the im- 
mediate audience consisting only of critics, reporters, photog- 
raphers, and radio people, together with members of Miss 
Truman’s party. Indicative of the importance attached to the 
event by the press was the fact that several leading newspapers 
of the land sent members of their music staff to Detroit to cover 
it. Most of the other critics reviewed the performance as they 
heard it over the radio. 

Although Miss Truman insisted that she wished to be “ac- 
cepted as a singer on her own merit and in the same manner in 
which any other aspiring American singer would approach her 
career,” it was obvious that the great national attention focused 
on the event could be attributed to her family background. Only 
once before had the daughter of a President sought a professional 
singing career: Woodrow Wilson’s eldest daughter, also named 
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Margaret, who made her public bow in 1915 with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. That happened, however, before the days 
of radio broadcasting and of mass nationwide audiences. 

There was marked variance of opinion among the critics re- 
garding the quality of Miss Truman’s singing. Some of them felt 
that the debut had gone off with distinction, that she sang with 
“appealing quality” and with considerable poise, and that her 
performance as a whole was “worthy of the keenest admiration.” 
Others, however, bluntly insisted that she was not yet ready for 
a concert career, that her vocal technique was “incomplete,” and 
that there was apparent “occasional straying from pitch.” 

President Truman, on vacation in Key West, heard the broad- 
cast at the Navy submarine base there and was described as a 
“beaming and proud father.” Immediately after the broadcast, he 
telephoned congratulations to his daughter. 

For the past eight years. Miss Truman, a coloratura soprano, 
had been studying voice with Mrs. Margaret Armstrong Strick- 
ler of Kansas Qty. Her career as a concert singer had been 
planned long before Mr. Truman became President. 

On May 8, it was announced that A 4 iss Truman had signed a 
contract for a national concert tour, to begin with a recital at the 
Syria Mosque in Pittsburgh on May 20. This concert was to be 
followed by others in Cleveland, Dallas, Fort Worth, Amarillo, 
and Oklahoma City, all dturing the month of May. However, 
the serious illnfcss of her grandmother, Mrs. Martha Truman, 
in Grandview, Missouri, compelled Miss Truman to cancel 
these dates and to delay the projected tour indefinitely. 

T wo NEW WORKS were introduced this evening at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, by the League of Com- 
posers: the String Quartet No. 3, by David Diamond, and the 
Sonata No. 2, for piano, by Roger Sessions, the latter performed 
by Andor Foldes, for whom it was written. The two composi- 
tions, both written last year, proved to be contrasts in style and 
mood, the quartet being rhapsodic and deeply emotional, while 
the sonata remained objective, almost tight-lipped in its restraint 
and economy of writing. The quartet was performed by Werner 
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Lywen and Barnett Gardelle, violinists, Walter Trampler, vio- 
list, and Jesse Ehrlich, ’cellist. 

Heard for the first time in New York was Jacob Avshala- 
moff’s Sonatine for Violin and Piano, played by Emanuel 
Vardi and Alvin Bauman. The program also included a move- 
ment from the Piano Sonata No. 3 by Pal Kodosa, performed 
by Mr. Foldes, and songs by Elliott Carter, Yves Baudrier, and 
Theodore Chanler, sung by Helen Boatwright and Carolyn 
Blakeslee, sopranos. Helmut Baerwald officiated at the piano for 
Miss Boatwright, and Edmund Haines accompanied Miss Blakes- 
lee. 

T he most celebrated brother-and-sister team in the music of 
our time was renewed tonight at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in New York, when Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin 
gave a concert of sonatas for violin and piano. This marked the 
first occasion on which they appeared together since a recital in 
Sydney, Australia, in 1940. It was also their first American joint 
appearance since February i, 1938. The auditorium this evening 
was taxed to its capacity; one hundred and thirty additional seats 
had to be placed in the orchestra pit to accommodate the over- 
flow. 

A thunderous ovation from the audience of 3,500 (which 
included the respective children of the two Menuhins) wel- 
comed the artists as they made their way to the stage. Hephzibah 
was no longer the young prodigy of eight years ago, but a well- 
groomed, mature young lady. Change, too, had laid a hand on 
her brother, for Mr. Menuhin flaunted a liewly grown Ed- 
wardian beard. 

They performed — ^from memory, as was habitual with them 
— three major works in the sonata repertory: Mozart’s B-flat, 
Brahms’s D minor, and Beethoven’s A major (“Kreutzer”). 
Their playing had a singleness of artistic purpose and an integra- 
tion of respective styles which, memory recalled, had distin- 
guished their concerts a decade ago. If anything, a greater 
warmth and deeper understanding was now apparent. 

The performance of the Kreutzer Sonata was in the nature of 
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a. sentimental gesture, for it was with this very work that they 
ended the program of their last previous appearance in America. 

March 19 

T he world premiere of the S3nnphony No. i (“Southern 
Sketches”) by J. Randolph Jones was given this evening by 
the Jersey Qty Philharmonic Orchestra at the Henry Snyder 
High School Auditorium in t^t city. Mr. Jones, musical director 
of the orchestra, conducted. His symphony is a paean of praise 
to the old South. Its four niovements draw evocative images of 
both pre- and post-Qvil War days. The movements are entitled: 
Mansions, In the Cotton Patch, Goin’ Fishin’, and Conflict. Two 
famous spirituals are woven into the texture of the second move- 
ment (“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen” and “Were You 
There When TTiey Crucified My Lord?”). In the closing move- 
ment — a poignant description of the aftermath of the war — 
strains of “Dixie” and “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” are 
heard. 

The program also included: Weber’s Overture to Oberon, 
Johann Strauss’s Emperor Waltz, and the Polovtzian Dances 
from Prince Igor, by Borodin. Marita FareU, soprano, appeared 
as soloist in arias by Mozart and Leoncavallo and songs by Grieg 
and Hageman. 

March 21 

T he eighteenth subscription concert of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, held tonight at the Northrop Me- 
morid Auditorium, was given over entirely to French music. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos directed the program, which included: 
Berlioz’s overture, Roman Carnival; Franck’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions, for piano and orchestra; the Symphony in D minor, by 
the same composer; and the world premiere of Robert Casa- 
desus’s Concerto in E major for Piano and Orchestra. Mr. Casa- 
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desus appeared as soloist in his own concerto, as well as in the 
Symphonic Variatioijs. 

Mr. Casadesus composed the concerto in July 1944, com- 
pleting the orchestration a year later. It is in three movements: 
Allegro con fuoco; Adagio ma non troppo; Allegro moderate. 
WhUe faithful to the classical tradition in its form, it contains 
writing that is modern and acidulous. The critics found its 
energy and exuberance to be “pleasurably contagious.” 

It has not been generally known that Robert Casadesus, one of the 
great pianists of our time, is also a prolific composer. He has avoided 
including his own works in his recital programs, even though he has 
written numerous effective pieces for' the piano. He is also equally 
at home in the larger forms, having written a Concerto for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra, two symphonies, three suites for orchestra, 
and a sonata for violin and piano. 


March 22 

W HAT IS BELIEVED to be the first American performance of a 
neglected horn concerto by Joseph Haydn took place 
today at the Shrine Mosque in Charleston, West Virg inia, in 
the course of a concert by the Charleston Symphony Orchestra. 
Harry W. Hoffmann, first French horn player of the orchestra, 
was the soloist in the Concerto No. z for Horn and Orchestra. 
Antonio Modarelli conducted. It was revealed that the closing 
twenty-four measures of the concerto had been re-written by 
Mr. Hoffmann in order to give the solo instrument a climactic 
role in the performance. The composer had permitted the horn 
to be supplanted almost completely by the orchestra. 

A recording of the concerto was made by WCHS, the local 
radio station, and presented to the Haydn Society of the United 
States. 

The program also included Schubert’s Symphony in B minor 
(“Unfinished”), the Prelude to An Apermon of a Faun and 
Fhes by Debussy, Prelude to The Deluge, by Saint-Saens, a 
Ballet Suite, by Rameau-Mottl, and the Rumanian Rhapsody No. 
I, by Enesco. 
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March 23 

ip^oR THE ^THIRTIETH annual season, David Mannes, one of 
JL America s distinguished music educators, opened a series of 
free concerts this afternoon at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
in New York City. An audience of 13,000 attended. The pro- 
gram followed a pattern long since established at these concerts: 
one^ major symphonic work, in the present instance Tchaikov- 
skys Symphony No. 4 in F minor, and numerous smaller and 
lighter pieces ending with a waltz by Johann Strauss, Mr. Mannes 
conducting the waltz while playing a Stradivariiis violin from the 
museum s collection. As always, an air of informality prevailed. 
Some of the audience strolled about the museum galleries as 
they listened to the music; others sat on the stairs; still others 
stood in nearby nooks and aisles. 

Four concerts, held on consecutive Sunday afternoons, con- 
stituted the current series. The cost of these concerts was de- 
frayed by contributions from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., John 
A. Roebling, the JuiUiard Musical Foundation, and an anony- 
mous donor 

The free concerts at the Metropolitan Museum of Art were 
founded in 1918 for the purpose of providing relaxation for 
soldiers and sailors on leave. At the first concert, the audience 
consisted of 781 people, but the second concert drew more than 
two thousand. The events proved so popular that they were 
continued after the war — ^made possible in part by an endow- 
ment from Mr. Rockefeller. During the thirty years of the con- 
certs, more than a million and a half music lovers have attended 
the performances, with as many as 17,000 being present at one 
time. 

On the day of the last event of the season, April 12, it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Mannes, now eighty-one years old, had sub- 
mitted his resignation as conductor of the museum concerts. 
My job is done,” he stated simply. “Doubtless,” remarked the 
New York Times editorially, “there were the regrets of fare- 
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well. It must nevertheless have been with a sovereign satisfaction 
in a task so well inaugurated that the veteran musician and public 
servant laid down his baton.” 

In 1938, Mr. Mannes published his autobiography under the title 
of Mmic Is My Faith. That faith he has foUowed with reverence 
and complete devotion throughout his career. He began as a violin- 
ist with the New York Symphony Society, served as its concert- 
master for a decade, organized and played in his own string quartet, 
then toured the country in sonata recitals with his wife, Qara 
Mannes, sister of Walter Damrosch. At the turn of the century, he 
was drawn to the field which he was to cultivate so richly for the 
rest of his life, that of music education. After a period as director of 
the Music School Settlement in New York ana as founder-director 
of the Music School Settlement for Colored People, he started his 
own institution, the Mannes School of Music in New York. Since 
that time — ^the year was 1915 — he has directed it in collaboration 
widi his wife and made it one of the distinguished music-educational 
centers of the city. His third major musical activity, conducting, be- 
gan in 1912 with a concert in the large haU of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, six years before his concerts there became an annual 
Mecca for music lovers. In 1937, the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. 
Mannes’s career as a conductor at the Museum was celebrated before 
an audience of 14,000, with civic and cultural leaders of the city pay- 
ing him high tribute. 

W OULD 1947-1948 be another banner year for music in 
America? With the present winter season, the busiest in 
our history, gradually drawing to a close, this question assumed 
more and more importance in the mind of everyone involved in 
the concert life of the country. In New York City, there were 
favorable straws in the wind. The booking managers declared, 
unofficially, that engagements for the new season were rolling 
in at a merry pace, with most of the tours of the top-name 
artists already sold out. The major concert halls of the city 
added to the optimism by revealing that rentals threatened to 
surpass the record established this year. 

But would the concert-going public respond as it had this 
year? The volume of engagements and hall bookings was not 
necessarily a gauge of the probable box-office receipts. One of 
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the first significant clues to the answer to this question came 
again from New York. On this day, the first public announce- 
ment was made of a new musical venture, the Little Orchestra 
Society, which proposed to give two parallel series of eight 
concerts each during 1947-1948, one in Town Hall and the other 
in the Brookl3m Academy of Music. The orchestra of some 
thirty-five musicians, to be conducted by Thomas Scherman, 
was still in the process of organization, but its programs were 
already scheduled and would draw from both the classical and 
the contemporary repertories. In addition, at each pair of con- 
certs, well known soloists would participate and the premiere 
of a twentieth-century work would be given. 

Before the end of May, Town Hall was completely sold out 
for its series, and the much larger Academy of Music was not 
far behind. Cautious observers, aware of the keen competition 
for audiences that has existed in New York, could only marvel 
at this spectacular advance sale. For an organization, starting 
from scratch, to win such a wide following to its rather recher- 
che program augured well for the future. 


March 25 

H aving requested that no special public attention be paid to 
the event, Arturo Toscanini celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day today quietly and without fanfare. The only intrusion on 
his privacy was a phonograph record of the Minuet from 
Schubert’s Quartet in A minor, made expressly for the occasion 
by the first-desk men of the NBC Symphony Orchestra and 
played for Mr. Toscanini and his family this evening at his home. 

Two days earlier, Mr. Toscanini conducted his regular Sun- 
day afternoon concert of the NBC Symphony Orchestra. It 
is possible that the thought of his approaching birthday may 
have influenced his choice of works, for on that occasion he 
conducted an all-Italian program, as if to pay homage to the land 
of his origin. 

Though the celebrated conductor discouraged any public 
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recognition of his birthday, he could not stem the tide of the 
tributes that were paid to him in the magazines and in the nation’s 
press. With such tributes hardly dry on paper, Mr. Toscanini 
proceeded to receive ever new honors. In its May issue, Musical 
America announced that one of Mr. Toscanini’s broadcasts with 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra — ^that of Berlioz’s Romeo and 
Juliet on February 9 and 16 — ^had been voted the outstanding 
radio event of the music season by the music editors of six 
hundred American and Canadian newspapers (see May 24). And 
on May 27, Mr. Toscanini became the recipient of the One 
World Award for Music, for dedicating “his outstanding talent 
in the field of music in resistance to oppression and for the ad- 
vancement of freedom.” 


March 28 

T o COMMEMORATE the fouTth anniversary of the death of Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff, the State Department collaborated with 
the Rachmaninoff Fund in broadcasting to the Soviet Union, by 
short wave, a symposium entitled “Rachmaninoff in America.” 
The program originated in the studios of the State Department 
in New York Qty. Among those participating were: Mrs. 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, widow of the composer; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, concert pianist and president of the Rachmaninoff Fund; 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and chairman of the Fund’s Artists’ Advisory Committee; 
and Nicolas Nabokov, editor-in-chief of the Russian Unit of the 
State Department. Brief speeches in Russian were made by all 
of the participants, who paid homage to the art of Rachmaninoff, 
to his contribution to Russian culture, and particularly to the 
important role he played in American musical life. 

A program of Rachmaninoff’s music was then given by means 
of phonograph records: the final portion of the Concerto No. 3 
in D minor (Vladimir Horowitz, soloist); two songs, sung by 
Jennie Tourel, soprano; The Isle of the Dead, performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Koussevitzky; and two 
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parts of the Rhapsody for Piano and Orchestra, the composer 
himself playing the solo part with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 

The Rachmaninoff Fund was created soon after the composer’s 
death for the purpose of honoring the great Russian composer- 
conductor-pianist not “by posthumous compliments but by work 
within the realm of music designed to win recognition for deserving 
young pianists, composers, and conductors.” It provides for a com- 
petition to be conducted throughout the country — one competition 
in one branch of musical activity at a time — among native-born or 
naturalized citizens between the ages of seventeen and twenty-eight 
(the maximum age of veterans, however, is thirty-one). The winner 
of the competition is entided to a contract for RCA Victor Red Seal 
records, with a cash advance of $1,000 against royalties, a nationwide 
tour under the joint management of Columbia Concerts, Inc. and 
the National Concert and Artists Corporation, and appearances with 
major symphony orchestras. The country is divided into seven re- 
gions, the winner in each region competing for the national award. 

This year the competition was conducted among pianists. Only 
the Philadelphia region yielded a winner. He was Gary Graffman, 
aged eighteen, a pupil of Isabella Vengerova at the Curtis Institute 
in Philadelphia. This region also produced a runner-up in Ruth 
Geiger, aged twenty-three, a graduate of the Juilliard School of 
Music. None of the candidates in other regions was found worthy 
of winning a first place, though three young pianists were singled 
out for honorable mention: Jeanne Therrien of Boston, Hubert Rog- 
ers of St. Louis, and Eunice Podis, of Cleveland. Consequently, new 
regional contests were announced for the following year. Mr. Graff- 
man and Miss Geiger, however, were designated as eligible to par- 
ticipate in next year’s finals without going through eliminations. 

Mr. Graffman was officially introduced to the American concert 
platform today when he appeared as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (see below). He also appeared with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra during its Saturday afternoon broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on March 29. 

T he anniversary of Sergei Rachmaninoff’s death was ob- 
served today in Philadelphia, where the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Eugene Ormandy dedicated its entire program to 
works by that composer: the Symphony No. 2 in E minor and 
the Concerto No. 2 in C minor for Piano and Orchestra. At- 
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tention was centered on the soloist in the concerto, Gary Graff- 
man, regional winner in the Rachmaninoff Fund competition, 
who was making his professional concert d6but. A magnetic - 
performance inspired an ovation from the audience, and the 
Philadelphia critics the next day acclaimed the young pianist 
not only for his vitality but for his poetic insight as well. 

A conteiact was signed today between the Oflice of Alien 
. Property and Milton Shubert, New York theatrical pro- 
ducer, assignin g to the latter the rights to the music of Giacomo 
Puccini for use in a Broadway operetta based on the composer’s 
life. Though the negotiations had taken place for some time with 
the utmost of secrecy — and would probably have remained pri- 
vate much longer but for its publication by the New York 
Times on April 2 — some had already got wind of them and 
rose to denounce them vehemently as a discreditable act. On 
March 13, Arturo Toscanini wired to President Truman implor- 
ing him “to forbid this greedy diversion of great Italian musical 
art.” Rita Puccini, daughter-in-law of the composer, also sent her 
protests to the White House. Among others who were vocal in 
their denunciation were: Myron C. Taylor, the President’s 
envoy to the Vatican; Adolf A. Berle, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State; Alberto Tarchiani, the Italian Ambassador to 
the United States; and Fiorello H. LaGuardia, former Mayor of 
the Qty of New York. 

These protests notwithstanding, the negotiations were con- 
summated. Tom C. Qark, Attorney General, explained: “The 
agreement provides for the absolute maintenance of the hig h 
standards of the Puccini works.” He said further that it was 
agreed by both parties that no music by other composers would 
be interpolated into the Broadway operetta score, that only a 
limited number of arias from any one opera could be used, and 
that the final completed score would have to be approved by G. 
Ricordi & Company, Puccini’s publishers. 

A further storm of protest arose when the New York Times 
disclosed this deal to the American public at large on April 2. 
The sentiment generally expre^ed by the world of music, -as 
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well as by the press, was that the act amounted to outright con- 
fiscation, made possible only by the legal technicality of a long- 
overdue peace treaty with Italy not having been ratified as yet. 
Thus, the Puccini heirs and Ae Italian government were de- 
prived of a large source of revenue, and the Puccini music was 
to be subjected to what was described as “desecration.” The 
Dramatists Guild contributed other pertinent complaints in a 
wire dispatched to President Truman, Attorney General Clark, 
and Assistant Secretary of State William C. Benton: “Besides 
invalidating the principles of artistic integrity and outraging 
the high standards of American culture . . . such licensing by 
the United States Government leaves American culture open to 
ridicule. . . . Such a precedent can cause great damage to hun- 
dreds of masterpieces of European authors and composers who 
themselves have been valiant defenders of democratic principles 
but whose works are in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian.” 

T he eleventh annual Three Choirs Festival began today at 
Temple Emanu-El, in New York, and was concluded the 
following day during the regular Sabbath morning service. Five 
world premieres were heard: Lazare Saminsky’s A Somtet of 
Petrarch; Paul Creston’s Homage to an Apostle of Beauty; ex- 
cerpts from a Mass by Douglas AUanbrook; Fragment of Sap- 
pho by Mark Brunswick; and In a Glass of Water by William 
Bergsma. Two of the compositions, those by Mr. Saminsky and 
Mr. Creston, were written to celebrate Arturo Toscanini’s eighti- 
eth birthday. Actually, the entire festival was dedicated to the 
great conductor, and, at the opening concert, Douglas Moore, 
composer and president of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, spoke briefly of Mr. Toscanini’s achievements as man 
and musician. 

The festival — ^which was given over to old Italian and new 
American music — ^was under the direction of Mr. Saminsky, who 
conducted all the choral works except one. The exception was 
Gabrieli’s Angeli, Arcangeli, which was conducted by Leon 
Barzin. The Chorus of the New Jersey College for Women, di- 
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rected by Duncan McKcnac, and the Choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Brooklyn, under Robert Baker, were also heard. 
The soloists were: Esther Glazer, violinist; Sandor Toch, violist; 
Denise Morand, ’cellist; Robert Baker, organist; Janice South- 
wick, Betty Gladstone, and Kathryn Oakes, sopranos; Joseph 
Portnoy, tenor, and Elsie McFarlaine and Elizabeth Dunning, 
contraltos. 


March 31 

T onight at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the New York 
City Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Leonard 
Bernstein, introduced two new orchestral works that had been 
jointly awarded the $i,ooo prize of the George Gershwin 
Memorial Contest: A Short Overture by Ulysses Kay and In- 
troduction and Allegro by Earl George. This marked the third 
annual occasion of the award, which is sponsored by the Victory 
Lodge of B’nai B’rith “to promote tolerance through music.” 
The prewous winners were Peter Mennin, a Catholic of Irish 
descent, and Harold Shapero, a Jew. There were 125 entered 
in this year’s contest, and of these two were selected as equally 
notable, necessitating for the first time the division of the 1 1,000 
prize between the two composers. The judges were Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, honorary chairman, Marc Blitzstein, Aaron Copland, 
William Schuman, Rabbi Judah Cahn, and Mr. Bernstein. 

Though the critics found that both compositions were rather 
slight in material, they did praise the rhythmic vitality of the 
music and the professional sMl with which it had been written. 

Mr. Bernstein also directed Gershwin’s Cuban Overture, 
Second Rhapsody, and the I Got Rhythm Variations (the last 
with Leo Smit as piano soloist), and Ernest Bloch’s Schelomo, 
George Neikrug playing the ’cello obbligato. 

The winning of several awards, other than that of the George 
Gershwin Memorial Contest, has directed attention to Ulysses Kay, 
a Negro living in New York City. On May 7, 1947, he received a 
$1,000 grant of the American Academy and National Institute of 
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Arts and Letters, and about two weeks later he won a first prize of 
$700 in a contest conducted by Broadcast Music, Inc., among mem- 
bers of the American Composers Alliance. Mr. Kay was bom in Tuc- 
son, Arizona, on January 7, 1917, and lived there until 1938, when 
he was graduated from the University of Arizona. He conducted his 
advanced music smdy at the Eastman School of Music, where he re- 
ceived his Master’s degree in 1940. Subsequently, he studied with 
Paul Hindemith. For several years during the war he served in the 
Navy, and, after an honorable discharge, took postgraduate courses 
in music at Columbia University. His works include a ballet. Danse 
Calinda, an orchestral work. Of New Horizons, which in 1946 won 
first pr&e of $500 in a contest sponsored by the Fellowship of Amer- 
ican Composers, a Suite for Orchestra, and numerous chamber-music 
works. 

Earl George, who is twenty-three years old, is a graduate student 
at the Eastman School of Music, where he is completing his courses 
for a Master’s degree in music. The performance of his Introduction 
and Allegro tonight may be regarded as his official d6but as a com- 
poser. 

A DINNER given tonight at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in 
New York Qty, paid honor to Walter Damrosch on the 
eve of his retirement as music counselor of the National Broad- 
casting Company. Dr. Damrosch had held that post since 1929, 
the year in which he inaugurated his Music Appreciation Hour 
for school children. The radio audience for this program grew 
from one and a half million to an estimated six million listeners, 
and was relayed each Friday morning to about 70,000 schools. 
After the program was discontinued in 1942, Dr. Damrosch 
continued to serve in an advisory capacity to the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

The dinner, which was sponsored by the network, was at- 
tended by numerous friends of Dr. Damrosch, notables in the 
fields of music and radio. Praise for his achievements was given 
in addresses by David Samoff, president of Radio Corporation 
of America, Deems Taylor, Dr. James Roland Angell, public 
service counselor of NBC, and Lawrence Tibbett. 
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April 2 

T his year’s winners of the auditions conducted by the Walter 
W. Naumburg Musical Foundation were announced today. 
They were: Jane Carlson, pianist, a pupil of Carl Friedberg; 
Abba Bogin, pianist, a pupil of Isabella Vengerova; and Berl 
Senofsky, violinist, a pupil of Ivan Galamian. Both of the young 
men are war veterans. The three winners were selected from a 
field of 174 applicants who had been given preliminary auditions 
during the month of March. The final hearings were held on 
March 31 and April i, the judges for the closing session being: 
Wallace Goodrich, chairman, Emilio de Gogorza, Carl Fried- 
berg, Zino Francescatti, and Chalmers Qifton. Mr. Friedberg 
abstained from voting during the audition in which Miss Carl- 
son participated. As a consequence of the award, each of the 
winners will be presented next season in a debut recital at Town 
Hall, New York. 

Now concluding its twenty-third year, the Naumburg Founda- 
tion was established for the express purpose of providing young mu- 
sicians of unmistakable talent with debut recitals in New York City. 
Its auditions are open to pianists, violinists, ’cellists, and singers be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and thirty, and the contestants must be rec- 
ommended in writing by a teacher, music school, or musician of ac- 
knowledged standing. Since 1939, the number of winners has been 
limited to three, though in one year no contestant was deemed 
worthy of selection, and in another year only one was chosen. To 
date, the awards have been distributed among twenty-five pianists, 
twenty smgers, eighteen violinists, and eight ’cellists, making a total 
of seventy-one winners. 

2j;o 
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An innovation in the current year’s contest was the condition that 
all applicants should have a piece by an American composer ready 
for performance in the auditions. This new stipulation can be attrib- 
uted to the election, in December 1946, of William Schuman and 
Aaron Copland to the board of the Foundation. The two composers 
convinced their colleagues that, in the process of encouraging young 
artists, they could extend their contribution to the nation’s culture 
by having these artists become familiar with at least one work by an 
American composer. 

The remaining members of the board are: Walter W. Naumburg, 
president, Ernest Hutcheson, vice president, Mrs. Walter W. Naum- 
burg, secretary and treasurer, and Daniel Gregory Mason, Louis 
Persinger, Roy Dickinson Welch, and William Willeke. 

T he growing reputation of Set Svanholm as a Wagnerian 
tenor was considerably enhanced this evening at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, in New York, with his performance of the 
title r61e in Parsifal. Placing as much emphasis on the dramatic 
values as on the musical, Mr. Svanholm gave "one of the most 
masterful accounts of the role seen'on the Metropolitan stage in 
several decades. Fritz Stiedry- conducted an incandescent per- 
formance, which included Rose Bampton as Kundry, Herbert 
Janssen as Amfortas, Joel Berglund as Gumemanz, Gerhard 
Pechner as Klingsor, and Deszo Emster as Titurel. 

AT THIS evening’s CONCERT of the National Symphony Or- 
J\. chestra in Constitution Hall, Washington, D. C., Hans 
Kindler, permanent conductor of the orchestra, reversed his role 
by appearing as composer instead of conductor. Howard Mitch- 
ell, who took over the baton for the evening, gave the world pre- 
miere of Mr. Kindler’s Hop-Frog, a delightful scherzo, brilliantly 
orchestrated, inspired by a short story of Edgar Allan Poe. The 
program also included K. P. E. Bach’s Symphony No. 3 in C 
major, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Concerto in F major for Piano and 
Orchestra (Rudolf Firkusny, soloist), Delius’s On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring, and Jacques Ibert’s Escales. 
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April 3 

r wAS ANNOUNCED TODAY that the American Academy and the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters had conferred a special 
Award of Merit for Distinguished Achievement, carrying with 
it a cash prize of $r,ooo, to Arnold Schoenberg. The prize was 
given to an “eminent foreign artist, composer or writer living in 
America” who has made notable contributions to our musical 
life. Mr. Schoenberg is the celebrated Austrian composer whose 
methods of composition, derived from the twelve-tone scale, 
have mfluenced an entire school of music. He has been living in 
this country, teaching and composing, for the past decade and is 
now an American citizen. 

In a letter of appreciation to the Institute, Mr. Schoenberg re- 
vealed an epistolary style almost as unusual as that of his music. 
He also disclosed his attitude towards the many obstacles 
he had encountered in the course of his career: 

To the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am proud about the formulation imder which this award has been 
given to me. 

That all I have endeavored to accomplish during these fifty years 
is now by you evaluated as an achievement seems in some respects 
to be an overestimation. 

At least not before now could I sum it up — ^that is: while it still 
looked like a pell-mell of incoherent details — at least then did I fail to 
understand it as a direction leading toward an accomplishment. Per- 
sonally I had the feeling as if I had fallen into an ocean of boiling 
water, and not knowing how to swim or to get out in another man- 
ner, I tried with my legs and arms as best as I could. 

I do not know what saved me; why I was not drowned or cooked 
alive — 

I have perhaps only one merit; I never gave up. 

But how could I give up in the middle of an ocean? 

Whether my wriggling was very economical or entirely senseless, 
whether it helped me to survive or counteracted it — ^there was no- 
body to help me, nor were there many who would not have liked to 
see me succumb. 
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I do not contend it was envy — of what was there to be envious? 

I doubt also that it was absence of good will — or worse— presence 
of ill wishing. 

It might have been their desire to get rid of this nightmare, of this 
unharmonious torture, of these unintelligible ideas, of Idiis methodical 
madness — and I must admit: these were not bad men who felt this 
way— though, of course, I never understood what I had done to them 
to make them as malicious, as furious, as cursing, as aggressive — I am 
still certain that I had never taken away from them something they 
owned; I had never interfered with their rights; with their preroga- 
tives; I never did trespass their property; I even did not know where 
it was located, which were the boundaries of their lots and who had 
given them title to these possessions. 

Maybe I did not care enough about such problems; maybe I myself 
failed to understand their viewpoints, was not considerate enough, 
was rough when I should have been soft, was impatient when they 
were worried by time and pressure, ridiculing them when indulgence 
was advisable, laughed when they were distressed. 

I see only that I was always in the red— 

But I have one excuse: I had fallen into an ocean, into an ocean of 
overheated water and it burned not only my skin, it burned also in- 
ternally. , 

And I could not swim. 

At least I could not swim with the tide. All I could do was to 
swim against the tide — ^whether it saved me or not. 

I see that I was always in the red. And when you call this an 
achievement, so — ^forgive me— I do not understand of what it might 
consist. 

That I never gave up? 

I could not— I would have liked to. 

I am proud to receive this award under the assumption that I have 
achieved something. 

Please do not call it false modesty if I say: 

Maybe something has been achieved but it was not I who deserves 
the credit for that. 

The credit must be given to my opponents. 

They were the ones who really helped me. 

Thank you. 

(Signed) Arnold Schoenberg. 
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April 4 

AN EXTRAORDINARY technical and artistic feat was accom- 
plished this evening at Town Hall, New York, when 
Richard W. EUsasser, twenty-three-year-old organist, presented 
from memory the entire third part of Johann Sebastian Bach s 
Klavierubung. The concert was given under the auspices of the 
Bach Circle of Boston. A monumental set of twenty-one cho- 
rale preludes based on Martin Luther’s five principal catechismal 
h5nmns and on four hymns from the Lutheran service, this work 
—sometimes known as the CatechiSTn—rtqaked almost two 
hours for its performance. That Mr. EUsasser’s playing was 
marked by nobility, reverence, and an all-abiding sincerity 
added to the importance of the evening’s concert. 

Mr. EUsasser, who is studying for the ministry at Boston Uni- 
versity, made his debut as organist at the Trinity Cathedral, 
Qeveland, when he was only ten years old. He is the son of a 
former member*of the Qeveland Orchestra, and has studied with 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, Winslow Cheney, and Albert Riemen- 
schneider. 

April 6 

AFTER AN ABSENCE of SIX years, Kirsten Flagstad returned to 
.£\. the American concert platform this evening with a recital 
in Symphony HaU, Boston. 

The musical importance of an event which heralded the 
return to this country of the greatest Wagnerian soprano of our 
time was overshadowed by the public speculation and debate 
over Mme. Flagstad’s position in regard to the Nazi occupation 
of her homeland. When she last left the United States to rejoin 
her family, in April 1941, she was not only returning to occupied 
Norway, but to her husband, Henry Johansen, a notorious 
Quisling who was prosecuted for treason after the war and 
was saved from conviction only by his death in prison on June 
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25) *945- Her return to Norway was made possible — so the 
accusation went — ^through the offices of Hans Thomsen, the 
German charge d’affaires in Washington, D. C. 

Immediately after her arrival in this country aboard the Amer- 
ica, on March 14, Mme. Flagstad informed the reporters that 
she was returning with “misgivings,” but that her conscience was 
clear in regard to her war activities. She emphasized that she 
had never been friendly to the Germans, had never sung m 
Norway during the war, and had twice turned down definite 
offers to sing over the Norwegian radio. She added that she 
had come here bearing a testimonial of good conduct m the war, 
signed by Emil Stang, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Norway. She also confided that she intended becoming an 
American citizen. 

But her arguments did not meet much approval in many 
quarters. Walter Winchell attacked her violently and repeatedly 
over the radio and in his newspaper column. The director of the 
artists’ course at the University of Minnesota let it be known 
that, when he had been offered a Flagstad concert for his in- 
stitution, he had turned it down emphatically. Columbia Records 
refused to entertain an offer of a contract with her. When God- 
dard Lieberson, vice president of the company, was told by 
Mme. Flagstad’s manager that “she returned to Norway only 
because she was a good wife,” Mr. Lieberson is said to have re- 
plied: “We are quite sure that Mrs. Goeiing was a good wife, 
too, but we wouldn’t think of signing contracts with her!” And 
on March 28, the board of governors of the American Guild of 
Musical Artists unanimously passed a resolution denying Mme. 
Flagstad the restoration of full membership privileges, though it 
did grant her a working permit, subject to revocation, “in view 
of the fact that such charges have not as yet been substantiated 
by any official body of our government, of Mme. Flagstad’s 
native land, or of any government.” 

The significance of the Stang testimonial was also discounted 
in several quarters. The independent newspaper, Verdens Gang, 
in Oslo insisted that it had been Mme. Flagstad’s patriotic duty 
to remain in the United States and work for Norwegian libera- 
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tion, and described Mr. Stang’s vindication as “sensational.” The 
Norwegian Embassy in Washington pointed out that Mr. 
Stang’s statement had been “modified” to cover Mme. Fla^tad’s 
stay in Norway, and had nothing to do with her residence in the 
United States or her methods of getting out of this country. 

Thus, in an atmosphere electric with controversy, doubts, 
suspicion, and recriminations, Kirsten Flagstad gave her first 
American recital in six years this evening in Boston. 

If an adverse demonstration was expected, it did not materi- 
alize. Only one placard had been defaced by a swastika, and it 
was quicWy removed. Inside the hall, which was three-quarters 
filled, the artist received an overwhelming ovation as she walked 
to the stage to open the program. The critics, avoiding political 
issues, went into ecstasy over the quality of Mme. Flagstad’s 
singing, which, in their opinion, had grown more beautiful and 
lustrous. Virgil Thomson, of the New York Herald Tribune, 
who had made a special trip to Boston to review the concert, re- 
ported that she sang “like an angel.” He went on to state, un- 
qualifiedly: “Never in the writer’s concertgoing lifetime . . . 
has there been available any other vocal artistry of such sump- 
tuous natural acoustics, such perfect technical control and such 
sound musicianship.” 

The Flagstad voice continued in top form at her subsequent 
concerts, but otherwise things did not go quite so smoothly as 
they did in Boston. In Chicago, on April 1 1, the hall was picketed 
by thirty women. Mrs. Rheus Pearce, president of the local unit 
of the Congress of American Women, which organized the dem- 
onstration, remarked: “We owe it to the democratic women 
of Norway who died fighting the Nazis to protest Mme. Flag- 
stad’s appearance in our city.” Pickets also surrounded Car- 
negie Hall, on April 20, when she gave her only New York 
recital, begiiming their parade ninety minutes before concert 
time and chanting anti-Fascist slogans. On April 22, her recital 
in Philadelphia provoked the most disorderly demonstration of 
the tour. Stench bombs went off in the Academy of Music, while 
a small group of noisy hecklers outside the hall attracted a crowd 
estimated at five thousand. 
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There were a. number of people who rose to defend Mme. 
Flagstad’s return to the United States. On April 25, Walter 
Damrosch, voicing the indignation that many felt over the 
treatment she had received in Philadelphia, stated: “Nothing 
could condone the intolerant, un-American character of what 
took place.” He went on to express his confidence in her in- 
nocence and, as a token, offered to accompany her on the piano 
in one song at any of her concerts. A day later, five leading opera 
singers — Geraldine Farrar, Gladys Swarthout, Julius Huehn, 
Karin Branzell, and Paul Althouse — ^protested against the anti- 
Flagstad demonstrations. “It is disgusting,” remarked Mme. 
Farrar, “that the democratic process should be misused in an 
effort to destroy this great artist, who is also a great woman.” 

When Mme. Flagstad embarked on an overseas plane to return 
to Norway, on May 24, she reiterated her innocence of any 
complicity with the Nazis, or sympathy for them, and insisted 
that she had every intention of returning to the United States 
the following season for another, and more extended, concert 
tour. 

A new series of radio programs, entitled “Meet the Amer- 
ican Composer,” was iaaugurated this evening over 
WNYC, the municipal radio station of New York Qty. Pro- 
duced by Julian Bercovici, the series was heard weekly on Sun- 
day evenings with prominent American composers interviewing 
younger and less recognized coUej^es in the field. Supplement- 
ing each program was the performance of works by the younger 
composer. This evening, Lazare Saminsky interviewed Vivian 
Fine, following which several of Miss Fine’s compositions were 
performed by Lois Wann, oboist, Seymour Barab, ’cellist, and 
the composer at the piano. 

Featured in the subsequent programs during the months of 
April and May were: Douglas Moore presenting Elliott Garter; 
Wallingford Ricggcr presenting Elmer Bernstein; Otto Luening 
presenting Herbert Haufrecht; Marion Bauer presenting George 
Kleinsinger; Frederick Jacobi presenting Frank Glazer; and 
Mark Brunswick presenting Miriam Gideon. 
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THE PERFORMANCE tonight of Richard Strauss’s Ariadne 
W catf Naxos at the Gty Center, the New York City Opera 
Company inaugurated a three-week spring season. Ella Flesch 
once again sang the title r 61 e in what had proved the company’s 
most successful presentation of last fall, while Margit Bokor and 
Vir ginia Raskins made highly successful debuts with the com- 
pany in the roles of the Composer and Zerbinetta respectively. 
The entire production maintained the high level that had brought 
it such acclaim six months earlier. Laszlo Halasz’s conducting 
was spirited and illuminating. The minor roles were sung by 
Irwin Dillon as Bacchus, Gean Greenwell as the Majordomo, 
and James Pease as the Music Master. 

For its current spring season, the New York City Opera 
Company gave twenty performances of nine different operas 
(besides an additional performance in Union City, New Jersey) . 
Its repertory consisted of the following: Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Cavalleria Rustic ana, Pagliacci, Carmen, La Traviata, Madama 
Butterfly, Rigoletto, Andrea Chenier, and Salome. Of these, 
the two last named were important revivals. Sixteen singers were 
heard for the first time with the company, the most notable of 
whom proved to be Virginia Haskins, soprano, heard in the per- 
formance this evening, Luigi Infantino, tenor, and Ann Ayars, 
soprano, who made the performance of La Trcedata on April 1 1 
a notable one with their accomplished interpretations of the r 61 es 
of Alfredo and Violetta, and Gertrude Ribla, soprano, whose 
performance of the role of Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticam was 
acclaimed for its warmth and sensuousness. 


April 7 

A n arresting performance of the role of Leonora in Verdi’s 
L. II Trovatore this afternoon at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, established Daniza Ilitsch, young Yugoslav 
soprano, as one of the exciting new singers of the season. Her 
debut at the Metropolitan had taken place three weeks earlier. 
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on March 12, when she appeared as Desdemonain Verdi’s Otello. 
Nervousness and a score not quite suited to her talent had 
worked against her. Today, however, her voice emerged as a 
beautiful instrument, handled with consummate artistry. Most 
unreserved of the critics was Noel Straus, who reported in the 
Times: “Few opera singers in the world today could match her 
vocalism for variety of color effects, wide range of expressive- 
ness, and absolute security.” The other principal rdles in this 
afternoon’s performance were sung by Margaret Harshaw 
(Azucena), Jussi Bjoerling (Manrico), Leonard Warren (the 
Count), and Nicola Moscona (Ferrando). Cesare Sodero con- 
ducted. 

When the Russians liberated Vienna in the spring of 1945, one of 
the prisoners saved from death at the hands of the Nazis was Daniza 
Ilitsch, soprano of the Vienna Opera. Her activity in the Austrian 
underground movement had been uncovered, and she was awaiting 
execution at the Landesgericht prison. Six weeks after her release, 
Miss Ilitsch appeared in Vienna in the tide r 61 e of Madama Butterfly, 
thereby renewing a fruitful career that had been interrupted by the 
Gestapo. 

Bom in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Daniza Ilitsch entered the Conserva- 
tory of that city at the age of five to study the piano. By the time 
she was fourteen, she realized that she preferred singing, and began 
her vocal training. She made her first public appearance in the course 
of a student recital at the Conservatory, singing arias from II Trova- 
tore and The Flying Dutchman. At eighteen, she became a pupil of 
Mme. Steiner in Vienna. One year of training prepared her for an 
assignment with the Deutsch Opernhaus in Berlin, where she made 
her d6but as Nedda in Fagliacct, Her success in Berlin brought her 
a contract from Vienna, where she scored her first major triumphs. 


April 9 

TT yMBERTO GioRDANo’s Andrea Chemer, last heard at the Met- 
^L/ ropolitan Opera House fifteen years ago, was revived to- 
night by the New York Qty Opera Company at the Qty Center. 
Though not one of the happiest achievements of the latter com- 
pany this season, the revival had its compensations, principally 
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in the performance of Enzo Mascheiini, baritone, who played 
the part of Gerard and brought down the house with his singing 
of the aria, “Nemico della patria,” in the third act. On the whole, 
however, the opera tended to drag and, at best, was given an ac- 
ceptable, though hardly inspiring, performance. Vivian Della 
Chiesa, who sang the role of Maddalena, was appearing with 
the company for the first time. Others in the cast were Vasso 
Argyris (Chenier), Rosalind Nadell (Bersi), and Mary Kreste 
(Vecchia). Laszlo Halasz conducted. 


April 11 

A CONCERT devoted entirely to music by Ernst Kfenek took 
place tonight at the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall of the 
University of Chicago under the auspices of the University’s de- 
partment of music. Incept for one work, The Seasons, for chorus 
a cappella (1925), the program consisted of comparatively re- 
cent compositions by Mr. Kfenek, dating from 1942 up to the 
present time. The most novel and interesting work of the evening 
was The Santa Fe Tivie Table, for mixed chorus a cappella, com- 
posed in 1945 and now receiving its first performance. To a text 
listing the names of railroad stations on the Santa Fe line from 
Albuquerque to Los Angeles, Mr. Kfenek had written a piquant 
score. 

Other works by Mr. Kfenek heard tonight were: Trio for 
Violin, Clarinet and Piano (1946); Sonata for Viola Solo, Op. 
92, No. 3 (1942); Sonata for Violin and Piano (1944-1945); 
String Quartet No. 7, Op. 96 (1944); Fiw Prayers, for women’s 
voices a cappella (1944); the motet, Mgrotavit Ezechias, for 
women’s voices and piano (1945). 

The composer officiated at the piano. Others participating 
in the program were: the Hamline University Choir, under 
Robert Holliday; William Willet, clarinetist; and the Pro Arte 
Quartet of the University of Wisconsin, the members of which 
are Rudolf Kolisch and Albert Rahier, violinists, Ger main Pro- 
vost, violist, and Ernst Friedlander, ’cellist. 
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It is a long road that stretches from the twelve-tone cercbralism 
of manjr of Mr. Kfenek’s works heard tonight, and the lusty, almost 
vulgar, jazz style of the opera, Spielt AufJ with which the 

composer first became internationally famous in 1924. Mr. Kfenek’s 
journey from jazz to atonalism — ^with a brief digression about a 
decade ago into Schubertian romanticism — ^is the revolution of an 
artist striving, as he puts it, “for an ever freer and more' incisive ar- 
ticulation of musical thought.” This pursuit of compression, econ- 
omy, and restraint has probably kept Air. Kfenek from enjoying 
wide popularity with the concert-going public, but it has undoubt- 
edly enabled him to exert a more influential creative force on his 
generation. 

The composer has been a permanent resident of this country since 
1938, his activities divided between composition and teaching. For 
several years he was a member of the faculty at Vassar College, but 
subsequently he joined the music department of Hamline University 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, where he is at the present time. 

April 13 . 

r WAS ANNOUNCED TODAY in New York Qty that fourteen mu- 
sicians were among the 122 scholars and artists awarded 
fellowships this year by the Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation. Eight of the fellowships were given for musical 
composition, the recipients being: Samuel Barber, Edward Toner 
Cone, Ross Lee Finney, Jerome Moross, Alex Nort^ Harold 
Samuel Shapero, and Louise Juliette Talma. Five grants were 
awarded in the field of musical history. They were won by: Dr. 
Dragan Plamenac, musicologist, for an edition of the collected 
worlcs of Johaimes Ockeghem, fifteenth-century Flemish com- 
poser; Dr. Walter Howard Rubsamen, assistant professor of 
music at the University of California in Los Angeles, for a his- 
torical and stylistic study of the music of the eighteenth-century 
ballad operas in England and the United States; Elaine Lambert 
Lewis, •writer, for a book on the folk-songs of New York Qty; 
Dr. Helen Margaret Heviutt, associate professor of music at 
the North Texas State College in Denton, Texas, for studies of 
secular choral music of Italy in the late fifteenth century; and 
Dr. George Herzog, assistant professor of anthropology at Co- 
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lumbia University, New York, for a book on music in primitive 
cultures. 

The fourteenth musician received a fellowship in a non-mu- 
sical field. He is Alfred Victor Frankenstein, music critic of the 
San Francisco Chromcle. Mr. Frankenstein’s project will be the 
writing of a book on the nineteenth-century American still-life 
painter, Michael Harnett. 

The Guggenheim Foundation was established by John Simon 
Guggenheim, former United States Senator, and Mrs. Guggenheim 
as a memorid to their son who died on April 26, 1922. It provides 
for one- and two-year fellowships — ^usually $2,500 a year — for re- 
search in all fields of knowledge, and for creative work in the arts. 
Since its inception, fifty-six Americans and four Latin Americans 
have been recipients of fellowships in musical composition. In addi- 
tion, there have been seventeen awards in the field of musical re- 
search. 

AS PART of the celebration commemorating the 250th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Parish of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church in New York, ^e Bach Choir of Bethlehem, directed 
by Ifor Jones, presented Bach’s Mass in B minor at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York City today. Admission was 
free, and the supply of tickets was exhausted two days after the 
aimouncement was made in the newspapers. More than nine 
thousand music lovers were present to hear a performance which, 
despite the problem of echo and blurred acoustics, was deeply 
moving and projected with reverence and feeling. The Bach 
Choir of some 250 voices was supplemented by fifty members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The soloists were: Lilian Knowles, 
contralto; Ruth Diehl, soprano; Lucius Metz, tenor; Edwin C. 
Steffe, basso; Alexander Zenker, violinist; William Kincaid, 
flutist; M. Tabuteau, oboist; Mason Jones, French horn player; 
Samuel Krause, trumpeter. E. Power Biggs assisted at the organ. 

Because of the duration of the Bach Mass, the performance 
was given in two sessions, the Kyrie and Gloria beginning at 
5 p.m. and, after an hour’s intermission, the Credo, Sanctus, 
and Agnus Dei at 7:30 p.m. The throng that attended the per- 
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formance established it as the largest musical event ev?r given at 
the cathedral. 

W HAT WAS PROBABLY the jSrst full-length professional recital 
of music for the trombone took place this afternoon at 
Town Hall, New York. The soloist was Davis Shuman, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Juilliard School of Music. Supported 
by Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, Leonid Hambro, pianist, and 
a string ensemble, Mr. Shuman performed the Brahms Trio in 
E-flat and the Beethoven Sonata in F major, in both of which 
the trombone replaced the original horn parts. Three works ex- 
pressly written for Mr. Shuman were ^0 heard: John Dun- 
can’s Divertimento for Trombone and String Ensemble; Sam 
Raphling’s Sonata for Trombone and Piano; and Frederick 
Jacobi’s Meditation, for trombone and piano. Paul Hindemith’s 
Sonata for Trombone and Piano completed the program. 

Mr. Shuman made out a good case for the trombone as a solo 
instrument, not only through his remarkable virtuosity, but 
also through his talent for preparmg a program rich in variety 
and contrasts. There was enough musicd interest in the concert 
today to prove that a trombone recital need not be that rarity 
in our musical life that it has been up to now. 

t 

April 14 

T he opening of the baseball season today saw the rather un- 
orthodox marriage over the radio of symphonic music and 
baseball scores. The New York “Yankees” of the American 
League inaugurated a program, “Symphonic Matinee,” this af- 
ternoon over WQXR, New York, to run each day for twenty- 
six weeks at a cost of $16,000 to the sponsors. Commercial 
notices during the program were ruled out. There would be no 
appeals for the purchase of baseball tickets. Only good music 
would be heard — ^together with the occasional announcement of 
the score of the day’s game in different innings. Col. Larry S. 
MacPhail, president of the New York team, informed the press 
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that the radio series formed a part of a detailed program to em- 
phasize the importance of baseball in American life. A patron of 
music and the arts and, according to reports, an accomplished 
pianist. Col. MacPhail felt certain that the Yankees would ob- 
tain worthwhile promotional benefits from their sponsorship 
of symphonic music. 


April 16 

T he last pltblic appearance in this country of Jascha Heifetz 
until 1949 took place at the Philharmonic Auditorium in 
Los Angeles tonight. Mr. Heifetz will tour Europe extensively 
before returning to the American concert stage. In superb form, 
the celebrated violinist presented a program that excited a 
packed auditorium to vocal enthusiasm: major works by Vi- 
valdi-Busch, Brahms, Bach, Saint-Saens, and a group of smaller 
pieces by various American composers. 


AN EXHILARATING PERFORMANCE of Solome, by Richard 
x\. Strauss, took place tonight at the Qty Center in New York. 
One of the more ambitious productions undertaken this spring, it 
added another feather to the cap of the young and enterprising 
company. Now and then in the course of the evening the critics 
were able to expose some weak spots in the singing or acting, 
but the opera as a whole won their enthusiastic favor. 

The version of Salcme used tonight was one that the com- 
poser arranged about two decades ago for a performance in 
Dresden, in which the title r 61 e was to be sung by a lyric so- 
prano instead of the dramatic soprano called for in the original. 
As a consequence, the orchestrd score was reduced, in order 
not to drown out the voice. In the opinion of many, the new 
version succeeded in achieving a better balance in the opera be- 
tween the singers and the orchestra. 

The lead tonight was taken by Brenda Lewis, a young lyric 
soprano who was praised equally for her beautiful singing and 
intelligent acting. Honors also went to the Herod, Frederick 
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Jagel, well known baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Mr. Jagel was appearing tonight for the first time with 
the New York Qty Opera Company. Another to share in the 
praise was Ralph Herbert, baritone, who sang the fiery and 
majestic role of the prophet Jochanaan. The other principals 
were Terese Gerson (Herodias) and William Home (Narra- 
both). Laszlo Halasz conducted. 


April 18 

A ONE-ACT OPERA by Roger Sessions, The Trial of Lticullus, 
received its first performance this evening at Wheeler HaU 
on the campus of the University of California in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. From its very inception, this was almost exclusively a 
university venture, for Mr. Sessions, a member of its music de- 
partment, wrote his opera with student performers in mind. 
Moreover, the original idea for the work germinated from a dis- 
cussion the composer had the previous summer with Henry 
Schnitzler, head of the University’s drama department (and son 
of the celebrated Viennese novelist, Arthur Schnitzler). 

The text of the opera is by Bertolt Brecht, who wrote it as an 
anti-Hitler radio play in 1939. “In setting the text,” the composer 
explains, “I have been guided ... by my strong convictions, 
first, that opera can become once more, as it has so often in the 
past, a vital dramatic medium; that music and drama are essential 
ingredients which must be welded into an ensemble in which 
neither is subservient to the other, and both essential elements of 
an indissoluble whole, and finally that the opera is, first of all, 
vocal music, and that characterization becomes stereot5^ed and 
one-dimensional if it is entrusted mainly to instruments.” 

There is very little melody in the opera, in the form^ sense of 
the term. Instead, the composer creates a complex musical tex- 
ture in which the words and action are interwoven. “I have 
sought,” writes Mr. Sessions, “to have each character speak in 
accents that should be his or her own, while at the same time a 
part of a convincing musical whole.” In this connection, Alfred 
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Frankenstein, .critic of the San Francisco Chromcle, pointed out 
that “the most remarkable feature of the opera from a purely 
esthetic point of view is the unparalleled suppleness of its decla- 
mation. . . . Through an exquisitely perfect adjustment of tone 
and word, Sessions achieves an incredibly clear-edged musical 
characterization of individuals, so that the music of each r 61 e 
projects its personality -with the utmost definition and point.” 

Air. Frankenstein explained further that the Brecht libretto 
“stresses the individual versus the social, and the individual’s 
power of choice with reference to the social good, which is 
clearly regarded as the highest good. The shade of Lucullus, 
the proud, great Roman general, is on trial before a jury com- 
posed of humble, little people, to determine his fate in the realm 
of the dead. Lucullus summons his witnesses — seven kings de- 
throned, fifty-three cities destroyed, the empire of Rome ex- 
tended into Asia, gold and booty brought back to the banks of 
the Tiber. In all this, the jury sees only dead soldiers, starvation, 
and wasted lands. But the record of Lucullus is not altogether 
black. He loved and shared good food, respected learning, and 
brought the cherry tree to Italy — at a cost of 8o,ooq lives. At the 
end, the jury retires to deliberate its verdict, but there is no 
question regarding its decision.” 

The entire production was staged with the utmost economy 
and simplicity, and achieved much of its force and effect 
through understatement. Demy Trevor sang the title role. 
Others in the cast were: Robert Wunderlich, Edgar Jones, Elsa 
Antonio, Henrietta Harris, Charles Thompson, Robert Soule, 
George O’Hara, Arabelle Hong, Martha Long, and Margaret 
Stewart. 

Coupled with The Trial of Lucullus was the first performance 
in the San Francisco Bay Region of Stravinsky’s UHistoire du 
Soldat, excellendy performed under the direction of Charles 
Cushing. 

T he world premiere of Constant Vauclain’s Symphony in 
One Movement opened the concert this afternoon of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the Academy of Music in that city. 
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Eugene Ormandy conducted. The remainder of the program 
consisted of: Dvofdk’s Symphony No. 5 in E minor (“From the 
New World”) and selections from Wagner’s Gotterdarmner- 
ung, with Dorothy Dow, soprano, as guest artist. 

1 ^. Vauclain’s Symphony, which he completed in October 
1945, is not an attempt to telescope the several movements of 
the symphonic form mto one but rather, in the words of the 
composer, “an effort to combine in one organic movement the 
variations in mood and tempo associated with symphonic writ- 
ing.” The prevailing mood of the work is somber, though there 
are contrasting elements interspersed throughout. 

Constant Vauclain was bom in Philadelphia in 1908 and studied 
music first privately with Harl McDonald, and later at the Curtis 
Institute with Rosario Scalero and Randall Thompson. For several 

? '’ears, Mr. Vauclain taught music at Princeton University, the Curtis 
nstitute, and at the New School of Music in Philadelphia. In Octo- 
ber 1947, he joined the music faculty of the School of Fine Arts of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

r WAS announced today in New York City that Joan Brainerd, 
lyric soprano, and William Masselos, pianist, were awarded 
prizes of $1,000 each in the Young Artists Auditions for 1947 
conducted by the National Federation of Music Clubs. A prize 
had also been contemplated for violinists, but none of the 194 
contestants in this division were found suitable. 

The two young winners were chosen from a total of 184 con- 
testants. They are scheduled to perform on April 2 1 in Detroit, 
in the course of the biennial convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

William Masselos was born in Colorado Springs, Colorado, twenty- 
six years ago. When he was eight, he settled in New York City where 
he began intensive study of the piano. Subsequently, he entered and 
was graduated from the Institute of Musical Art, where he studied 
under Carl Friedberg. When he was eighteen, he made his formal 
concert debut at Town Hall, New York, and sometime after that 
appeared a^the White House for a function given by Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 

Joan Brainerd, soprano from Hamden, Connecticut, began her 
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music study as a child in her native city. Since 1942, she has studied 
with Else Letting. In 1945, she won the Connecticut State Young 
Artists Auditions of the National Federation of Music Clubs. One 
year later, she won a contest conducted by the New York Madrigal 
Society. She appeared frequently over radio station WNHC in New 
Haven, and has appeared in leading r 61 es with the Montclair Operetta 
Qub. 


April 20 

T he most brilliant biennial convention in the history of the 
National Federation of Music Qubs opened today in De- 
troit. It was the first full-fledged national meeting of the organ- 
ization in six years, the two prior conventions having been post- 
poned because of transportation difficulties during the war. To 
add to the festive nature of the present occasion, the Federation 
was celebrating its fiftieth anniversary and outdid itself in the 
scope, importance, and lavishness of its convention program. 

'Ilie statistics alone were staggering. Well over three thousand 
people participated in the eight crowded days that made up the 
current biennial. Of these, six hundred were voting delegates, 
about one thousand were other delegates and visitors, some 1500 
were members of the federated choruses and instrumental en- 
sembles heard in performance, another twenty-one were profes- 
sional concert artists, and twenty were guest speakers. To this 
number could be added a large group of student and junior 
soloists. Headquarters were established in the ballrooms of the 
Book-Cadillac and Statler Hotels, and, as in past years, the con- 
vention program offered an event for practically every hour of 
the day right down to the closing session on April 27. 

Preliminary to the business of the convention, a tea was given 
this afternoon at the Book-Cadillac Hotel by the outgoing 
president, Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, who was assisted by past 
national presidents and by the regional vice presidents. A recital 
was then offered by Gizi Szanto, pianist. Following a precedent 
established by Mrs. Gannett, a pre-convention religious service 
was held in the evening at the Metropolitan Methodist Church, 
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in the course of which a program of sacred music was sung by a 
chorus of five hundred under John Warren Erb, choral chair- 
man of the Federation. The soloist was Martha Lipton, mezzo- 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company and a winner in 
the Federation’s Young Artists Contests in 1939. 

The internal business of the Federation got under way on the 
morning and afternoon of April 21. Some of the more important 
action included: an increase in dues, not only to meet higher 
costs but also to expand the many services rendered by the or- 
ganization; an increase in the number of board members from 
fifty to sixty; the addition of a fourth regional vice president; 
and the creation of the office of executive .vice president, a post 
that went to Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, of Providence, Rhode 
Island. To Mrs. Miller much of the success of the present con- 
vention could be attributed, for, until her election to the new 
office, she had been serving as chairman of the biennial program 
committee. 

Actually, the election results were not announced until the 
end of the week, April 26, after a meeting of the new board. 
Named as president to succeed Mrs. Gannett was Mrs. Royden 
J. Keith, of Chicago. The four regional vice presidents elected 
were: Mrs. Ralph A. Herbruck, of Dayton, Ohio (Northeast- 
ern); Mrs. A. A. Coult, of Nashville, Tennessee (Southeastern); 
Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, of Beloit, Wisconsin (Central); and 
Mrs. Ralph A. Comstock, of Pocatello, Idaho (Western). The 
office of recording secretary went to Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock, of 
Canton, Pennsylvania, and that of treasurer, to Mrs. Fredrik 
Marin, of East Lansing, Michigan. Mrs. Edwin C. Thompson, 
of Madison, Wisconsin, remained as historian. 

Other major decisions were to be evolved in the course of the 
wee*k. It was voted to hold the competition among finalists in the 
Young Artists Contests concurrently with the next biennial. 
This year (see April 18), the judging was conducted in New 
York City a few days prior to the convention, with only the two 
winners being heard at the Detroit sessions. In view of the na- 
tional importance of the jury and of the human interest inherent 
in the competition itself, it was felt that the finals would lend 
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further enhancement and add a touch of drama to the conven- 
tion. 

Resolutions were also passed urging the Department of State 
to place the arts on a par with science and education both in its 
own cultural program and through UNESCO. Further discus- 
sion centered about the project to rebuild the “Little Red 
House,” Nathaniel Hawthorne’s home at Tanglewood, Massa- 
chusetts, as an active musical shrine providing practice studios 
for students attending the Berkshire summer school. The plan, 
which had lain fallow during the war years, was received with 
enthusiasm, and many contributions were immediately forth- 
coming. 

Undoubtedly of most absorbing interest at the business meet- 
ings held during the convention week was the long report ten- 
dered by Mrs. Gannett covering the six years of her stewardship 
of the Federation. Modest about her own role, she related with 
justifiable pride the many accomplishments of the far-flung or- 
ganization and their impact upon the musical life of the country. 
With the support of approximately half a million members, the 
Federation had, among other things: fostered young artists, en- 
couraged native composers, established scholarships, distributed 
musical equipment (some two-and-a-half million items) among 
the Allied armed forces, instituted special programs at hospitals, 
assisted various festivals and other music projects, conducted 
intensive surveys on the state of music in America, and spon- 
sored numerous concerts, opera performances, and radio broad- 
casts. 

The first general sesion of the biennial, constituting the for- 
mal opening of the convention, was held on the evening of April 
21. Governor Kim Sigler, of Michigan, extended greetings to the 
delegates and there followed an elaborate musical program, a 
feature of which was the appearance of the two recent winners 
of the Young Artists Contests: Joan Brainerd, soprano, and 
William Masselos, pianist. Both gave convincing demonstrations 
of their ability and obviously pleased the large audience. ■ 

The highlight of the next day, April 22, was the convention 
banquet at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. The chief speaker of the 
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evening was Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music, who devoted his address to “American Music at the 
Crossroads.” Expanding a favorite theme, Dr. Hanson called 
upon creative musicians to assume a more dynamic role in the 
culture of the country. “It is high time we came out of the mu- 
seum. ... We must wake up; must write from the heart rather 
than from the mind, about the spiritual greatness of this country. 
The United States is in a new position of importance, prestige, 
and responsibility. The position of music is particularly impor- 
tant as a social force.” 

April 23 was designated American Music Day, and it was 
celebrated with a formidable array of concerts, in the course of 
which various choral groups were heard. One of them, the Phil- 
omel Singers, an ensemble of fifty voices, had come all the way 
from Seattle, Washington, to participate in the program. .An 
event long awaited by members of the Federation took place 
that evening in the Detroit Music Hall. It was the premiere of 
the Symphony No. i m A by John Powell, performed by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Karl 
Krueger. 

The work had been commissioned by the Federation in 1932 
and represented a long labor of love on the part of the composer. 
His objective was to make the symphony “a cross-section and 
synthesis of American folk music tradition.” Towards that goal 
he dedicated himself to protracted research in authentic source 
materials and to experimentation with the proper means of ex- 
pressing them symphonically. In the resultant work, each of the 
four movements attempts to distill the essence of a particular 
form of folk music. TThiey are marked: I. Allegro non troppo 
(The Country Dance); II. Allegretto sostenuto (The Folk- 
song); III. Adagio (The Ballad); and IV. Grave — ^Presto non 
tanto (The Ritual Dance) . Though a monumental achievement 
in its way, the symphony proved more of musicological than of 
esthetic interest. Its greatest strength lay in its masterful synthesis 
of the folk elements, but the very accomplishment produced a 
long (fifty minutes), over-elaborate structure lacking in suffi- 
cient inner contrasts and tending to create a rather monotonous 
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pattern out of the modal characteristics of the source material. 

Sanguine in its outlook, the day was destined to end on an un- 
expectedly sad note. During the afternoon, in the course of a 
spirited forum on the American composer, one of the speakers, 
John Gregg Paine, collapsed shortly after addressing the as- 
semblage. That night he died. Mr. Paine, a popular figure at 
music conventions, was widely known as the general manager 
of the American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
(ASCAP). 

The following day, April 24, was dedicated to opera, and 
once again the delegates enjoyed a schedule saturated with mu- 
sical performances, many of them given by former winners of 
the Young Artists Contests. Th^se included Paula Lenchner, 
soprano, Margaret Harshaw, contralto, Edward Kane, tenor, 
and Robert Weede, baritone. 

Another full day came with April 25, which was devoted to 
the United Nations. The various musical events succeeded ad- 
mirably in reflecting the cosmopolitan spirit that prevails in 
much of the musical life of the country. A special feature of the 
day was a panel discussion on “Music and the Cultural Arts as 
Media for the Promotion of International Goodwill.” Acting 
with both wit and erudition as moderator was Houston Peterson, 
Professor of Philosophy at Rutgers University and former di- 
rector of the famous Cooper Union Forum in New York Qty. 
To set the tone of the ^cussion. Dr. Peterson stated in the 
course of his introductory remarks: “Only chess players, artists, 
and mathematicians understand each other internationally. The 
benighted human beings who do not know each other’s art could 
spend all their time learning.” The chief speakers on the panel 
included: Lisa Sergio, radio commentator on world affairs; 
Theodore Newton, Canadian Cultural Attach^; and Olga Sam- 
aroff, concert pianist and teacher who also serves as chairman 
of the Federation’s Committee on International Music Relations. 
Each speaker, drawing on his own fund of experience, demon- 
strated the potentialities of music, as well as of the other arts, 
as a unifying factor in contemporary world civilization. The 
presiding ofiicer on this occasion was Mrs. Gannett, who had 
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as special guests on the platform representatives from Australia, 
Great Britam, France, Hungary, Netherlands, Poland, Uru- 
guay, and Yugoslavia. 

Youth Day came on April 26. Here the Federation had ample 
opportunity to demonstrate the manifold ways in which it had 
aided the young people of America toward the practice and en- 
joyment of music. In performance after performance held 
throughout the day, young artists of marked ability appeared 
as soloists and in various forms of ensemble. Junior, senior, and 
college age levels were aU adequately represented. To punctuate 
the musical proceedings, further discussion meetings and demon- 
stration sessions were conducted, this time dealing with the 
many aspects of the topic of the day. t 

By nightfall, the delegates were ready to 'concede that the 
current biennial had surpassed all previous conventions of the 
Federation. What weariness they may have felt in following the 
hectic pace of the week-long schedule evaporated in the spirit 
of accomplishment that prevailed. The convention had one more 
day to run, but it, like the first day, was a Sunday and was 
pitched in a quieter, more reflective mood. April 28 opened with 
the tradition^ White Breakfast, at which the musical program 
was provided by two choral groups and a string ensemble, aU 
from Detroit. It was here that Mrs. Gaimett gave her closing 
address. The orJy other business of the day was a meeting of the 
new board of the Federation. By then, the exodus of delegates 
from Detroit had already begun. 


April 24 

T he third and last day of the Princeton Bicentennial Con- 
ferences on Scholarship and Research in the Arts, held at 
Princeton, New Jersey, was devoted entirely to music. The day’s 
proceedings, which had been planned by Oliver Strunk, associate 
professor of music at Princeton and director of the conference, 
centered about the music of the Renaissance, in anticipation of 
the forthcoming publication by the Princeton University Press 
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of Alfred Einstein’s comprehensive history of the Italian madri- 
gal. A distinguished group of scholars and musicians attended the 
three sessions of the conference, which consisted of morning and 
afternoon meetings at the Princeton Inn and an evening concert 
at Proctor Hall. 

The chief item of interest in the morning was a paper, “Music 
and the Renaissance,” delivered by Otto Kinkeldey, special lec- 
turer on music at Harvard University. Dr. Kinkeldey revealed 
the wealth of information available to cultural historians on the 
role music played in illuminating and developing the Renaissance 
spirit. Presiding at this meeting was Curt Sachs, professor of 
music at New York University. 

In the afternoon, a well Imown musicologist from England 
took over the chairmanship. He was Egon Wellesz, of Oxford 
University, a disciple of Arnold Schoenberg and an exponent 
of the twelve-tone system. A paper was then read by Dr. Ein- 
stein on “Expression and Symbol in the Italian Madrigal.” A 
brilliant exposition, it provided the audience with a liberal 
specimen of the seemingly inexhaustible fund of scholarship that 
awaits them in his new book. 

The conference closed that evening with a program of part- 
songs of the sixteenth century, held under the direction of 
Randall Thompson, American composer who is also a member 
of the music faculty at Princeton. Included in the performance 
were works of exquisite beauty by Josquin Des Pr6s, Qaudio 
Monteverdi, and Orlando di Lasso. 


April 25 

A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CONTRAPUNTIST, whose WOrk haS all 

but disappeared from the repertory and is mentioned only 
in encyclopedias and the more detailed books on music history, 
was “rediscovered” tonight at Carnegie Hall, New York. He is 
Jacob Handl, also known by the Latin name of Jacobus Gallus, 
a composer of numerous choral worlts for the church. He was 
born at Carniola (in what is Yugoslavia today) in 1550, and 
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died in Prague in 1591, after having served as Kapellmeister to 
the Bishop of Ohniitz and as a cantor at St. Johann’s Cathedral in 
Prague. 

Six of Handl’s compositions were heard this evening: Media 
Vita, for double chorus of eight voices; Return Mundi and 
Ftieri CoTtcinite, for four women’s voices; Mirabile Mysterium, 
for five mixed voices; Fratres and Surrexit Christus, for four 
men’s voices; and Planxit David, for double chorus of eight 
voices. 

That the revival of interest in Handl was more than an act of 
antiquarian piety was strikingly demonstrated tonight, for his 
music proved refreshing in its vitality and appeal to the audience. 
The composer obviously possessed great skill in fusing poly- 
phonic adroitness with deep emotional content. Following the 
Handl group, the evening closed with a performance of the 
Mozart Requiem. 

Three choral groups combined to give this program: the 
Williams College Glee Club, conducted by Robert G. Barrow, 
the Bennington College Chorus and the Dessoff Choirs, both 
under Paul Boepple. The soloists were: Jean Carlton, soprano; 
William Hess, tenor; Mary Davenport, contralto; and Paul 
Matthen, basso. 


April 28 

T he tenth anniversary of the Louisville Philharmonic Or- 
chestra was celebrated today with the opening of a three- 
day festival, the “Kentuckian Jubilee of Music,” at the Jefferson 
County Armory in Louisville, Kentucky. 

This evening, an audience of 4,500 heard a stirring program 
that began with the cantata. Mom, Noon, and Night, by J. 
Michael Diack. Adapted from the music of Schubert and Schu- 
mann, it was sung by the Festival Choir of three hundred voices, 
assisted by a children’s chorus of 1500 and the Louisville Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Robert Whitney. The evening con- 
cluded with Verdi’s Requiem, performed by the Festival Choir 
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and the orchestra, with the following soloists: R0S9 Bampton, 
soprano; Herta Glaz, contralto; Frederick Jagel, tenor; and 
Mack Harrell, baritone. Edward Barret was the choral director. 

The following night, April 29, the Louisville Philharmonic, 
again directed by Mr. Whitney, gave a varied program in which 
Alec Templeton, pianist, participated as soloist. Mr. Templeton 
was heard in Grieg’s Concerto in A minor and in a group of his 
own inimitable solo improvisations. The remainder of the pro- 
gram was devoted to three famous overtures, each markedly 
different from the other in character: Weber’s to Oberon, Jo- 
hann Strauss’s to Die Fledermaus, and Tchaikovsky’s 1812. Join- 
ing the orchestra in the Tchaikovsky overture were five high 
school bands from Kentucky. 

The festival culminated on the evening of April 30 with a 
concert by the New York Philharmonic-S5rmphony Orchestra, 
directed by George Szell. The feature of the program was the 
S5miphony No. 2 in D major, by Brahms. A group of excerpts 
from Wagner’s music dramas completed the performance. 


April 29 

AS iHE o-EWCAX of its activities to commemorate the twenty- 
xX fifth anniversary of its founding, the Eastman School of 
Music in Rochester, New York, launched tonight its seventeenth 
aimual Festival of American Music. Eight programs were given 
over a period of a week, six at the Eastman Theater and the 
other two at Kilboume HalL 

Forty-four American works were presented, of which thirteen 
were performed for the first time anywhere. The premieres 
heard were: Serenade, by Wa5me Barlow; Quartet No. 2 and 
Symphony No. 2 by Anthony Donato; Cortcerto Rctpsodico, 
for ’cello and orchestra, by Carl Fuerstner, with Luigi Silva as 
soloist; the radio version of Merry Mount (which was broadcast 
over NBC on the “Orchestras of the Nation” series), by 
Howard Hanson; Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, by Her- 
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bert Inch, with Jacques Gordon as soloist; Piano Concertino, by 
Kent Kennon, with Paul Parmelee as soloist; Evocation Sym- 
phony, by George McKay; Sinfonia, by Peter Mennin; Seem, 
by Burrill Phillips; Partita, by Gardner Read; Suite for Band, 
Op. 26, by Burnet Tuthill; and Music for Flute and Strings, by 
Elliott Weisgarber, with Walfrid Kujala, soloist. 

Two works which had been performed privately before were 
heard publicly for the first time: Thomas Canning’s Fantasy on 
a Hymn Tune and Frederick Woltmann’s Symphony for Voice 
and Orchestra, based on poems of Walt Whitman. The soloist 
in the latter work was Isleta Gayle, soprano. 

The musical organizations participating in the festival were: 
Eastman School Junior Symphony Orchestra, Paul White con- 
ducting; Eastman School Choir, under the direction of Herman 
Genhart; Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra and Eastman 
School Senior Symphony Orchestra, both directed by Howard 
Hanson; Eastman School Symphony Band and Eastman School 
Little Symphony Orchestra, both under the baton of Frederick 
Fennell; and the Gordon String Quartet, the members of which 
are Jacques Gordon and Urico Rossi, vioHnists, David Dawson, 
violist, and Fritz Magg, ’cellist. 

T oday, Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, acting president of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, announced that this year’s 
AHce M. Ditson Award was bestowed upon Alfred Wallenstein, 
conductor and music director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The citation read, in part: “Since 1936 he has become 
one of the leading conductors of the country, first as music di- 
rector of the Mutual Broadcasting Company, and more recently 
as conductor and music director of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic. In these positions he has brought great prestige to the 
fraternity of American musicians by his brilliant musicianship, 
his energetic and imaginative leadership, and his unfailing serv- 
ices to the recognition and develf^ment of the American com- 
poser.” Mr. Wallenstein is the third American conductor to 
receive this award, which entails a grant of $1,000. 
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'*The late Alice M. Ditson, a wealthy music lover, had provided in 
her will that the residue of her estate, estimated at $400,000, be 
turned over to Columbia University for the establishment of a per- 
manent fund, the net income to be used to aid musicians and, in gen- 
eral, to further the cause of good music. A special committe of prom- 
inent musicians, including Douglas Moore and Otto Luening, both 
members of the music department at Columbia, was appointed to al- 
locate the income along the lines designated. 

Established in 1940, the Ditson Fund has sponsored an annual fes- 
tival of contemporaiy American music (beginning with the spring of 
1945), has commissioned new works, and has awarded grants to 
composers and others who have made significant contributions to the 
musical life of the country. 



MAY 


May 1 

F or the music critics of America, May-Day was the occasion 
for some soul-searching. Behind them lay eight of the busiest 
months they had ever spent in reporting the state of music in 
America, months of evaluating the work of composers, perform- 
ers, and musical organizations, of tearing them to shreds or pat- 
ting them on the head as they felt the case might warrant. To- 
day, about one hundred of these observers turned their attention 
from the concert platform to gaze inwardly, a process that re- 
quired some of the medicinal measures they had frequently 
recommended to others. They were among the many invited 
guests who attended the opening of a three-day Symposium on 
Music Giticism at Harvard University, the first venture of 
this scope ever attempted in the country. 

That the symposium would grapple with basic issues was 
made clear in the preliminary announcement issued by the host. 
Harvard’s music department. In part, it read; “With the devel- 
opment of communications in recent years has come a vast in- 
crease in the number of people having access to music of aU 
kinds. Formerly almost the exclusive privilege of the large urban 
centers, good music is now reaching the small and more isolated 
communities, while in the great cities there is no level of eco- 
nomic or social privilege that it does not touch. Under these 
conditions musicians, artists and all concerned with our coun- 
try’s cultural life must feel a double urgency: first, to help the 
new army of listeners by providing them with a greater number 
of competent guides and interpreters; and second, to foster those 
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institutions upon which it is incumbent to maintain the highest 
standards of musical taste and performance.” 

The specific aim of these meetings was, therefore, “to initiate 
a fundamental reexamination of the principles of music criticism 
and a discussion of critical problems brought into prominence 
by conditions in modem society.” 

The three days of the symposium followed a similar pattern. 
They opened with a session at Sanders Theater, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, at which papers specially prepared for the occa- 
sion were read. Opportunity was then provided for discussion 
of the papers among chairman and speakers, and for the answer- 
ing of questions submitted by members of the audience. The 
evenings brought respite in the form of recitals, held in various 
au^toriums of the city, at which almost all of the music was 
being heard for the first time. Any self-consciousness the critics 
may have felt earlier in the day soon vanished in the familiar 
ambient of the concert hall. 

The first session was opened by Archibald T. Davison, pro- 
fessor of music at Harvard who acted as chairmain of the meet- 
ing. Following a brief address of welcome by Paul H. Buck, 
provost of the university, a paper, “The Raison ^Eire of Criti- 
cism in the Arts,” was read by E. M. Forster, British novelist 
and essayist, who came from England by plane for the express 
purpose of participating in the symposium. The only other paper 
of the day was presented by the American composer, Roger Ses- 
sions, who discussed “The Scope of Music Criticism.” That eve- 
ning, again at Sanders Theater, the Walden String Quartet was 
heard in a program given over entirely to the premiere of three 
works that had been commissioned for the symposium: String 
Quartet No. 3, by Walter Piston; String Trio, Op. 45, in one 
movement, by Arnold Schoenberg; and String Quartet No. 6, 
by Bohuslav Martimi. The members of the ensemble were: 
Homer Schmitt and Bernard Goodman, violinists, Eugene 
Weigel, violist, and Robert Swenson, ’cellist. 

Three papers were read at the session on May 2. They were: 
“The Critical Nature of a Work of Art,” by Edgar Wind, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Smith College; “The Performer as 
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Critic,” by Olga Samaroff, concert pianist and teacher; and “The 
Art of Judging Music,” by Virgil Thomson, music critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune. The chairman of the meeting was 
Alfred Frankenstein, music critic of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
In the evening, a performance of new choral music was given at 
Memorial Church, Cambridge, by the Collegiate Chorale, under 
the direction of Robert Shaw. Here, again, the music had been 
commissioned by Harvard’s music department and was receiving 
its first public performance. Three compositions were heard; 
Apparebit Repentim Dies, a setting of an early medieval poem, 
for mixed chorus and brasses, by Paul Hindemith; La Terra, 
based on Book I of Virgil’s Georgies, for chorus and oi^an, by 
G. Francesco Malipiero; and In the Beginning, drawn from the 
first two chapters of Genesis, for mezzo-soprano and chorus a 
cappella, by Aaron Copland. Assisting in the Hindemith work 
were brass players from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mary 
Crowley was the organist in the Malipiero piece, and Nell Tange- 
man the soloist in the Copland. 

For the concluding day of the symposium, Olin Downes, 
music critic of the New York Times, served as chairman. The 
following papers were presented: “The Consequences of the Re- 
corded Performance,” by Otto Kinkeldey, visiting lecturer on 
music at Harvard University; “The Equipment of the Music 
Journalist,” by Paul H. Lang, professor of music at Columbia 
University and editor of The Musical Quarterly; and “The Fu- 
ture of Musical Patronage in America,” by Huntington Cairns, 
secretary of the National Gallery in Washington. The evening 
was devoted to a dance program by Martha Graham and her 
company, held in the auditorium of the Cambridge High and 
Latin School. The program, made possible through the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation in the Library of Congress, of- 
fered two works: a premierfe, Night Journey, with music by 
William Schuman, and a repetition of Dark Meadow, with music 
by Carlos Chivez. The settings for both dances were created by 
Isamu Noguchi. The orchestra was conducted by Louis Horst. 

With the very first paper of the symposium, the critics found 
themselves running the gauntlet, the validity of their profession 
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being attacked right down to its roots. Mr. Forster began his talk 
in a vein of self-deprecation: “I am not a musician, I am not even 
a critic, and it seemed somewhat impertinent to fly the Atlantic 
to address people who are both.” It was soon apparent, however, 
that the speaker was well versed not simply in music but also in 
an area of interest common to all the arts, the creative process 
itself. In essence, that process is non-rational. The artist “lets 
down as it were a bucket into his subconscious, and draws up 
something which is normally beyond his reach. He mixes this 
thing with his normal experiences, and out of the mixture he 
makes a work of art.” Criticism, on the other hand, to fulfill its 
own purpose properly, must be didactic, theoretical, analytic. 
Thus, between artist and critic lies an impassable gulf. “The 
critical state has many merits and employs some of the h^hest 
and subtlest faculties of man. But it is grotesquely remote from 
the state responsible for the works it affects to expound.” Mr. 
Forster brought some cold comfort to his audience by justify ing 
criticism— what was left of it— in the light of its minor activities, 
the least debatable of which was its stimulation of the reader. 
“Journalism and broadcasting have their big opportunity here. 
Unsuited for synthesis or andysis, they can send out the winged 
word that carries us off to examine the original.” 

It took a professional philosopher, a day later, to restore the 
critics to their usual state of confidence. Speaking merely from 
notes and obviously retorting to Mr. Forster’s attack. Dr. Wind 
rejected the concept that the creative process is nourished ex- 
clusively by the subconscious. Indeed, the greater the work of 
art, the more actively does the artist exercise his own critical 
faculty. To drive this point home, the speaker brought up many 
examples of the detailed manner in which great artists of the 
past had examined and shaped their work in progress. Having 
^ablished a bridge between artist and critic. Dr. Wind then 
indicated how the latter could go beyond analysis of the work 
of ait to a consideration of its influence on the minds and hearts 
of the observer. When the artist deals with human values, the 
tritic should evaluate in terms of the ethical as well as the 
esthetic. 
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For weeks to come, the Forster- Wind controversy would be • 
debated in the columns of many of the critics who attended the 
Harvard, symposium. It probably represented the purposes of 
this conference in their most fundamental aspect, but there were 
also other valuable — and more specific — contributions to the 
three-day meeting. 

Mr. Sessions defined the critic’s task as one more closely iden- 
tified with the work of the composer than that of the performer. 
His major objective should be to discern and discourse upon the 
cultural values inherent in any given work. These values, in turn, 
have less to do with the craftsmanship of the composer than with 
the nature of his conception, which can be understood only if, 
in addition to his regular equipment, the critic possesses musical 
“instinct.” 

Mme. Samaroff made a vigorous plea for the decentralization 
of rnusic in America. At present, the booking managers are 
largely dependent on the nod of the music critics of New York 
Qty, for it is difficult otherwise to receive engagements for their 
artists in the concert courses of the nation. “The New York 
critics probably have no desire to carry the burden of such a 
responsibility; the managers do not belittle the value of reviews 
in the papers of other cities, but the buyers of artists demand the 
New York accolade, as they once required that of Europe.” 
As a remedy, she suggested an exchange of critics between news- 
papers in various cities. The speaker went on to condemn the 
notion of criticism as fault-finding. Attacking a composer, per- 
former, or musical institution was often not an act of courage or 
critical independence, but rather the vestige of a primitive urge 
to inflict torture for the sake of enjoying the spectacle. 

A lighter but no less important contribution was made by 
Virgil Thomson, who described his version of the inner work- 
ings of the critic’s mind. It revealed a well upholstered and rather 
undogmatic mentality: “It is not the yes or no of a judgment 
that is valuable to other people but rather the methods by which 
these have been elaborated, defended and expressed” Air. 
Thomson proceeded to give detailed suggestions how to employ 
these methods, stage by stage, from the initial impact of the 
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music on the critic’s ears to the final over-all judgment. He 
closed with what may have been an allusion to Mr. Forster’s 
address: “You will note that I have said nothing about com- 
municating one’s passion about a work. I have not mentioned it 
because it presents no problem; it takes place automatically and 
inevitably.” 

To Dr. Kinkeldey, the invention of recording techniques 
ranked in significance with that of the printing press. Peering 
into the future, he declared that music would be heard as it 
sounded to its contemporaries and as the composer intended it 
to be played. It was not too farfetched, moreover, to picture the 
composer recording his music directly with the aid of new 
devices. Dwelling on the present importance of recordings. Dr. 
Kinkeldey stressed their great service to new music. Instead of 
being dependent on the printed score or infrequent public per- 
formances, the critic could saturate himself to his heart’s content 
in a work that he might otherwise have to neglect. 

The music critic must be equipped, by education and experi- 
ence, to restore the composer to his rightful place of importance. 
This was the tenor of Dr. Lang’s address, an uncompromising 
insistence on standards of the highest integrity. Too often has a 
meaningful appreciation of creative genius given way to a glori- 
fication of the performer, and there are not many musical jour- 
nalists who possess the requisite training to correct the situation. 
As a result, most contemporary music and much of the great 
music of the past is sulfering neglect. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary paper of the symposium was 
the concluding one, delivered quietly by Mr. Cairns. The com- 
poser, he stated, is gradually losing his professional status, for he 
is finding it increasingly difiicult to earn his livelihood from his 
music. With the growth of collectivization and the shrinking of 
the great fortunes, he cannot expect much more from private 
patronage. On the other hand, to depend on subsidies from the 
government or industry, should they be., forthcoming, would 
lead to a stereotyped art and eventual sterility. Under these new 
economic circumstances, the composer would not disappear, but 
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would probably turn to a subsidiary occupation for a living, en- 
gaging in his creative activity as an amateur. 

The Harvard symposium, three solid days of discussion, left 
its audience with a welter of ideas, opinions, and suggestions, 
much of it to be slowly digested over the ensuing weeks and 
months. The aftertaste was not uniformly favorable. Some of 
the critics, reporting the event in their newspapers, took excep- 
tion to the procedure of the meetings, which limited discussion 
of the addresses to written questions submitted in advance. 
Others found that most of the papers suffered from too general 
an approach, ignoring many of the practical problems faced by 
the working critic. The feeling was almost unanimous, however, 
that the symposium had added stature and meaning to a major 
activity in the. musical life of the country. The final verdict 
would probably rest with a rereading of the papers presented at 
the symposium, scheduled for publication by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

In the nature of things, no performances of new music in 
America could have enjoyed the professional attention of so 
many critics as the two concerts and the dance recital given on 
the evenings of the Harvard symposium period. Befitting the oc- 
casion, there were seven world premieres of works by noted 
contemporary composers. Only one work. Dark Meadow, 
which closed Martha Graham’s program, had ever been pre- 
sented publicly before. 

About the only element on which the audience could agree 
was the uniformly high quality of the performances themselves. 
Otherwise, the opinions tended to vary with the individual out- 
look of the listener towards what he considered significant 
among the trends in modem music. 

Mr. Piston’s quartet, as played by the Walden ensemble, re- 
vealed once again the urbane logic and economy that has char- 
acterized the composer. Despite its ingenious rhythmic pattern, 
to some ears it sounded “emotionally dry and academic” — ^while 
to others it was “filled with emotional warmth.” The Schoen- 
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berg trio, the high spot of the evening, called upon every re- 
source of the players. It was powerful in its sonorities, almost 
violent in its expressiveness, yet to the many who either dislike 
or minimize the substance of the composer’s unconventional 
methods it was litde more than a series of rude discontinuities. 
Pro or con, the audience listened with extreme interest. In con- 
trast, Mr. Martini’s quartet ingratiated itself with its melodic 
charm, and was “unaffected, flowing and honest music” or suf- 
fered from “conventionality of material and prolixity,” depend- 
ing on the hearer. 

Probably the most exciting choral work, on the evening of 
May 2, was Mr. Hindemith’s Apparebit Repentim Dies, a fact 
fhaf could be attributed, in part at least, to the brilliant assistance 
of the brass players from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Deal- 
ing with an anonymous poet’s vision of the day of judgment (the 
text was written sometime before 700 A.D.), the’ music was 
inexorable in its driving counterpoint. Here, too, the critical 
opinion ranged from: “He captured somethiag of the exaltation, 
the terror and the devotion of the original poem,” to: “The 
music was overpowering but not altogether convincing.” There 
was less disagreement over Mr. Malipiero’s ha Terra. For what 
occasional effective moments it created in its treatment of the 
Georgies, it suffered as a whole from a prolonged and rather 
monotonous pastoral mood which even the sporadic grumblings 
of the organ could not relieve. In the Beginning, by Aaron 
Copland, featured the solo voice with choral responses and in- 
terludes a cappella. The writing possessed many of the virtues that 
have been attributed to the composer, its sense of drama being 
enhanced by his intelligence and versatility -with dissonance. The 
effect was “utterly charming,” if one looked upon the story of 
Greation as a beautiful fable, but “seemed to lack inner compul- 
sion,” if one anticipated a sense of cosmic wonder. 

Martha Graham’s Night Journey, which opened her program 
on the night of May 3, is her third work of recent composition 
dealing with a classical Greek theme. This time it was the story 
of Oedipus and Jocasta and, as stated in the program notes, “the 
action takes place in Jocasta’s heart at the instant when she 
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recognizes the ultknate terms of her destiny.” Miss Graham 
danced the r61e of Jopasta, and Erick Hawkins that of Oedipus. 
The remainder of the cast consisted of a chorus of six women 
led by a seer, the latter part being taken by Mark Ryder. 

Mr. Schuman’s music, which had been commissioned by the 
Coolidge Foundation, underscored effectively the growing trag- 
edy of the dance-drama. It was “dark and portentous,” reported 
John Martin, dance critic of the New York Times. “As in his 
only previous score for the dance, that for Anthony Tudor’s 
UndertoiD, he relies for his dramatic effect largely upon persist- 
ence and iteration, which direct their attack upon the nerves. It 
is a substantial score, however, and a completely appropriate 
one.” Most of the other critics present tended to agree. 


May 3 

A STRIKING CONCERT PERFORMANCE in English of Wagner’s 
. Die Meister singer, presented this evening at the Township 
Auditorium, Columbia, South Carolina, brought the three-day 
Columbia Spring Festival of Music to an impressive culmination. 
Participating in this performance were the Southern Symphony 
Orchestra, the Columbia Choral Society, and the Glee Club of 
Furman University, all under the direction of Carl Bamberger. 
The principal performers were Henri Cordi as Walther, Eliza- 
beth Bollinger as Eva, and Ralph Herbert as Hans Sachs. 

The festival began two evenings earlier, on May i, with a con- 
cert by Patrice Munsel, coloratura soprano, supported by the 
Southern Symphony Orchestra. On the following evening, Jan 
Peerce, tenor, and the orchestra were heard. Mr. Bamberger con- 
ducted on both occasions. 

These concerts brought to a close the series of ten star-studded 
events given here in the course of the season under the auspices 
of the Columbia Music Festival Association. Though mtema- 
tionally famous concert artists were featured in the series, much 
of the success of the festival could be attributed to the impressive 
showing of the orchestra under Mr. Bamberger, who was com- 
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pleting his fourth consecutive spring season as its musical direc- 
tor. In all, the orchestra was heard at seven performances, six of 
them in the series and one, on April Z7, a guest appearance at 
Qemson College. 

Since its inception in 1935, the Columbia Music Festival had gone 
far towards achieving its purpose; “To bring great music within the 
reach of all our people; to create in our children a love of the beau- 
tiful; to encourage South Carolina artists toward high achievement; 
to stimulate generally an appreciation of music’s magic art.” Founded 
by James and Ann Perry, its initial function was to provide the Co- 
lumbia Choral Society with an opportunity to sing with orchestra. 
This brought about the establishment of the Southern Symphony 
Orchestra under Hans Kindler as guest conductor. The orchestra was 
soon enlarged, and Hans Schwiege was appointed musical director. 
He was succeeded by Edwin McArthur im 1942 who, in turn, was 
followed two years later by Carl Bamberger. 


May 4 

T he New York City chapter of the American Federation of 
Musicians, Local 802, initiated today a series of 187 free 
concerts and other musical performances, scheduled to be given 
over a six-week period in schools, veterans hospitals, old-age 
homes, and orphanages in the city and adjacent Nassau and 
Suffolk counties. This afternoon’s concert, provided by a forty- 
four-piece symphony orchestra under Robert Shaw, took place 
at the Bronx Veterans Hospital. 

On the agenda were 150 concerts of symphonic music and 
jazz, the remaining events being given over to more intimate 
performances by strolling musicians in the hospital wards. This 
large-scale program, entailing an expenditure of $ioi,ooo was 
made possible through the record and transcription royalty fund 
created by the Federation a year ago, and is the first part of a 
larger national program. The fund provided $9 1,000 for the 
New York Qty area, the remaining $10,000 representing a con- 
tribution from Local 802 towards administrative costs. Approxi- 
mately $50,000 of the total appropriation was allocated for the 
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Army and Navy hospitals, another $30,000 to the public schools, 
and the remaining $20,000 to the old-age homes and orphan asy- 
lums. 

P RESIDENT Harry S. Truman endorsed the celebration of 
National and Inter-American Music Week, which began to- 
day and ended on May 1 1, and was observed in several thousand 
communities throughout the country. He also accepted the 
chairmanship of the honorary committee of Governors for this 
event. 

In a letter sent to C. M. Tremaine, secretary of the Music 
Week committee, the President wrote: “Observance of National 
and Inter-American Music Week is of especial significance this 
year as the nations of the world work toward that better under- 
standing which is the basis of lasting peace. One way to achieve 
a mutual understanding is to break down the barriers of com- 
munication between the peoples of the world. Music, as the only 
universal language, is an effective medium for use in attaining this 
goal. 

“Music is needed today no less than during the war, when it 
contributed so greatly to the morale of our people, at home and 
abroad. We have discovered that the building of international 
good-will calls for harmonizing influences in which all nations, 
regardless of their language, culture or political beliefs, can share. 
Music is one of those influences.” 

The National and Inter-American Music Week Committee is a 
cooperative body representing many civic, social, and patriotic 
groups, as well as organizations whose purpose it is to encourage the 
performance and enjoyment of music by the general public. It 
started with a series of local observances, following the example of 
New York’s first Music Week in 1920. In 1924, it initiated a sjm- 
chronized national celebration through the efforts of C. M. Tre- 
maine, then, as now, secretaiy of the committee. The first week in 
May was chosen as the time for the celebration. 

The committee is made up of the presidents of thirty-three na- 
tional organizations. The first chairman was the late Otto H. Kahn, 
noted music patron, who was succeeded at his death by David Sar- 
noff, president of the Radio Corporation of America. There is also 
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an honorary committee of Governors, with the President of the 
United States usually serving as honorary chairman. 


May 5 

B elated recognition came to one of the most original, inven- 
tive — and one of the most neglected — ^American composers 
of our time. Charles Ives, now seventy-two years old, received 
today the 1946 Pulitzer Prize in music “for distinguished musical 
composition.” The work which won him the award was his 
Symphony No. 3, composed thirty-six years ago but first per- 
formed in New York City on May 12, 1946, in the course of an 
all-Ives program, at which time ifeamed a special citation from 
the New York Music Critics Circle. 

For almost half a century, Charles Ives has been composing 
music that strikes boldly in new directions. He was one of the 
first of American polytonalists and polyrhythmists, and did not 
hesitate to pioneer in modem music long before pioneering be- 
came the fashion among our creative musicians. It is not puffing 
his importance to claim that his experiments influenced, directly 
or inffirectly, an entire generation of composers. With an un- 
orthodox concept of harmonic writing (“I found I could not go 
on using the familiar chords — ^I found something else”), with a 
revolutionary science of tonality, with an iconoclastic use of 
rhythm, he discovered a new world of music. 

Probably no major American composer has suffered such com- 
plete neglect at the hands of his contemporaries as Mr. Ives. Year 
after year, he produced works of remarkable character, yet the 
concert world ignored him completely; and only a handful of 
musicians were even aware of his existence. Indeed, even up to 
the present time, none of his symphonies had been played by a 
leading American orchestra; and some of his greatest choral 
writings and piano works had yet to be given a public hearing. 

Two principal factors accounted for this strange neglect. His 
music was for many years so far ahead of its time, that it was not 
understood, let alone appreciated, even by trained musicians. 
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Then, his almost psychopathic reticence, which made him, for 
the major part of his life, a recluse at his home in West Redding, 
Connecticut, discouraged public attention. Mr. Ives was not the 
man to court fame, expediency or opportunism being foreign to 
his nature. 

For Mr. Ives, composing music satisfied an inner necessity. 
Most of his works were written during leisure hours, while he 
was pursuing a successful career as an insurance broker. He pre- 
ferred to bide his time, waiting for the world of music to beat a 
path to his door, rather than try to break down the indifference 
of unreceptive conductors and performers, Now that recognition 
had cdme, he accepted it with the quiet self-assurance of a great 
creator who knew all along that it would arrive, not with the 
frustration and bitterness of an artist who felt that it had come 
too late. 

The art of Charles Ives is essentially American, native to the 
core, the expression of American backgrounds and experiences. 
This phase of his creativity received probably its fullest descrip- 
tion and appreciation from the late Paul Rosenfcld in Discoveries 
of a Music Critic:* 

% 

Ives is nothing if not a nationalistic American composer. The 
forces conveyed by his music are deeply, typically American, They 
are the essences of a practical people, abrupt and nervous and ec- 
static in their movements and manifestations — ^brought into play 
with a certain reluctance and difficulty, but when finally loosed, 
jaggedly, abruptly, almost painfully released, with something of an 
hysteric urgency; manifested sometimes in bucolic irony and bur- 
lesque and sometimes in a religious and mystical elevation, but almost 
invariably in patterns that have a paroxysmal suddenness and abrupt- 
ness and violence. . . . Ives has indeed felt the spiritual and moral 
forces of America past and present not only through American folk 
music, but through literary and other artistic expressions too. Per- 
haps the richest, most inclusive, most beautifully formed and drawn 
of all his pieces, the Sonata, Concord^ Mass.; 1840-60, apparently 
flows from an experience including a discovery of the spint of tran- 
scendentalism as it was contained in the prophetic Emerson, the fan- 
tastic Hawthorne, the sturdily sentimental Alcotts, the deeply earth- 

* Reprinted by permission from Discoveries of a Music Critic, by Paul Roseu- 
feld, copyright 1936, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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conscious and lovingly submissive Thoreau. Another piece, the 
scherzo of the Fourth S)miphony, flows from an experience inclusive 
of a nn r hft'- sense of Hawthorne, derived in particular from The Ce- 
lestial Railroad; while the cantata Lincoln, on Edwin Markham’s 
words, indicates a creative comprehension quite as much of the fig- 
ure of the great commoner as of the spirit of the swan of Staten Is- 
land; and the many songs on the words of American poets from 
Whitman down to Louis Untermeyer and Fenimoi-e Cooper, Jr., and 
prose men including President Hadley and even obscure newspaper- 
men, the connection of experiences with their verse and prose. And 
further works demonstrate a stimulation through still other media 
than musical or literary ones. There is the first of the Three Places 
in New England; called The Shaw Monument in Boston Common, 
it conveys a feeling partially crystallized by the St.-Gaudens. And 
there is the third of them. The Housatonic at Stockbridge; and it re- 
fers to a crystallizing object neither artistic nor human: the sweep of 
the vernal river. 

Thus, musically gifted, Ives has been put in the way of the sono- 
rous expression of American life, paralleling — ^possibly because of the 
circuinstance that he was used, from boyhood up, to expressing him- 
self in terms of the traditio na l forms — ^the Russian music of Mus- 
sorgsky, the Magyar of Bartok, the Spanish of de Falla. His char- 
acteristically American, jaggedly ecstatic, variously electric and 
rapturous, almost invariably spasmodic sonorous forms are criticisms, 
like theirs, of the folk music and the folk itself. Humorous to the 
paroxysmal point in the case of Bam Dance, In the Inn, and the 
Scherzo of the Fourth Symphony; traversed by an acute sensuous- 
ness and voluptuousness in the case of In the Night; cataclysmically 
passionate as in The Housatonic at Stockbridge; or rapturous with 
the quality of slowly groping, reaching intellectual processes (The 
Shaw Momment) or with those of rehgious, prophetic, mystically 
intuitive moments and their ingredients of insight, faith in the human 
impulse to perfection, knowledge of the breath of earth (General 
Booth Enters Heaven, Emerson, The Alcotts, Thoreau) — ^his whole 
so very American expression puts us in touch and harmony, like 

E rose by Twain and Anderson, Cummings or Thoreau and all who 
ave conveyed American essences with fullness and love and beauty, 
with forces constant in our fellows, selves, soil, and thus with the 
whole American idea. We, feel its parts and their connections, and 
the breath of the whole. 

And the fates have been very generous. They have not even pre- 
confined Ives to a single medium of expression. He has been able to 
represent his feelings of American life in a prose that, manly as it is 
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racily American, conveys them if not as broadly, nonetheless as truly 
as the musical medium does. Essays before a Sonata, reading-matter 
intended primarily as a preface or apology for his second piano 
sonata, Concord, but isolated in a small companion volume for the 
reason that inclusion with the notes would have made the musical 
volume as cumbersome as baroque, contributes, together with the 
composer’s very interesting assertion of and generalization about 
sound’s much-questioned ability to convey material, moral, intellec- 
tual, or spiritual values, four most poetically penetrating criticisms 
for the “subjects” of the four movements of the work. Another juicy 
essay of Ives’ is suiExed to the volume in which he has collected a hun- 
dred and fourteen of his two-hundred-odd songs. Like Essays before 
a Sonata, it also is a sort of smaller twin to the work it is intended to 
illuminate. This particular one, privately printed too, and now, also, 
the lucky windfall of second-hand music shops, is one of the Amer- 
ican books: not only for the reason that it contains most of Ives’ first- 
rate lyrics, among them “Evening” (Milton), “The New River,” 
“Charlie Rudage,” “Like a Sick Eagle” (Keats), “Walt Whitman” 
and others, but equally for the reason that its very form expresses a 
distincdy American mode of feeling. That form is extremely miscel- 
laneous. It juxtaposes within a narrow compass — ^indeed, die volume 
is a sort of record of Ives’ entire development — one hundred and 
fourteen songs very heterogeneous in point of size, since some are 
but a few measures long and others cover pages; very heterogeneous 
in point of idiom and style, for some are based on borrowed and 
others on original material, and some are diatonic and others im- 
pressionistic and others atonal; very heterogeneous too in point of 
spirit, since certain are homely, certain racy, certain humorous, and 
others delicate, or intimate, or spiritual; and in point of value, too, 
since certain are crudely or lightly drawn, and others finely, poig- 
nantly, and powerfully. But out of that misceUaneousness, extreme 
for all the visibility of the personal thread in the intensely disparate 
fabrics, an idea greets us: the idea that all things possessing breath of 
their own, no matter how dissimilarly and to what differing degrees, 
are ultimately consonant. That is good Americanism, and the post- 
script but re-expresses that feeling and that idea in .the maxim, 
“Everything from a mule to an oak, which nature has given life, has 
a right to that life; whether they [its values] be approved by a hu- 
man mind or seen with a human eye, is no concern of that right.” 
And when the prose runs: “I have not written a book for money, for 
fame, for love, for kindlings. I have merely cleaned house. All that 
is left is on the clotheslines,” we merely recognize anew the Ameri- 
can speaking with the spirit of the Artist. 
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That is Ives: the American as an artist, as a composer, and the 
foremost of the Americans who have expressed their feeling of life 
in musical forms. 

Charles Ives was born in Danbury, Connecticut, on October 
20, 1874, the son of a bandmaster in General Grant’s army. He 
received part of his early musical training from his father and 
another part from his own inclination towards listening to band 
concerts. After his father’s death, Mr. Ives studied with Dudley 
Buck and Rowe Shelley, and subsequently at Yale University 
with Horatio Parker. AJfter beii^ graduated from Yale in 1898, 
he entered the insurance business, in which he remained until 
1930, when ill-health compelled him to withdraw. Meanwhile, 
he had composed an entire library of music, beginning as early 
as 1896 with a string quartet and the Symphony No. i. 

AT A LtJNCHEON held today at the Roosevelt Hotel in HoUy- 
.£\. wood, citations were awarded for the best music composed 
for the motion-picture industry during 1946. The selections were 
based on a nationwide poll conducted by the magazine. Musical 
Courier, among its readers. 

The choices of the year’s best film music were: 

For the best origind score: Miklos Rozsa, for The Killers, 
produced by Universal-International. 

For the best arranged score: Walter Scharf, for Fve Always 
Loved You, produced by Republic Pictures. 

For the best conducted score: Miklos Rozsa, for The Killers, 
produced by Universal-International. 

For the best orchestration: Eugene Zador, for The Killers, 
produced by Universal-International. 

For the best original song: Edmund Goulding, for Mam’zelle, 
in The Razoris Edge, produced by Twentieth-Century Fox 
Films. 

For the best instrumental solo: Louis Kaufman, for his per- 
formance in Of Human Bondage, produced by Warner Broth- 
ers-First National Pictures. 

For the best choreography: Tamara Geva, for the dancing in 
Spectre of the Rose, produced by Republic Pictures. 
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For the best musical short subject: Darrell W. Calker, for 
Chopin Mtisical Moment^ produced by Walter Lantz for Uni- 
versal-International. 

One of the most interesting descriptions of the role composers 
and other musicians play in Hollywood appeared in an article, 
“Music for the Movies,” in the September issue of Harper^s 
Bazaar. The author is Kurt Weill, who has himself done much in 
the field, though more recently he has turned to Broadway, where 
the musical version of Street Scene has been praised for the vi- 
brant score he composed. The following paragraphs are drawn 
from his article: 

As a clear indication of the importance which they attach to mu- 
sic, the Hollywood studios have built up large and very efficient 
musical departments. There are staffs of first-rate conductors, vocal 
coaches, arrangers and orchestrators, sound experts and technicians, 
with choral groups who have been specially trained for microphone 
singing, and orchestra musicians who can read anything at sight. I 
have been very much impressed in Holl3rwood with the amount of 
work, the craftsmanship, which goes into the recording of a score. 
I think that nowhere in the world is music rehearsed and prepared 
with such care, with such minute study of the musical problem at 
hand, as in the Hollywood sound-recording studios. The method that 
is being used here is the same one they use in every phase of the mak- 
ing of a picture, in the preparation of the script, in the actual shoot- 
ing and in the cutting. It is the method of detail. A picture is a mosaic 
of numerous small sequences, sometimes not longer than ten seconds, 
rarely more than two minutes. Each of these sequences is treated as 
a umt in itself and is prepared with the utmost care. The same is true 
for the musical treatment. A small piece of music is rehearsed at 
length until the orchestra is ready for a perfect rendition. The con- 
ductor has long discussions with the producer, the director, the 
sound man, the cutter, sometimes even with the composer, to deter- 
mine what effect is needed and then the best way to achieve it. And 
many times there are changes, rewriting, re-recording. . . . 

After the birth of the talking picture . . . producers and direc- 
tors of dramatic, non-musical pictures realized that a good under- 
scoring job contributed a great deal to the success of a picture and 
that the right sound-track mixture of spoken dialogue, music and 
sound effects was an integral part of its production. This opened a 
new field for the composer, and soon the big movie centers of the 
world created a new species of musician, the motion-picture com- 
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poser. A number of young composers who showed a special talent 
for this kind of work have developed, with great skill, a sort of stand- 
ard technique for the underscoring of pictures. A man like Alfred 
Newman, who must have scored hundreds of pictures, is a master in 
his field. Other excellent craftsmen whose names are familiar to the 
movie audiences are Steiner, Korngold, Rozsa, Stothart,* Young and 
Waxman, to name only a few. 

These men know, from years of experience, the requirements and 
the limitations of their work. They know that a good score, accord- 
ing to the producers, is one which you don’t hear, but which you 
would miss if it were not there. They know that there seems never 
to be enough time left for the scoring of a picture; that they never 
get more than four weeks, in most cases not more than two weeks, to 
do the job. They also know that their music will be mixed with dia- 
logue and sound effects and that, since this proceeding is out of their 
control, many fine “effects” which they have worked on in their 
sleepless nights will be inaudible. Most of them write in the idiom 
of me early twentieth century, in the style of Richard Strauss, De- 
bussy, Ravel and Scriabin — ^partly because that is the musical lan- 
guage they have been brought up in, partly because the producers 
have accepted it as the “safest” kind of music. All of them prefer 
pictures with a lot of silent scenes where their music is “in the clear,” 
undisturbed by dialogue. Sometimes they take too great advantage 
of those moments of freedom— in these cases their overpowering, 
voluptuous sounds are out of proportion to the action of the film. 
There seems to be a general tendency toward over-orchestrating in 
Hollywood pictures, and at times it is very disturbing to try to hear 
a quiet dialogue between two people fighting against an orchestra of 
sixty, with the brass going fuU-blast over agitated figurations in the 
violins. 

In addition to these “professional” scoring experts, the picture in- 
dustry is using from time to time, and not nearly enough, the serv- 
ices of outstanding contemporary composers. Just as an important 
playwright or novelist adds originality and a certain freshness of ap- 
proach to a movie script, an “outside” composer who loves the me- 
dium and is willing to accept its limitations can make important con- 
tributions in the field of film music. The French industry of the 
prewar period, working for a small market, with a small budget, and 
therefore more inclined toward experiments, commissioned leading 
composers like Milhaud, Honegger, Auric. The result was an excep- 
tioniily high standard of music in French pictures and such out- 
standing scores as Honegger’s Mayerling, Auric’s A Nous la LibertS, 
Milhaud’s La Grande Illusion, The great contribution which these 
French composers made was the underscoring of a scene with a mu- 
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sical composition of clearly definable form. Their music had a rather 
objective attitude toward the action of the picture, and sometimes 
they created a sort of contrapuntal effect by writing music in a 
mood opposite to the mood of the scene. 

Hollywood also has used outside composers to great advantage. 
Aaron Copland’s scores for O/ Mice and Men and Oiir Town are 
perfect examples of creative music-writing for the movies. Other 
well known composers who have had a stimulating influence on film 
music in Hollywood are George Antheil (The Scoundrel^ Angels 
over Broadway y et cetera), Werner Janssen (The General Died at 
Dawn)^ Bernard Herrmann (All That Money Can Buy, Citizen 
Kane), Alexandre Tansman (Flesh and Fantasy) and Ernst Toch 
(Peter Ibbetson). 

Yet one cannot help feeling that all the enthusiasm, all the hard 
work, all the ingenuity that goes into the making of these film scores, 
is, from the standpoint of the creative musician, more or less wasted, 
as long as the composer’s task is not more than to provide a musical 
background for a picture which is completely finished at the time 
when he starts working. There cannot be any doubt that there are 
much more interesting, more ambitious, more genuinely creative op- 
portunities awaiting the film composer. The motion picture is a per- 
fect medium for an original musico-dramatjc creation on the same 
level as the different forms of the musical theater: musical comedy, 
operetta, musical play and opera. If we want to develop an art form 
(or a form of entertainment) in which music has an integral part, we 
have to allow the composer to collaborate with the writer and di- 
rector to the same extent as he collaborates in the musical theater. 

There are three categories of motion pictures which already offer 
the composer a more active, more imaginative participation. The 
documentary films, which have been pioneers for new forms and 
techniques, have used music as an equal partner with picture and nar- 
ration. They are in a position to do this because they are to a great 
extent silent pictures which leave room for music to express emo- 
tions, to set the tempo, to “speak.” They allow the composer to^use 
his own musical language, to employ different orchestra combina- 
tions, to write with the same originality and integrity as if he were 
writing for the concert or the theater. Louis Gruenberg’s score for 
The Fight for Life is a masterwork in this category, a completely 
integrated piece of film dramatic music. In the same class belong 
works by Copland (The City), Virgil Thomson (The Fiver), Marc 
Blitzstein (Night Shift, Valley Town),li2Lnns Eisler (Forgotten Vil- 
lage), and some excellent scores by young American composers for 
the O.W.L film division. 

Another important stepping stone toward a truly musical film is 
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the animated cartoon. Here the music is actually written first and 
the characters are “animated” to the rhythm and accent of the mu- 
sic. The cartoon is the “ballet” among the different forms of movie 
entertainment, and some of the scores written for Disney’s pictures 
are fine examples of popular ballet music. 

Finally, in the field of the film-musical itself, which is generally 
identified with a sort of glorified amplification of the musical-com- 
edy format, there have been quite a number of very successful at- 
tempts at interweaving music and action into a satisfying unity. In 
Ren6 Qair’s early pictures (A Nous la LibertS, Le Million), music 
and song grow out of the action to such an extent that we are never 
aware of a “number” starting or ending. Ernst Lubitsch followed a 
similar pattern in his early musicals, and Rouben Mamoulian, with 
the help of Rodgers and Hart, created in Love Me Tonight a really 
intelligent, uncompromising musical picture which has become a 
kind of classic of its genre. Many producers and directors realize to- 
day the enormous possibilities of a higher form of musical pictures, 
and the songwriters are becoming more and more instrumental in the 
conception and preparation of these pictures. I am trying myself, 
whenever I have a chance, to develop certain elements of this genre. 
In my Dreigroscbenoper film, I tried to translate the form of the mu- 
sical play into the medium of motion picture. In the Fritz Lang film 
You ana Me, I tried out a new technique by using songs as a part of 
the background music, expressing the “inner vioce” of the characters 
(Milestone used this technique lately in Walk in the Sun), and in the 
picture Where Do We Go from Here, Ira Gershwin and I wrote a 
regular little comic opera for the scene on Columbus’s ship. It is a 
pretty safe bet that eventually something like a “film-opera” will 
grow out of all this, and it is quite possible that the much-talked- 
about “American opera” will come out of the most popular Ameri- 
can'form of entertainment — ^the motion-picture. 

May 6 

T he celebrated contralto, Louise Homer, one of the im- 
perial figures of the “golden age” of opera in America, died 
today of a heart attack at her home in Winter Park, Florida. She 
was seventy-six years old. 

For almost two decades, from 1900 to 1919, she stood out as 
one of the great stars of the Metropohtan Opera in New York. 
Though she moved in the company of immortals — the de Reszke 
brothers, Caruso, Terina, Fremstad, Plangon, Nordica, Melba, 
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Joumet — ^her own greatness was never obscured by their shad- 
ows. She held her place of artistic importance with singular 
dignity; and there were few to deny that, when she finally closed 
her operatic career in 1929, she had been a worthy partner of 
the great, that she could, indeed, be considered among the great- 
est of them. She combined the highest artistic integrity with a 
truly amazing versatility, a beauty of voice and diction with a 
majestic stage presence, a consummate musicianship with enthu- 
siasm and a sense of humanity. She was truly a prima donna in 
the grand manner. 

Mme. Homer was born Louise Dilworth Beatty in Sewickley, 
Peimsylvania, near Pittsburgh, on April 28, 1871, the daughter 
of a Presbyterian minister. She showed obvious musical talent 
from early childhood, and began her studies in Philadelphia 
where, at the age of fifteen, she made her first public appearance. 
The occasion was a school production of a religious cantata, 
Ruth and Naomi, in which the girl sang not only the alto solo 
but that of the basso as well. The young man scheduled to take 
the latter role was discovered to be absent, and Louise was 
hurriedly dragooned into substituting for him, since hers was 
the only voice in the cast that could range from bass to alto. 

As her musical ability became increasingly evident, she was 
sent to the New England Cons^ervatory in Boston for more in- 
tensive study. There she met and fell in love with the composer, 
Sidney Homer, who was her teacher in theory and harmony. In 
1905, the two were married, thus establishing a beautiful relation- 
ship that was to last more than fifty years. Mr. Homer, conscious 
of the great promise of his wife, took her to Paris on borrowed 
money to study voice under Fidel6 Konig and acting with Paul 
Lherie, the original Don Jos6 in CarmeTL She made her concert 
debut in Paris with an orchestra conducted by Vincent d’Indy, 
the famous French composer, and shortly afterward, in June 
1898, she made her operatic debut in Vichy singing Leonore in 
Donizetti’s La Favorita. Other appearances followed, with ever 
mounting success, in France, Belgium, and, by special invitation, 
at Covent Garden, London. The climax of this phase of her 
career came the following autumn at the Th6itre de la Monnaie 
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in Brussels, where she was such a success that she remained for 
eight months and made more than a hundred appearances. 

The following season, she returned to Covent Gtarden, where, 
in addition to Italian rdles, she essayed her first German ones. It 
was there that Maurice Grau, then manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, heard her early in 1900 and immediately engaged 
her for his institution. Her operatic d 4 but in America took place, 
not in New York, but in San Francisco, in the course of a Metro- 
politan tour. She appeared as Amneris in Aida, the same role that 
introduced her to New York City on December 22, 1900. 

Mme. Homer was an active collaborator in many of the his- 
toric events at the Metropolitan Opera House during the early 
years of the present century. The first performance of ParHfal 
outside of Bayreuth, in 1903, found her cast in the r 61 e of the 
Voice. She appeared as Maddalena in the performance of Eigo- 
letto, on November 23, 1903, in which Enrico Caruso made his 
American debut. And when Arturo Toscanini made his Aietro- 
politan appearance in 1908, conducting Aida, she was the Am- 
neris. Some of the most important revivals and premieres in 
which she was featured at the Metropolitan during the two de- 
cades of her association with it were: Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel and Konigskinder, Gluck’s Orfeo and Armde, Johann 
Strauss’s Zigeunerbaron, Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche (given a 
single performance), Paderewski’s Manru, and Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly. 

Her great versatility made her equally at home in Wagnerian 
or Italian r 61 es, and in such varied impersonations as the Witch 
in Hamel and Gretel, Orfeo in Gluck’s Orfeo, and Delilah in 
Saint-Saens’s Samson and Delilah. Of the many roles in which 
she appeared, her favorites were Orfeo, Amneris, and Delilah. 

What is generally considered to be the greatest artistic tri- 
umph of her career came with her moving performance of 
Orfeo in a revival of the Gluck opera at the Metropolitan during 
the 1908-1909 season with Arturo Toscanini conducting. “It 
was,” wrote Richard Aldrich in the New York Times, “one of 
the finest and most artistic as well as one of the most original im- 
personations that Mme. Homer has given us.” 
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Her greatest personal victory came, however, not in New 
York, but in Paris. The Metropolitan Opera Company gave a 
performance of Aida at the Th^ltre du Chatelet under the baton 
of Arturo Toscanini on May 21, 1910, At that time, Parisian 
music lovers were excited over their own favorite contralto, 
Marie Delna, and many of them came to the Chatelet for the 
express purpose of creating a disturbance. When Mme. Homer 
began singing, the theater reverberated with loud denunciations; 
but her beautiful, liquid tones pierced through the disturbance 
and finally succeeded in quelling it. For the remainder of the 
evening, she was listened to attentively, and when the opera was 
over she earned a tumultuous ovation. 

Her resignation from the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
1919 by no means brought her career to an end. She appeared 
extensively on the concert stage and in performances with other 
major American opera companies, notably the Chicago Opera, 
where she sang for three seasons, returning for guest appearances 
during the years of 1922-1926. On December 13, 1927, she was 
back on the st^e of the Metropolitan for a guest appearance in 
Aida, her six children in the audience. In 1929, she returned to 
the Metropolitan for the last time in a performance of ll Trova- 
tore. On this occasion, three generations of Homers were in a 
box to hear her sing. 

Thereafter, she lived for the most part in retirement, devoting 
herself to her family. In 1945, the Homers celebrated their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary at their home in Florida in the com- 
pany of six children and ^teen grandchildren. Their marriage 
was singularly happy, and its story has been told by Sidney 
Homer in My Wife and I, a book published in 1939. 


May 7 

I N THE SUMMER OF 1945, Virgil Thomson, chief music critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune, suggested to Gertrude Stein 
that they revive an operatic collaboration which, about a decade 
earlier, had resulted in the successful Four Saints in Three Acts. 
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Mr. Thomson, commissioned by the Alice M. Ditson Fund of 
Q)lumbia University to write an opera, asked Miss Stein to pro- 
vide him with another libretto. She suggested a political fantasy 
with Susan B. Anthony, noted pioneer in the woman suffrage 
movement, as a centrd character. Mr. Thomson agreed. Six 
months later. Miss Stein completed her play. The Mother of Us 
All, which she described as “the greatest American tragic opera.” 
Actually she was speaking of the text and not of the music, for 
she never lived to hear any of Mr. Thomson’s score. She died 
three months before he began composing it. 

The Stein-Thomson opera. The Mother of Us All, was intro- 
duced tonight in Brander Matthews Hall at Columbia University, 
New York City. Despite the characteristic Steinesque text and 
an almost ingenuous indulgence in obvious anachronisms, it was 
not difficult to decipher the theme of the play: the career of 
Susan B. Anthony and her crusade for woman suffrage from its 
early struggles to its final success after her death, with numerous 
digressions into discussions of marriage, economics, politics, and 
love. The thirty-one characters included such historical figures 
as Anthony Comstock, Lillian Russell, Ulysses S. Grant, Daniel 
Webster, Thaddeus Stevens, Andrew Johnson, John Adams, and 
two persons referred to as Gertrude S. and Virgil T. 

It was a happy-go-lucky text, not always clear in intent, but 
ever amusing and eminently listenable. Presented in three acts 
and eight scenes, the plot was described in this evening’s pro- 
gram notes as follows: 

“The opera opens in the home of Susan B. Anthony, where she 
discusses, with her supporter Anne, her purposes and her diffi- 
culties. Virgil T. and Gertrude S. supply comment and interpre- 
tation. The second scene depicts a political rally, ending with a 
formal debate between Susan B. Anthony and Daniel Webster. 

“The second act takes place on a village green beside Miss 
Anthony’s house. Andrew Johnson and Thaddeus Stevens quar- 
rel. Constance Fletcher and John Adams fall in love. The second 
scene of this act represents a day dream in which the suffrage 
leader reflects upon Negro suffrage, political celebrity and the 
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mystery of wealth and poverty. The third scene shows the wed- 
ding of Jo the Loiterer to Indiana Elliot, which is variously 
interrupted but eventually performed. 

“The first two scenes of the third act take place in the drawing 
room of Susan B. Anthony. A delegation of politicians wishes her 
to speak for them at a meeting. She at first refuses, but finally 
accedes. In the next scene she is again at home. She has spoken, 
been successful, and foresees the final triumph of her cause. The 
last scene is a sort of epilogue, ending with the unveiling of Miss 
Anthony’s statue in the Congressional Hall.” 

Mr. Thomson’s music suited the text perfectly. “Adroit, en- 
tertaining, and expressive,” were the adjectives used by Olin 
Downes in the New York Times to characterize the SQore. “Sim- 
plicity and tunefulness,” with a “thoroughly indigenous flavor,” 
was the description of Francis D. Perkins, Mr. Thomson’s col- 
league on the Herald Tribune. “Cultivated wit and a conscious 
musicianship,” wrote Irving Kolodin in the New York Sun. The 
only dissenting voice among the critics came from John Briggs, 
of the Tost, who stated it “is not a very good opera.” 

In part, the effectiveness of the opera could be attributed to 
the intelligence and sympathy with which the performance was 
given. It enjoyed an authoritative readmg from the conductor, 
Otto Luening, associate professor of music at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The principal roles were sung admirably by Dorothy Dow 
as Susan B. Anthony, William Home as Jo, the Loiterer, and 
Ruth Klrug as Indiana Elliot. Others in a well rounded cast in- 
cluded: Bertram Rowe as Daniel Webster, Robert Sprecher as 
John Adams, Everett Anderson as General Grant, Alfred Kunz 
as Thaddeus Stevens, and James M. Chartrand as Anthony Com- 
stock. Hazel Gravell sang Gertrude S. and Robert Grooters, 
Virgil T. The stage direction was under John Taras, and the 
costumes and sets were designed by Paul du Pont. 

On June 5, 1947,. the New York Music Critics Circle an- 
nounced that it had voted a special citation for Mr. Thomson’s 
opera, which was ineligible for a regular award since its com- 
poser is a member of the group. 



F or the second year in succession, Aaron Copland was this 
afternoon elected chairman of the National Composer Mem- 
bers of the League of Composers. Richard Franko Goldman 
and Pierson Underwood were reelected chairman of the program 
committee and treasurer respectively, and Samuel Barber was 
elected to continue once again his post as chairman of the com- 
mittee responsible for the interchange of music with other coun- 
tries. Two new ofiEcers were named: Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, 
to succeed Mrs. Myron C. Taylor as chairman of the auxiliary 
board, and Jacques de Menasce as chairman of the newly es- 
tablished advisory committee for the American Library in Paris. 


May 8 

T he fifty-fourth annual May Festival sponsored by the 
University of Michigan Chord Society, began tonight at 
Hill Auditorium, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The opening concert 
was given by the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direction of 
Eugene Ormandy, which presented an all-Wagner program 
■with Helen Traubel, soprano, as soloist. 

The remaining five events of the festival took place on May 
-9, 10, and ii, with afternoon and evening concerts scheduled 
for the last two days. On the evening of May 9, a stirring per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Missa Solevmis was given by the Uni- 
versity Choral Union and the Philadelphia Orchestra under Thor 
Johnson. The soloists were: Regina Resnik, soprano; Anna Kas- 
kas, contralto; I^ederick Jagel, tenor; and»John Gurney, basso. 
Frieda Vogan assisted at the organ. 

With Alexander Hilsberg taking over the baton on the after- 
noon of May 10, the Philadelphia Orchestra performed Mendels- 
sohn’s S3nnphony No. 4 in A major (“Italian”) and Bralims’s 
Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra (Isaac Stern, solo- 
ist) . An unusual item on the program was a cycle, collated and 
orchestrated by Russell Howland, comprising eleven songs by 
Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and Grieg. It was 
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eifectively presented by the Festival Youth Chorus, directed by 
Marguerite Hood. 

The concerts on the evening of May 10 and the afternoon 
of May II by the Philadelphia Orchestra were conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy and followed traditional patterns. The first 
of these offered die ballet suite, The Good-Humored Ladies, by 
Scarlatti-Tommasini, Paul Creston’s Symphony No. 2, Op. 35, 
and Stravinsky’s Suite from The Fire-Bird; Ezio Pinza was the 
soloist in arias by Mozart and Mussorgsky. The program of the 
second concert consisted of Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor, transcribed by Eugene Ormandy, Beethoven’s Concerto 
No. 5 in E-flat (“Emperor”) with Robert Casadesus as piano 
soloist, and Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D major. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra under Alexander Hilsberg, the 
University Choral Union directed by Thor Johnson, and Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, tenor, collaborated to bring the festival to a 
magnificent culminadon on the evening of May 1 1. The orches- 
tral numbers were: Overture to Russian and Ludmila by Glinka, 
the Water Music Suite by Handel, and Ravel’s Rapsodie Espa- 
gnole. Mr. Tagliavini sang arias by Puccini, Massenet, Donizetti, 
and Meyerbeer. The concluding work on the program was 
Verdi’s Te Deum, sung by the University Choral Union. 

May 9 

W HAT PROMISED to becomc an annual music festival opened 
today in Beverly Hills, California, at the local high school 
auditorium. The purpose of the festival, it was announced, was 
“to present programs encompassing a rich classical repertoire 
and representative contemporary works and to bring to the plat- 
form guest artists of international importance.” 

The program, consisting of three concerts, lived up to the 
promise of the festival’s prospectus. The concert today featured 
Joseph Szigeti in the Brahms Concerto in D major for Violin and 
Orchestra, and included the first performance in the Los Angeles 
area of Prokofiev’s Symphony No. 5. The orchestra, an eighty- 
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piece ensemble composed of outstanding Los Angeles instrumen- 
talists, was under the direction of Franz Waxman. 

At the second concert, May 16, Lotte Lehmann, soprano, was 
heard in a group of lieder and in excerpts from Richard Strauss’s 
Der Rosenkavalier, while the orchestra introduced to the West 
Coast the latest orchestral work of Richard Strauss, Metamorpho- 
sen (see January 3). 

The concluding concert, May 23, highlighted a performance 
of Marc Blitzstein’s symphony. The Airborne, with John Gar- 
field as narrator, and the first performance in America of the 
Spitfire Fugue by William Walton, taken from his score for the 
motion picture. The First of the Few. On the same occasion, 
Ania Dorfmann made her Los Angeles d6but in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in G minor for Piano and Orchestra. 

AN INJUNCTION issued by Justice Isadore B. Bookstein of the 
New York State Supreme Court against the local Board of 
Education enabled Paul Robeson, famous Negro bass-baritone, 
to fill his scheduled concert engagement tonight at the Philip 
Livingston Junior High School Auditorium m the city of Al- 
bany. 

When Mayor Erastus Coming of Albany learned of the pro- 
jected concert, he immediately informed the Board of Education 
that he objected to the use of public buildings “for anything so 
highly controversial” by “one of a group invariably found sup- 
porting the Communist Party and its front organizations.” The 
cancellation of Mr. Robeson’s permit to appear at the auditorium 
immediately set off a political storm. More than a dozen leading 
organizations adopted resolutions, some in favor, some against 
the artist. An Albany Committee for Civil Rights was formed to 
protect his right to appear. Matters came to a head when the 
Carver Cultural Society, which sponsored the concert, brought 
court action against the Board of Education. It was as a result of 
this action that Justice Bookstein issued his injunction. The 
court’s ruling hinged on the fact that the board had exceeded its 
legal powers in revoking, its permit for the use of the school 
auditorium. Referring to the singer’s political sympathies. Justice 
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Bookstein added: “The defendant’s only asserted reason for its 
action is the political philosophy or ideology of Robeson. That 
philosophy or ideology, however objectionable to the vast ma- 
jority of American citizens, has nothing to do with the purpose 
for which the permit was originally granted, to wit, a musical 
concert.” However, the court did specify that Mr. Robeson was 
to confine himself exclusively to singing, for which purpose the 
permit had originally been issued. 

A near-capacity audience, in excess of one thousand, gave Mr. 
Robeson an ovation as he came out on the stage this evening. 
There were no disturbances during the concert, and except for 
the applause following each number, no untoward demonstra- 
tion. The artist spoke to his audience only to describe some of the 
songs he was offering as encores. 

Never reticent about his social outlook, Mr. Robeson has often 
expressed it not only in the choice of some of his program num- 
bers (workers songs, anti-fascist songs, and songs of the resistance 
forces throughout Europe), but also in his remarks from the 
platform introducing these songs. His outspoken views have 
inspired incidents in Toronto (where policemen stood by with 
notebooks to take down any provocative remarks he might make, 
following a r uling of the Board of Police Commissioners that he 
must not give a speech), and in Peoria, Illinois, where he was 
denied the right of giving a concert by a unanimous resolution of 
the City Council. 

Earlier in the year, at a recital in Salt Lake City, Mr. Robeson 
had announced that, when his concert commitments for this 
season were over, he would retire from formal concert work 
for at least two years, and perhaps more. “I want to use my sing- 
ing for direct political action against fascism in America,” he 
explained to the reporters. “I feel that singing pretty songs is 
not enough.” 
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May 11 

APPEARING in picturesque native costumes, Sophia Vembo, 
Greek contralto, made her American d6but tonight at Car- 
negie Hall, New York. Her program, entitled “The Glory That 
Is Greece,” was devoted to songs of her country and to recita- 
tions about its recent political events. It was given on behalf of 
the Greek War Relief All of Mme. Vembo’s numbers, except 
two, were sung in her native tongue, yet, as Noel Straus re- 
marked in the New York Times, “she proved so vividly com- 
municative in her art that this did not interfere with a clear 
estimate of her abilities.” These abilities proved to be pro- 
nounced: a powerful voice beautifully projected, a ■d5niamic 
personality and flair for showmanship, a moving sincerity, and a 
fine interpretative instinct. 

Leo Rapid, who composed some of the songs on Mme. Vem- 
bo’s program, served as her accompanist. The program also 
featured Menios Menolitsakis, who appeared as accordion soloist 
and occasionally as piano accompanist. 

Sophia Vembo, one of the best loved singers of her native 
land, endeared herself to her people even further during the 
course of the war through her indefatigable patriotic activities. 
For six years, she devoted much of her time to the entertainment 
of Greek troops, aqd, during the Nazi occupation of Greece, she 
openly taunted the invaders through her songs, until she was first 
deprived of her right to sing, and then imprisoned. 

May 12 

T he third annual festival of contemporary American 
music, sponsored by the Alice M. Ditson Fund of Columbia 
University (see April 29), opened tliis evening at the Brander 
Matthews Theater, on the university’s campus in New York 
City, with the first of four consecutive performances of the 
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Virgil Thomson-Gertrude Stein opera, The Mother of Us All, 
which had already received its premifere the previous week (see 
May 7). 

Completing the calender of the current festival were three 
concerts, held on successive days in the university’s McMillin 
Theater. 

The schedule: May 16, the Chorus and Orchestra of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, Thor Johnson conducting; May 17, the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, directed by Alfred Wallenstein, 
broadcast durough the facilities of the NBC network; and May- 
18, the Fivewind Ensemble in a performance of chamber-music. 

Consistent with the purposes of the festival, most of the music 
performed in the course of the present series was heard for the 
first time. In this connection, the chief item of interest at the first 
concert was Gilgcmtesh, a musical setting to a Babylonian epic 
poem, by Nicolai Berezowsky. The work had been written on 
a commission from the Ditson Fund. The orchestral concert on 
May 17 featured three world premieres: Tom Pdne, an overture 
by Burrill Phillips, which was commissioned by the Koussevit- 
zky Music Foundation; Symphony No. 2, by Halsey Stevens; 
and New England Chronicle, by Richard Donovan. At the clos- 
ing event, four chamber works were heard publicly for the first 
time: Overture, by Anis Fuleihan; Serenade for Five Instruments, 
by John Verrall; Sextet for Piano and Wind Quintet, by Adolph 
Weiss; and the Andante and Scherzo from the Woodwind 
Quartet, by Aaron Bodenhom. 

The most ambitious of these new works in structure and artis- 
tic intent, Mr. Berezowsky’s Gilgamesh, proved most disappoint- 
ing to the critics. Calling for large musical forces, including 
orchestra, chorus, four solo singers, and a narrator, it retells a 
Babylonian epic of 2000 B.C. in a new English setting by the 
American poet, the late William Ellery Leonard. The work was 
variously described as “incoherent,” “inept,” and “bad, flimsy, 
tedious music.” The soloists were: Andrew McKinley, Gilga- 
mesh; Maraquita Moll, Ishtari; Frances Lehneits, Siduri; Chester 
Watson, Forefather. The role of the Narrator was assumed by 
Adolph Anderson. 
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As a matter of fact, the critics found few kind words to bestow 
on any of the new music, reserving most of their praise for com- 
positions that had been previously performed. Chief honors in 
the latter group went to Douglas Moore’s Symphony No. 2 in A 
major (a “welcome antidote to the four preceding works,” 
Arthur V. Berger in the Herald Tribune), the Suite for String 
Orchestra, by Vittorio Giannini (“ingratiating and entertainmg,” 
Olin Downes in the New York Times), and the Serenade for 
Piano and Woodwinds by Alexei Haieff (“the most completely 
communicative and spontaneous music the concert had to offer,” 
Noel Straus in the New York Times), 

A new' chamber group made its professional debut in the Five- 
wind Ensemble, the members of which were: Ralph Eichar, 
flutist, Milton Shapiro, clarinetist, Lois Warm, oboist, John Bar- 
rows, horn player, and David Manchester, bassoonist, the last- 
named substituting for Charles Sirard. The group earned the 
plaudits of the critics for a skilled, zestful, and well integrated 
performance. Eleanor Gough and Alexei Haieff, pianists, parti- 
cipated as assisting artists with the Fivewind Ensemble, Miss 
Gough in the Weiss Sextet, and Mr. Haieff in his own Serenade 
for Piano and Woodwinds. 

A CURIOUS INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT was revealed today in the 
. banning of a phonograph record. Durand & Qe. of Paris, 
music publishers, objected to a harmonica recording of Debussy’s 
The Girl imth the Flaxen Hair, the copyright of which it owns. 
The disc, which featured John Sebastian, harmonica soloist, 
playing with piano accompaniment, had already been released 
to dealers in this country by RCA Victor. The French company, 
speaking through its American representatives, the Elkan-Vogel 
Company of Philadelphia, demanded that the record be sup- 
pressed on the ground that the harmonica did not show as'much 
respect for the selection as the piano, for which it originally was 
written. In this, they were supported by the composer’s heirs. 
RCA Victor immediately recalled the record, part of a ten-inch 
album entitled “Harmonica Classics,” but expressed puzzlement 
over the fact that Durand & Qe. had previously permitted Larry 
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Adler to play Debussy’s Clair de Lune on the harmonica for a 
motion picture, Music for Millions, and later for a Decca record- 
ing. 

A THOROUGH REVISION of the cuniculum of the Juilliard School 
of Music, beginning with the fall of 1947, was announced 
today in New York Qty by the school’s president, William 
Schuman. 

The major transformation occurs in the department of theory, 
where the present set-up is to be replaced by a new department 
of literature and musical materials. In place of formal graded 
exercises and the study of abstract techniques in harmony, ear- 
training, sight-singing, etc., the theory student will henceforth 
be required to explore the literature and materials of music 
through a first-hand study of the methods and techniques of the 
great composers. Mr. Schuman explained: “The present educa- 
tion in the theory of music has failed so largely because it is 
based on theoretical dogma which bears little or no relation 
to musical performance. In order to be effective, the study of 
music must be meaningful to the student. This can be accom- 
plished by approaching the language of music through works 
of art composed in that language, and not through a consistent 
consideration of technical procedures as ends in themselves.” 

Together with this innovation will come a greater stress on 
student participation in musical performances by singing in 
choral groups, joining chamber-music ensembles, or participat- 
ing in operatic productions. 

Seven members were scheduled to join the faculty of the 
Juilliard School to help carry out this program. They are: Fred- 
eric Hart, of Sarah Lawrence College; Vincent Perischetti, of 
the Philadelphia Conservatory; Roger Goeb, of Bard College; 
Robert Ward, of Columbia University; Peter Mennin, of the 
Eastman School of Music; and Richard Franko Goldman, as- 
sociate conductor of the Goldman Band. Hans Letz, violinist 
and formerly of the Letz Quartet, will become chairman of the 
expanded chamber-music department, and Frederic Cohen, as- 
sistant director of opera at the Berkshire Music Center, will head 
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a newly organized operatic-theater unit. The training of the 
school orchestras will be supervised by Edgar Schenkman, con- 
ductor. 

A department of acoustical engineering was also created, with 
Harry Robin, an instructor at the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica Institutes, to take charge. This department will transcribe all 
the concerts of the Juilliard School, and will make records of 
student performances for the purpose of study. 

The academic year will be five weeks longer than in the past, 
thirty-five weeks in all. The last fifteen weeks will be concen- 
trated on group activities, rehearsals, and concerts, and the com- 
pletion of a student’s major study. 


May 13 

J AROMiR Weinberger, Czech composer now residing in the 
United States, was heard this evening as a creator of reli- 
gious music with the world premise of his cantata, Ecclesiastes, 
at Town Hall, New York. It was presented by the John Harms 
Chorus directed by Mr. Harms. The soloists were Iona Harms, 
soprano, and Clifford Harvuot, baritone. Andrew Tietjen as- 
sisted at the organ. 

Built around a slightly abridged version of the book of Ec- 
clesiastes, Mr. Weinberger’s new cantata was found by most 
of the New York critics rather eclectic in form and style. 
Though the writing was fluent, and often ingeniously orna- 
mented, much of it was criticized as “lifeless,” “laborious,” and 
“inexpressive.” “With the best will in the world,” wrote Olin 
Downes in the Times, “we found nothing of marked original- 
ity, or that was much more than respectable and platitudinous.” 
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May 14 

A FOUR-DAY FESTIVAL of contempoKny music began tonight at 
the School of Music Auditorium of the University of 
Oregon. “In the belief that the best in contemporary music not 
only holds up a mirror to our time,” read the dedication on the 
program, “but also calls forth a vision of a better and fuller life, 
this Festival is dedicated to the creative spirit in music every- 
where.” 

Walter Piston’s Partita for Violin, Viola, and Piano, Aaron 
Copland’s Piano Sonata, and Halsey Stevens’s Trio No. 2 con- 
stituted tonight’s inaugural program. The performers were: 
George Boughton, violinist; i&ic Cooper, violist; Milton Diete- 
rich, ’cellist; Donald W. Allton, organist; and George Hopkins 
and Saga Collin Boughton, pianists. ' 

Thirty-six works by thirty composers were heard in the course 
of the six programs of the festival. Compositions that attracted 
particular interest were: George Frederic McKay’s choral rhap- 
sody, Pioneers, after Walt WHtman, performed by the Univer- 
sity Choral Union with brass ensemble, directed by Theodore 
Kratt; Douglas Moore’s Simon Legree, after Vachel Lindsay, 
sung by the Eugene Gleemen under Mr. Kratt; Paul Hinde- 
mith’s In Praise of Music, after a text of Martin Luther, given 
by the University Choral Union and Orchestra under Mr. Kratt 
with Helen Thorbum, soprano. Jack Na£F, tenor, William 
Putnam, baritone, Albert Marshall, flutist, and Janet Shafer and 
William Shisler, violinists; and Roger Sessions’s Concerto for 
Violin, played by Barbara Lull with the composer at the piano. 

The musical groups participating in the festival were: the 
University Choral Union, the University Orchestra, and the 
Eugene Gleemen, all under the direction of Mr. Kratt; the Uni- 
versity Band,' under John Stehn; and the University A Cappella 
Chorus, under Donald W. Allton. 

A feature of each program, with one exception, was an intro- 
ductory address, lecture, or both. At the opening concert, H. K. 
Newburn, president of the University of Oregon, delivered the 
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welcommg address, and was followed by Roger Sessions, com- 
poser and professor of music at the University of California, who 
spoke on, “Trends in Contemporary Music in the United States.” 
Arnold Elston, assistant professor of music at the University of 
Oregon, discussed “Tension in Music” on the morning of May 
15, and that same afternoon, Edmund A. Cykler, associate pro- 
fessor of music at Occidental College, gfive a talk on “The Amer- 
ican Composer and His Social Milieu.” The lecture on the after- 
noon of May 16 was “Music for the Hollywood Film,” given by 
Robert U. Nelson, assistant professor of music at the University 
of Calif ornia at Los Angeles. Prefacing the concluding concert. 
Dr. Elston, chairman of the festival committee, delivered a fare- 
well address. 

AN American war veteran was one of three composers to 
■jl\ win the Lili Boulanger Memorial Award for 1947. He was 
Paul Desmarais, now a student at Harvard University, where 
his Suite for Two Pianos was recently performed. Bom in 
Michigan in 1920, Mr. Desmarais studied harmony and counter- 
point before the war with Leo Sowerby at the American Con- 
servatory in Chicago. 

The Lili Boulanger Award was founded in 1939 for the 
purpose of singling out worthy young composers and financing 
them for a year’s work and study. In addition to Mr. Desmarais, 
it named as its current winners two Polish composers now resid- 
ing in Paris, Michal Spivak and Antoni Szalowski. 

The judges were: Serge Koussevitzky, Aaron Copland, 
Walter Piston, Igor Stravinsky, and Nadia Boulanger, sister of 
the composer in whose honor the award is named. 


May 15 

D escribed as “a great conductor, an imaginative and forceful 
interpreter of classic and modem repertoire, a friend and 
protagonist of the best in American music,” Pierre Monteux, 
conductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, was 
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awarded tonight the Henry Hadley gold medal by the National 
Association of American Composers and Conductors. The cere- 
mony took place in the Sert Room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York Qty. 

Three other musicians received special citations. They were: 
Izler Solomon, conductor of the Columbus (Ohio) Philharmonic 
Orchestra, for his interpretations of contemporary American 
music; Bernard Herrmann, conductor for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, for the avoidance of clich6s in his presentation 
of American works over CBS; and Rose Bampton, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, for her notable contribution 
to American vocal art. 

Other citations went to Martha Graham, for her assistance to 
American composers in the dance forms, and to Walter W* 
Naumbuig, for his assistance to young virtuosos through the 
Naumburg Foundation (see April 2 ). 

Robert Russell Bennett, vice president of the Association, was 
the evening’s master of ceremonies, and one of the speakers was 
Mrs. Henry Hadley, widow of tfie composer who founded the 
Association. 

T he city’s first May Festival of Music, consisting o£ four 
concerts held in the Music Hall on consecutive days, was 
inaugurated today in Kansas Qty, Missouri. The festival was 
sponsored by the Kansas Qty Choral Union, under the leader- 
ship of Delbert E. Johnson, its founder and conductor. 

The opening and closing events of the festival were given over 
to Mendelssohn’s Elijah and Handel’s Messiah, respectively, sung 
by the Choral Union. On both occasions, the chorus was assisted 
by members of the Kansas Qty Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Mabel Moreman, pianist. The soloists for the Elijah were: Sally 
Beilis Johnson, soprano, Virginia McQelland Ehwa, contralto, 
Thomas Caleb Evans, tenor, and John McDonald, bass-baritone. 
The principals in the Messiah were: Josephine Mader, soprano, 
Freda Draper, contralto, Carleton Eldridge, tenor, and Hardin 
yan Duersen, basso. 

Collaborating in the second event of the festival were artists 
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and ensembles from three universities: the Missouri University 
Quartet; the A Cappella Oioir of Kansas University, directed by 
Dean Donald M. Swarthout; and Gui Mombaerts, pianist, of the 
University of Kansas Qty. 

The performance on May 17 was devoted to a Youth Matinee 
by the Allied Arts Orchestra under David Van Vactor. A high- 
light of the program was the premiere of a festival song cycle by 
Mr. Van Vactor, in which the orchestra was joined by the 
Madrigal Club of the Kansas Gty Conservatory. Also heard 
were Haydn’s Concerto in D major for Piano and Orchestra 
(Wiktor Labunski, soloist) and Prokofiev’s Teter and the Wolf 
(Stas Labunski, narrator). 

Held in conjunction with the festival were: an organ dem- 
onstration by Dr. William H. Barnes on the afternoon of May 
15, organ vespers by Helen Snyder Johnson on May 16, and an 
organ recital by Dr. Qarence Dickinson on the morning of May 
17 - 


May 16 

m 

T he fortieth annual festival of the Bach Choir of Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, began today with two performances, 
afternoon and evening, at the Packer Memorial Chapel of Lehigh 
University. Ifor Jones conducted, and the Choir was supported 
by members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Both performances today were devoted to Bach cantatas. 
Heard in the afternoon were: No. 1 18, O Jesus Christ, My Life 
and Light; No. 18, For as the Rain and Snoao Fall from Heaven; 
No. 64, See Nonv; and No. 140, Sleepers Wake. Three other 
cantatas were given in the evening: No. 70, Watch Ye, Fray Ye; 
No. 135, Ah, Lord; and No. 25, There Is Nought of Soundness. 
They were supplemented by the orchestral Suite in C. 

As is traditional with the Bach festival, the event was high- 
lighted on the afternoon of May 17 with an uncut performance 
of the Mass in B minor, given during two sessions, the first be- 
ginning at 2 p.m., the second at 4:30 p.m. This marked the 
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thirty-eighth complete performance of the masterpiece by the 
Bach Choir. Soloists participating in the performance were: 
Ruth Diehl, soprano; Lilian Knowles, contralto; Lucius Metz, 
tenor, and Edwin Steffe, bass-baritone. E. Power Biggs assisted 
at the organ. 

Following past custom, each concert was prefaced by the 
playing of chorales by the Moravian Trombone Choir. 

The roots of the Bach Festival reach far back into the past, to the 
first Singstunde conducted by the Moravian settlers in 1742. Two 
years later, a Collegium Musicum was formed for the purpose of giv- 
ing oratorio performances. In 1820, it was replaced by the Philhar- 
monic Society. This, in turn, was succeeded by the Bethlehem Choral 
Union, founded by Dr. J. Fred WoUe in 1882, which eighteen years 
later became the Bach Choir of Bethlehem. Dr. Wolle conducted its 
festival performances with outstanding success up to the time of his 
death in 1933. The Choir then came under the direction of Dr. Bruce 
Carey, who was followed in 1938 by If or Jones, its present con- 
ductor. 


May 17 

F ifty-eight glee clubs from eight states participated this 
evening in a mammoth choral festival at the Westchester 
County Center in Wliite Plains, New York. This represented 
the first postwar festival arranged by the Atlantic Conference 
of Male Choruses, a division of the Associated Male Choruses 
of America. 

During the first half of the program, each of the individual 
districts offered a group of choral numbers. Eight conductors 
participated: Ralph Douglass, New York City; Carl Pfoest, 
Hempstead, New York; J. Alfred Casad, Rochester; Glenn W. 
Young, Endicott, New York; James Allan Dash, Baltimore; 
Loring Burwell, Waterbury, Connecticut; Paul Gies, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania; and Warrant Officer Barry Drewes, West 
Point, New York. 

In the second half, all the glee clubs combined into one body 
of 1,656 male voices and offered several groups under the direc- 
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tion of four diiferent conductors; Clifford E. Dinsmore, Yon- 
kers, New York; Rolland E. Heermance, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut; Robert D. Williams, Newburgh, New York; and J. Bailey 
Harvey, New York Qty. 

The only feminine artist appearing on the program was Lois 
Bennett, soprano. The accompanists for the combined choruses 
were: Howard Kasscham of l^dgewood, New Jersey, and Clin- 
ton H. Reed of New York Qty, pianists, and Waldo S. New- 
bury, of Hartford, Connecticut, organist. 


May 18 

T he American music public was introduced to the most re- 
cent string quartet by Dmitri Shostakovich, his third, over 
the network of the American Broadcasting Company this after- 
noon. Completed about a year ago, the work resembles the com- 
poser’s Symphony No. 9 (written at about the same time) in its 
dramatic expositions and its indulgence in insouciant thematic 
subjects. The quartet is in five movements, the most distinctive 
of which proved to be the fourth, a poignant Adagio. It was 
performed by the Fine Arts Quartet, the members of which 
are: Leonard Sorkin and Joseph Stepansky, violinists; Sheppard 
Lehnoff, violist, and George Sopldn, ’cellist. 

The composition received its American premiere privately 
a few days earlier, on May 16, when a special invited audience 
attended a reception at the Soviet Consulate in New York Qty. 
Here, too, the performance was given by the Fine Arts Quartet. 


May 20 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
iT^held this afternoon at Town Hall, New York, Mrs. August 
Belmont, founder and president of the organization, was 
awarded the certificate of merit of Sigma Alpha Iota, national 
musical organization. In a presentation speech made by Mrs. 
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John B. Davison, of Des Moines, Iowa, Mrs. Belmont was lauded 
for “her specific activities in the field of opera, and for her great 
service to the world through music.” 

T he Lund University Singers of Sweden, a group of forty 
male voices directed by Josef Hedar, gave their first Ameri- 
can concert tonight at the Hunter College Auditorium in New 
York Qty. The performance launched a one-month tour of the 
United States, under the auspices of the American Union of 
Swedish Singers, which brought the chorus to twenty-five cities 
for as many concerts. 

A song of welcome greeted the Lund Singers before they 
began their program this evening. It was Grieg’s Sanger Hilsen, 
sung by the Swedish Glee Club of Brooklyn and the Nordic 
Glee Club of Manhattan. Except for the American national 
anthem and Henry T. Burleigh’s Mother o’ Mine, the Lund 
University Singers sang exclusively in Swedish without accom- 
paniment. The performance was marked by precision, feeling, 
and exceptional stylistic refinement. The evening closed with 
the Swedish national anthem. 

This marked the second time a chorus from Lund University 
visited the United States, the first having taken place in 1904. 


May 22 

A MONG THE fifteen representatives from various creative fields 
XA. honored today by the American Academy and National 
Institute of Arts and Letters "with grants of $1,000 were three 
American composers. They were Ulysses Kay, young Negro 
composer of New York City (see March 31); Alexei Haieff, also 
of New York Qty; and Normand Lockwood, teacher of com- 
position and theory at Columbia University. The grants are be- 
stowed by the Academy to encourage future achievement among 
young artists, as well as to recognize past achievements. The for- 
mal presentation took place in the auditorium of the Academy 
in New York City. 
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Two other musicians were honored at the ceremony today: 
John Alden Carpenter, who received the gold medal for “dis- 
tinguished services,” an award first disclosed three months ago 
(see February 13); and Arnold Schoenberg, who received the 
Award of Merit, also previously announced (see April 3 ) . 


May 24 

T he A4AGAZINE, Musical America, announced today the re- 
sults of its fourth annual Poll of Music on the Air, which it 
had conducted among six hundred music editors of daily news- 
papers in the United States and Canada. 

The outstanding radio event of the year, according to this vast 
jury, was the performance of Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet by the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra under Arturo Toscanini on the con- 
secutive Sunday afternoons of February 9 and 16. 

Singled out as the best programs under special classifications 
were: 

Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts (ABC): i. Tristan and Isolde; 
2. Boris Godunov; 3. Romeo and Juliet. 

Symphony Orchestra: i. Boston Symphony (ABC); 2. NBC 
Symphony (NBC); 3. New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(CBS). 

Symphony Conductor (regular): i. Arturo Toscanini 
(NBC); 2. Serge Koussevitzky (ABC); 3. Fugene Ormandy 
(CBS). 

Symphony Conductor (guest): i. Bruno Walter; 2. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos; 3. Charles Muench. 

Concert and Program Director: i. Donald Voorhees (NBC); 
2. Meredith Willson (CBS); 3. Paul Lavalle (NBC). 

Orchestra with Featured Soloists: i. Telephone Hour (NBC) ; 
2. Invitation to Music (CBS); 3. Voice of Firestone (NBC). 

Concert Orchestra: i. Longines Symphonette (WOR and 
local); 2. Columbia Concert Orchestra (NBC); 3. Music You 
Know (CBS). 

Musical Variety: i. Album of Familiar Music (NBC); z. 
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Manhattan Merry-Go-Round (NBC); 3. American Melody 
Hour (CBS). 

Woman Singer (regular); i. Eleanor Steber; 2. Licia Alban- 
ese; 3. Rise Stevens. 

Woman Singer (occasional); i. Marian Anderson; 2. Lily 
Pons; 3. Maggie Teyte, Helen Traubel (tie). 

Man Singer (regular); i. James Melton (NBC); 2. Robert 
Merrill (NBC); 3. Thomas L. Thomas (NBC). 

Man Singer (occasional); i. Ezio Pinza; 2. Jan Peerce; 3. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini. 

Instrumentd Ensembles: i. NBC String Quartet (NBC); 2. 
First Piano Quartet (NBC); 3. Fine Arts Quartet (ABC). 

Vocal Ensembles: i. Collegiate Chorale; 2. Salt Lake City 
Tabernacle Choir; 3. Westmmster Choir. 

Instrumentalist (pianist) : i. Artur Rubinstein; 2. Robert Casa- 
desus; 3. Vladimir Horowitz. 

Instrumentalist (violinist): i. Jascha Heifetz; 2. Joseph Szi- 
geti; 3. Fritz Kreisler. 

Instrumentalist (organist): i. E. Power Biggs; 2. Alexander 
Schreiner; 3. Richart Liebert. 

Of Educational Character: i. Gateways to Music (CBS); 2. 
Juilliard School of Music Series (CBS); 3. Story of Music 
(NBC). 

Announcer, Commentator: r. Milton Cross (ABC); 2. Ben 
Grauer (NBC); 3. Harl McDonald (CBS). 

A special award was given to the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which “consistently through the year served most faith- 
fully the cause of serious music.” 

Sixty-seven per cent of the editors stated that they were gen- 
erally satisfied with the scripts used m most programs of serious 
music. The remaining thirty-three per cent objected to various 
features. A large number of voters considered the intermission 
features of the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts the best program 
of its type on the air. 
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May 25 

A THIRD MAJOR AWARD of the season, his sixth since leaving 
the Navy last year, went today to Ulysses Kay, young 
Negro composer of New York Gty. He received the first prize 
of $700 for his Suite for Orchestra in a contest, the second of 
its kind, sponsored by Broadcast Music, Inc., and conducted 
among members of the American Composers Alliance. The 
judges — Chalmers Clifton, Paul Hindemith, Randall Thompson, 
and Stefan Wolpe — ^regarded Mr. Kay’s Suite as the best work 
submitted to them in the twelve- to twenty-five-minute playing 
time category. 

Three other composers earned awards in the contest. Prizes of 
I500 went to Irving C. Schlein of Brooklyn, New York, for 
his Dance Overture, and to Godfrey Turner, an American citi- 
zen of British origin, for his Gregorian Overture. Mr. Schlein’s 
composition was considered best among works requiring four to 
twelve minutes playing time. Mr. Turner earned second prize in 
the longer time category. A second prize of $300 in the shorter 
division went to EUis B. Kohs, a native of Chicago, for his Legend 
for Oboe and Strings. 

In all, more than 150 compositions were submitted to the^ 
contest. It was announced that prize-winning works would be 
published by BMI, and that arrangements would be made for 
their public performance. 


May 29 

T he inauguration today in Copenhagen of the twenty-first 
festival of the International Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic was accompanied by a stir of discontent among the members 
of the United States section. They claimed they had not been 
notified of the festival dates in time to recommend to the inter- 
national jury what American works should be considered for 
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performance. The American contingent felt snubbed particu- 
larly in view of the fact that it had helped keep the annual event 
alive during the war by sponsoring festivals in New York Qty, 
in 1941, and at the University of California, in 1942. It sent a 
sharp protest asking that the present festival be postponed until 
representative American wor]^ could be selected. The jiuy dis- 
regarded the protest, and made its own choices: Aaron Copland’s 
Piano Sonata, Ernest Bloch’s String Quartet No. 2, and Roger 
Sessions’s Symphony No. 2. 

Matters were not improved by what finally transpired at the 
festival in regard to the American music. Writing in the July 
issue of the Musical Courier, P. Granville-Hicks reported: “The 
Sessions work was dropped from the programs when the orches- 
tral material failed to arrive. The Copland sonata suffered a great 
reverse by virtue of the fact that Rosalyn Tureck, who was to 
have played it, canceled her date at short notice, and a young 
Danish pianist, Arne Skjold Rasmussen, gave an over-careful 
and inevitably unspontaneous performance at a week’s notice.’' 

In conclusion. Air. Granville-Hicks added: “With regard to 
the Bloch work, questions were many. Bloch has been known 
for many years to European musical circles as a Swiss, and a 
representative of European-style culture. It was felt that, since 
each country of necessity has only two or three pieces in the 
festival, it was a pity for his work to occupy one of the few 
places as American music, when there were so many young 
American-bom composers whose work European audiences and 
musicians alike were eager to hear.” 

The Copenhagen festival consisted of six main concerts and 
many subsidiary events conducted over a period of a week. 
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Composers in America 


T he listing that follows is based on detailed questionnaires 
submitted to composers who were active in our musical life 
during the season, whether they were American citizens or not. 
First performances, new publications, awards and honors fall 
within the calendar scope of this Yearbook, i.e.: September 1946 
to May 1947, inclusive. 


ACHRON, ISIDOR 

b. 1892, Warsaw, Poland. Ed.: Con- 
servatory of Music, Leningrad. Con- 
cert pianist and teacher. Address: 45 
W. 8x St., New York. 

First performances! Improvisa- 
tion, tot violin (Mischa Elman, 
Oct. 23, New York)} Sonnet No. 
2, for piano (Isidor Achron, 
Nov. 20, New York). 

Works published: Improvisation, 
for violin (Carl Fischer, New 
York); Sonnet No. 2, for piano 
(Carl Fischer, New York) ; Son- 
net No. 3 (G. Schirmer, New 
York). ‘ 

ANTHEIL, GEORGE 

b. 1900, Trenton, N.J. Ed.: Sternberg 
Conservatory, Philadelphia. Also 
studied privately with Ernest Bloch. 
Author of Bad Boy of Music (1945). 
Address: 2711 Laurel Canyon, Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. 

First performances: Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra (Wer- 
ner Gebauer with Dallas Sym- 
phony, Dorati cond., Feb. 9, 


Dallas) ; Portrait of Jan, for piano 
(Frederick Marvin, Feb. ii, San 
Francisco) ; Specter Waltzes 
(CBS Orchestra, Saidenberg 
cond., March ii, CBS network). 

Works published: Fourth Sym- 
phony (Boosey & Hawkes, New 
York); Portrait of Jan, for piano 
(Delkas, Los Angeles). 

BACON, ERNST 

b. 1898, Chicago, El. Ed.: Northwest- 
ern U.; U. of Chicago (A. B.); 
University of California (M. A.). 
Also studied privately with Aleitander 
Rabb, Glenn DiUard Gunn, Karl 
Weigh Ernest Bloch, and Eugene 
Goossens. Director, School of Music, 
Syracuse U. Address: School of 
Music, Syracuse U., Syracure, N.Y. 

First performances: Quintet for 
Piano and Strings (Syracuse 
Chamber Music Society, Jan. 5, 
Syracuse). 

Works published: From Emily’s 
Diary, cantata for women’s voic- 
es (G. Schirmer, New York); 
Settings of American Folk Songs, 
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for chorus (Carl Fischer, New 
York); Four Songs for Soprano 
(Music Press, New York). 

Awards and other honors: David 
Bispham Award (medal, for A 
Tree on the Plains) ; Ditson Fund 
Commission ($1,500, for a new 
opera). 

BALOGH, ERNO 

b. 1897, Budapest, Hungary. Ed.: 
Royal Conservatory of Music, Buda- 
pest, under Zoltan Kodaly and Bela 
feartiSk. Concert pianist. Address: 50 
W. 67 St., New York. 

Works published: Pastorale at 
Dawn, for piano (Edward B. 
Marks, New York); The Joyous 
Grasshopper, for piano (Edward 
B. Marks, New York); Portrait 
of a City, for chamber orchestra 
and piano (Elkan-Vogel, Phila- 
delphia). 

BARBER, SAMUEL 

b. 1910, West Chester, Pa. Ed.: Curtis 
Institute of Music; American Acad- 
emy in Rome. Address: Capricorn, 
Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 

First performance: Cave of the 
Heart, ballet, revision of Serpent 
Heart (Martha Graham, Feb. 27, 
New York). 

BARLOW, WAYNE 

b. 1912, Elyria, O. Ed.: Eastman 
School of Music (AE., MA., Ph.D.). 
Instructor, Eastman School of Music. 
Address: Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

First performance: Serenade for 
Orchestra (Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony, Hanson cond., May 
5, Rochester). 
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Works published: Lyrical Piece, 
for clarinet and piano (Carl 
Fischer, New York). 

BARTH, HANS ' 

b. 1897, Leipzig, Germany. Ed.: Leip- 
zig Conservatory. Also studied pri- 
vately with Eugene Heffley. Director, 
piano dept., Jacksonville College of 
Music, Jacksonville, Fla. Address: ii 
N. lodi Ave., Jacksonville. 

Works published: Bull Ring, for 

? iano (Edward B. Marks, New 
ork); Oriental Legend, for 
iano (Axelrod Pub^., Provi- 
ence), 

BAUER, MARION 

b. 1887, Walla WaUa, Wash. Ed.: St. 
Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore.; Whit- 
man College, Walla Walla. Also 
studied privately with Emilie Frances 
Bauer, Eugene Heflley, H. H. Huss, 
Walter H. Rothwell, Raoul Pugno, 
Andre Gedalge, Paul Ertel, CampbcU- 
Tipton, and others. Author of Twen- 
tieth Century Music (1933*, rev. 1947). 
Associate professor of music. New 
York University. Address: 115 W. 73 
St., New York. 

First performances: Dusk, for 
voice and piano (Qifford Har- 
vest, Feb. 21, WNYC, New 
York); Three Patterns for piano 
(Reah Sadowsky, Feb. 13, 
WNYC, New York); Trio So- 
nata (Sagul Trio, Dec. 17, New 
York). 

Works published: Garden Song, 
for voice and piano (Silver Bur- 
dett. New York); Song of the 
Wanderer, for voice and piano 
(Music Press,' New York). 
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BECKER, JOHN J. 

b. 1886, Henderson, Ky. Ed.: Kruger 
Conservatory, Cincinnati; Wisconsin 
Conservatory, Milwaukee. Director of 
creative music and composer-in-resi- 
dence, Barat College, Lake Forest, 111 . 
Address: 1220 Elmwood Ave., Wil- 
mette, 111. 

First performances; Moments 
from the Passion, for chorus 
(Barat College Chorus, Becker 
cond.. May 1947, Lake Forest, 
111 .). 

Works published: Moments 
from the Passion, for chorus, 
(Gamble Hinged Music Co., 
Chicago). 

BENNETT, ROBERT RUSSELL 

b. 1894, Kansas City, Mo. Studied pri- 
vately with Carl Busch and Nadia 
Boulanger. Address: 530 Park Ave., 
New York. 

First performances: A Dry 
Weather Legend (Knoxville 
Symphoiy, Stringfield cond., 
Feb. 18, MoxviUe, Tenn.); Five 
Improvisations, for trio (Sagul 
Trio, Feb. 14, New York) ; Tema 
Sporca con Variazioni, for two 
pianos (Appleton and Field, Oct. 
17, New York). 

Works published: Crazy Cantata, 
for chorus (Chappell & Co., 
New York); A Symphonic Pic- 
ture of Finian’s Rainbow, for or- 
chestra (Chappell & Co., New 
York). 

BEREZOWSKY, NICOUl 

b. 1900, St. Petersburg, Russia. Ed.: 
Imperial Capella, St. Petersburg. Ad- 
dress: 829 Park Ave., New York. 


First performance: Gilgamesh, 
cantata for chorus, orchestra, and 
soloife (Juilliard Orchestra, 
Johnson cond., May i6, New 
York). 

Works published: Gilgamesh 
(Weaner-Levant, New York); 
Concerto for Harp and Orches- 
tra (Elkan- Vogel, Philadelphia); 
Liturgical Music, for chorus 
(Mills, New York). 

Awards and other honors: Dit- 
son Fund ($1,000, for Gilga- 
mesh). 

BERGER, ARTHUR V. 

b. 1912, New York. Ed.: College of 
the City of New York; New York U. 
(A 3 .), Longy School of Music; 
Harvard U. (M. A.). Also smdied 
privately with Nadia Boulanger. Music 
critic. New York Herald Tribune. 
Address: 29 E. 28 St., New York. 

First performance: Intermezzo, 
for piano (Harold Rubens, Feb. 
23, New York). 

Works published: Quintet, for 
woodwinds (Arrow Music Press, 
New York). 

BERGSMA, WILLIAM 

b. 1921, Oakland, Calif. Ed.: U. of 
Sourfiem California; Stanford U.; 
Eastman School of Music. Member of 
faculty, JuiUiard School of Music, 
New York. Address: 120 Qaremont 
Ave., New York. 

Works published: String Quar- 
tet No.' I (G. Schirmer, New 
York); Music on a Quiet Theme, 
for orchestra (Arrow Music 
Press, New York). 
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Awards and other honors: Gug- 
genheim Fellowship ($2,500, for 
creative work). 

BERNSTEIN, LEONARD 

b. 1918, Lawrence, Mass. Ed.: Harvard 
U.; Curtis Institute of Music. Also 
studied with Serge Koussevitzky at 
Berkshire Music Center. Address: 
New York City Center, 130 W. 56 St., 
New York. 

First performance: Facsimile, 
ballet (Ballet Theater, Oct. 24, 
New York). 

BINGHAM, SETH 

b. 1882, Bloomfield, N.J. Ed.: Yale 
U. (AJB., B.Mus.). Also studied 
privatety with Vincent d’Indy, ^ex- 
andre Guilmant, and Charles Widor, 
Associate professor of music, Colum- 
bia U. Address: 15 Claremont Ave^ 
New York. 

First performance: Concerto for 
Organ and Orchestra (Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony, Hanson 
cond., Oct. 24, Rochester). 

Works published; Ave Maris 
Stella, ior chorus (McLaughlin 
& Reilly, Boston) ; Couperin Par- 
ish Mass, for organ (J. Fischer, 
New York) ; Fantasia for Organ 
(H. W. Gray, New York); 
Jubilate Deo, for chorus (Bos- 
ton Music Co., Boston); Puer 
Nobis Nascitur, for chorus (G. 
Schirmer, New York). 

BLITZSTEIN, MARC 

b. 1905, Philadelphia, Pa. Ed.: Curtis 
Insutute of Music. Also studied pri- 
vately with Nadia Boulanger and 
Arnold Schoenberg. Address: c/o 
Wm. Morris, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York. 
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Awards and other honors: Kous- 
sevitzky Foundation Commission 
(for new opera); Page One 
Award of New York News- 
paper Guild (plaque, for Air- 
borne Symphony), 

BLOCH, ERNEST 

b. 1880, Geneva, Switzerland. Ed.: 
Brussels Conservatory; Frankfort Con- 
servatory. Also studied privately with 
Ludwig Thuille. Address: Agate 
Beach, Oregon. 

First performance: Second String 
Quartet (Griller Quartet, Oct, 9, 
London, Eng.). 

Works published: Second String 
Quartet (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London); Suite Symphonique, 
for orchestra (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London). 

Awards and other honors: New 
York Music Critics Circle Award 
(medal, for Second String Quar- 
tet). 

BOWLES, PAUL 

b. 1911, New York. Studied privately 
with Aaron Copland, Nacua Bou- 
langer, Roger Sessions, and Israel Cit- 
kowitz. Music critic. New York Her- 
ald Tribune. Address: 28 W. 10 St, 
New York. 

First performances: two songs, 
Bluebell Mountain, Three, for 
voice and piano (Nancy Reid, 
Feb. 9, New York); Cafe sin 
Nombre, Huapango, for piano 
(Stanley Lock, Oct. 20, New 
York); Pastorela, ballet (Ballet 
Society, Jan. 12, New York); 
Prelude and Dance, for wind in- 
struments, percussion, double 
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bass, and piano (Chamber En- 
semble, Baron cond.. Mar. 5, 
New York); Tornado Blues, for 
chorus (David Randolph Chorus, 
Mar. 5, New York). 

Works published: Bluebell 
Mountain, for voice and piano 
(HargaU, New York) ; Cabin, for 
voice and piano (G. Schirmer, 
New York); Carretera de Este- 
pona, for piano (Edward B. 
Marfe, New York); Heavenly 
Grace, for voice and piano (G. 
Schirmer, New York); Letter to 
Freddy, for voice and piano (G. 
Schirmer, New York); Lone- 
some Man, for voice and piano 
(G. Schirmer, New York) ; Once 
a Lady Was Here, for voice and 

? iano (G. Schirmer, New 
"ork); Piano Sonatina (Elkan- 
Vogel, Philadelphia); Six Prel- 
udes, for piano (Music Press, 
New York); Sonata for Two 
Pianos (G. Schirmer, New 
York); Sugar in the Cane, for 
voice and piano (G. Schirmer, 
New York); Three, for voice 
and piano (Hargail, New York). 

BRANSC0M6E, GENA 

b. 1881, Picton, Ontario. Ed.: Chicago 
Musical College. Also studied pri- 
vately with Rudolph Ganz and E. 
Humperdinck. Musical director of 
Branscombe Choral. Address: 61 1 W. 
1 14 St, New York. 

First performances: Splendor of 
Dawning, for chorus (Brans- 
combe Choral, May 6, New 
York); Youth of the World, 
cycle for chorus (Branscombe 
Choral, Feb. 22, WNYC, New 
York). 
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BRANT, HENRY DREYFUS 

b. 1913, Montreal, Canada. Ed.: Juil- 
liard School of Music. Also studied 
with George Antheil. Address: 44 W. 
95 St., New York. 

First performances: Music for an 
Imaginary Ballet, for trio (Sagul 
Trio, Feb. 18, New York) ; Span- 
ish Underground, cantata (Sam 
Wanamaker with Orchestra and 
Chorus, Lowenthal, cond., Jan. 
14, New York). 

BROEKMAN, DAVID 

b. Leyden, Holland. Ed.: Royal Con- 
servatory, Hague. 

First performance; Symphony 
No. 2 (Cincinnati Symphony 
Orch., Goossens cond.. Mar. 7, 
Cincinnati). 

BRUNSWICK, MARK 

b. 1902, New York. Ed.: Horace Mann 
School; Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Also studied privately with Ernest 
Bloch. Assistant professor of music, 
College of the City of New York. 
Addri^: 9 Washinrton Sq. N., New 
York. 

First performances: A Fragment 
from Sappho, for chorus (Tem- 
ple Emanu-El Choir, Mar. 28, 
New York); Symphony in B- 
flat (Minneapolis Symphony, 
Mitropoulos cond., March 7, 
Minneapolis). 

BURLEIGH, CECIL 

b. 1885, Wyoming, N.Y. Studied pri- 
vately with Anton Witek and Hugo 
Leichtentritt in Berlin, arid FeSx 
Borowski and fimile Sauret in Chi- 
cago. Professor of violin and com- 

E osition, U. of Wisconsin. Address; i 
,angdon St., Madison, Wis. 
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First performances: Leaders of 
Men, for two pianos (Leo Stef- 
fens and Robert Monschein, 
May, Madison, Wis.); From the 
Muses, for two pianos (Leo Stef- 
fens and Robert Monschein, 
May, Madison, Wis.). 

CAGE, JOHN 

b. 1912, Los Angeles, Calif. Studied 
privately with Arnold Schoenberg, 
Adolph Weiss, and H'^nry Cowell. 
Address: 326 Monroe St., New York. 

First performances: Dances, Nos. 
2 and 3, for two pianos (Maro 
Ajemian and William Masselos, 
Dec. 10, New York); Imaginary- 
Landscape No. 4, for piano 
(New Music Society, Apr. 20, 
New York) ; The Seasons, ballet 
(Ballet Society, May 14, New 
York); Sonata, for piano (Maro 
Ajemian, Dec. 10, New York); 
Sonata and Intermezzo, for piano 
(Maro Ajemian, Feb. 15, New 
York). 

Works published: Totem Ances- 
tor, for piano (Dance Index, 
New York). 

Awards and other honors: Com- 
mission from Ballet Society (for 
ballet, The Seasons). 

CARPENTER, JOHN ALDEN 

b. 187(5, Park Ridge, Chicago, 111 . Ed.: 
Harvard U. (BA.). Also studied 
-with Bernard 2 Sehn and Edward El- 
gar. Address; 209 Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago ti, HI. 

First performance: Danza, for 
piano (Helmut Baerwald, Nov. 
15, New York), 
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Awards and other honors; Gold 
Medal of National Institute of 
Arts and Letters (for distin- 
guished service to music). 

CARTER, ELLIOTT 

b. 1908, New York. Ed.: Harvard U. 
(A.B.). Also studied privately with 
Nadia Boulanger. Address: 31 W. 12 
St, New York. 

First performances: Minotaur, 
ballet (Ballet Society, Mar. 19, 
New York); Sonata for Piano 
(Webster Aitken, Feb. 16, New 
York); Voyage, for voice and 
piano (Helen Boatwright, Mar. 
16 , New York). 

Works published: Dust of Snow, 
for voice and piano (Associated 
Music Pub., New York); Holi- 
day Overture, for orchestra (Ar- 
row Music Press, New York); 
The Rose Family, for voice and 
piano (Associated Music Pub., 
New York). 

Awards and other honors: Com- 
mission from Harvard Glee Club 
(for choral work. Emblems); 
Commission from Ballet Society 
(for ballet, Minotaur). 

CASADESUS, ROBERT 

b. 1899, Paris. Ed.: Paris Conservatory. 
Concert pianist. Address: c/o Colum- 
bia Concerts Corp., 113 W. 57 St., 
New York. 

First performances: Concerto in 
E mmor for Piano and Orches- 
tra (Robert Casadesus and Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Mitropoulos 
cond., Mar, 21, Minneapolis); 
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Sonata No. 3 for Piano (Grant 
Johannesen, Nov. 17, New 
York). 

CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, MARIO 

b. 1895, Florence, Itsdy. Ed.: Royal 
Institute Cherubini, tinder Edgar del 
VaUe and Ildebrando Pizzetti. Ad- 
dress: 269 So. aark Dr, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

First performances: The Birth- 
day of the Infanta, for orchestra 
(New Orleans S)ntnphony, Free-, 
cia cond., Jan. 28, New Orleans) ; 
Sonata for Bassoon and Piano 
(Adolph Weiss and Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Mar. 3, Los Angeles). 

Works published: Candide, piano 
suite (Delkas, Los Angeles); 
Sonata for Qarinet and Piano 
(Weaner-Levant, New York); 
Sonata for Violin and Viola 
(Weaner-Levant, New York). 

% 

CHASINS, ABRAM 

b. 1903, New York. Ed.: Ethical Cul- 
ture School; Juilliard School of 
Music; Curtis Institute. Also studied 
privately with Josef Hofmann. Mu- 
sical director, WQXR, New York. 
Address: WQXR, 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

First performances: Narrative, 
for piano (William Kapell, Aus-* 
tralia); Shvanda Fantasy, for 
piano (Constance Keane); Three 
Songs for Soprano and String 
Orchestra (Beata Malkin, WQ- 
XR, New York).’ 

Works published: Three Songs 
for Soprano and String Orches- 
tra (J. Fischer, New York). 
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CLEMENTS, OTIS G., JR. 

b. 1926, Baltimore, Md. Ed.: Peabody 
Conservatory; Juilliard School of 
Music. Address: Hotel Emerson, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

First performance; Prelude and 
Marche (National Symphony, 
Kindler cond., Feb. 25, Balti- 
more). 

COHN, ARTHUR 

b. 1910, Philadelpliia, Pa. Ed.: Combs 
Conservatory, Phil.; Juilliard School 
of Music. Director, Fleisher Collec- 
tion, Free Library, Philadelphia. Ad- 
dress: 403 S. Croskey St., Philadelphia. 

First performances: Music for 
Bassoon (Sol Schoenbach, Jan, 
30, Philadelphia); Suite for Vio- 
Un and Piano (Helen Rosensweig 
and Florence Rosensweig, Jan. 
6, Philadelphia) ; Variations on a 
Theme of Paganini, (Gregor 
Piatigorsky with Minneapolis 
Symphony, Mitropoulos cond., 
Jan. 6, Minneapolis). 

Works published: Cortege, for 
piano (Elkan- Vogel, Philadel- 
phia). 

COLE, ULRIC 

b. 1905, New York. Ed.: University of 
California at Los Angeles; JuilHard 
School of Music. Address: 969 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

First performance: Man about 
Town, suite for piano (Martha 
Poliak, Feb. 16, New York). 

Works published: Man about 
Town, arranged for two pianos 
(G. Schirmer, New York). 
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CONE, EDWARD T. 

b. 1917, Greensboro, N.G Ed.: 
Princeton U. (AJB., MA.); Columbia 
U. Also studied privately with Roger 
Sessions, Karl Ulrich Schnabel. Mem- 
ber of faculty, Pnnceton U. Address: 
Princeton U, Princeton, NJ. 

First performances; Elegy, for 
violin and piano (Esther Glazer 
and E. T. Cone, Mar, 28, New 
York); Let Us Now Praise Fa- 
mous Men, for chorus (Prince- 
ton U. Choir, Oct. 19, Princeton, 
N.J.). 

Awards and other honors: Gug- 
genheim Fellowship ($2,500, for 
creative work). 

COPUND, AARON 

b. 1900, Brooklyn, N.Y. Ed.: Fon- 
tainebleau School of Music, Fontaine- 
bleau, France. Also studied privately 
witli Rubin Goldmark, Victor Witt- 
genstein, and Nadia Boulanger. Au- 
dior of What to Listen for m Music 
(1938), and Our New Music (1941). 
Adi«ss: c/o Boosey & Hawkes, 668 
Fifth Ave, New York. 

First performances: In the Begin- 
ning, for mezzo-soprano and 
chorus (Collegiate Chorale, Shaw 
cond.. May 2, Cambridge, 
Mass.); Letter from Home, for 
orchestra (Qeveland Orchestra, 
Szell cond., Feb. 27, Qeveland); 
Symphony No. 3 (Boston Sym- 
phony, Kousscvitzky cond., Oct. 
18, Boston). 

Works published: Danz6n Cu- 
bano, for orchestra (Boosey & 
Hawkes, New York); Hoe 
Down, from Rodeo (Boosey & 
Hawkes, New York); State- 
ments, for orchestra (Boosey & 
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Hawkes, New York); Sym- 
phony No. 3 (Boosey & Hawkes, 
New York). 

Awards and other honors: Bos- 
ton Symphony Award of Merit 
($859, for Symphony No. 3); 
Music Critics Circle Award 
(medal, for Symphony No. 3). 

COWELL, HENRY 

b. 1897, Menlo Park, Calif. Ed.: New 
York Instimte of Applied Music; U. 
of California. Also studied privately 
with Erich von Hombostel, R. 
Huntington Woodman, and Richard 
Buhlig. Author of New Music Re- 
sources (1930) and American Com- 
posers on American Music (1933). 
Address: Route 10, JBox 126, Fresno, 
Calif. 

First performance: Three Osti- 
nati with Chorales, for clarinet 
and piano (Phyllis Gugino and 
Leon Kushner, Jan. 21, New 
York). 

Works published: Grandma’s 
Rhumba, for symphonic band 
(BMI, New York); Sonata for 
Violin and Piano (Associated 
Music Publishers, New York); 
To America, for chorus (BMI, 
New York) ; Three Ostinati with 
Chorales, for clarinet and piano 
(iMusic Press, New York). 

CRESTON, PAUL 

b. 1906, New York. Studied privately 
widi Giuseppe Randegger, Edouard 
D6thier, ana Pietro Yon. Organist, 
St. M^chy’s Church, New York. 
Address: i Primrose Avenue, Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

First performance: Homage, for 
viola and organ (Sandor Toch 
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and Robert Baker, March 28, 
New York). 

Works published: Two Choric 
Dances, for orchestra (G. Schir- 
mer, New York) ; Five Two-Part 
Inventions, for piano (G. Schir- 
mer. New York). 

DANIELS, MABEL 

b. 1879, Swampscott, Mass. Ed.: Rad- 
cliife College (A.B.). Also studied 
privately with Chadwick in Boston 
and Thuille in Munich, Germany. 
Address: 184 Riverway, Boston. 

First performances: Discussions, 
ballet (Jan Veen, Apr. 9, Bos- 
ton); Three Observations, for 
three woodwinds (Woodwind 
Trio, May ii, Detroit). 

DELLO JOlO, NORMAN 

b. 191}, New York. Ed.; Institute of 
Musical Art) Jttilliard Graduate 
School. Also stuped privately with 
Pietro Yon, and with Paul Hindemith 
at Berkshire Music Center. Member of 
faculty, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N.Y. Address: 309 W. 4 
St, New York. 

First performance: Ricercari, for 
piano and orchestra (Dello Joio 
and New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Szell cond., Dec. 19, 
New York) ; Nocturne, for piano 
(Grace Qistagnetta, Feb. 4, New 
York). 

Works published: Fable, for 
chorus (Carl Fischer, New 
York); Madrigal, for chorus 
(Carl Fischer, New York); Mill 
Doors, for voice and piano (Carl 
Fischer, New York); New Bom, 
for voice and piano (Carl 
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Fischer, New York) ; 'Piano So- 
nata No. I (Hargail, New York); 
Piano Sonata No. 2 (G. Schir- 
mer. New York). 

DIAMOND, DAVID 

b. 1915, Rochester, N.Y. Ed.- Cleve- 
land Institute of Music; Eastman 
School of Music, New Music School; 
Dalcroze Institute. Also studied pri- 
vately with Nadia Boulanger, Bernard 
Rogers, and Roger Sessions. Address: 
544 Hudson Street, New York. 

First performance: String Quar- 
tet No. 3 (League of Composers, 
March 16, New York). 

Works published: Album for the 
Young, for piano (Elkan-Vogel, 
Philadelphia); Five Songs, for 
voice and piano (Elkan-Vogel, 
Phikdclphia) ; Rounds, for string 
orchestra (Elkan-Vogel, Phila- 
delphia) ; Seven Songs, for voice 
and piano (Elkan-Vogel, Phila- 
delphia); Sonatina, for piano 
(Music Press, New York). 

DONOVAN, RICHARD 

b. 1891, New Haven, Conn. Ed.: 
School of Music, Yale U.; Institute of 
Musical Art. Also studied privately 
with Charles Wider. Member of fac- 
ulty, School of Music, Yale U. Ad- 
dress: School of Music, Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn. 

First performance: New Eng- 
land Chronicle, for orchestra 
(NBC Symphony, Wallenstein 
cond., May 17, New York). 

Works published: Good Ale, for 
chorus and piano (Carl Fischer, 
New York) ; Hymn to the Night, 
for a cappella women’s chorus 
(J. Fischer, New York). 
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DUBENSKY, ARCADY 

b. 1890, Viatka, Russia. Ed.: Moscow 
Conservatory. Violinist, Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York. 
Address: 155 Hudson Ave., Tenafly, 
N.J. 

First performance: Prelude and 
Fugue, for four bassoons (Simon 
Kovar Ensemble, Feb. 16, Brook- 
lyn). 

Works published: four arrange- 
ments for string orchestra — 
Mattheson Sarabande, Schubert 
Dance, Mozart Dance, Scarlatti 
Capriccio (G. Ricordi, New 
York). 

DUKELSKY, VUDIMIR (Vernon Duke) 

b. 1903, Pskov, Russia. Ed.- Kiev Con- 
servatory. Address: 139 East 35 St., 
New York. 

First performances: Bal de Blan- 
chisseuses, ballet (Ballet des 
Champs Elysees, Dec. 19, Paris); 
Homage to Boston, for piano 
(Heida Hermanns, Oct. 2, New 
York); Ode to the MUky Way, 
for orchestra (New York City 
Symphony, Bernstein cond., 
Nov. 19, New York), 

EFFINGER, CECIL 

b. Colorado Springs, Col. Ed.: Col- 
orado College. Also studied with 
Frederick Boothr^d, Bernard Wage- 
naar, and Nadia Boulanger. Assistant 
professor of music at Colorado Col- 
lege. Address: Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Col. 

First performances: Symphony 
No. I (Denver Symphony, Cas- 
ton cond., Mar. ii, Denver); 
Tennessee Variations, for orches- 
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tra (Nashville Symphony, Dec. 
10, Nashville). 

ELWELU HERBERT 

b. 1898, Minneapolis, A 4 inn. Ed.: U. of 
Minnesota. Also studied with Ernest 
Bloch and Nadia Boulanger. Head of 
theory and composition departments, 
Cleveland Institute of Music, and 
music critic of Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Address: Cleveland Institute of Music, 
Cleveland, O. 

First performance: Lincoln — 
Requiem iEternam, for chorus 
and orchestra (Oberlin Musical 
Union Choir and Conservatory 
Orchestra, Kessler cond., Feb. 
1 6, Cleveland), 

ENGEL LEHMAN 

b, 1910, Jackson, Miss. Ed.: Cincinnati 
Conservatory; Cincinnati College of 
Music; Juilliard School of Music. Ad- 
dress: 350 East 54 St., New York. 

Works published: Sonata for 
’Cello and Piano (Carl Fischer, 
New York). 

FARWELL, ARTHUR 

b. 1872, St. Paul, Minn. Ed.: Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology (B.S.). Studied 
privately with Homer Norris, Ed- 
ward MacDowell, E. Humperdinck, 
Hans Pfitzner, and Alexandre Gud- 
mant. Address: 684 Riverside Dr., 
New York. 

First performances: Indian Scene, 
for a cappella chorus (Westmin- 
ster Choir, Williamson cond.. 
Mar. 20, New York); Navajo 
War Dance No. 2, for a cappella 
chorus (Westminster Choir, 
Williamson cond.. Mar. 20, New 
York). 
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Works published: Navajo War 
Dance No. 2, for piano (Music 
Press, New York). 

FINE, IRVING 

b. 1914, Boston, Mass. £d.: Harvard U. 
Also studied with Serge Koussevitzky 
and Nadia Boulanger. Member of 
faculty, music dept., Harvard U. Ad- 
dress: 15 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 

First performance: Sonata in A, 
for violin and piano (Angel 
Reyes and Jacques de Menasce, 
Feb. 9, New York). 

Works published: The New 
Yorker, for chorus (Witmark, 
New York); Sonata in A, for 
violin and piano (Witmark, 
New York). 

FINNEY, ROSS LEE 

b. 1906, Wells, Minn. Studied pri- 
vately with Nadia Boulanger, Alban 
Berg, and Francesco Malipiero. Au- 
thor of The Qame of Harmony 
(1947). Professor of music, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 

First performances: Lodestar, 
dance drama (Smith College 
Dance Group, Apr. 15, North- 
ampton, Mass.); Piano Sonata 
No. 4 (John Kirkpatrick, Sept. 
14, Saratoga Springs, N.Y.). 

Works published: Communique 
Symphony (G. Schirmer, New 
fork); Fiddle-doodle-ad, for 
violin and piano (G. Schirmer, 
New York); Piano Sonata No. 
4 (Music Press, New York) ; Pil- 
grim Psalms, for chorus and or- 
chestra (Carl Fischer, New 
York); Poor Richard, cycle of 
seven songs for voice and piano 
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(G. Schirmer, New York); 
Words to Be Spoken, for voice 
and piano (Music Press, New 
York). 

Awards and other honors: Gug- 
genheim Fellowship ($2,500, for 
creative work). 

FITELBERG, JERZY 

b. 1903, Warsaw, Poland. Ed.: Berlin 
Hochschiile. Address: 244 W. 72 St., 
New York. 

First performances: Variations 
for Violin and Piano (Helen Tas 
and Bruno Eisner, Dec. 19, 
WNYC, New York). 

Works published: Polish Pic- 
tures, for orchestra (Associated 
Music Pub., New York) ; Sonata 
for ’Cello and Piano (Omega 
Ed., New York). 

FOSS, LUKAS 

b. 1922, Berlin, Germany. Ed.: Curtis 
Institute of Music. Also studied pri- 
vately with Jean Gallon, Moyse, 
Wolfes, and Levy. Pianist for the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Ad- 
dress: c/o Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 

First performances: Capriccio, 
for ’cello and piano (Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Feb. 26, New 
York) ; Pantomime, for orchestra 
(Baltimore Symphony, Stewart 
cond., Nov. 13, Baltimore); Song 
of Songs, for soprano and orches- 
tra (Ellabelle Davis with Boston 
Symphony, .Koussevitzky cond., 
Mar. 7, Boston). 

Works published: Capriccio, for 
’cello and piano (G. Schirmer, 
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New York); Fantasy-Rondo (G. 
Schirmer, New York); Where 
the Bee Sucks, for voice and 
piano (G. Schirmer, New York). 

FRANCO, JOHAN 

b. 1908, Zaandam, Netherlands. Eld.: 
First College of the Hague; Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. Also studied pri- 
vately with Willem Pijper. Address: 
140 Cabrini Boulevard, New York. 

First performances: Diverti- 
mento, for flute and string quar- 
tet (Ruth Freeman and Hol- 
lander Quartet, Nov. 10, New 
York); Gloria, round for chorus 
(Juilliard Qiorus, Dolf Swing 
cond., May id, New York); 
Suite for Violin and Piano 
(Ralph Hollander, Feb. 10, New 
York); Theme and Variations, 
for piano (William Masselos, 
Feb. io, Raleigh, N. G). 

Works published: Theme and 
Variations, for piano (BMI, New 
York). 

FREED, ISADORE , 

b. 1900, Brest-Litovsk, Russia. Ed.: U. 
of Pennsylvania (BAlus.). Also stud- 
ied privately with Elmest Bloch and 
Vincent d’Indy. Head of music dept., 
Fine Arts School, Temple University, 
'Philadelphia, Pa. Address: 344 West 
72 St, New York. 

First performances: Festival 
Overture, for orchestra (San 
Francisco Symphony, Monteux 
cond., Nov. 14, San Francisco); 
Intrada and Fugue, for piano 
(Rose Goldblatt, Oct. 27, New 
York) ; Passacaglia, for ’cello and 
piano (Leonard Rose, Mar. 9, 
New York); Prelude, Qinzonet 
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and Caprice, for piano (Ray Lev, 
Nov. 8, New York). 

Works published: Chartless, for 
voice and piano (Carl Fischer, 
New York); Crossing the Plains, 
for voice and piano (Carl 
Fischer, New York) ; Intrada and 
Fugue, for piano (Axelrod, 
Providence); Prelude, Canzonet 
and Caprice, for piano (Elkan- 
Vogel, Philadelphia); Prayer for 
Peace, for tenor solo and wom- 
en’s chorus (Bloch Pub., New 
York). 

FROMM, HERBERT 

b. 1905, Kitzingen, Bavaria. Ed.: State 
Academy, Munich. Also studied pri- 
vately with Paul Hindemith. Organist 
and choir director, Temple ^el, 
Boston, Mass. Address: 107 Colboume 
Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 

First performances: Eight Songs, 
for voice and piano (Ruth Kisch- 
Amdt, Mar. 24, New York); 
Mogen Ovos, for chorus and 
organ (Park Ave, Synagogue 
Choir, Putterman dir., May 2, 
New York). 

Works published: A 1 Tiro, for 
mixed voices (Transcontinental 
Music, New York); Anim 
Z’miros, for mixed voices 
(Transcontinental Music, New 
York); Five Songs of Worship, 
for voice and piano (Transcon- 
tinental Music, New York); 
Hanukah Madrigal, for mixed 
voices (Transcontinental Music, 
New York); My Homeland, for 
three-part voices (Transconti- 
nental Music, New York) ; New 
Year’s Prayer, for mixed voices 
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(Transcontinental Music, New 
York); The Twenty-third 
Psalm, for three-part voices, with 
flute (Transcontinental Music, 
New York); Three Palestine 
Poems, for voice and piano 
(Transcontinental Music, New 
York). 

FULEIHAN, ANIS 

b. 1900, I^enia, C3r]Mrus. Ed.: English 
School, C^rus. Also studied pri- 
vately with Alberto Jonas. Address: 
78 W. 55 St., New York. 

First performances: Evocation, 
for piano (Fuleihan, Oct. 28, 
New York); Overture for Five 
Winds (Fivewind Ensemble, 
May 17, New York); Rhapsody, 
for ’cello and string orchestra 
(Carl Stern and members of 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Adler cond.. Sept. 12, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y.); Three 
Cyprus Serenades, for orchestra 
(Miladelphia Orchestra, Or- 
mandy cond., Dec. 13, Philadel- 
phia); To the Young Prince, for 

? iano (Ida Krehm, Oct. 18, New 
ork). 

Works published; The Bailiff’s 
Daughter, for solo piano, and for 
two pianos (Carl Fischer, New 
York); The Blighted Swain, for 
piano (Carl Fischer, New York); 
Etude No. 3, for orchestra, 
“Rhythmic Precision” (G. Schir- 
mer. New York); Etude No. 4, 
for orchestra, “Study in Percus- 
sion” (G. Schirmer, New York); 
Fifteen Short Pieces, for piano 
(Carl Fischer, New Tork); 
Fugue, for piano (Carl Fischer, 
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New York); Music for Puppets, 
three pieces for woodwind quar- 
tet (Mercury, New York); 
Rhapsody, for ’cello and string 
orchestra (Carl Fischer, New 
York) ; A Set of Five, for piano 
(Mercury, New York) ; Sonatine 
No. 2, for piano (Delkas, Los 
Angeles); Two Humoristic Prel- 
udes, for woodwind quintet 
(Mercury, New York). 

GARDNER, SAMUEL 

b. 1891, Elizabethgrad, Russia. £d.: 
Institute of Musical Art. Also studied 
with Charles Martin Loeffler. Ad- 
dress: 244 W. 108 St., New York. 

First performance: Country 
Moods, for string orchestra 
(Staten Island Civic Symphony, 
Gardner cond., Dec. lo, Staten 
Island, N.Y.C.). 

Works published: 'Country 
Moods, for string orchestra (G. 
Schirmer, New York); Music for 
String Ensemble (Boston Music, 
Boston) ; Three Short Pieces, for 
violin and piano (Boston Music, 
Boston). 

GEORGE, EARL 

b. 1924, Milwaukee, Wis. Ed.: East- 
man School of Music (B.Mus.) ; Berk- 
shire Music Center. Member of fac- 
ulty, Eastman .School of Music. Ad- 
dress c/o Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

First performances: Arioso, for 
strings (Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony, Hanson cond., Apr. 14, 
Rochester); Four American Por- 
traits (University Choir, Fischer 
cond., Mar. 19, Decatur, 111 .) ; In- 
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troduction and Allegro (New 
York City Symphony, Bernstein 
cond., Mar. 31, Brooklyn). 

Awards and other honors: 
George Gershwin Memorial 
Award ($500, for Introduction 
and Allegro); Millikan Choral 
Prize ($25, for Four American 
Portraits). 

GESENSWAY, LOUIS 

b. 1906, Dvinsk, Latvia. Ed.: Toronto 
Conservatory, Curtis Institute of 
Music. Address: c/o Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

First performance: Concerto for 
Flute and Orchestra (William 
Kincaid and Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Ormandy conci., Nov. i, 
Philadelphia). 

GIANNINL VITTORIO 

b. 1903, Philadelphia. Ed.: Royal Con- 
servatory, Milan; Juilliard Graduate 
School; American Academy at Rome. 
Member of faculties, Juilliard School 
of Music and New York College of 
Music. Address; 180 W. 58 St., New 
York. 

First performances: Concerto 
Grosso, for strings (members of 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Adler cond.. Sept. 10, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y.); Sonata 
No 2, for violin and piano (Rug- 
giero Ricci, Oct., Havana). 

Works published: Five Italian 
Folksongs, for voice and piano 
(Elkan- V ogel, Philadelphia) ; 
Variations bn a Cantus Firmus, 
for piano (Elkan-Vogel, Phila- 
delphia). 


GIDEON, MIRIAM 

b. 1906, Greeley, Col. Ed.; Boston U. 
(AJB.); Columbia U. (MA.). Also 
studied privately with Lazare Samin- 
sly and Roger Sessions. Member of 
faculty, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Address: 410 Central Park W., 
New York. 

First performance: Quartet, for 
strings (Walden Quartet, Sept. 
14, Saratoga Springs, N.Y.). 

Works published: Canzona, for 
piano (New Music, Los An- 
geles). 

GILLIS, DON 

b. 1912, Cameron, Miss. Ed.: Texas 
Christian U.; North Texas Teachers 
College (B.A., B.Mus., M.Mus.). Ad- 
dress; 111-17 75th Rd., Forest Hills, 
N.Y. 

First performances: Symphony 
No. 2 (YMHA Symphony, 
Waldo cond., Feb. 9, New 
York); Symphony No. 5)4 (Bos- 
ton Pops, Fiedler cond., July, 
Boston). 

Works published: Symphony 
No. (Boosey-Hawkes, New 
York). 

GOULD, MORTON 

b. 1913, New York. Ed.: Institute of 
Musical Art. Address: 77-35 113th St., 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 

First performances: Of Time and 
the River, for a cappella chorus 
(Westminster Choir, Williamson 
cond., Sept., New York); Min- 
strel Show, for orchestra (In- 
dianapolis Symphony, Sevitzky 
cond., Dec. 21, Indianapolis); 
Symphony No. 3 (Dallas Sym- 
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Works published: Ballad, for 
band (Chappell & Co., New 
York); Harvest, for orchestra 
(Chappell & Co., New York); 
Minstrel Show, for orchestra 
(Ch^pell & Co., New York); 
Of Time and the River, for a 
cappella chorus (Chappell & Co., 
New York) ; Suite for Violin and 
Piano (Chappell & Co., New 
York). 


GREEK RAY 


with Constantin ShvedofF and Nadia 
Boulanger. Member of faculty, Juil- 
‘liard School of Music. Address: Juil- 
liard School of Music, 130 Claremont 
Ave., New York. 

First performances: Eclogue, for 
’cello and piano (Benar Heifetz, 
Jan. 12, New York); Four Juke 
Box Pieces, for piano (Aurora 
Mauro-Cottone, Oct. ii, New 
York). 

Awards and other honors: 
American Academy and Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters Grant ($^1,000). 


b. 1909, Cavendish, Mo. Ed.: San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music; U. 
of CaHfomia. Chief of Music Division, 
Recreation and Entertainment Serv- 
ices, Special Services, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. Ad- 
dress: II E. 10 St., New York. 

Works published: Dance, Theme 
and Variations, for piano (Mer- 
cury, New York); Kentucky 
Mountain Running Set, for band 
(G. Schirmer, New York); 
Westron Wind, for mixed cho- 
rus and solo voice (Leeds, New 
York). 

GRUENBERG, LOUIS 

b. 1884, Brest-Litovsk, Russia. Ed.; 
Vienna Conservatory. Also studied 
privately with Ferruccio Busoni. Ad- 
dress: 506 N. Foothill Rd., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

Awards and other honors: 
Elected member. National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters. 

HAIEFF, ALEXEI 

b. 1914, Blagoveschensk, Siberia. Ed.: 
Juilliard School of Music. Also studied 


HANSON, HOWARD 

b. 1896, Wahoo, Neb. Ed.: Institute 
of Musical Art; Northwestern U. 
Director, Eastman School of Music. 
Address: Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Works published: Concerto for 
Organ, Harp, and Strings (Carl 
Fischer, New York); Serenade 
for Flute, Harp and Strings (Carl 
Fischer, New York), 

HARRIS, ROY 

b. 1898, Lincoln County, Okla. Ed.: 
U. of California. Also studied pri- 
vately with Arthur Farwell, Rosario 
Scalero, and Nadia Boulanger. Com- 
poser-in-residence, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Col. Address: 19 
W. Boulder St., Colorado Springs, 
Col. 

First performances: Celebration, 
for orchestra (Boston Sym- 
phony, Koussevitzky cond., Oct. 
25, Boston); Concerto for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra (Johana 
Harris and Maximilian Lanner 
with Denver Symphony, Caston 
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cond., Jan. 21, Denver); Five 
American Ballads, for piano 
(Grace Castagnetta, Feb. 4, New 
York). 

Works published: Blow the Man 
Down, for chorus and orchestra 
(Carl Fischer, New York); Mel- 
ody, for orchestra (Carl Fischer, 
New York) ; Radio Piece, for or- 
chestra (Carl Fischer, New 
York); Sonata for Violin and 
Piano (Mills Music Co., New 
York) ; . String Quartet No. 3 
(Mills Music Co., New York); 
Symphony No. 5 (Mills Music 
Co., New York). 

Awards and other honors: Com- 
mission from the Koussevitzky 
Foundation (for Symphony No. 
7 )- 

HAUBIEL, CHARLES 

b. 1894, Delta, Ohio. Studied privately 
with Rudolph Ganz, Josef Lhevinne, 
and Rosario Scalero. Member of 
faculty, New York U. Address: 853 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

First performance: Trio in 
French Style, for flute, ’cello, 
and piano (Sagul Trio, Dec. 18, 
New York). 

HELPER, WALTER 

b. 1896, Lawrence, Mass. Ed.: Har- 
vard U. Also studied privately with 
Ottorino Respighi. Head of music 
dept., Hunter College, New York, 
Address: Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

First performances: Appassio- 
nata, for violin and piano (Hel- 
ene and Simeon De Reszke, Dec., 
on tour); Concertino for Piano 
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and Chamber Orchestra (Adolf 
J. Weiser and U. of Indiana 
Orch., Apr. 18, Bloomington, 
Ind.); Soliloquy, for ’cello and 
piano (Luigi Silva, Mar. 6, Roch- 
ester). 

Works published: A Sonnet of 
Shake^eare, for voice and piano 
(Carl Fischer, New York); To a 
Chief Musician, for women’s 
chorus and orchestra (Clayton F. 
Summy, Chicago). 

HILL, EDWARD BURLINGAME 

b. 1872, Cambridge, Mass. Ed.: Har- 
vard U. Also studied with George 
Chadwick and Charles Widor. Ad- 
dress: Hillside Farm, Francestown, 
N.H. 

Works published: Suite for 
Strings (Elkan- Vogel, Philadel- 
phia). 

HINDEMITH, PAUL 

b. 1895, Hanau, Germany. Ed.: Frank- 
fort Conservatory. Author of Elenien- 
wy Training ]or Musicians (1946). 
Member of faculty, Yale U. Address; 
Yale U., New Haven, Conn. 

First performances: Apparebit 
Repentina Dies, for mixed chorus 
and brass (Collegiate Chorale, 
Shaw cond.. May 2, Cambridge, 
Mass.)’; Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra (J6sus Marla Sanroma 
and Cleveland Orch., Szell cond., 
Feb. 27, Cleveland); Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra (Oscar 
Shumsky and National Orches- 
tral Asso., Barzin cond., Mar. 3, 
New York); Symphonia Serena 
(Dallas Symphony, Dorati cond., 
Feb. I, DaUas). 
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HOFFMAN, EARL A. 

b. 1911, Jasper, Ind. Ed.: public 
schools. Staff musician, WMAQ, Chi- 
cago. Address: 922 Agatite Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

First performance: State Street 
Symphony - (WGN Philhar- 
monic, Weber cond., Apr. 29, 
Chicago). 

Awards and other honors: 
George Lytton Memorial Award 
($1,000, tor State Street Sym- 
phony). 

HUFFMAN, WALTER SPENCER, JR. 

b. 1921, Wichita, Kan. Ed.: Peabody 
Conservatory. Also studied with Na- 
dia Boulanger, Theodore Chanler, 
Howard Thatcher, and with Aaron 
Copland at Berkshire Music Center. 
Address: 301 W. Chesapeake Ave., 
Towson, Md, 

First performances: Concerto 
No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra 
(Shura Dvorine and National 
Gallery Symphony, Bales cond.. 
Mar, 30, Washington, D.C.); 
Overture, for orchestra (Balti- 
more Symphony, Stewart cond., 
Jan. 8, Baltimore); Sonata for 
Violin and Piano (Alan Martin 
and Charleton Meyer, Feb. 14, 
Washington, D.C.); Sonatina 
No, 3, for piano (Everett Stev- 
ens, Nov, 3, Washington, D.C.); 
String Quartet No. 4 (Hochberg 
String Quartet, Mar. 28, De- 
troit). 

INCH, HERBERT 

b. 1904, Missoula, Mont. Ed.: 
man School of Music; American 
Academy at Rome. Member of fac- 
ulty, Hunter College, New York. 
Address: 124 W. 93 St., New York. 
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First performances; Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra (Jacques 
Gordon and Eastman-Rochester 
Symjphony, Hanson, cond.. May, 
Rochester, N.Y.); Piano Sonata 
No. 2 (Ralph Robbins, Oct, 7, 
Jacksonville, Fla.). 

Works published: The Return to 
Zion, for women’s chorus and 
piano (Carl Fischer, New York). 

IVES, CHARLES 

b. 1874, Danbury, Conn. Ed.: Yale 
U. Address: West Redding, Conn. 

Works published: Holiday Sym- 
phony, second movement (New 
Music Edition, New York); So- 
nata No. 3 for Violin and Pi- 
ano (New Music Edition, New 
York); Symphony No. 3 (Ar- 
row Music Press, New York); 
The Unanswered Question, for 
orchestra (New Music Edition, 
New York). 

Awards and other honors: Pulit- 
zer Prize ($500, for Symphony 
No. 3). 

JACOBI FREDERICK 

b. 1891, San Francisco. Ed.: Hoch- 
schule fiir Musik, Berlin; Institute of 
Musical Art. Also studied privately 
with Ernest Bloch. Address: 5000 In- 
dependence Ave., Riverdale, N.Y. 

First performances; After a 
Poem hy Blake, for mixed chorus 
and piano (Vinaver Chorus, 
Nov. 28, New York); Concer- 
tino for -Piano and String Orches- 
tra (Irene Jacobi and members of 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Adler cond.. Sept. 3, Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y.); Impressions 
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from the Odyssey, for violin and 
piano (Fredell Lack, Jan. ii. 
New York); Meditation, for 
trombone and piano (Davis 
Shuman, Apr. 13, New York); 
Two Pieces in Sabbath Mood, 
for orchestra (CBS Symphony, 
Berezowsky cond., Feb. 5, CBS, 
New York). 

Works published: Concertino 
for Piano and String Orchestra 
(Elkan-Vogel, Philadelphia). 

JAMES, PHILIP 

b. 1890, Jersey Qty, N.J. Ed.: 
College of the Qty of New York 
(A 3 .). Also studied with Rubin 
Goldmark, Schenck, Rosario Scalero, 
and Norris. Head of music dept., 
New York U. Address: New York 
Ut Washington Square, New York. 

First performances: Prelude in 
E-flat (Vittorio Verse, Jan. i8, 
New Brunswick, N.J.); Second 
Suite, for string orchestra (mem- 
bers of New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Adler cond., Sept. 5, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y.). 

Works published: Our Tovra, 
suite for piano (Elkan-Vogel, 
Philadelphia) ; Overture, for 
band (Leeds, New York); Song 
of the Miners, for chorus (H. W. 
Gray, New York). 

JONES, CHARLES 

b._ 1910, Tamwortfa, Ontario. Ed.: In- 
stitute of Musical Art, Juilliard Grad- 
uate School. Also studied with Aaron 
Copland at Berkshire Music Center. 
Address- 20 E. <58 St., New York. 

Works published: Sonatina for 
Violin and Piano (G. Schirmer, 
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New York); Three Pieces, for 
piano (Arrow Music Press, New 
York). 

JOSTEN, WERNER 

b. 1888, Elberfeld, Germany. Studied 
with Siegel in Munich and Jacques 
Dalcroze m Geneva. Address: 95 
Round HiU, Northampton, Mass. 

First performance: Symphony 
for Strings (members of New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Adler cond.. Sept. 3, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y.). 

Works published: Symphony for 
Strings (Elkan-Vogel, Philadel- 
phia), 

KAY, ULYSSES 

b. 1917, Tucson, Ariz. Ed.: U. of 
Arizona (A 3 .); Eastman School of 
Music (MA.). Also studied privately 
with Paul Hindemith. Address: 540 
W. 144 St^ New York. 

First performances: A Short 
Overture (New York City Sym- 
phony, Bernstein cond., Mar. 31, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.); Suite in B, for 
oboe and piano (Antonio !l^te- 
vez and Hector Tosar, Feb. 12, 
WNYC, New York). 

Awards and other honors: Amer- 
ican Academy and National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters Grant 
($i,ooo); BMI Contest (jfyoo, for 
Suite for Orchestra) ; George 
Gershwin Memorial Award 
($500, for A Short Overture). 

KENNAN, KENT 

b. 191J, Milwaukee, Wis. Ed.: U. of 
Michigan; Eastman School of Music; 
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Royal Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome. 
Member of faculty, U. of Texas. Ad- 
dress: Music Dept., U. of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

First performances: Concertino 
for Piano and Orchestra (Roch- 
ester-Eastman Symphony, Han- 
son cond., May 5, Rochester); 
Sonatina for Piano (Helen Haipt, 
May 4, Austin, Tex.). 

Works published: Night Solilo- 
quy, for flute and piano (Carl 
Fischer, New York). 

KLEINSINGER, GEORGE 

b. 1914, San Bernardino, Calif. £d.: 
New York U. (BA.); Juilliard 
School of Music. Address: 680 W. 
204 St., New York. 

First performances: Cqncertino 
for bassoon and Orchestra 
Chamber Orchestra of New 
York, Feb. New York) ; Fan- 
tasie, for violin and piano (Jacob 
Krahmalnick, Jan. 27, Cleve- 
land); Pan the Piper, for 
narrator and orchestra (Ameri- 
can Youth Orch., Dixon cond.. 
Mar. 22, New York) ; Peewee the 
Piccolo, for narrator and orches- 
tra (Philadelphia Orch., Or- 
mandy cond., Apr. 19, Philadel- 
phia); Scherzo, for violin and 
piano (Harold Kohon, Mar. 31, 
New York); Sonatina, for ’cello, 
piano, and flute (Sagul Trio, 
Dec. 17, New York); The Story 
of Celeste, for narrator and or- 
chestra (American Youth Orch., 
Dixon cond.. Sept. 28, New 
York). 

Works published: Overture on 
American Folk Themes, for or- 
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chestra (Mills, New York); Pee- 
wee the Piccolo (G. Schirmer, 
New York); Tubby the Tuba 
(G. Schirmer, New York); 
Young Pan America Sings, for 
voice and piano (Mercury, New 
York). 

K0H3, ELLi: D. 

b. 1916, Chicago, 111 . Ed.: San Fran- 
cisco Conservatory of Music, Institute 
of Musical Art; U. of Chicago 
(M.A.); H^ard U. Member of fac- 
ulty, Wesleyan U. Address: Wesleyan 
U., Middletown, Conn. 

First performances; Etude in 
Memory of Bartok, for piano 
(Samuel Sorin, Feb. 14, New 
York); Incidental Music to 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, for or- 
chestra (School Orch., Apr. 14, 
Middletown, Conn.) ; Legend for 
Oboe and Strings (Columbus 
Philharmonic Symphony, Feb. 
27, Columbus, O.); Piano Varia- 
tions (Reah Sadowsky, Oct. 13, 
Qeveland). 

Works published: The Auto- 
matic Pistol, for a cappella male 
chorus (BMI, New York) ; Sona- 
tina for Bassoon and Piano 
(Leeds, New York). 

KORNGOLD, ERICH WOLFGANG 

b. 1897, Briinn, Austria. Studied with 
Hermann Gradener, Robert Fuchs, 
Anton Zemlinsky, and Julius Kom- 
gold. 

First performance: Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra (Jascha 
Heifetz and St. Louis Symphoiy, 
Golschmann cond., Feb. 15, St. 
Louis). 
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KOUTZEN, BORIS 

b. 1901, Uman, Russia. Ed.: St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory. Head of violin 
dept., Pluladelphia Conservatory. Ad- 
dress: 51 Cedar Ave., Pleasantville, 
N.Y. 

First performance: String Quar- 
tet No, 3 (Koutzen String Quar- 
tet, Nov. 15, New York). 

Works published: Concert Piece, 
for ’cello and string orchestra 
(Elkan - Vogel, Philadelphia); 
Valley Forge, symphonic poem 
for orchestra (American Music 
Center, New York). 

KRENEK, ERNST 

b. 1900, Vienna. Studied with Franz 
Schreker in Vienna. Member of music 
faculty, Hamline U. Address: Ham- 
line U., St. Paul, Minn. 

First performances: iEgrotavit 
Ezechias, motet for chorus 
(Hamline U. Choir, Mar. 12, St. 
Paul); Four Songs, on poems by 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, for 
voice and piano (J. Wagner, 
Apr. 25, Waco, Tex.); Piano 
Concerto No. 3 (Dimitri Ali- 
tropoulos and Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Mitropoulos cond., Nov. 
22, Minneapolis); The Santa Fe 
Time Table, for chorus and or- 
chestra (Hamline U. Choir, Apr. 
II, Chicago); Trio, for violin, 
clarinet, and piano (Kfenek and 
members of Krasner Chamber 
Music Ensemble, Nov. 27, St. 
Paul). 

Works published: Eight Piano 
Pieces (Music Press, New York) ; 
O Would I Were, canon for cho- 
rus (Music Press, New York); 
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Symphonic Elegy, for string or- 
chestra (Elkan- Vogel, Philadel- 
phia). 

KREUTZ, ARTHUR 

b. 1906, La Crosse, Wis. Ed.: U. of 
Wisconsin (B.M.); Royal Conserva- 
tory, Ghent, Belgium; Columbia U. 
(MA.). Adless; RJFJD. #1, West- 
wood, NJ. 

Works published: Symphonic 
Blues, for orchestra (BMI, New 
York). 

KUBIK, GAIL 

b. 1914, Coffeyville, Okla. Ed.; East- 
man School of Music; American Con- 
servatory. Address: 27 W. 44 St, 
New York. 

First performances: Camptown 
Races, for orchestra (members of 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Adler cond,, Sept., Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y.); Erie Canal, 
for orchestra (Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, Wallenstein cond., 
Feb. 22, Los Angeles); Little 
Suite, for flute and two clarinets 
(Allen Jensen, Milton Mosko- 
witz, and Stanley Drucker, Feb. 
21, WNYC, New York); Mirror 
for the Sky, folk opera (Natalie 
Bodanya, Paul Matthen, and 
American Choral Singers, May 
12, New York). 

Works published: Little Suite, 
for flute and two clarinets (Har- 
gail. New York) ; Suite for Piano 
(Hargail, New York). 

LABUNSKI, FELIX 

b. 1892, Ksawerynowo, Poland. Ed.: 
Warsaw Conservatory, Also studied 
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with Nadia Boulanger, Paul Dukas, 
and Georges Migot. Member of fac- 
ulty, Cincinnati Conservatory. Ad- 
dress: 1228 Central Parkway, Gn- 
cinnati, O. 

First performances: Song with- 
out Words, for soprano and 
string quintet (Virginia Howe 
and College String Quintet, Mar. 
28, Cincinnati). 

LAHMER, REUEL 

b. 1912, Maple, Ontario. Ed.; Stetson 
U.; Westminster Choir College; Co- 
lumbia U. Also studied privately with 
Roy Harris. Composer-in-residence at 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Ad- 
dress: 1828 Rocky Point Rd., Pewau- 
kee, Wis. 

First performances: All People 
That On Earth Do Dwell, for 
chorus (Carroll College Choir, 
Mar. 9, WTMS, Milwaukee); 
Ave Regina Gloriosa, for chorus 
(Carroll College Choir, Mar. 9, 
WTMS, Milwaukee); Folk Fun, 
for flute, clarinet and piano four- 
hands (Carroll College Ensemble, 
Mar. 9, Milwaukee); The Lost 
Jimmie Whalen, for male chorus 
(U. of Wisconsin Male Chorus, 
April, Madison, Wis.); Prelude 
and Fugue, for small orchestra 
(U. of Wisconsin Orch., May, 
Madison, Wis.). 

LEE, DAI-KEONG 

b. 1915, Honolulu, T.H. Ed.: U, of 
Hawaii; Juilliard School of Music. 
Also studied with Roger Sessions, and 
with Aaron Copland at the Berkshire 
Music Center. Address: 6oi W. no 
St., New York. 

First performances: Festival Ode, 
for chamber orchestra (National 
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Sinfonietta, Bales cond., Mar. 30, 
Washington, D.C.); Introduc- 
tion and Allegro, for ’cello and 
piano (Ardyth Walker and 
Glory Fisher, Jan. 16, New 
York); Sonatina, for piano (Sam 
Sorin, Feb. 14, WNYC, New 
York), 

Works published: Capriccio, for 
band (Mills, New York); For- 
getfulness, for chorus (Leeds, 
New York); Joyous Interlude, 
for band (Mills, New York); 
October-November, for chorus 
(Leeds, New York). 

Awards and other honors: Al- 
bert Metz Commission ($1,000, 
for a Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra). 

LEPLIN, EMANUEL 

b. 1917, San Francisco, Calif. Ed.: U. 
of California. Also studied privately 
with Darius Milhaud. Violist with San 
Francisco Symphony. Address: c/o 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
War Memorial Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

First performance: Comedy, for 
orchestra (San Francisco Sym- 
hony, Monteux cond., Dec, 26, 
an Francisco). 

LESSARD, JOHN AYRES 

b. 1920, San Francisco, Calif. Ed.: 
Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris. 
Also studied privately with Nadia 
Boulanger. Address: Box Hill, St. 
James, N.Y. 

First performance: Box Hill 
Overture (New York City Sym- 
phony, Bernstein cond.. Sept. 18, 
New York). 



LEVY, ERNST 

b. 1895, Basle, Switzerland. Ed.: Basle 
Conservatory. Also studied privately 
with Raoul Pugno. Member of fac- 
ulty, Bennington College. Address: 
Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 

Works published: Four Folk 
Songs from Switzerland, for 
chorus (Music Press, New 
York); Five Pieces, for piano 
(Associated Music Pub., New 
York). 

LIST, KURT 

b. 1913, Vienna, Austria. Ed.: U of 
Vienna (Ph.D.); Vienna Conserva- 
tory. Also studied privately with 
Alban Berg and Anton von Webern. 
Address: c/o Listen Magazine, 274 
Madison Ave, New York. 

First performance: Isthmus To- 
nalis, for string quartet (Werner 
Lywen Quartet, Mar, 16, New 
York). 

LIVERMAN, JOHN HUBERT 

b. 1914, Columbus County, N.C. Ed.: 
U. of North Carolina; Columbia U. 
(BB. and M.A.). Also studied wMi 
Lamar Strin^eld, Harold Morris, 
and Wolfe. Professor of piano and 
theory, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Address: Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala, 

First performances: American 
Folk Overture (Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Goossens cond., Apr. 
29, Auburn, Ala.); The Lord’s 
Prayer, for chorus (Auburn 
Community Chorus, Mar, i6. 
Auburn, Ala.). 

Works published: The Lord’s 
Prayer, for chorus (Carl Fischer, 
New York). 
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Awards and other honors: Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute Com- 
mission ($250, for American 
Folk Overture). 

LOCKWOOD, NORMAND 

b. 1906, New York. Ed.: U. of Michi- 
gan School of Music; American Acad- 
emy at Rome. Also studied privately 
with Nadia Boulanger. Member of 
faculty, Columbia U. Address: Dept, 
of Music, Columbia U., New York. 

First performance: String Quar- 
tet No. 6 (Gordon String Quar- 
tet, Mar. 2, Washington, D.C.). 

Works published: Cradle Song, 
for chorus (Hargail, New 
York); Serenades, for string 
quartet (Music Press, New 
York). 

LOPATNIKOFF, NIKOUl 

b. 1903, Reval, Estonia. Ed.: St. 
Petersburg Conservatory. Ako studied 
with Ernst Toch, Willy Rehberg, 
and Hermann Grabner. Member of 
faculty, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Address: Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First performances: Concerto 
No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra 
(Nikolai Lopatnikoff and CBS 
Symphony, Berezowsky cond., 
Nov. 27, CBS Network); Vari- 
ations and Epilogue, for ’cello 
and piano (Raya Garbousova, 
Jan., 17, New York). 

Works published: Canon, for 
three voices (Music Press, New 
York). 

McDonald, harl 

b. 1899, Boulder, Col. Ed.: U. of 
Southern California (B.M.); U. of 
Redlands (DMus.); Leipzig Conscrva- 
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tory. General mgr., Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Address: c/o Philadelphia 
Orchestra Asso., Girard Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Works published: Songs of 
America (Elkan-Vogel, Philadel- 
phia). 

MENASCE, JACQUES DE 

b. 1905, Bad Ischl, Austria. Ed.: State 
Academy, Vienna. Also studied pri- 
vately with Paul Pisk, Joseph Marx, 
Alban Berg, Emil von Sauer, and Paul 
Weingarten. Address: 121 W. 72 St., 
New York, 

First performances: Concerto 
No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra, 
(Jacques Abram and National 
Orchestral Asso., Barzin cond., 
Jan. 6, New York) ; Lecho Dodi, 
for chorus and organ (Park Ave- 
nue Synagogue Choir, Putter- 
man dir.. May 2, New York); 
Toccata, for piano (Ida Krehm, 
Oct. 18, New York). 

Works published: Hebrew Mel- 
odies, for violin and piano 
(G. Schirmer, New York). 

MENNIN, PETER 

b. 1923, Erie, Pa. Ed.: Oberlin Con- 
servatory; Eastman School of Music. 
Member of faculty, Juilliard School 
of Music. Address: 120 Claremont 
Ave., New York. 

First performances: Sinfonia, for 
chamber orchestra (Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony, Hanson 
cond., May 24, Rochester) ; Sym- 
phony No. 3 (New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Hendl 
cond., Feb. 27, New York). 

Works published: Folk Overture 
(Hargail, New York). 
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Awards and other honors: Com- 
mission from WHAM, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. ($200, for Sinfonia, 
for chamber orchestra). 

MENOm, GIAN-CARLO 

b. 19x1, Cadigliano, Italy. Ed.: Milan 
Conservatory; Curds Institute of 
Music. Address: Capricorn, Mt. Ejsco, 
N.Y. 

First performances: Errand into 
Maze, ballet (Martha Graham, 
Feb. 2, New York); The Tele- 
phone, opera (Ballet Society, 
Feb. 18, New York). 

Awards and other honors: Gug- 
genheim Fellowship ($2,500, for 
creative work). 

MILLS, CHARLES 

b. 1914, Asheville, N.C. Studied with 
Max Garfield, Aaron Copland, Roger 
Sessions, and Roy Harris. Address: 
207 W. 10 St., New York. 

First performances: The Christ 
Child, for voice and piano (An- 
dre Stake, Apr. 27, New York); 
Sonatine for Violin and Piano 
(Tibor Zelig, Sept. 10, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.). 

Awards and other honors: Com- 
mission from Hazel Griggs, pi- 
anist ($6,000, for Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra); Commis- 
sion from Caroline Thomas, vio- 
linist ($8,000 for Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra). 

MOHAUPT, RICHARD 

b. 1904, Breslau, Germany. Ed.: U. 
of Breslau. Address: 321 W. 105 St., 
New York. 
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First performance: Suite from 
Lysistrata (Kansas City Philhar- 
monic, Kurtz cond., Feb. i8, 
Kansas City), 

MOORE, DOUGLAS 

b. 1893, Cutchogue, N.Y. Ed.: Yale 
U. (A.B. and B.M.); Schola Cantorum, 
Paris. Also studied with Nadia Bou- 
langer and Ernest Bloch. Head of 
music dept., Columbia U. Address: 
Columbia U., New York. 

First performance: Symphony in 
A (Los Angles Philharmonic, 
Wallenstein cond., Jan. 16, Los 
Angeles). 

Works published: Not This 
Alone, for voice and piano 
(G, Schirmer); Symphony in A 
(G. Schirmer, New York), 

Awards and other honors: Com- 
mission from Juilliard School 
($500, for Quintet for Qarinet 
and Strings). 

MORRIS, HAROLD 

b. 1890, San Antonio, Tex. Ed. U. of 
Texas (BA.); Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory. Address: 299 Riverside Dr,, 
New York. 

First performance: Sonata No. 3 
for Piano (Harold Morris, May, 
Detroit). 

NORTH, ALEX 

b. 1910, Chester, Pa. Ed.; Juilliard 
School of Music; Moscow Conserva- 
tory. Also studied privately with 
Ernst Toch and Aaron Copland. Ad- 
dress: 265 Riverside Dr., New York. 

First performances: Morning 
Star, cantata (Lynn Murray 
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Singers, Oct. 28, New York); 
Negro Mother, cantata (Negro 
Singers, Mar. i6, New York); 
Revue for Clarinet and Orches- 
tra (Benny Goodman and New 
York City Symphony, Bernstein 
cond., Nov. 18, New York). 

Works published: The Hither 
and Thither of Danny Dither, 
for voice and piano (Edward B. 
Marks, New York). 

OLDBERG, ARNE 

b. 1874, Youngstown, O. Studied with 
Wilhelm Midaelschulte, Theodor Le- 
schetizky and Joseph Rheinberger. 

First performance: Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra - (John 
Weicher, Chicago Symphony, 
Defauw cond., Nov. 7, Chicago). 

PALMER, ROBERT 

b. 1915, Syracuse, N.Y. Ed.: Eastman 
School of Music. Also studied with 
Aaron Copland at Berltshire Music 
Center and privately with Roy Harris. 
Member of faculty, Cornell U. Ad- 
dress: 322 Highland Road, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

First performances: String Quar- 
tet No. 2 (Walden String Quar- 
tet, Jan. 12, New York); Toc- 
cata Ostinato, for piano (Claudio 
Arrau, Oct, 20, New York). 

PERISCHETTb VINCENT 

b. 1915. Philadelphia, Pa. Ed.: Combs 
College of Music (B.M.); Curtis In- 
stitute of Music; Philadelphia Conser- 
vatory (M.Mus. and D.Mus.). Also 
studied with Roy Harris at Colorado 
College. Head of music dept., Phila- 
delphia Conservatory. Address: 307 
S. Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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First performances: The Hollow 
Men, for orchestra (German- 
town Symphony, Dec. 12, Phila- 
delphia); Words before Spring, 
for voice and piano (Rafael Dru- 
can, Nov. 22, Philadelphia). 

Works published: Canons for 
Voices (Music Press, New 
York); Poems for Piano (Elkan- 
Vogel, Philadelphia). 

PHILLIPS, BURRILL 

b, 1907, Omaha, Neb. Ed.: E^tman 
School of Music (B.Mus., and M. 
Mus.). Member of faculty, Eastman 
School of Music. Address: 82 Rich- 
mond St., Rochester, N.Y. 

First performances: Scena, for 
small orchestra (Eastman-Roch- 
ester Symphony, Hanson cond.. 
May I, Rochester); Sinfonia, for 
’cello and piano (Carl Stern, Feb. 
18, New York); Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano (Howard Boat- 
wright and Frank Harrison, Sept. 
14, Saratoga Springs, N.Y.); 
Tom Paine Overture (NBC 
Symphony, Wallenstein cond., 
May 15, New York). 

Awards and other honors: Com- 
mission from WHAM, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. ($200, for Scena, for 
small orchestra). 

PISK, PAUL AMADEUS 

b. 1893, Vienna, Austria. Ed.: U. of 
Vienna. Also studied with Julius Ep- 
stein, Franz Schreker, Arnold Schoen- 
berg, and Guido A^er. Member of 
faculty, Redlands U. Address* 205 W. 
Fern Ave., Redlands, Calif. 

First performances: Bucolic 
Suite, for string orchestra (mem- 


bers of New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Adler cond., Sept lo, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y.) ; Duo for 
Violin and Piano (A. and B. 
Feinland, May, Panama); Phan- 
tasy for Qarinet and Piano 
(May, Vienna); Sketch, for pi- 
ano (Paul Pisk, Feb. 19, KPRO, 
California). 

Works published: Carribeana, 
for piano (Edward B. Marks, 
New York) ; The Dark Hills, for 
women’s chorus (Delkas, Los 
Angeles); The Voice of God, for 
women’s chorus (Delkas, Los 
Angeles). 

PISTON, WALTER 

b. 1894, Rockland, Me. Ed.: Mass. 
§chool of Art: Harvard U. (BA.)-, 
Ecole Normale, Paris. Author of 
Principles of Harmonic Analysis 
(1933); Coimterpomt (1947). Pro- 
fessor of music, Harvard U. Address: 
127 Somerset St., Belmont, Mass. 

First performance: String Quar- 
tet No. 3 (Walden String Quar- 
tet, May 1, Cambridge, Mass.). 

Works published: Divertimento 
for Nine Instruments (BMI, 
New York); Quintet for Flute 
and String Quartet (Arrow Mu- 
sic Press, New York). 

PORTER, QUINCY 

b. 1897, New Haven, Conn. Ed.: 
School of Music, Yale U.; Schola 
Cantorum, Paris. Professor of music, 
Yale U. Address: 266 Bradley St., 
New Haven, Conn. 

First performance: Sonata for 
French Horn and Piano (Willem 
Valkenier, Sept. 15, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y.). 
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Works published: Canons (Mu- 
sic Press, New York); Four 
Pieces, for violin and piano (Mu- 
sic Press, New York). 

POWELL, JOHN 

b. 1882, Richmond, Va. Ed.: U. of 
Virginia (B.A.). Also studied with 
Theodor Leschetizky and Karl Nav- 
ratil. 

First performance: Symphony in 
A (Detroit Symphony, Krueger, 
cond., Apr. 23, Detroit). 

POWERS, MAXWELL 

b. 1911, Geveland, O. Ed.: Ohio 
Northern U.; Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music; Qeveland Institute of 
Music; Bennington School of the 
Arts. Director, Greenwich House 
Music School, New York. Address: 
333 Central Park W., New York. 

First performances: Caprice 
(Sonja Gurewich, Jan., WNYC, 
New York); Gigue, for piano 
(Vivien Harvw, Jan., AVNYC, 
New York); Scherzo, for trio 
(Sagul Trio, Dec., New York); 
Sonata No. 3, for piano (Lionel 
Nowak, Dec. 13, New York); 
Taking Leave of a Friend, for 
voice and piano (Inez Bertial, 
Apr., New York). 

READ, GARDNER 

b. 1913, Evanston, 111 . Ed.: School of 
Music, Northwestern U.; National 
Music Camp; Eastman School of Mu- 
sic. Member of faculty, Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music. Address: Qeveland 
Institute of Music, Cleveland, O. 

First performances: A Bell Over- 
ture, for orchestra (Cleveland 
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Orchestra, Ringwall cond., Dec. 
22, Cleveland) ; De Profundis, for 
organ and horn (E. Power Biggs 
and Harold Meek, Nov. 17, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). Music for Piano 
and Strings (Leonard Shure and 
CBS Symphony, Saidenberg 
cond., Feb. 12, CBS network); 
Three Songs for baritone and pi- 
ano (Mordecai Bauman, Dec. ii, 
Cleveland). Threnody, for flute 
and orchestra (Joseph Mariano 
and Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony, Hanson cond., Oct. 21, 
Rochester). 

Works published: Six Intimate 
Moods, for violin and piano 
(Carl Fischer, New York). 

RIEGGER, WALLINGFORD 

b. 1885, Albany, Ga. Ed.: Institute 
of Musical Art; Berlin Hochschule 
( B .Mus. ) ; Cincinnati Conservatory 
(D.Mus.). Address: 506 W. 113 St., 
New York. 

Works published: Dichotomy, 
for chamber orchestra (New 
Music Edition, New York); 
New and Old, twelve pieces for 
the piano (Boosey & Hawkes, 
New York); String Quartet No. 
1 (Arrow' Music Press, New 
York). 

Awards and other honors: Com- 
mission from Alice M. Ditson 
Fund ($1,000, for a symphony). 

ROGEIRS, BERNARD 

b. 1893, New York. Ed.: Institute of 
Musical Art; Cleveland Institute of 
Music. Member of faculty, Eastman 
School of Music. Address: 3184 Elm- 
wood Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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First performances: Amphi- 
tiyon, overture for orchestra 
(Juilliard Orchestra, Johnson 
cond., Mar. lo, New York); The 
Warrior, opera (Metropolitan 
Opera Association, Jan. n. New 
York). 

Works published: Qiaracters 
from Hans Christian Andersen 
(Elkan - "Vogel, Philadelphia); 
Elegy for F. D. Roosevelt 
(Elkan- Vogel, Philadelphia). 

Awards and other honors: 
Elected member. National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters. 

SAMINSKY, LAZARE 

b. 1882, Odessa, Russia. Ed.: St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory, St. Petersburg U. 
Address: 24 Central Ave, Rye, N.Y. 

First performance: A Sonnet of 
Petrarch, for three voices and 
instrumental ensemble (Three 
Choirs Festival, Mar. 28, New 
York). 

Works published: Anthology of 
Hebrew Traditional Songs, for 
voice and piano (Bloch Publish- 
ing Co., New York). 

SANJUAN, PEDRO 

b. San Sebastian, Spain, 1888. 
Ed.: National Conservatoiy, Madrid. 
Member of faculty. School of Music, 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. 
Address: Converse College, School of 
Music, Spartanburg, S.C. 

First performance: Yoruba Song 
(Eastman School Symphony 
Band, Fennell cond.. May 3, 
Rochester), 
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Works published: Caribbean 
Sketch (Leeds, New York); Rit- 
ual (Leeds, New York). 

SCHNABEL, ARTUR 

b. 1882, Lipnik, Carindik. Studied 
with Theodor Leschetizky. Concert 
pianist. 

First performance: Symphony 
No. ‘I (Minneapolis Symphony, 
Mitropoulos cond., Dec. 1 3, Min- 
neapolis). 

SCHOENBERG, ARNOLD 

b. 1874, Vienna. Ed.: Viennese public 
schools. Also studied privately with 
Anton Zemlinsky. 

Awards and other honors: Spe- 
cial Award of Merit by the 
American Academy and Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters ($1,000, given “to an emi- 
nent foreign artist, composer or 
writer living in America.”) 

SCHUMAN, WILLIAM 

b, 1910, New York. Studied privately 
with Max Persin, Charles Haubiel, 
and Roy Harris. President, Juilliard 
School of Music. Address: 241 Bilk 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N.Y, 

First performance: Night Jour- 
ney, ballet (Martha Graham, 
May 3, Cambridge, Mass.). 

SCOTT, TOM 

b. 1912, Campellsburg, Ky. Ed.: U. of 
Kentucky. Also studied privately 
with Dwight Anderson and Harrison 
Kerr. Address: 53 W. 53 St., New 
York. 

First performances: Ballad of the 
Harp Weaver, for narrator^ 
harpist, chorus, and string quar- 
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tet (Doris Johnson, Tom Scott, 
Teachers College Choir, and 
string quartet, Feb. 22, New 
York) ; Salangadou, for voice and 
piano (Mona Paulee, Jan., New 
York); Symphony No. i (East- 
man-Rochester Symphony, Han- 
son cond., Oct. 22, Rochester). 

Works published: Down the 
Wind, for orchestra (Words and 
Music, New York). 

SESSIONS, ROGER 

b. 1896, Brooklyn, N.Y. Ed.: Harvard 
U. (BA.); Yale School of Music. 
Also studied privately with Ernest 
Bloch. Head of music dept., U. of 
Qdifomia, Berkeley, Calif. Address: 
U. of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

First performances: Sonata No. 
2, for piano (Andor Foldes, Mar. 
16, New York); Symphony No. 
2 (San Francisco Symphony, 
Monteux cond., Jan. 9, San Fran- 
cisco); Trial of Lucullus, opera 
(students of U. of California, 
Apr, 18, Berkeley, Calif.), 

SHEPHERD, ARTHUR 

b. 1880, Paris, Idaho. Ed.: New Eng- 
land Conservatory. Professor of mu- 
sic, Western Reserve U., Cleveland, 
O. Address. Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O. 

First performances: Fantasy on 
Down East Spirituals (Indianap- 
olis Symphony, Sevitziiy cond., 
Nov. 2, Indianapolis); Quartet 
No. 3, for strings (Philharmonic 
Quartet, Apr. 22, Cleveland). 

Works published: Drive On, for 
baritone solo and mixed chorus 
(C, C. Birchard, Boston). 


SIEGMEISTER, ELIE 

b. 1909, New York. Ed.: Columbia U. 
(BA.); Juilliard School of Music. 
Address: 4924—17 Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

First performances: Prairie Leg- 
end, for orchestra (New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Sto- 
kowski cond., Jan. i8. New 
York) ; Sunday in Brooklyn, for 
piano (Bernardo Segall, Feb. 16, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.); A Tooth for 
Paul Revere (High School of 
Music and Art, Nov. 22, New 
York). 

Works published: American 
Legends, for voice and piano 
(Edward B. Marks, New York) ; 
Sunday in Brooklyn, for piano 
(Edward B. Marks, New York); 
Western Suite, for orchestra 
(Associated Music Publishers, 
New York), 

SLONIMSKY, NICOUS 

b. 1894, St. Petersburg, Russia. Ed.: 
St. Petersburg Conservatory. Author 
of Music Since 1^00 (1937); Munc of 
Latin America (1945); The Road to 
Music (1947) ; Thesaurus of Scales and 
Melodic Patterns (1947). Address: 238 
Hemenway St., Boston, Mass. 

Works published: Five Advertis- 
ing Songs, for voice and piano 
(Axelrod Pub., Provicfence, 
R.L); Gravestones at Hancock, 
N.H., cycle of six songs for 
voice and piano (Axelrod Pub., 
Providence, R.L), 

,SMIT, LEO 

b. 192X, Philadelphia Pa. Studied with 
Jose Iturbi. Concert pianist. Address: 
lox W. 78 St., New York. 
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First performances: Virginia 
Sampler, ballet (Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Mar. 4, New 
York); V-Shum-Roo, for chorus 
and organ (Park Avenue Syna- 
gogue Choir, Putterman dir., 
May 2, New York). 

SMITH, DAVID STANLEY 

b. 1877, Toledo, O. Ed.: Yale U. 
(BA.). Also studied privately with 
Ludwig Thuille and Charles Widor. 
Professor emeritus of music, Yale U. 
Address: Faurgrounds Road, Wood- 
bridge, Conn. 

First performance: Sonata No. 2 
in D minor, for violin and piano 
(Hugo Kortschak and Bruce Si- 
monds, Oct. 17, New Haven, 
Conn.). 

STILL, WILLIAM GRANT 

b. 1895, Woodville, Miss. Ed.: 
Oberlin Conservatory. Also studied 
with George Chadwick and Edgard 
Varese. Address: 3670 Cimarron St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

First performance: Pastorela, for 
violin and piano (Louis Kauf- 
man, Mar, 14, New York). 

Works published: From the 
Black Belt, for orchestra (Carl 
Fischer, New York); Pastorela, 
for violin and piano (Witmark, 
New York); Songs of Separa- 
tion, for voice and piano (Delkas, 
Los Angeles). 

TAYLOR, DEEMS 

b, 1885, New York. Ed.: New York 
U. (B.A.). Also studied privately 
with O. Coon. Author of Of Men and 
Music (1937); The Well Tempered 
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Listener (1940). Address: c/o ASCAP, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

First performance: Elegy, for or- 
chestra (Indianapolis Symphony, 
Sevitzky cond., Dec. 12, Indian- 
apolis). 

THOMSON, VIRGIL 

b. 1896, Kansas City, Mo. Ed.: Har- 
vard U. Also studied with Heinrich 
Gebhard, Rosario Scalero, and Nadia 
Boulanger. Music critic of New York 
Her ala Tribune. Address; 222 W. 23 
St., New York. 

First performances: Scenes from 
the Holy Infancy, for chorus 
(Holyoke Glee Club, Dec. 17, 
New York) ; The Mother of Us 
All, opera (Columbia U. Theater 
Associates, May 7, New York). 

TOCH, ERNST 

b, 1887, Vienna, Austria. Ed.: U. of 
Vienna. Also studied privately with 
Willy Rehberg. Address: 81 1 Franklin 
St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

First performances: Poems to 
Martha, for baritone and strings 
(William Gephart and members 
of New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Adler cond.. Sept. 
10, Saratoga Springs, N.Y.); 
String Quartet, Op. 70 (Paganini 
Quartet, Dec. 18, Los Angeles). 

Works published: Overture, for 
orchestra (Delkas, Los Angeles); 
Piano Pieces, Op. 68 (Associated 
Music Publishers, New York); 
Piano Pieces, Op. 69 (Delkas, 
. Los Angeles) ; Piano Quintet, 
Op. 64 (Delkas, Los Angeles); 
String Quartet, Op. 70 (Delkas, 
Los Angeles). 
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WAGNER, JOSEPH 

b. 1900, Springfield, Mass. Ed.: New 
England Conservatory; Boston U. 
College of Music, Also studied with 
Alfredo Casella, Felix Weingartner, 
Pierre Monteux, and Nadia Boulanger. 
Assistant professor of music, Brooldyn 
College, Brooklyn, N.Y. Addrks: 
622 W. 113 St., New York. 

First performances: Ballad of 
Brotherhood, for chorus (NA- 
ACC, Swing cond., Feb. 16, 
WNYC, New York); Festival 
Processions, for orchestra (Co- 
lumbus Philharmonic, Solomon 
cond., Dec. 16, Columbus, O.); 
From the Monadnock Region, 
suite for piano (Richard Tedey- 
Kardos, Feb. 20, WNYC, New 
York). 

Works published: Dance Diver- 
tissement (Edward B. Marks, 
New York); Four Landscapes 
(Edition Musicus, New York); 
From the Monadnock Region, 
suite for piano (Edition Musicus, 
New York); Radio City Snap- 
shots (Mills, New York). 

WALD, MAX " 

b. 1889, Litchtfield, 111 . Studied with 
W. Keller, A. O. Anderson, and Vin- 
cent d’Indy. Member of faculty, Chi- 
cago Musical College, Chicago, lU. 

First performance: In Praise of 
Pageantry, for orchestra (Chi- 
cago Symphony, Defauw cond., 
Oct. 31, Chicago). 

WEAVER, POWELL 

b. 1890, Clearfield, Pa. Ed.: Institute 
of Musical Art. Also studied with 
Pietro Yon, Ottorino Respighi, and 
Edward D. Dethier. Address: 5535 
Central St., Kansas Qty, Mo. 
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Works published: Assurance, for 
voice and piano (Galaxy, New 
York); Copper County, sketches 
for organ (H. W. Gray, New 
York); Now the Day Is Over, 
anthem for chorus (Galaxy, 
New York), 

WEILL, KURT 

b. 1900, Dessau, Germany. Ed.: Berlin 
Hochschule. Address: New City, 
N.Y. 

First performance: Street Scene, 
musical drama (Playwrights 
Company, Dec. 16, Philadel- 
phia). 

Works published: Street Scene 
(Chappell & Co., New York). 

WEINBERG, JACOB 

b. 1879, Odessa, Russia. Ed.: Moscow 
Conservatory. Also studied privately 
with Theodor Leschetizky. Address: 
135 W. 84 St., New York. 

First performances: Haganah, 
for chorus (United Choirs, Low 
cond.. Mar. 1 5, New York) ; The 
Story of the World, for chorus 
(United Choirs, Low cond., Mar. 
15, New York). 

Works published: Hymns and 
Songs, for voice and piano 
(Bloch Publishing Co., New 
York). 

WHITE, PAUL 

b. 1895, Bangor, Me. Ed.: New Eng- 
land Cor^servatory. Also studied pri- 
vately witli Eugene Ysaye and Eu- 

f ene Goossens. Member of faculty, 
iastman School of Music. Address: 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N.Y. 
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Works published: Idyl, for or- 
chestra (Elkan-Vogel, Philadel- 
phia). 

WOLPE, STEFAN 

b. 1902, Berlin, Germany. Ed. Berlin 
Hochschule. Address: 412 W. no St., 
New York. 

First performances: Passacaglia, 
for piano (Irma Wolpe, May 14, 
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New York); Two Songs, for 
voice and piano (Ingrid Kypin- 
ski, Feb. 4, New York). 

Works published: Passacaglia, 
for piano (New Music Edition, 
New York); Pastorale, for piano 
(Delkas, Los Angeles); Three 
Songs, for voice and piano 
(Transcontinental Music, New 
York). 



Orchestras 


T he listing that follows is based on detailed questionnaires- 
that were submitted to orchestras throughout the country. 
Orchestras that are connected with schools or colleges, or that 
are entirely non-professional, and community orchestras having 
a season of less than three regular concerts have been omitted 
from this tabulation. All dates of performances fall within the 
calendar scope of this Yearbook, i.e.: September 1946 to May 
1947, inclusive. When an orchestra on tour appears more than 
once in a city, or when a guest soloist appears more than once 
with an orchestra, the number of performances is indicated 
within parentheses. In many cases, the seating capacity of audi- 
toriums is also included. Figures following the name of an or- 
chestra indicate the number of its personnel. The symbol (*) is 
used where questionnaires were not returned to the Yearbook in 
time for publication. 


ALBANY, N.Y, 

•Albany Symphony Orchestra 

(87) 

Est. 1932. Ole Windingstad, mus. 
dir. Joseph Klein, mgr. 82 State 
St., Albany. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 

•Albuquerque Civic. Symphony 
Orchestra (55) 

Kurt Frederick, mus. dir. Roy E. 
Thompson, pres. P.O. Box 605, 
Albuquerque. 

ALTOONA, PA. 

Altoona Civic Symphony (85) 


Est. 1929. Russell Gerhart, mus. 
dir. M. C. Gerhart, mgr. 914 
28th Ave., Altoona. 

5 subscription concerts in Jaffa 
Mosque (3,500): Thurs. evgs. 
Season opened Oct. 25. 

2 special concerts: i Pop concert, 
I Brotherhood Week commu- 
nity concert. 

Guest soloists: Grace Casta- 
gnetta, pianist; Dougherty and 
Ruzicka, duo-pianists; Mischa 
Mischakoff, violinist; Ruth Free- 
man, flutist; Doris Stockton, ma- 
rimbist. 

3SS 
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AMARILLO, TEX. 

•Amarillo Philharmonic Or- 
chestral Association 

Robert Louis Barron, mus. dir. 
Mrs. Howard Lynch, mgr. 109 
E. 9th St., Amarillo. 

5 subscription concerts; i Pop 
concert. 

Guest soloists: Margaret Spealts, 
soprano; Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone; Rudolph Ganz, Margaret 
Harris Hainhy, pianists; Robert 
Louis Barron, violinist; Lois.Ban- 
nerman, harpist. 

Ann arbor, mich. 

Ann Arbor Civic Orchestra 
(JO) 

Est. 1934. Joseph £, Maddy, mus. 
dir. Warren E. Ketcham, asso. 
cond. Philip O. Potts, mgr. West 
Engineering Bldg., Ann Arbor. 

z concerts in Ann Arbor High 
School Auditorium (1,000): 
Dec. 19, Feb. 12. i concert in 
University Union (600): May 
1 8. 

3 concerts on tour: Willow Vil- 
lage, Mich.; Qinton, Mich.; East 
Lansing, Mich. 

ATUNTA, GA 

•Atlanta Symphony Orches- 
tra 

Henry Sopkin, mus. dir. 

AUSTIN, TEX. 

Austin Symphony Orchestra 

(65) 
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Est. 1938. Hendrick J. Buyten- 
dorp, mus. dir. Tom M. Johnson, 
mgr. 1412 Lavaca, Austin. 

6 subscription concerts in Hogg 
Auditorium (1,323): Fri. evgs. 
Season opened Nov. 15. 

2 special concerts; youth. Sun. 
afts. 

Guest conductor: Bernard Fitz- 
gerald. 

Guest soloists: Frederick Jagel, 
tenor; Teresita and Emilio Osta, 
Spanish dancer and pianist; 
Apollo Boys Choir. 

BALTIMORE, MD, 

Baltimore Symphony Orches> 

TRA (85) 

Est 1916. Reginald Stewart, mus, 
dir. Ilya Schkolnik, asst cond. 
C. C. Cappel, mgr. 11 is Fidelit)^ 
Bldg., Baltimore 1. 

20 subscription concerts in Lyric 
Theater (2,650): 12 midweek 
evgs., 8 Sun. evgs. Season opened 
Oct 30. 

14 special concerts: 12 young 
people’s concerts in public school 
auditoriums, 2 broadcasts over 
NBC (“Orchestras of the Na- 
tion”). 

36 concerts on tour, including: 
Ottawa, Canada; Kingston, Can- 
ada (2); New Bedford, Mass.; 
Fall River, Mass.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Providence, R.I.; Cornell 
University at Ithaca, N.Y.; Col- 
gate University at Hamilton, 
N.Y.; Elmira, N.Y. (2); New 
York, N.Y.; Salisbury, N.C.; 
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Asheville, N.C.; Beckley, W. 
Va.; Welch, W. Va.; Morgan- 
town, W.'Va.; Qarksburg, W. 
Va.; Ashland, Ky.; Steubenville, 
Ohio; Greensburg, Pa.; Annap- 
olis, Md.; Frederick, Md.; Ha- 
gerstown, Md. (2); Salisbury, 
Md.; Wilmington, Del. (2); 
West Chester, Pa.; Washington, 
D.C. 

Guest conductor: Jos 4 F. Vas- 
quez. 

Guest soloists: Igor Gorin, Mar- 
tial Singher, baritones; Robert 
Casadesus, Byroin Janis, pianists; 
Bartlett and Robertson, duo- 
pianists; Jascha Heifetz, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Isaac Stem, Patricia 
Travers, violinists. 

World premieres: Pantomime, 
by Lukas Foss (Nov. 13); Over- 
ture, by Walter Spencer Huff- 
man, Jr. (Jan. 8), 

BANGOR, ME. 

Bangor Symphony Orchestra 

(70) 

Est. 1896. Adelbert Wells 
Sprague, dir. Symphony House, 
Bangor. 

5 subscription concerts in Bangor 
Gty Hall (1,200): midweek 
evgs. Season opened Oct. 23. 

I special concert: University of 
Maine Memorial Gymnasium. 

Guest soloists: Dorothy Mac- 
Neil, soprano; Doris Doe, con- 
tralto; Marian Burroughs, violin- 
ist. 
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BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

Battle Creek Symphony Or- 
chestra (62) 

Est. 1899. Raymond Gould, dir. 
and mgr. Roger Parkes, asst, 
cond. 427 Capital Ave., S.W., 
Battle Creek. 

4 subscription concerts in Kel- 
logg Auditorium (2,300): Sun. 
afts. Season opened Nov. 3. 

Guest soloists: Joseph Laderoute, 
tenor; Grace Castagnetta, pianist. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(112) 

Est. 1881. Serge Koussevitzky, 
mus. dir. Richard Burgin, asso. 
cond. George E. Judd, mgr. 
Symphony Hall, Boston 15. 

66 subscription concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall: 24 Fri. afts., 24 Sat. 
evgs., 6 Sun. afts., 6 Tues. evgs., 
6 Wed. afts. (youth). Season 
opened Oct. 4. 

Special concerts: i pension fund 
concert; 26 broadcasts over ABC. 

48 concerts on tour: Harvard 
University at Cambridge, Mass. 
(6); Providence, R.I. (5); New 
York, N.Y. (ii); Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (5); Pittsburgh, Pa. (2); 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; 
Chicago, 111 . (2); Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Rochester, N.Y.; 
Yale University at New Haven, 
Conn. (3); New London, Conn.; 
Washington, D C., Hartford, 
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Conn. (2); White Plains, N.Y.; 
Smith College at Northampton, 
Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Newark, 
N.J. 

Guest conductors: Leonard 
Bernstein (14), Camargo Guar 
nieri (2), Charles Muench (3). 
Bruno Walter (12). 

Guest soloists: Ellabelle Davis 
(7), Desi Halban (3), Frances 
Yeend (3), sopranos; Eunice Al- 
berts (2), Carol Brice {4), con- 
traltos; Joseph Laderoute (2), 
tenor; James Pease (2), basso; 
Rudolf Firkusny (2), Lukas Foss 

(2) , Myra Hess (5), Luise Vos- 
gerchian (2), pianists; Richard 
Burgin (2), Jascha Heifetz (2), 
Erica Morini (2), Ruth Posselt 

(3) , viohnists; Jascha Veissi (5), 
violist; Jean Bedetti (2), Gregor 
Piatigorsky (2), ’cellists; Georges 
Laurent (2), flutist; E. Power 
Biggs (2), organist; Bernard Zig- 
hera (2), harpist; Erwin Bodfy 
(2), harpsichordist. 

World premieres: Symphony 
No. 3, by Aaron Copland (Oct. 
18); Song of Songs, Biblical can- 
tata for soprano solo and orches- 
tra, by Lukas Foss (with Ella- 
belle Davis, March 7); Celebra- 
tion, Variations on a TTieme by 
Howard Hanson, by Roy Harris 
(Oct. 25); Symphony No. 2, by 
Darius Milhaud (Dec. 20). 

American premieres: Symphony, 
by Camargo Guamieri (Nov. 
29); Symphony for Strings, by 
Arthur Honegger (Dec. 27); 
Sonata a Due, for violin, ’cello 
and strings, by Maurice Jaubert 
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(Dec. 27); Metamorphosen, by 
Richard Strauss (Jan. 3). 

BREMERTON, WASH. 

*Bremerton Symphony 

Walter C. Welke, mus. dir. L. 
McPhee, mgr. 1100 15th St., 
Bremerton. 

BR?nr:FPORT, CONN. 

Connecticut Symphony Or- 
chestra (80) 

Est. 1947. Daniel Saidenberg, 
mus. dir. Louis J. Standish, Jr,, 
mgr. 50 Fairfield Ave., Bridge- 
port. 

3 concerts in Klein Memorial 
Hall (1,500): Wed. evgs. Season 
opened Feb. 26. 

Guest soloists: Dorothy Powers, 
violinist; Mitchell Miller, oboist. 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Butfalo Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Society, Inc. (82) 

Est. 1934. William Steinberg, 
mus. dir. Rudolph Doblin, asst, 
mus. dir. Robert E. MacIntyre, 
ipgr. Kdeinhans Music Hall, The 
Circle, Buffalo i. 

42 subscription concerts in Klein- 
hans Music Hall (2,839): 10 
Tues. evgs., 20 Fri. evgs. (Pop), 
12 Wed. afts. (children). Season 
opened Nov. 19. 

5 concerts on tour: Alliance, 
Ohio; Sydney, Ohio; Auburn, 
N.Y.; Elmira, N.Y.; Toronto, 
Canada. 
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Guest conductors: Leo Mueller, 
Igor Stravinsky. 

Guest soloists: Rose Bampton, 
soprano; Herta Glaz, contralto; 
James Pease, bass-baritone; Men- 
ahem Pressler, Rudolf Serkin, 
pianists; Jascha Heifetz, violinist. 

BURBANK, CALIF. 

•Burbank Symphony Orchestra 

Leo Damiani, mus. dir. Season 
opened Sept. 15. 

CANTON, OHIO 

•Canton Symphony Orchestra 

Richard Oppenheim, mus. dir. 
James Aungst, mgr. 315 N. Mar- 
ket Ave., Canton. 

CEDAR RARids, IOWA 

•Cedar Rapids Symphony Or- 
chestra 

Est. 1921. Joseph H. Kitchen, 
Jnus. dir. J. W. Stoddard, mgr. 
331 14th St., S.E., Cedar Rapi^. 

CHAPEL HILL N.C. 

North Carolina Symphony Or- 
chestra (60) 

Est. 1939. Benjamin F. Swalin, 
mus. dir. Albin Pikutis, bus. rep. 
P.O. Box III I, Chapel Hill. 

1 15 concerts on tour in 58 com- 
munities of the state: 56 evg. 
concerts and 59 free children’s 
concerts in various schools and 
municipal auditoriums. Season 
opened Feb. 17. 
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19 special concerts: i for State 
Legislature; 18 broadcasts. 

Guest soloists: Amelia Cardwell 
(2), Jane Sullivan, sopranos; 
Mary Helen zum Brunnen (2), 
contralto; Robert Gale, Winifred 
MacBride, pianists; Theodora 
Mantz, Sylvia Wasser (8), violin- 
ists; Lome Monroe (3), ’cellist. 

World premieres: Lament, from 
Suite in Miniature by Spencer 
(March 5); Suite for Strings, by 
Thad Jones (March ii). • 

CHARLESTON, S.C. 

Charleston Symphony Orches- 
tra (65) 

Est. 193d. J. Albert Fracht, mus. 
dir. Maud Winthrop Gibbon, 
mgr, 97 Rutledge Ave., Charles- 
ton id. 

d subscription concerts in Mem- 
minger Auditorium (1,040): 3 
Mon. evgs., 3 Tues. evgs. Dress 
rehearsals. Sat. evgs., open free to 
school children. 

2 special concerts: Spring Music 
Festival, April 23, and special 
broadcast for Easter sunrise serv- 
ices. 

Guest soloists: Lillian Andersen, 
soprano; Carolyn Powell, pianist; 
Philip Sklar, contrabass; Martha 
Scherer, English horn. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

Charleston Symphony Orches- 
tra (78) 

Est. 1939. Antonio Modarelli, 
mus. dir. Mrs. Helen M. Thomp- 
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son, ex. sec. P.O. Box 2292, 
Charleston 28. 

1 5 subscription concerts in Shrine 
Mosque (1,200): 5 Sat. evgs., 5 
Sun. afts., 5 Mon. evgs. Half of 
each Sun. concert broadcast lo- 
cally. Season opened Nov. 2. 

2 special concerts in Municipal 
Auditorium (3,500): i sponsored 
by Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, I students’ concert. 

Guest soloists: Lucius Metz (3), 
tenor; Roy Hamlin Johnson, Jr. 
(3), pianist; Harry Hoffman (3), 
French horn. 

World premieres: Ode to Lin- 
coln, by Antonio Modarelli 
(May 3). 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. 

♦Charlotte Symphony (70) 

Est. 1941. Guy Hutchins, mus. 
dir. H. E. Gaffney, mgr. 210 
N. College St., Charlotte. 

CHICAGO, ILL 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

(97) 

Est. 1891. D&ir-^ Defauw, mus. 
dir. George A. Kuyper, mgr. 220 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 

96 subscription concerts in Or- 
chestra Hall (2,582): 28 Thurs. 
evgs., 28 Fri. afts., 12 Tues. afts., 

1 6 Sat. evgs. (Pop), 12 Tues. afts. 
(young people). Season opened 
Oct. 3. 

Special concerts: broadcasts over 
WCFL, Wed. evgs. 


31 concerts on tour; Milwaukee, 
Wis. (10); Madison, Wis. (2); 
Peoria, III.; Green Bay, Wis.; 
Ishpeming, Mich.; State Teach- 
ers College at Superior, Wis.; 
University of Minnesota at Min- 
neapolis; University of Illinois at 
Urbana; St. Louis, Mo.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Louisville, Ky.; University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor; Akron, 
Ohio; Hamilton, Canada; Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Mun- 
cie, Ind.; Purdue University at 
Lafayette, Ind. (2); South Bend, 
Ind. 

Guest conductors: Fritz Busch 
(3), Tauno Hannikainen (6), 
Charles Muench (5), George 
Szell (5), Bruno Walter (2). 

Guest soloists: Desi Halban (2), 
Camilla Williams (2), sopranos; 
Jennie Tourel (2), mezzo-so- 
prano; Raoul Jobin (2), tenor; 
Martial Singher (2), baritone; 
Robert Casadesus (3), Rudolf 
Firkusny (2), Leon Fleisher (3), 
Myra Hess (2), William Kapell 
(3), Muriel Kerr (3), Witold 
Malcuzynski (3), GuiomarNov- 
aes (3), pianists; Mischa Elman 
(2), Jascha Heifetz (2), Erica 
Morini (3), Miriam Solovieff 
(2), Tossy Spivakovsky (3), 
Jacques Thibaud (2), John Wei- 
cher (2), violinists; Milton Pro- 
ves, violist; Dudley Powers, ’cell- 
ist; Mendelssohn Qub (2). 

World premieres: Sinfonietta, by 
Marcel Foot (Oct. 22); In Praise 
of Pageantry, by Max Wald 
(Oct. 31); Violin Concerto, by 
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Arne Oldberg (with John Wei- 
cher, Nov. 7). 

American premieres: Qiorale 
and Variations in B minor by 
Cesar Franck, transcribed by 
Desir6 Defauw (Oct. 3). 

Chicago Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra 

Est. 1925. Guest conductors. 
Herman Felber, asso. cond. 
Samuel Harrington, mgr, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 

6 subscription concerts in Or- 
chestra Hall (2,582). Season 
opened Dec. 20. 

Guest soloists: Elizabeth Brown, 
Henrietta Chase, Ellabelle Davis, 
Carole Stafford, George Tozzi, 
vocalists; Leonard Bernstein, Flo- 
rence Henline, Leonard Pen- 
nario, pianists; Georges Enesco, 
violinist. 

Guest conductors; Leonard 
Bernstein, Georges Enesco, Leo 
Kopp (2), Izler Solomon (2). 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra (86) 

Est. 1895. Eugene Goossens, mus. 
dir. J. M. O’Kane, mgr. 1106 
First National Bank Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. 

50 subscription concerts in Cin- 
cinnati Music Hall (3,460): 14 
Fri. afts., 6 Sun. afts., 20 Sat. 
evgs., 5 Sun. afts. (Pop), 5 Tues. 
afts. (young people). Season 
opened Oct. ii. 
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86 concerts on tour: Louisville, 
Ky. (6); Lexington, Ky. (2); 
Piqua, Ohio; Mansfield, Ohio; 
Elkhart, Ind.; Freeport, 111 .; Du- 
buque, Iowa (2); Cedar Falls, 
Iowa (2); Chicago, 111 ; Middle- 
town, Ohio (2); Paducah, Ky.; 
Oxford, Miss. (2); Little Rock, 
Ark.; Springfield, A 4 o.; Joplin, 
Mo.; Tulsa, Okla.; Enid, Okla.; 
Stillwater, Okla.; Shreveport, La.; 
Alexandria, La.; Port Arthur, 
Tex.; Lake Charles, La.; Baton 
Rouge, La.; Meridian, Miss.; 
Selma, Ala.; Columbus, Miss.; 
Mobile, Ala.; Florence, Ala.; Ox- 
ford, Ohio; Bluefield, W. Va. 
(2); Winston-Salem, N.C.: 
Greensboro, N.C. (2); Danville, 
Va.; Charlotte, N.C.; Augusta, 
Ga.; Charleston, S.C.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Tampa, 
Fla.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Lake- 
land, Fla.; Ocala, Fla.; Orlando, 
Fla.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Thomas- 
ville, Ga.; Columbus, Ga.; Ma- 
con, Ga. West Point, Ga.; 
Auburn, Ala.; Rome, Ga.; Bris- 
tol, Tenn. 

Guest conductors: Leonard 
Bernstein (2), Vladimir Golsch- 
mann (2), Thor Johnson (6), 
Efrem Kurtz (2), Charles 
Muench (2), Paul Paray (8). 
(For Pop concerts: Morton 
Gould, Andre Kostelanetz, Oscar 
Straus.) 

Guest soloists: Janine Micheau, 
Eleanor Steber, sopranos; Lanny 
Ross, tenor; Donald Dickson, 
baritone; Salvatore Baccaloni, 
basso; Alexander Brailowsky, 
John Quincy Bass, Jose Iturbi, 
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William Kapell, Oscar Levant, 
Eugene List, Rudolf Serkin, pian- 
ists; Zino Francescatti, Jascha 
Heifetz, Patricia Travers, violin- 
ists; Western College Choir. 

American premiere: Suite from 
the ballet, Corrobboree, by John 
Antill (Nov. 23). 

CLEVEUND, OHIO 
Cleveland Orchestra (94) 

Est. 1918. George Szell, mus. dir. 
Rudolph Ringwall, aeso. cond. 
Carl J. Vosburgh, mgr. Sever- 
ance Hall, Cleveland 6. 

75 subscription concerts in Sev- 
erance nil (1,800): 20 Thurs. 
evgs., 20 Sat. evgs., 13 Sun. afts. 
(twilight), 22 children’s con- 
certs, midweek moms, and afts. 
Sat. concerts broadcast over Mu- 
tual network. Season opened 
Oct. 17.. 

30 concerts on tour: Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Bay Qty, Mich.; Saginaw, 
Mich.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Lan- 
sing, Mich. (2); South Bend, 
Ind.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Erie, Pa.; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (2); Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Troy, N.Y.; Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y.; Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Northampton, 
Mass.; Springfield, Mass.; Mt. 
Holyoke, Mass.; New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.; Princeton, N.J.; To- 
ledo, Ohio (3); Sandusky, Ohio; 
Findlay, Ohio; Oberlin, Ohio 
(3); Akron, Ohio. 

Guest conductors: Georges En- 
esco (2), Igor Stravinsfy (2), 
Bruno Walter (2). 
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Guest soloists: Desi Halban, so- 
prano; Leon Fleisher, William 
Kapell, Artur Rubinstein, Jesus 
Marfa Sanroma, Artur Schna- 
bel, Rudolf Serkin, pianists; 
Adolf Busch, Joseph Knitzer, 
Erica Morini, Joseph Szigeti, 
Samuel Thaviu, violinists; Her- 
mann Busch, ’cellist. 

World premieres: Letter from 
Home, by Aaron Copland 
(Feb. 27); Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, by Paul Hinde- 
mith (with Sanroma, Feb. 27). 

Cleveland Women’s Orchestra 
(80) 

Est. 1935. Hyman Schandler, 
mus. dir. Ethel Solender, mgr. 
1373 E. Boulevard, Cleveland. 

2 subscription concerts in Sev- 
erance Hall (1,800): Dec. 15, 
May 20. 

5 special concerts for various 
community events. 

Guest soloists: Jan Peerce, tenor; 
Arthur Loesser, pianist; Mischa 
Mischakoff, Joseph ICnitzer, vio- 
linists; Louise Zimmerman, harp- 
ist; Bernard Eichenbaum, Leo 
Wolosky, Joel Rosens. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL 

Colorado Springs Symphony 
Orchestra (65-70) 

Est. 1934. Frederick Boothroyd, 
mus. dir. Lucinda Shutt, mgr. 
1018 Willamette, Colorado 
Springs. 



4 subscription concerts in High 
School Auditorium ( i ,445 ) : 
Thurs. evgs. 

Guest soloists: Dorothy Maynor, 
soprano; Eugene List, pianist; 
Werner Gebauer, violinist. 

COLUMBIA, PA. 

Columbia Symphony Orches- 
tra C74) 

Est. 1943. C. Bernard Seiple, mus. 
dir. Cl^ence Batter, mgr. 1045 
Walnut St., Columbia. 

4 subscription concerts in Co- 
lumbia High School and Colum- 
bia Opera House: Thurs. evgs. 
Season opened Oct. 24. 

Guest conductor: Louis Vyner. 

Guest soloists: Bernice Franette, 
Irma Boyer Fopeano, sopranos; 
Selma Kramer, pianist. 

COLUMBIA, S.C. 

Southern Symphony Orches- 
tra (65) 

Carl Bamberger, mus. dir. James 
Y. Perry, mgr. 13 Arcade Bldg., 
Columbia. 

6 concerts in Township Audi- 
torium (3,500): 3 May Festival 
concerts; i College Chorus con- 
cert; I children’s chorus concert; 

I broadcast over NBC. 

Guest soloists: Patrice Munsel, 
soprano; Jan Peerce, tenor. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (80) 
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Est. 1941. Izler Solomon, mus. 
dir. Norman Stuckey, mgr. 50 
W. Broad St., Columbus. 

20 subscription concerts in Me- 
morial Hall (3,300): 10 Tues. 
evgs., 10 Sat. evgs. (Pop). Sea- 
son opened Nov. 5. 

5 special concerts: public schools. 

5 concerts on tour: Findlay, 
Ohio (2); Springfield, Ohio; Del- 
aware, Ohio (2), 

Guest soloists: Dorothy McVitty 
Emig, soprano; Rose Graham, 
Nan Merriman, mezzo-sopranos; 
Raymond Buechner, baritone; 
Richard Wilson, basso; Stanley 
Fletcher, Byron Janis, Robert 
Middleton, Artur Rubinstein, 
Richard Tetley-Kardos, pianists; 
Zino Francescatti, Fritz Seigal, 
violinists; William Primrose, 
violist; Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cel- 
list; Imogene Holcomb King, 
flutist; Marjorie Sutter Frances, 
harpist; Irwin Johnson, narrator; 
Columbus Boychoir; Ohio State 
University Symphonic Choir; 
Capital University Chapel Choir. 

World premiere: Festival Pro- 
cessions, by Joseph Wagner 
(Dec. 17). 

DALUS, TEX. 

Dallas Symphony Orchestra 

(87) 

Est. 1901. Antal Dorati, mus. dir. 
Joseph Hawthorne, asso. cond. 
Lanham Deal, mgr. Fair Park 
Auditorium, Dallas, 
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22 subscription concerts in Fair 
Park Auditorium: 14 Sun. afts., 
4 Sun. afts. (special Brahms Fes- 
tival series), 4 Sat. moms, (chil- 
dren). Season opened Nov. 3. 

13 concerts on tour: Fort Worth, 
Tex. (4) ; Denton, Tex.; Stcphen- 
ville, Tex.; Abilene, Tex.; San 
Angelo, Tex.; Marshall, Tex.; 
Tyler, Tex.; Nacogdoches, Tex.; 
Austin, Tex.; Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Guest conductors: Morton 
Gould, Zoltin Kodaly. 

Guest soloists: Frances Yeend, 
soprano; Suzanne Sten (2), 
Branche Thebom, mezzo-so- 
ranos; Set Svanholm (2), tenor; 
ulius Huehn, Mihaly Szekely, 
baritones; Ellen Ballon, Albert 
L. Gillespie, Hephzibah Menu- 
hin, Artur Rubinstein, Gyorgy 
Sandor, Bernardo Segall (2), 
Hilde Somer, pianists; Wemer 
Gebauer, Yehudi Menuhin (2), 
Isaac Stem, Patricia Travers, vio- 
linists; Sterling Hunkins, ’cellist; 
Dallas Symphony Singers; Dallas 
Male Chorus; North Texas State 
College Choir. 

World premieres: Symphonia 
Serena, by Paul Hindemith (Feb. 
2); Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra, by George Antheil (with 
Gebauer, Feb. 9); Third S^- 
phony, by Morton Gould (Feb. 
16). 

American premise: Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra, by Hei- 
tor Villa-Lobos (with Ballon, 
Dec. 29). 
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DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Tri-Chy Symphony (90) 

Est. 1915. Oscar W. Anderson, 
mus. dir. Mrs. A. B. von Maur, 
mgr. 2915 Middle Road, Daven- 
port 

5 subscription concerts in Ma- 
sonic Temple (3,000): Sun. afts. 
Season opened Oct 28. 

3 special concerts: for young 
people, in various auditoriums. 

Guest soloists: Lida Albanese, 
soprano; Eugene List, pianist; 
Whittemore and Lowe, duo- 

E 'sts; Tossy Spivakovsky, vio- 

. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Philharmonic Orches- 
tra (70) 

Est. 1933. Paul Katz, mus. dir. 
Miriam Rosenthal, mgr. North 
Lobby, Biltmore Hotel, Dayton 
2. 

13 subscription concerts in Me- 
morial Hall (2,633): 7 Thurs. 
evgs., 6 Wed. and Thurs. afts. 
(children). Season opened Oct. 
31 - 

•I special concert: broadcast over 
NBC (“Orchestras of the Na- 
tion”). 

Guest soloists: Dorothy Maynor, 
soprano; Robert Weede, bari- 
tone; Artur Rubinstein, pianist; 
Milton Wohl, violinist; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, ’cellist; Inland Chil- 
dren’s Chorus. 
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Denver Symphony Orchestra 
(8o) 

Est. 1921. Saul Gaston, mus. dir. 
Robert Gross, asst. cond. Helen 
Black, mgr. 458 Qty and County 
Bldg., Denver. 

24 subscription concerts in 
Denver Municipal Auditorium 
(3,200): 15 Tues. evgs., 5 Sun. 
afts. (twilight), 4 young people’s 
concerts. Season opened Oct. 29. 

2 special concerts: i for high 
school students, i for a business 
convention. 

5 concerts on tour: Greeley, 
Col; Fort Collins, Col; Fort 
Morgan, Col; Sterling, Col; 
Loveland, Col. 

Guest soloists: Ellabelle Davis, 
Edna Phillips, Eleanor Steber, 
Maggie Teyte, sopranos; Robert 
Casadesus, Leon Fleisher, Johana 
Harris, Max Lanner, Eugene List, 
pianists; Zino Francescatd, Car- 
roll Glenn, violinists; Joseph 
Schuster, ’cellist. 

World premieres: Concerto for 
Two Pianos and Orchestra, by 
Roy Harris (with Johana Harris 
ana Lanner, Jan. 2); First Sym- 
phony, by Cecil Effinger (March 
n). 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Drake-Des Moines Symphony 
Orchestra (ioo) 

Est. 1938. Frank Noyes, mus. dir. 
Vic Young, mgr. 708 Grand 
Ave., Des Moines. 
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4 subscription concerts in Roose- 
velt Auditorium (2,000): Sun. 
afts. Season opened Nov. 17. 

1 concert on tour: Ottumwa 
Naval Base, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Guest soloists: Julius Huehn, 
baritone; Jestis Marfa Sanroma, 
pianist; Carroll Glenn, violinist. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Symphony Orchestra 

(94) 

Est. 1914. Karl Krueger, mus. dir. 
Valter Poole, asst. cond. Ray- 
mond J. Hall, mgr. Music Hall, 
350 Madison Ave., Detroit 26. 

60 subscription concerts in Music 
Hall (1,918): 18 Thurs. evgs., 18 
Fri. evgs., 20 Wed. moms, 
(young people), 4 Sat. evgs. 
(Pop). Season opened on Oct. 
24. 

2 special concerts. 

/ 

Radio broadcasts: Sun. evgs. over 
ABC, Tues. evgs. over a Mich- 
igan network; “Orchestras of the 
Nation,” NBQ April 26. 

4 concerts on tour: Ann Arbor, 
Alich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Muskegon, Mich. (2). 

Guest artists: Eva Likova (2), 
Dorothy Maynor (2), sopranos; 
Marian Anderson (2), contralto; 
Jussi Bjoerling (2), Tito Schipa 
(2), tenors; Alexander Kipnis 
(2), basso; Rudolf Firkusny (2), 
George A. Haddad (2), Artur 
Schnabel (2), pianists; Joseph 
Gingold (4), Tossy Spivakovsky 
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(2), violinists; George MiqueUe 
(4), ’cellist; Larry Teal, saxo- 
phonist; Yella Pessl (2), harpsi- 
chordist. 

World premises: Sinfonica 
Tragica, transcription by Mod- 
est Altschuler of Edward Mac- 
DoweU’s Sonata Tragica (Feb. 
20); Transcription by Maekel- 
berghe of Bach Prelude in B 
Minor (March 6); Symphony on 
American Folk TTiemes, by John 
Powell (April 26). 

DOVER, OHIO 

^Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Tuscarawas County (64) 

Est. 1933. Gilbert Roehm, mus. 
dir. Wdter Pretorius, mgr. Box 
213, Dover. 

DULUTH, MINN. 

Duluth Symphony Orchestra 
(80) 

Est. 1932. Tauno Hannikainen, 
mus. dir. William Schliep, asso. 
cond. A. H. Miller, mgr. 704 
Alworth Bldg., Duluth. 

6 subscription concerts in Duluth 
Armory (3,000): Fri. evgs. Sea- 
son opened Nov. i. 

3 special concerts: i Pop concert, 
2 children’s concerts. 

Guest soloists: Torsten Ralf, 
tenor; Leonard Shure, pianist; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo- 
pianists; Isaac Stem, violinist; 
Robert Graham. 
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ELIZABETH, N. J. 

Elizabeth Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (65) 

Est. 1932. August May, mus. dir. 
Otto G. Sickert, mgr. 14 Greaves 
PL, Cranford, N.J. 

3 subscription concerts in Ma- 
sonic Temple: Fri. evgs. Season 
opened Nov. 15. 

1 benefit concert: Cranford, N.J. 

Guest soloists: Ivan Petroff, bar- 
itone; Sondra Bianca, pianist; 
John Corigliano, violinist. 

EL PASO, TEX. 

El Paso Symphony Orchestra 
(80) 

Est. 1 91 < 5 . H. Arthur Brown, 
mus. dir. Jack Voigt, mgr. Hilton 
HoteL El Paso. 

9 subscription concerts in Lib- 
erty Hall (2,934): 5 evgs.; 4 
afts. (young people). 

2 concerts on tour: Alpine, Tex.; 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Guest soloists: Eleanor Steber, 
soprano; Conrad Thibault, bari- 
tone; Maryla Jonas, Eugene List, 
pianists; Robert Gross, violinist; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist. 

World premiere: La Frontera 
Suite, by Robert Stevenson. 

ERIE, PA 

Erie Philharmonic Orchestra 
(80) 

Est. 1930. John R. Metcalf, mus. 
dir. Erie, Pa. 
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5 subscription concerts in Vin- 
cent Hig h School Auditorium 
(1,440): Wed, evgs. Season 
opened Nov. 13. 

Guest soloists: EUabelle Davis, 
soprano; Mischa MischakoflF, vio- 
linist. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Evansville Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (75) 

Est. 1933. George Dasch, mus. 
dir. Wesley Shepard, asst. cond. 
406 Old National Bank Bldg., 
Evansville i6. 

10 subscription concerts in Me- 
morial Couseum (2,200): 5 Sun, 
afts., 5 Mon, evgs. 

Guest conductor: Roland Leich. 

Guest soloists: Eugene Istomin, 
pianist; Patricia Travers, violin- 
ist; Roland Leich, Genevieve 
Hays Peck. 

FALL RIVER, MASS. 

Fall River Symphony Orches- 
tra (60) 

Est. 1925. Ray Groff, mus. dir. 
Arthur H. Hathaway, mgr. 177 
Highland Ave., Fall River, 

4 subscription concerts in Tem- 
ple Hall (700) : Wed. evgs. Sea- 
son opened Nov. 6. 

2 concerts on tour: Taunton, 
Mass.; Middleboro, Mass. 

Guest soloists: Mary C. Arkison, 
soprano; Susan Daly, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Edmond Furgiuele, 
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tenor, concert duo; Norman A. 
Gingras, pianist; Robert Menga, 
violinist. 

FLINT, MICH. 

Flint Symphony Orchestra 

(85) 

Est. 1903, William Wellington 
Norton, mus. dir. Fred L. Mc- 
Kitrick, pres. Flint Community 
Music Assn., Flint. 

15 regular concerts: 5 (free) in 
Central High School Auditorium 
(1,000), Sun. afts.; 4 Community 
concerts. Palace Theater (1,400), 
evgs.; 4 concerts for Part-Song 
Qub, Durant Hotel (400), evgs.; 
2 in A. C. Spark Plug Auditorium. 
(6,200). Season opened Oct. 20. 

Special concerts for National 
Music Week and Christmas Fes- 
tival, in churches, schools, and 
industrial plants (in conjunction 
with Choral Union), 

Guest conductor: Charles Ship- 
man. 

Guest soloists: Helen Soos Baker, 
pianist; Romeo Tata, violinist; 
Marion Carter, harpist. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (80) 

Est. 1944. Hans Schwieger, mus. 
dir. Herbert Baumel, asst. cond. 
Richard H. Wangerin, mgr. 209 
W. Berry St., Fort Wayne 2. 

10 subscription concerts in 
Quimby Auditorium: 5 Tues. 
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evgs., 5 Wed. evgs. Season 
opened Oct. i. 

6 special concerts: i Pop con- 
cert; 2 young people’s concerts; 
3 chamber-music concerts. 

1 cdlfccert on tour: Valparaiso 
University at Valparaiso, Ind. 

Guest artists: Helen Traubel (2), 
Frances Yeend (2), sopranos; 
Mona Paulee (2), mezzo-so- 
prano; David Lloyd (2), tenor; 
John Herrick (2), baritone; Al- 
exander Brailowsky (2), pianist; 
Herbert Baumel (2), violinist. 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

* Framingham Civic League 
Orchestra 

Frederick W. Pope, mus. dir. 
Frank Ryan, mgr. 214 Concord 
St., Framingham. 

GARY, IND. 

Gary Civic Symphony Orches- 
tra (89) 

Est. 1941. Rudolph Reiners, mus. 
dir. Mrs. R. T. Griffith, asso. 
cond. Frances Monfort, mgr. c/o 
Gary National Bank, Gary. 

6 subscription concerts in Sea- 
man Hall (1,000): Sun. evgs. Sea- 
son opened Oct. 6. 

2 special concerts in Memorial 
Auditorium (4,500) : Columbia 
Civic League; Music Festival. 

2 concerts on tour: Chesterton, 
Ind.; LaPorte, Ind. 

Guest soloists: Elizabeth Travis, 
pianist; Jennie Gaudio, violinist; 
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Frances Deal, flutist; Joseph 
Vito, harpist; Julian and Annabel 
Leviton; Russian Trio. 

American premiere: Ajrrange- 
ment for strings by Rudolph 
Reiners of Tartini Violin Sonata. 

GLENDALE, CALIF. 

Glendale Symphony Orches- 
tra (80) 

Est. 1925. Scipione Guidi, mus. 
dir. Jack Levy, mgr. Glendale 
High School Auditorium, Glen- 
dale. 

4 subscription concerts in Glen- 
dale High School Auditorium 
(1,400). Season opened Nov. 18. 

1 special concert: for young peo- 
ple. 

Guest soloists: Ralph Isbell, 
basso; Joan Weyl, pianist; Ardith 
Russell, violinist, 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Symphony Or- 
chestra (85) 

Est. 1928. Rudolph Ganz, mus. 
dir. John M. Lewis, asst. cond. 
Gaylord A. Gill, mgr. 224 Scrib- 
ner Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids. 

9 subscription concerts in Civic 
Auditorium (4,400): 7 Fri. evgs.; 

2 Sat. afts. (children). Season 
opened Oct. 4. 

Guest conductor: Nicolai 

Malko- 

Guest soloists: Josephine An- 
toine, soprano; Rudolph Ganz, 
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pianist; Joseph Szigeti, violinist; 
Ennio Bolognini, Jose Echaniz, 
pianists, 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. 

•Great Falls Symphony Or- 
chestra 

L. W. Upshaw, mus. dir. Mrs. 
Paul Freeman, pres, c/o YMCA, 
Great Falls. 

GREENFIELD, MASS. 

Pioneer Valley Symphony Or- 
chestra ( 6 s) 

Est. 1938. Werner Josten, mus. 
dir. Mrs. B. J. Michelman, mgr. 
127 Leyden Road, Greenfield. 

3 subscription concerts in High 
School Auditorium (800): Sun. 
afts. Season opened Feb. 23. 

Guest soloists: Ida Haigh, pian- 
ist; Antonio Brosa, violinist; Lou- 
ise Rood, violist. 

HARRISBURG, PA. 

Harrisburg Symphony Orches- 
tra (85) 

Est. 1930. George King Rauden- 
bush, mus. dir. Noah Klauss, as- 
so. cond. George R. Naugle, 
mgr. 310 Patriot-News Bldg., 
Harrisburg. 

7 subscription concerts in The 
Forum (1,833): 5 Tues. evgs., 2 
Mon. afts. (young people). Sea- 
son opened Oct. 8. 

2 concerts on tour: Elizabeth- 
town College at Elizabethtown, 
Pa.; Hazleton, Pa. 
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Guest soloists: Jennie Tourel, 
mezzo-soprano; Robert Weede, 
baritone; Zadel Skolovsky, Hilde 
Somer, pianists; Henri Temianka, 
violinist. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Houston Symphony Orchestra 
(80) 

Est. 1913. Ernst Hoffmann, mus. 
dir. Joseph A. Henkel, asst. cond. 
Francis R. Deering, mgr. Qty 
Auditorium, Houston. 

20 subscription concerts in City 
Auditorium (3,900): 10 Mon. 
evgs., 10 Wed. and Thurs. afts. 
(student). Season opened Nov. 
4 - 

26 special concerts: local radio 
broadcasts on Sat. evgs. 

5 concerts on tour: Texas A. and 
M. College at College Station, 
Tex.; Prairie View University at 
Prairie View, Tex.; Beaumont, 
Tex.; Freeport, Tex.; Lake 
Charles, La. 

Guest conductors: Carlos Cha- 
vez, Efrem Kurtz, Reginald 
Stewart. 

Guest soloists: Ezio Pinza, basso; 
Jacques Abram, William Kapell, 
Alfred Mirovitch, pianists; Erica 
Morini, violinist. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

HtniTiNGTON Symphony Or- 
chestra (58) 

Est. 1939. Raymond A. Schoewe, 
mus. dir. P.O. Box 2146-7, Hunt- 
ington. 
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8 subscription concerts in City 
Auditorium (2,400): Fri. evgs. 
Season opened Oct. 25. 

Guest soloists: Nan Merriman, 
mezzo-soprano; John Carter, 
tenor; Jesiis Maria Sanromd, pi- 
anist; Whittemore and Lowe, 
duo-pianists; Patricia Travers, vi- 
olinist. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra (85) 

Ifst. 1930. Fabien Sevitzky, mus. 
dir. Howard Harrington, mgr. 
Murat Theater, Indianapolis. 

24 subscription concerts in Mu- 
rat Theater: 1 2 Sat. evgs., 6 Fri. 
evgs., 6 Sun. afts. Season opened 
Nov. 2. 

24 special concerts: 4 Pop con- 
certs, Sun. afts.; 4 municipal 
concerts; 12 youth concerts in 
public schools; 2 special event 
concerts; 2 NBC broadcasts. Sat. 
afts. 

37 concerts on tour: Lafayette, 
Ind. (3); Bloomington, Ind. (2); 
Evansville, Ind.; Muncie, Ind.; 
Richmond, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Logansport, Ind.; Lancaster, 
Ohio; Scranton, Pa. (2); Mari- 
etta, Ohio; Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Burlington, Vt.; East Liverpool, 
Ohio; Atlantic City, N.J.; Sham- 
okin, Pa.; Williamsport, Pa. (2); 
Lockport, N.Y.; New York, 
N.Y.; Springfield, Mass.; One- 
onta, N.Y.; Coming, N.Y.; Mar- 
ion, Ohio; Piqua, Ohio; Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; Manitowoc, Wis.; 
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Keokuk, Iowa; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Joliet, 111 .; Janesville, Wis.; Chi- 
cago, 111 .; Anderson, Ind. (2). 

Guest conductor: Fred Waring. 

Guest soloists: June Brown, Ag- 
nes Davis, Ellabelle Davis, Mary 
Johnson, Barbara Stevenson, 
Maggie Teyte, sopranos; Barbara 
Bailey (winner, young artist au- 
dition), Rosalind Nadell, Jennie 
Tourel (2), Mary Van Kirk, 
mezzo-sopranos and contraltos; 
Joseph Laderoute, David Lloyd, 
Torsten Ralf (2), tenors; Daniel 
Cobb, John Gumey, James 
Pease, Ezio Pinza (2), baritones 
and bassos; Edwin Biltcliife, Eas- 
ley Blackwood (winner, young 
artist audition) (2), Ania Dorf- 
mann (2), Eugene Istomin, Ana- 
tole Kitain (2), Eugene List (2). 
Leonard Pennario, Artur Ru- 
binstein (2), Jesus Maria San- 
romi, Rudolf Serkin, pianists; 
Georges Enesco (2), Erica Mo- 
rini (2), Isaac Stem (2), Leon 
Zawisza, violinists; Raphael Kra- 
mer, ’cellist; Doris Stockton, ma- 
rimbist. 

I 

World premieres: Fantasy on 
Down East Spirituals, by Arthur 
Shepherd (Nov. 2); Piranesi 
Suite, by Lionel Barrymore 
(Nov. 23); Festival Overture, by 
Alexander Gretchaninov (Nov. 
15); Minstrel Show, by Morton 
Gould (Dec. 21); Elegy for Or- 
chestra, by Deems Taylor (Dec, 
6 ). 

American premiere: Friendship 
of Peoples Overture, by Gli^re 
(Feb. i). 
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JACKSON, MISS. 

•Jackson Symphony Orches- 
tra (6o) 

Est. 19-14. Theodore C. Riissell, 
mus. dir. Gordon W. Marks, 
mgr, P.O. Box 1757, Jackson. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 

Jamestown Civic Orchestra, 
Inc. (60) 

Est. 1944. Jan Wolanek, mus. dir. 
Walton H. Huestis, asst. cond. 
and mgr. 51 Plummer St., W.E., 
Jamestown. 

3 Subscription concerts in James- 
town High School Auditorium 
(1,620). Season opened Nov. 26. 

Guest soloists: Georgiaime 
Woodard, mezzo-soprano; John 
Gurney, basso; Harry Mursten, 
pianist; Frederick Holcomb, 
French horn. 

JERSEY CITY, NJ. 

Jersey City Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra (75) 

Est. 1939. J. Randolph Jones, 
mus. dir. M. Gusikoff, asst. cond. 
Walter M. D. Kern, mgr. State 
Theater Bldg., Jersey City. 

3 subscription concerts in Henry 
Snyder Auditorium (2,100): 
Wed. evgs. Season opened Nov. 
20. 

2 special concerts: for young 
people,Tues. afts. 

Guest soloists: Marifa Farell, so- 
prano; Conrad Thibault, bari- 
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tone; Richard Tetley-Kardos, pi- 
anist. 

\yorld premieres: Song without 
Words, theme and variations in 
F, by Eric Schwarz (Jan. 15); 
Symphony No. i (Southern 
Scenes), by J. Randolph Jones 
(March 19), 

JOHNSTOWN, PA. 

•Johnstown Municipal Sym- 
phony (68) 

Est. 1934. Russell Gerhart, mus. 
dir. Emald Naylor, mgr. 143 
Derby St., Johnstown. 

JOLIET, ILL. 

•Joliet Symphony Orchestra 

Est. 1916. Pasquale Crcsccnti, 
mus. dir. 103 Iowa Ave., Joliet. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Kalamazoo Symphony Soqety, 
Inc. (85) 

Est. 1921. Herman Felber, mus. 
dir. Mrs. Harry M. Snow, mgr. 
113 Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo. 

7 subscription concerts in Cen- 
tral High School Auditorium 
(2,600): Sun. afts. Season opened 
Oct. 13. 

Guest conductor: Karl Schulte. 

Guest soloists: Elwyn Carter, 
Leonard Pennario, pianists; 
Georges Enesco, Patricia Trav- 
ers, violinists; Doris Gilcrist; 
and winners of young artists 
auditions. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (75) 

Est. 1932. Efrem Kurtz, mus. dir. 
Orlando Barera, asst. cond. M. L. 
Henderson, mgr. 918 Scarritt 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

46 subscription concerts in Music 
Hall (2,572): 10 Tues. evgs., lo 
Wed. evgs., ii Sun. afts. (Pop), 
1 5 Mon. and Thurs. afts. (young 
people). Season opened Oct. 15. 

1 5 special concerts: 2 free spon- 
sored concerts in Auditorium 
Arena; 13 broadcasts over 
KMBC, Fri. evgs. 

5 concerts on tour: Topeka, 
Kans. (2); Salina, Kans.; Pitts- 
burgh, Kans.; St. Joseph, Mo. 

Guest conductor: Andr6 Kos- 
telanetz (2). 

Guest soloists: Helen Jepson (2), 
soprano; Blanche Thebom (2), 
mezzo-soprano; Alexandeir Brai- 
lowsky (2), Artur Rubenstein 
(2), Artur Schnabel (2), Sylvia 
Zaremba (2), pianists; Erica Mo- 
rini (2), Joseph Szigeti (2), vio- 
linists; Edmund Kurtz (2), ’cel- 
list. (Young artist soloists for 
Pop concerts: Constance Keene, 
Jacob Lateiner, Solveig Lunde, 
pianists; Jacob Krachmalnik, 
Virginia Voigtiander, violinists? 
Marion Davies, ’cellist; Vera 
McNary, marimbist; Evelyn Kel- 
ler, Paula Lenchner, sopranos.) 

KENOSHA, WIS. 

* Kenosha Symphony (62) 
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Est. 1940. Richard Czerwonky, 
mus. dir. Board of Education, 
Kenosha. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

Knoxville Symphony Orches- 
tra (60) 

Est. 1935. Lamar Stringfield, 
cond. Harry Wiersema, mgr. 
P.O. Box 1385, Knoxville. 

4 subscription concerts in High 
School Auditorium (1,000): 
Tues. evgs. Season opened Oct. 
22. 

2 “overflow” concerts: Wed. 
evgs. 

Guest conductors: Bertha Wal- 
burn Clark, Robert Russell Ben- 
nett. 

Guest soloists: Dorothy Humel, 
pianist; Lamar Stringfield, flutist; 
Mary Jane Kirkendol. 

World premiere: A Dry Weather 
Legend, by Robert Russell Ben- 
nett (Feb, 18). 

UNSING, MICH. 

Lansing Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra (65-70) 

Romeo Tata, mus. dir. Keith 
Stein, asst. cond. 230 Beech St., 
East Lansing. 

4 Pop concerts in Prudden Audi- 
torium (3,000). Season opened 
Oct. 23. 

Guest soloists: Edna Phillips, so- 
prano; Rosalind Nadell, con- 
tralto; Glauco D’Attili, pianist; 
Robert Marshall. 
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LINCOLN, NEB. 

• Lincoln Symphony (6o) 

Est. 1927. Leo Kopp, mus. dir. 
325 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln. 

LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 

•Little Falls Symphony Or- 
chestra (63) 

Est. 1927. Leon M. Dussault, 
mus. dir. C. A. Rostiser, mgr. 21 
Jackson St., Little Falls. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Arkansas State Symphony Or- 
chestra (50) 

Est. 1946. William Hacker, mus. 
dir. 1 18 W. 4th St., Little Rock. 

5 subscription concerts in Robin- 
son Auditorium (3,000): Tues. 
evgs. 

50 concerts on tour in 17 towns 
throughout Arkansas (orchestra 
serves entire state). Season 
opened at Hot Springs, Ark., 
Nov. 22. 

Guest soloists: Marjorie Law- 
rence, soprano; William Hacker, 
pianist; John Glasier, violist. 

LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

* Long Beach Philharmonic 
Orchestra (ioo) 

Est. 1940. Robert Resta, mus. dir. 
Louise Meteer and P. Plough, 
mgrs. 235 E. 3rd St., Long Beach. 

Women’s (Mlinicipal) Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Long 
Beach (ioo) 
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Est. 1925. Eva Anderson, cond. 
H. B. Whitaker, mgr. 739 St. 
Louis Ave., Long Beach 4. 

4 subscription concerts in Long 
Beach Municipal Auditorium 
(4,500): evgs. Season opened 
Nov. 26. 

10 special concerts: for conven- 
tions and similar events. (Also 
concerts in neighboring cities for 
fiestas, civic celebrations, etc.) 

Guest soloists: Margaret Christ- 
man, soprano; Dorothy Oberg, 
pianist. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

• Janssen Symphony 

Werner Janssen, mus. dir. Philip 
Kahgan, mgr. Wilshire-Ebell 
Theater, Los Angeles. 

Season opened Jan. 26. 

Los Angeles Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra (80) 

Est. 1893. Ruth Haroldson, mus. 
dir. LuRuth Anderson, asst, 
cond. and mgr. c/o Whittier Col- 
lege, Whittier, Calif. 

5 subscription concerts in Bel- 
mont High School Auditorium 
(3,000): evgs. Season opened 
Nov. 17. 

2 special concerts: Los Angeles 
Bach Festival. 

Guest soloists: Fern Sayre, so- 
prano; Russell Hortoni, tenor; 
Warren Martin, organist. 
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American premi&e: Concerto 
for Organ and Orchestra, by 
Raynor Br-own (with Martin, 
Jan, 28). 

Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Los Angeles (92) 

Est, 1919. Alfred Wallenstein, 
mus. dir. John Barnett, asso. 
cond. Wilfrid L. Davis, mgr. 427 
W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13. 

47 subscription concerts in Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium (2,666): 
17 Thurs. evgs.; 17 Fri. afts.; 13 
Sat. moms, (youth). Season 
opened Nov. 4, 

I special concert: pension fund. 

51 concerts on tour: Pasadena, 
Calif. (4); Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(5); Glendale, Calif. (3); San 
Diego, Calif. (6); Claremont, 
Calif. (3); Alhambra, Calif. (3); 
Compton, Calif. (3); Whittier, 
Calif. (3); Santa Monica, Calif. 
(3), Beverly Hills, Calif. (3); 
San Pedro, Calif. (2); Bakers- 
field, Calif.; Long Beach, Calif. 
'(4); San Jose, Calif.; Sacramento, 
Qlif.; San Francisco, Calif. (3); 
Escondido, Calif. (2); Redondo 
Beach, Calif. 

Guest conductors: Lukas Foss 
(2); Charles Muench (3) 

Guest soloists: Eula Beal (5), 
contralto; Set Svanholm (2), 
tenor; Paul Keast (2), baritone; 
Robert Casadesus (2), Gilles 
Guilbert (3), Byron Janis (6), 
Eugene List (2), Witold Malcu- 
zynski (5), Lee Pattison, Leon- 
ard Pennario (6), pianists; David 
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Frisina (2), Yehudi Menuhin 
(2), Nathan Milstein (2), 
Jacques Thibaud (3), violinists; 
Emanuel Vardi (2), violist; Raya 
Garbousova (3), ’cellist. 

World premiere: Symphony No. 
2 in A major, by Douglas Moore 
(Jan. 16). 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Louisville Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (66) 

Est. 1937. Robert Whitney, mus. 
dir. John G. Snowden, mgr. 228 
Guthrie St., Louisville 2. 

28 subscription concerts in Me- 
morial Auditorium (2,349): 12 
evgs.; 16 afts. (children). Season 
opened Oct. i. 

2 special concerts: Spring Festi- 
val, April 28-30. 

I concert on tour: Lexington, 

Ky. 

Guest soloists: Rose Bampton, 
soprano; Herta Glaz, contralto; 
Frederick Jagel, tenor; Mack 
Harrell, baritone; Robert Casade- 
sus (2), Eugene List (2), Alec 
Templeton, pianists; Yehudi Me- 
nuhin (2), Isaac Stem (2), vio- 
linists; Raya Garbousova (2), 
’cellist. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

* Lowell Philharmonic Or- 
chestral Society (48) 

Est. 1921. Julius Wocssner, mus. 
dir. 263 Merrimac St., Lowell. 
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MADISON, WIS. 

* Madison Civic Symphony 

Sigfrid Prager, mus. dir. Mrs. 
Dow Anderson, mgr. 21 1 N. 
Carroll St., Madison. 

MEADVILLE, PA. 

Meadville Orchestral Society 

(55) 

Est. 1913. Maurice M. Lord, mus. 
dir. W. Bruce Fye, sec.“treas. 
First National Bank, Meadville. 

3 subscription concerts in High 
School Auditorium (1,200). Sea- 
son opened Nov. 21. 

1 annual Music Week concert. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Memphis Symphony Orchestra 

(73) 

Est. 1939. Vincent de Frank, 
mus. dir. I. L. Myers, pres. Mem- 
phis. 

5 subscription concerts in Ellis 
Auditorium (2446): Tues. evgs. 
Season opened Jan. 17. 

2 special concerts: 1 for children, 
I for youth. 

MIDDUEBURY, VT. 

•Vermont State Symphony 

Est. 1935. Alan Carter, mus. dir. 
Blair MacFarlane, mgr. Middle- 
bury. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Symphony Orches- 
tra (45-65) 
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Est. 1939. Julius Ehrlich, mus. 
dir. Harold M. Mottram, mgr. 
622 N. Water St., Milwaukee 2. 

5 subscription concerts in Pabst 
Theater (1,623): Mon. evgs. Sea- 
son opened Nov. 25. 

Guest soloists: Desi Halban, so- 

i irano; Shura Cherkassky, Rosa- 
yn Tureck, pianists; Patricia 
Travers, violinist. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra (86) 

Est. 1903. Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
mus. dir. Yves’ Chardon, asst, 
cond. Arthur J. Gaines, mgr. no 
Northrop Auditorium, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

18 subscription concerts in 
Northrop Auditorium, Fri. evgs.; 
6 Twilight concerts. Sun. afts.; 
9 young people’s concerts (4 of 
these in St. Paul), midweek afts. 
Season opened Oct. 25. 

7 special concerts; i “extra” con- 
cert, I pension fund concert, 2 
ballet festival concerts, i “home- 
coming” concert, 2 NBC broad- 
casts. 

86 concerts on tour: Rochester, 
Alinn.; Northfield, Minn.; La- 
Crosse, Wis.; Madison, Wis. (2); 
Wausau, Wis.; Green Bay, Wis.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Chicago, III; 
Lansing, Mich.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Saginaw, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Toledo, Ohio (2); Cleveland, 
Ohio; Zanesville, Ohio; Johns- 
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town, Pa.; Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
Buffalo, N.Y.; West Point, N.Y.; 
Albany, N.Y.; Cornell Univer- 
sity at Ithaca, N.Y.; Bowling 
Green, Ohio (2); Columbus, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Bloomington, 111 .; 
Columbia, Mo. (2); Quincy, 111 .; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa (2); Des 
Moines, Iowa (2); Iowa City, 
Iowa (4); Moorhead, Minn. (2); 
Hibbing, Minn.; Winnipeg, Can- 
ada (2); St. Cloud, Minn.; Aber- 
deen, S.D. (2); Bismarck, N.D.; 
Billings, Mont. (2); Great Falls, 
Mont.; Helena, Mont.; Butte, 
Mont.; Missoula, Mont. (2) ; Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Pullman, Wash.; 
Lewiston, Idaho; Yakima, Wash.; 
Everett, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Portland, Ore.; Eugene, Ore.; 
Salem, Ore.; Pendleton, Ore.; 
Boise, Idaho (2); Ogden, Utah 
(2) ; Salt Lake Oty, Utah; Provo, 
Utah (2); Grand Junction, 
Col.; Boulder, Col.; Denver, Col.; 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; Hastings, 
Neb.; Omaha, Neb.; Ames, Iowa 
(2); Sioux Falls, S.D.; Austin, 
Minn. 

Guest soloists; Rose Bampton, 
EUabelle Davis, Leona Scheune- 
mann, Eleanor Steber, Astrid 
Varnay, sopranos; Martial Sing- 
her, baritone; Robert Casadesus 
(2), John G. MacKay, Leonard 
Pennario (2), Artur Rubinstein 
(2), Artur Schnabel, Abbey Si- 
mon, Hilde Somer (2), pianists; 
Louis Krasner, Fritz Kreisler (2), 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Joseph Szi- 
geti (2), violinists; Yves Char- 
don, Samuel Mayes, Gregor Pia- 
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tigorsl^ (2), ’cellists; University 
or Minnesota Chorus (2), St. 
Olaf Lutheran Choir. 

World premieres: Concerto No. 
3 for Piano and Orchestra, by 
Ernst Krenek (with Mitropou- 
los as soloist and conductor, Nov. 
22); Symphony No. i, by Artur 
Schnabel (Dec. 13); Symphony 
in B-flat, by Mark Brunswick 
(March 7); Piano Concerto in E, 
Op. 37, by Robert Casadesus 
(with composer, March 21). 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Nashville Symphony Orches- 
tra (60) 

Est. 1946. William Strickland, 
mus. dir. Walter Sharp, acting 
mgr. P.O. Box 1265, Nashville 2. 

■6 subscription concerts in War 
Memorial Auditorium (2,211), 
Tues. evgs.; 2 young people’s 
concerts, Sat. afts. Season opened 
Dec. 10. 

Guest soloists; Rose Bampton, 
Helen Jepson, sopranos; Emma 
Pitt, contralto; Jesiis Maria San- 
romd, pianist; Mary Phillips 
Street and Elmer Schoettle, duo- 
pianists; Albert Spalding, violin- 
ist. 

World premieres: Tennessee Va- 
riatibns, by Cecil Effinger (Dec. 
10). 

NEWARK, NJ. 

* New Jersey Symphony 

Est. 1923. Frieder Weissmann, 
mus. dir. 605 Broad St., Newark 

2. 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

New EUven Symphony Or- 
chestra (85) 

Est. 1894. Richard Donovan, 
Hugo Kortschak, mus. dirs. 
Harry Berman, asst. cond. Meyer 
Sokoloff, mgr. 39 Church Sc., 
New Haven. 

8 subscription concerts in Wool- 
sey Hall (2,378): Mon. evgs. Sea- 
son opened Oct. 21. 

3 special concerts: for young 
people. Sat. afts. 

Guest conductors: Daniel Sai- 
denberg, George Brown. 

Guest soloists: Carol Brice, con- 
tralto; Rudolf Firkusny, Bruce 
Simonds, pianists; Isaac Stem, ^ 
violinist; William Kincaid, flut- 
ist. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

New Orleans Symphony Or- 
chestra (76) 

Est. 1936. Massimo Freccia, mus. 
dir. Geoi^e Allen Foster, mgr. 
605 Canal St., New Orleans. 

22 subscription concerts in Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium (2,710): 14 
evgs.; 3 teen-age concerts; 5 
young people’s concerts (white). 
Season opened Nov. 4. 

4 special concerts: 2 young peo- 
ple’s concerts (colored), i adult 
concert (colored), i broadcast 
over NBC (“Orchestras of the 
Nation”). 
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World premiere: Birthday of the 
Infanta, by Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco (Jan. 28). 

American premiere: Prelude, by 
Robert Rohe (Nov. 19). 

NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 

National Orchestral Associa- 
tion, Inc. (120) 

Est. 1930. Leon Barzin, mus. dir. 
Charles Blackman, asst. cond. 
Barnett Byman, mgr. 119 W. 
57th St., New York 19. 

4 subscription concerts in Car- 
negie Hall (2,752): Mon. evgs. 
Season opened Nov. 4. 

Guest soloists: Jacques Abram, 
Beveridge Webster, pianists; Os- 
car Shumsky, violinist; Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist. 

American premiere: Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra, by 
Paul Hindemith (with Oscar 
Shumsky, March 3). 

NBC Symphony Orchestra 
(90) 

Est. 1937. Arturo Toscanini, 
mus. dir. Frank Black, asst. cond. 
National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc., RCA Bldg., New York 20. 

24 Sunday concerts, broadcast 

5 to 6 p.m. from Studio 8-H 
(1,200). Season opened Oct. 27. 

28 “summer concerts,” same time 
and place. Season opened April 

13- 

Guest conductors: Fritz Reiner 
(4); Eugene Szenkar (4). 
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Guest soloists: Lida Albanese 
(2), soprano; Gladys Swarthout, 
mezzo-soprano; John Garris, Jan 
Peerce (2), tenors; Mack Har- 
rell, Robert Merrill (2), bari- 
tones; Nicola Moscona, basso; 
Myra Hess, pianist; William 
Primrose, violist. 

New York City Symphony Or- 
chestra (75) 

Est. 1944. Leonard Bernstein, 
mus. dir. City Center of Music 
and Drama, 130 W. 56th St., 
New York 19. 

20 subscription concerts in City 
Center (2,692): 10 Mon. evgs., 
10 Tues. evgs. Season opened 
Sept. 23. 

I special concert: George Gersh- 
win Memorial Award. 

I concert on tour: Boston, Mass. 

Guest soloists: Lillian Fawcett 
(2), Barbara Troxell (2), so- 
pranos; Rosalind Nadell (2), 
Nell Tangeman (2), mezzo-so- 
pranos and contraltos; Charles 
Holland (2), Nathaniel Sprin- 
zona (2), tenors; James Pease 
(2), Walter Scheff (2), Ralph 
Telasko (2), baritones and bas- 
sos; Leo Smit (2), Paul Wittgen- 
stein (2), pianists; Gold and Fiz- 
dale (2), duo-pianists; Werner 
Lywen (2), violinist; Benny 
Goodman (2), clarinetist; Nor- 
man Corwin (2), Robert Shaw 
(2), narrators; Collegiate Chorale 

(2)- 

World premieres: Box Hill 
Overture, by John Lessard 


(Nov. 18); Ode to the Milky 
Way, by Vladimir Dukelsky 
(Nov. 18); Revue for Clarinet 
and Orchestra, by Alex North 
(with Benny Goodman, Nov, 
1 8 ) ; A Short Overture by Ulysses 
Kay (March 31, Brooldyn, 
N.Y.) ; Introduction and Allegro, 
by Earl George (March 31, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.). 

Philharmonic - Symphony So- 
ciety OF New York (102) 

Est. 1842 (merged with New 
York Symphony, 1928). Artur 
Rodzinski, mus. dir. (to Feb. 2, 
1947). Walter Hendl, asst. cond. 
Arthur Judson, mgr. 113 W. 
57th St., New York 19. 

104 subscription concerts in 
Carnegie Hall (2,752): 14 odd 
Thurs. evgs., 14 even Thurs. 
evgs., 14 odd Fri. afts., 14 even 
Fri. afts., 14 odd Sun. afts., 14 
even Sun. afts., 7 odd Sat. evgs. 
(student), 7 even Sat. evgs. 
(student), 6 Sat. morns, (young 
people). Season opened Oct. 3. 

3 special concerts: i pension 
fund benefit; 2 membership con- 
certs. 

33 concerts on tour: Norwalk, 
Conn.; Princeton, N.J.; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Worcester, Mass.; 
Springfield, Mass.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Norfolk, Va.; Richmond, 
Va.; Raleigh, N.C.; Durham, 
N.C.; Spartanburg, S.C.; At- 
lanta, Ga. (2); Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
New Orleans, La. (3); Memphis, 
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Tenn.; Louisville, Ky.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chicago, 111 . (2); Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Detroit, Mich.; Day- 
ton, Ohio; Charleston, W. Va.; 
Columbus, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Guest conductors; Rudolph 
Ganz (5, for young people), Ef- 
rem Kurtz (8), Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos (9), Charles Muench (8), 
Eugene Ormandy (4), Manuel 
Rosenthal (2), Leopold Stokow-^ 
ski (42), George Szell (n), 
Bruno Walter (lo). 

Guest soloists: Dorothy Kirsten, 
Maggie Teyte (2), sopranos; 
Nan Merriman (2), contralto; 
Donald Dame, tenor; Todd 
Duncan, Martial Singher (2), 
baritones; Claudio Arrau (3), 
Robert Casadesus (3), Nor man 
Dello Joio, Ania Dorfmann, Eu- 
gene Istomin, Maiyla Jonas (3), 
William Kapell (3), Eugene List 
(3), Witold Malcuzynski (2), 
Hortense Monath (2), Artur 
Rubinstein (3), Jesfis Maria San- 
rom£ (2), E. Robert Schmitz 
(2), Rudolf Serkin (3), Alec 
Templeton (2), Sylvia Zaremba 

(2) , pianists; Wanda Landowska 

(3) , piano and harpsichord; Mis- 
cha Elman (3), Zino Francescatti 
(3), Joseph Fuchs (2), Jascha 
Heifetz (3), Yehudi Menuhin 
(3), David Nadien, Isaac Stem 

(2) , Henry Szeryng, Joseph 
Szigeti (3), Jacques TWbaud 

(3) , violinists; Edmund Kurtz 
(2), ’cellist; Westminster Choir. 

World premises: Concerto No. 

2 for Cello and Orchestra, by 
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Darius Mihaud (with Kurtz, 
Nov. 28); Ricercari, for piano 
and orchestra, by Norman Dello 
Joio (with composer, Dec. 19); 
Prairie Legend, by Elie Sicg- 
meister (Dec. 29); Symphony 
No. 3, by Peter Mennin (Feb. 
27); Hymne pour Grand Or- 
chestre, by Olivier Messiaen 
(March 13). 

American premieres: Musique de 
Table, by Manuel , Rosenthal 
(Oct. 10); Noce Villageoise, by 
Jean Baptiste Lully, adapted and 
orchestrated by Manuel Rosen- 
thal (Dec. 5); La FSte du Vin, 
by Manuel Rosenthal (Dec. 5); 
Concerto for Piano and Orches- 
tra, by Henri Barraud (with 
Schmitz, Dec. 5); Symphony 
No. 3 for Large Orchestra, Litur- 
gique, by Arthur Honegger 
(Jan. 23). 

•Queens Symphonic Society 

Robert Stanley, mus. dir. Adele 
Carr, mgr. 10 Holder Place, For- 
est Hills, N.Y. 

Staten Island Civic Symphony 
Orchestra (60) 

Est. 1946. Samuel Gardner, mus. 
dir. Charles L. Seesselberg, pres. 
312 Hart Ave., Staten Island, 
N.Y. 

2 subscription conceits in Curtis 
High School Auditorium (900): 
Tues. evgs. Season opened Dec. 
10. 

Guest soloists: Barbara Gibson, 
soprano; Gerald Warburg, ’cel- 
list. 
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World premiere: Country 

Moods, by Samuel Gardner 
(Dec. lo), 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

* Niagara Falls Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

£st. 1941. Rudolph Doblin, mus. 
dir. 307 Falls St., Niagara Falls. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Norfolk Symphony Orchestra 
(81) 

Est. 1920. Henry Cowles White- 
head, mus. dir. Mrs. C. Dodson 
Morrisette, mgr. 6153 West- 
wood Terrace, Norfolk 8. 

5 subscription concerts in Qty 
Auditorium (3,500), Mon. evgs.; 
2 young people’s concerts in 
Center Theater (1,834), Thuni. 
afts. Season opened Oct. 21. 

Guest soloists: Alec Templeton, 
pianist; Howard Boatwright, 
violinist; Westminster Choir. 

NUTLEY, N.J. 

•Nutley Symphony Orches- 
tra 

Nicos Cambourakis, mus. dir. 
Leon J. Walrath, pres. 276 Chest- 
nut St., Nutley 10. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Symphony Orchestra 
(80-85) 

Est. 1935. Orley See, mus. dir. 
Ralph Eltillegas, mgr. ' 1494 
Grand Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 
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4 subscription concerts in Oak- 
land Auditorium (1,950): Sun. 
afts. Season opened Nov. 24. 

2 special concerts: for young 
people. 

Guest soloists: Anne Ashley, 
soprano; Abramavitch, Robert 
Brereton, Wanda Krasoff, pian- 
ists; Vernez Cook, violinist. 

World premiere: Aime Machin, 
by L. E. Gaither (Jan. 19). 

OKUHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Oklahoma Symphony Orches- 
tra (80) 

Est. 1937. Victor Alessandro, 
mus. dir. J. A. Federhen, mgr. 
Municipal Auditorium, Olda- 
homa City. 

12 subscription concerts in Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium (6,000): 6 
Sun. afts., 6 Tues. evgs.; 12 “Lit- 
tle Symphony” concerts in Little 
Theater (500): Thurs. evgs. Sea- 
son opened Nov. 19. 

3 special concerts: 2 children’s 
concerts, i broadcast over NBC 
(“Orchestras of the Nation”). 

12 concerts on tour: Oklahoma 
University at Norman, Okla. 
(2); Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege at Stillwater, Okla.; Musko- 
gee, Okla. (3); Chickasha, Okla. 
(2); Lawton, Okla. (3); Beth- 
any, Okla. 

Guest soloists; Vivian Della 
Chiesa (2), Helen Traubel, so- 
pranos; Robert Merrill, Robert 
Weede, baritones; Rudolf Fir- 
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kusny, pianist; Whittemore and 
Lowe (2), duo-pianists; Zino 
Francescatti, Robert Rudie (2), 
violinists; Dimitry Markevitch, 
Lodema Poaster, Nat White. 

OMAHA^ NEB. 

Omaha Symphony Orchestra 

(55-70) 

Re-est. 1946, Richard E. Duncan, 
mus. dir. Cecil Slocum, mgr. 2508 
Country Club Ave., Omaha. 

6 subscription concerts in Joslyn 
Memorial Auditorium ( i ,200) : 
3 Mon. evgs., 3 Tues. evgs. Sea- 
son opened Feb. 10. 

Guest soloists: Sidney Foster, 
ianist (2); Ruggiero Wed, vio- 
nist (2), 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

*Pasadena Civic Orchestra 

Est. 1927. Richard Lert, mus. dir. 
16 N. Marengo Ave., Pasadena. 

Season opened Nov. 10. 

PEORIA, ILL 

*Peoria Symphony Orchestra 

Re-est. 1946. Edward Meltzer, 
mus. dir. 

4* subscription concerts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Philadelphu Orchestra (105) 

Est. 1900. Eugene Ormandy, 
mus. dir. Alexander Hilsberg, as- 
so. cond. Harl McDonald, mgr. 
1910 Girard Trust Co. Bldg., 
Philadelphia 2. 
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76 subscription concerts in Acad- 
emy of Music (3,050): 28 Fri. 
afts., 28 Sat. evgs., 10 Mon. evgs., 
5 Sat. morns, (children), 5 
Wed. evgs. (youth). Season 
opened Oct. 4. 

17 special concerts: 3 Pension 
Foundation benefits; i Philadel- 
phia Award concert; i Commu- 
nity Chest benefit; 6 Worcester, 
Mass., Festival Concerts; 6 Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Festival concerts. 

26 broadcasts over CBS: Sat. 
afts., 5:00-6:00 p.m. 

47 concerts on tour: New York, 
N.Y. (10); Baltimore, Md. (6); 
Washington, D.C. (8); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Akron, Ohio; Cleve- 
land’ Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Chicago, 111 . (2); 
Richmond, Va. (3); Harrisburg, 
Pa. (2); Detroit, Mich.; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Bloomington, Ind. (2); Reading, 
Pa.; Hartford, Conn.; Atlantic 
City, N.J.; Buffalo, N.Y.; To- 
ronto, Canada (2). 

Guest conductors: Zoltan Ko- 
daly (2), Dimitri Mitr^oulos 
(2), Igor Stravinsky (2), George 
Szell (4), Bruno Walter (3). 

Guest soloists: Bidu Sayao, Elea- 
nor Steber, sopranos; Rosalind 
N^ell, contralto; Charles Kull- 
mann, tenor; Martial Singher, 
baritone; Salvatore Baccaloni 
(2), basso; Claudio Arrau (4), 
Robert Casadesus (5), Rudolf 
Firkusny (2), William Kapell 
(6), Eugene List (2), Rudolf 
Serkin (4), pianists; Zino Fran- 
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cescatti (4), Erica Morini (3), 
violinists; Gregor Piatigorsly 
(6), ’cellist; William IGncaid 
(3), flutist. 

World premieres: Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor by J. S. 
Bach, transcribed for orchestra 
by Eugene Ormandy (Oct. 4); 
Concerto for Flute and Orches- 
tra, by Louis Gesensway (with 
Kincaid, Nov. i ) ; Three Cyprus 
Serenades, by Anis Fuleihan 
(Dec. 13); Chorale: Oh, God 
Who Art Thyself in Light, by 
J. S. Bach, transcribed for wood- 
winds, brass and tympani by 
Harl McDonald (Feb. 21); Sym- 
phony in One Movement, by 
Constant Vauclain (April 18). 

American premieres: Ode to the 
End of the War, by Serge Proko- 
fiev (Oct. 29, in New York); 
Saint Francis of Assisi, by Man- 
uel Rosenthal (with Guy Mar- 
riner, narrator, and Westminster 
Choir, Oct. 29, in New York); 
Peacock Variations, by Zoltan 
Kodaly (Nov. 22). 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra (90) 

Est. 1927. Fritz Reiner, mus. dir. 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, asso. 
cond. Edward Specter, mgr. 1305 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22. 

47 subscription concerts in Syria 
Mosque (3,700): 20 Fri evgs., 
20 Sun. afts., 7 Tues. evgs.; 3 
children’s concerts in Carnegie 


Music Hall (2,000): Sat. afts. 
Season opened Oct. 18. 

33 special concerts: 30 for stu- 
dents in various high school audi- 
toriums, 2 hospital and civic 
league benefits, 1 sponsored by 
State Teachers College. 

32 concerts on tour: Columbus, 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo, 
Ohio; Springfield, Ohio; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.; Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Dallas, Tex.; San Antonio, 
Tex.; Austin, Tex.; Laredo, Tex.; 
Mexico City, Mexico (6); Har- 
lingen, Tex.; Kingsville, Tex.; 
Houston, Tex.; New Orleans, 
La.; Tuscaloosa, Ala. (2); Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga. (2); 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Huntington, W. Va.; 
Newark, Ohio; Lorain, Ohio. 

Guest conductors: Carlos Chavez 
(2), Morton Gould, James Guth- 
rie, Walter Hendl (2), Zoltan 
Koddly (2), Virgil Thomson 
( 0 . 

Guest soloists: Anne Brown, 
Jane McGowan, Frances Yeend 
(2), sopranos; Rise Stevens, mez- 
zo-soprano; Nino Martini, tenor; 
Julius Huehn (2), John Charles 
Thomas, baritones; Ezio Pinza 
(2), basso; Claudio Arrau (2), 
Robert Casadesus (2), William 
Kapell (2), Artur Rubinstein 
(2), Rudolf Serkin (2), Alec 
Templeton, Earl Wild, pianists; 
Jascha Heifetz (2), Hugo Kol- 
berg (2), Isaac Stern (2), Joseph 
Szigeti (2), violinists; Gregor 
Piatigorsky (2), ’cellist; Larry 



Adler, harmonica; Mendelssohn 
Choir of Pittsburgh. 

PUINFIELD, N.J. 

Plainfield Symphony Society 

(75) 

Est. 1920. Louis J. Bostelmann, 
mus. dir. Violet Truell Evans, 
pres. 816 Third Place, Plainfield. 

3 subscription concerts in High 
School Auditorium (1,085): 
Mon. evgs. Season opened Nov. 
18. 

Guest soloists: Emmett Voices, 
piano; Dorothy Minty, violinist; 
Maurice Bialkm, ’cellist. 

PORTUND, ME. 

^Portland Symphony 

Est. 1922. Russell Ames Cook, 
mus. dir. Ralph T. Gould, mgr. 
31 Forest Road, Cape Elizabeth, 
Me. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 

Dutchess County Philhar- 
monic Society (65) 

Est. 1936. Ole Windingstad, mus. 
dir. Edwin L. Daniels, asst. cond. 
86 College Ave., Poughkeepsie. 

3 subscription concerts in High 
School Auditorium (1,048): 
Mon. evgs. Season opened Nov. 

4 " 

Guest soloist: Albert G. Hunter, 
Jr., pianist. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

Rhode Island Philharmonic 
Orchestra (32) 


[ orchestras 

Est. 1945. Francis Madeira, mus. 
dir. Raymond G. Williams,! mgr. 
3 1 Laurel Ave., Providence. 

1 6 concerts on tour throughout 
Rhode Island: Pawtucket (3), 
Newport (3), Woonsocket (3), 
Westerly (3), Providence (3), 
Kingston (i). Season opened 
Oct. 29 in Pawtucket. 

Guest soloists: Emma Beldan, so- 
prano (6); Joseph Battista, pian- 
ist (5); Carroll Glenn, violinist 
( 5 )- 

PUEBLO, COL 

Pueblo Civic Symphony (65) 

Est. 1928. Raffaclo Cavallo, mus. 
dir. and mgr. Adolph Otterstein, 
asst. cond. 2410 Greenwood, 
Pueblo. 

6 subscription concerts in Me- 
morial Hall (1,900). Season 
opened Nov. 12. 

Guest soloists: Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone; Mario Braggiotti, 
pianist; Roman Totenberg, vio- 
linist; Dorita and Valero, Spanish 
dancers; Westminster Choir. 

RACINE, WIS. 

Racine Symphony Orchf.stra 

(50) 

Est. 1932. Frederick Schulte, 
mus. dir. Spencer dope, mgr. 
c/o Young Radiator Co., 709 
S. Marquette St., Racine. 

4 subscription concerts in Me- 
morial Hall (1,450): Mon. evgs. 
Season opened Oct. 21. 
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Guest soloists: Maria Kurenko, 
soprano; Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
pianist; Clarence Knudsen, vio- 
linist (competition winner); 
Frederick Congdon, narrator; 
Ennio Bolognini. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra 

(50) 

Est. 1929. Guy Fraser Harrison, 
mus. dir. Paul White, asso. cond. 
Arthur M. See, exec. dir. Roches- 
ter Civic Music Ass’n, 26 Gibbs 
St., Rochester 4. 

24 Pop concerts in Eastman 
Theater (3,350): Sun. evgs. Sea- 
son opened Oct. 27, 1946. 

Special concerts: 14 young peo- 
ple’s concerts in public schools, 
Tues. afts.; 10 broadcasts over 
CBS, Tues. evgs.; i week of spe- 
cial concerts, American Com- 
posers Festival. 

ii concerts on tour: Cortland, 
N.Y.; Rome, N.Y.; Hanover, 
N.H.; Olean, Pa.; Bradford, Pa.; 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Batavia, N.Y.; Alfred, 
N.Y.; State College, Pa.; Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 

Guest soloists: Tito Guizar, 
Lanny Ross, Danny O’Neill, 
tenors; Victor Borge, Alec Tem- 
leton, pianists; Eileen Malone, 
arpist; Millard Taylor, violinist; 
Larry Adler, harmonica; Bodil 
Gjodvad, Lois Phelps, Norman 
Rose, Henry Watts, Allison 
MacKown, Marjorie Truelove 
MacKown, Mary Tillman An- 
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drews, Mary Gardner, Glenn 
Schnitke, The Southernaires, 
Bausch and Lomb Chorus, Sil- 
ver Dollars Quartet, Third Pres- 
byterian Choir. 

Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (82) 

Est. 1922. (No mus. dir. this 
season) Guy Fraser Harrison, 
asst. cond. Arthur M. See, exec, 
dir. 26 Gibbs St., Rochester 4. 

1 3 subscription concerts in East- 
man Theater (3,350): Thurs. 
evgs. Season opened Oct. 31. 

3 special concerts: i benefit fund, 
2 broadcasts over NBC (“Or- 
chestras of the Nation”). 

15 concerts on tour: Williams- 
town. Mass.; Lewiston, Me.; Ban- 
gor, Me,; Portland, Me.; Nashua, 
N.H.; Hanover, N.H.; Pottsville, 
Pa.; Bethlehem, Pa.; Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y., Providence, R.I.; 
Keene, N.H.; Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Ithaca, N.Y.; 
Geneva, N.Y. 

Guest conductors: Leonard 
Bernstein (4), Georges Enesco, 
Vladimir Golschmann, Guy 
Fraser Harrison (2), Erich Leins- 
dorf (5). 

Guest soloists: Rose Bampton, 
soprano; Jennie Tourel, mezzo- 
soprano; Leonard Bernstein, Wil- 
liam Kapell, pianists; Georges 
Enesco, Isaac Stern, violinists; 
Luigi Silva, ’cellist, 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

'“’Sacramento Philharmonic 
Orchestr;^ 
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George F. Barr, mus. dir. Willard 
Nielsen, mgr. 917 7th St., Sacra- 
mento 14. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 

(85) 

Est. 1880. Vladimir Golschmann, 
mus. dir. Harry Farbman, asst, 
cond. William Zalken, mgr. 1607 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis i. 

40 subscription concerts in Kiel 
Auditorium (3,535): 20 Sat. 

evgs., 10 Fri. afts., 10 Sun. afts. 

26 special concerts: 8 Pop con- 
certs, Sun. afts.; 1 1 student con- 
certs in various school audito- 
riums, Tues. and Thurs. afts.; 3 
“special concerts”; 4 post-season 
concerts. 

4 concerts on tour: University of 
Missouri at Columbia, Mo. (2); 
University of Illinois at Urbana, 
111 .; Springfield, 111 . 

Guest conductors: Andre Kos- 
telanetz (2), Edwin McArthur 
(4), Sigmund Romberg. 

Guest soloists: Margaret Spen- 
cer, Carmen Torres (2), so- 
pranos; Frances Yeend and Mario 
Lanza, soprano and tenor duo 
(2); Joel Berglund (2), Mack 
Harrell, Edward Roecker, bari- 
tones; Claudio Arrau (2), Robert 
Casadesus (2), Ania Dorfmann 
(2), William Kapell (2), Eugene 
List (2), Artur Rubinstein (2), 
Jesus Maria Sanroma (2), Edith 
Schiller, Alexander Uninsky (2), 
pianists; Mischa Elman (2), Zino 
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Francescatti (2), Jascha Heifetz 
(2), Isaac Stem (2), violinists; 
Gregor Piatigorsky (2), ’cellist. 

World premieres: Variations on 
a Theme of Frescobaldi, by Alex- 
andre Tansman (Feb. 7); Con- 
certo in D for Violin and Or- 
chestra, by Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold (with Heifetz, Feb. 

15). 

St. Louis Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (100) 

Est. 1869. Stanley Chappie, mus. 
dir. S. Carl Robinson, sec. P. O. 
Box 591, St. Louis. 

4 subscription concerts in Kiel 
Auditorium ( 3,600) : Thurs. 
evgs. Season opened Nov, 14. 

Guest soloist: Allan Sly, pianist. 

World premiere: . Fanfare for 
Brass and Percussion, by Stanley 
Chappie (Nov. 14), 

SALT UKE CITY, UTAH 

Utah Symphony Orchestra 

(70) 

Est. 1939. Werner Janssen, mus. 
dir. Ruth M, Cowan, mgr. 125 S. 
Main St,, Salt Lake City. 

9 subscription concerts in Latter 
Day Saints Tabernacle (5,000): 
Sat. evgs. Season opened Nov. 16. 

7 special concerts: 5 youth con- 
certs in Capitol Theater (2,000), 
Sat. morns.; i concert for inau- 
guration of Utah Centennial; i 
broadcast over CBS. 
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23 concerts on tour: Provo, Utah 
(2); Logan, Utah (2); Vernal, 
Utah (2); Ogden, Utah (2); 
Price, Utah (2); Tremonton, 
Utah (2); Richfield, Utah (2); 
Cedar Qty, Utah; St. George, 
Utah; Ephraim, Utah (2); Delta, 
Utah; Beaver, Utah (2); Heber 
City, Utah (2). 

Guest conductor: Leigh Harline. 

Guest soloists: Grant Johanne- 
sen, pianist; Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist; William Primrose, vio- 
list; Alexander Schreiner, organ- 
ist; Edward Arnold, narrator. 

World premiere: Centennial 
Suite, by Leigh Harline (Feb. 
22). 

American premiere: Concerto 
for Organ and Orchestra, by 
Marcel. Dupr6 (with Schreiner, 
Feb. 22), 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Symphony SoaEXY of San 
Antonio (80) 

Est. 1939. Max Reiter, mus. dir. 
E. H. Keator, mgr. 702 Maverick 
Bldg., San Antonio. 

24 subscription concerts in Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium (6,000): 15 
evgs., 4 afts. (youth), 5 Sun. 
afts. (Pop). Season opened Nov. 
9 - 

13 special concerts: 3 benefits, 5 
school concerts, 4 grand opera 
festivals, broadcast over NBC 
(“Orchestras of the Nation”). 
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8 concerts «n tour: Corpus 
Christi, Tex. (2); Austin, Tex.; 
San Marcos, Tex.; Seguin, Tex.; 
Cuero, Tex.; Kingsville, Tex.; 
Beeville, Tex. 

Guest conductors: Andr6 Kos- 
telanetz, Igor Stravinsky. 

Guest soloists: Bidu Sayao, Fran- 
ces Yeend, sopranos; Blanche 
Thebom, mezzo-soprano; James 
Melton, tenor; Robert Weede, 
baritone; Eugene List, Jesfis 
Maria Sanromd, Rudolf Serkin, 
pianists; Zino Francescatti, Jascha 
Heifetz, Joseph Szigeti, violin- 
ists; William Primrose, violist. 

World premiere: Symphony 
No. 5 (revised), by Don Gillis 
(March 8). 

American premiere: New or- 
chestral arrangement, by the 
composer, of Waltzes from 
Der Rosenkavalier, by Richard 
Strauss (Feb. 19). 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra (100) 

Est. 1911. Pierre Monteux, mus. 
dir. James Sample, asso. cond. 
Howard K. Skinper, mgr. War 
Memorial Opera House, San 
Francisco. 

48 subscription concerts in War 
Memorial Opera House (3,252): 
16 Thurs. evgs. (student), 16 Fri. 
afts., 16 Sat. evgs. 

8 special concerts: 4 Municipal 
Art Commission concerts (in 
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Civic Auditorium) ; 2 young peo- 
ple’s concerts; 2 Festival con- 
certs. 

di concerts on tour: Stockton, 
Calif.; Fresno, Calif.; Berkeley, 
Calif, (2); San Rafael, Calif.; Vi- 
salia, Calif.; Ontario, Calif.; Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; 
Los Angeles, Calif. (2); Phoenix, 
Ariz.; El Paso, Tex.; San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Denton, Tex.; Wich- 
ita Falls, Tex.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Galveston, Tex.; Houston, Tex. 

(2) ; Montgomery, Ala.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Spartanburg, 
S.C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Richmond, Va.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Washington, D.C.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; New Brunswick, N.J.; New 
York City, N.Y.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Boston, Mass.; New Lon- 
don, Conn.; Schenectady, N.Y.; 
Ottawa, Canada; Montreal, Can- 
ada; Quebec, Canada; James- 
town, N.Y.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Newcastle, Pa.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Lima, Ohio; Chi- 
cago, 111 .; St. Paul, Minn.; Madi- 
son, Wis. (2); Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Davenport, Iowa; Burlington, 
Iowa; Otmmwa, Iowa; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Denver, Col.; Ogden, 
Utah; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Vancouver, B.C.; Bell- 
ingham, Wash.; Corvallis, Ore.; 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Guest conductors: Fritz Berens, 
Gaetano Merola, William Denny. 

Guest soloists: Norma Andreotti 

(3) , Florence Quartararo, Mag- 
gie Teyte (3), sopranos; Marian 
Anderson, Eula Beal (3), con- 
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traltos; Mario Berini (3), Tito 
Schipa, tenors; Douglas Beattie 
(3), baritone; Robert Casadesus 
(3), Percy Grainger, Nikita 
Magaloff (3), Jorgen Nielsen 
(3), Artur Rubinstein (3), Paul 
Wittgenstein (3), pianists; Mi- 
scha Elman (3), Yehudi Menuhin 
(3), Jacques Thibaud (3), violin- 
ists; Gregor Piatigorsky (3), 
’cellist. 

World premieres: Comedy, by 
Emanuel Leplin (Dec. 26); Sym- 
phony No. 2, by Roger Sessions 
(Jan. 9); Adagio and Allegro, by 
David Sheinfeld (March 14). 

American premiere: The Ascen- 
sion, 4 symphonic meditations, 
by Olivier Messiaen (Feb. 27). 

SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 

Santa Monica Symphony Or- 
chestra (90) 

Est. 1945. Jacques Rachmilovich, 
mus. dir. Mrs. Marguerite Rasco, 
mgr. 740 19th St., Santa Monica. 

5 concerts in Barnum Hall. Sea- 
son opened Dec. i. 

I broadcast over NBC (“Or- 
chestras of the Nation”). 

Guest soloists: Louis Kaufman, 
violinist; Paul Robyn, violist. 

SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 

•Schenectady Symphony 

Anthony R. Stefan, mus, dir. 
Arthur Sherburne, mgr. 140 Erie 
Bldg., Schenectady. 
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SCRANTON, PA. 

Scranton Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (75) 

Est. 1937. Frieder Weissmann, 
mus. dir. Henry W. Gann, pres. 
Qiamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Scranton i. 

5 subscription concerts in Ma- 
sonic Temple (1,822); Mon. 
evgs. Season opened Nov. 4. 

2 youth concerts. 

I concert on tour: Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Guest soloists: Camilla Williams, 
soprano; Mac Morgan (2), bari- 
tone; Ellen Ballon (3), Eugene 
Istomin, pianists; Erno Valasck, 
violinist. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc. (70-75) 

Est. 1902.* Carl E. Bricken, mus. 
dir. Jean de Rimanoczy, asso. 
cond. Phil Hart, mgr. 620 Sea- 
board Bldg., Seattle. 

18 subscription concerts in 
Moore Theater (1,700): 9 Mon. 
evgs., 9 Tues. evgs. Season 
opened Oct. 21. 

8 youth concerts. 

Guest soloists: Stella Roman (2), 
soprano; Alexander Kipnis (2), 
basso; Robert Casadesus (2), 
Randolph Hokanson (2), Gun- 
nar Johansen (2), Paul Wittgen- 
stein (2), pianists; Erica Morini 
(2), Isaac Stem (2), violinists. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Sioux Qty Symphony Orches- 
tra (70) 

Est. 1925. Leo Kucinski, mus. 
dir. A. B. DeHaan, mgr. 41 1 
Commerce Bldg., Sioux City. 

3 subscription concerts at the 
Orpheum Theater (2,700). Sea- 
son opened Oct. 21. 

12 special concerts: 4 Pop con- 
certs, evgs.; 7 school concerts, 
afts., in high schools; i concerto 
concert for college. 

I concert on tour: Orange City, 
Iowa. 

Guest soloists: Frances Greer, 
soprano; Robert Weedc, bari- 
tone; Leon Fleisher, pianist; 
David Halvorsen. 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 

•South Bend Symphony 

Edwyn Hames, mus. dir. Mrs. 
J. H. Mitchell, mgr. 2110 Park- 
view PL, South Bend. 

'6 subscription concerts. 

Guest soloists (winners, artist 
contest) : Kathryn M. Hammond, 
pianist; Margaret Detwiler, vio- 
linist; Mary M. Treckclo, so- 
prano. 

SPOKANE, WASH. 

Spokane Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Inc. (< 56 ) 

Est. 1945. Harold Paul Whelan, 
mus. dir. Harlan I. Peyton, pres. 
417 Peyton Bldg. Spokane 8. 
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4 subsection concerts in Post 
Street Ttieater (1,400): Mon. 
evgs. Season opened Nov. 4. 

2 Pop concerts, in Lewis and 
Qark Auditorium (1,400): Sun. 
afts. 

I concert on tour: Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

Guest conductor: George F. 
McKay. 

Guest soloists: Eleanore Skok, 
soprano; Richard Gregor, pian- 
ist; Rita Lorraine, Eleanor Hall 
Mader, violinists; Gordon Epper- 
son, ’cellist; Edmund Marty, 
French horn. 

World premiere: Suite on 
Northwest Indian Songs and 
Dances, by George F. McKay. • 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

•Springfield Symphony 

Est. 1943. Alexander Leslie, mus. 
dir. 49 Chestnut St., Springfield. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

•Springfield Civic Symphony 

Est- ’^ 933 * James P. Robertson, 
mus. dir. 307 E. McDaniel, 
Springfield. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

Springfield Symphony Orches- 
tra (68) 

Est. 1943. Walter Heermann, 
mus. dir. Edwin A. Juergens, 
mgr. Rockway Ave., Springfield. 


t orchestras 

8 subscription concerts in Me- 
morial Hall' (2,700): 5 in “all 
star” series; 3 in “Springfield 
Symphony” series; evgs. 

3 special concerts: 2 benefits, i 
production of Messiah. 

Guest soloists: Paul Matthen, 
baritone; Barbara Holmquist, 
pianist; Frances Magnes, violin- 
ist. 

STOCKTON, CALIF. 

* Stockton Symphony 

Manlio Carlos Silva, mus. dir. 
P.O. Box 503, Stockton. 

SUNBURY, PA. 

•SuNBURY Symphony Orches- 
tra 

Simon Asen, mus. dir. Sunbury 
Youth and Community Center, 
Sunbury. 

5 concerts. 

Guest soloists: Jeannette Kramer, 
Brenda Lewis, sopranos; Maida 
Koutzen, violinist; Marie Naugle, 
harpist. 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

•Syracuse Civic Symphony 

(93) 

Est. 1924. Andre Polah, mus. dir. 
Wm. S. O’Brien, mgr. 310 S. 
Montgomery St., Syracuse 2. 

TACOMA, WASH. 

Tacoma Philharmonic Orche.s- 

TRA (71) 
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Est. 1933. Eugene Linden, cond. 
George Franldin, pres. 123 N. G 
St., Tacoma. 

4 subscription concerts in- Tem- 
ple Theater. Season opened 
March 3. 

Guest soloists: Tito Schipa, 
tenor; Claudio Arrau, pianist; 
Horn and Anderson, duo-pi- 
anists. 

TOLEDO. OHIO 

Friends of Music Orchestra 

(45) 

Est. 1943. Hans Lange, mus. dir. 
Rodney E. Davis, mgr. 1032 Lin- 
coln Ave., Toledo 7. 

4 subscription concerts in Ursu- 
line Auditorium (900): Tues. 
evgs. Season opened Oct. 15. 

4 special concerts: for young 
people. Sun. afts. 

Guest soloists: Jane Carlson, 
pianist; Arthur Ferrante and 
Louis Teicher, duo-pianists; Jen- 
ska Slebos, ’cellist. 

TRENTON, N.J. 

Trenton Symphony Orchestra 
(80) 

Re-est. 1946. Gughelmo Sabatini, 
mus. dir. War Memorial Bldg., 
Trenton. 

4 concerts in War Memorial 
Auditorium. Season opened Jan. 
14 - 

Guest soloists: Emmanuelina Piz- 
zuto, pianist; Norman Carol, vio- 
linist; William Primrose, violist. 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 

•Tucson Symphony (80) 

Est. 1926. Samuel S. Fain, mus. 
dir. Tucson. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

•Tulsa Civic Symphony 

Est. 1945. Roger Fenn, mus. dir. 
Mrs. Lucille Trimble, chairman. 
1440 E. 36th PI., Tulsa. 

UTICA, N.Y. 

•Utica Civic Orchestra 

Est. 1932. Berrian Schute, mus. 
dir. Franklin Ely, pres. Utica 
Civic Musical Society, Utica. 

4 subscription concerts in Proc- 
tor High School (1,500), Season 
opened Dec. 

WACO, TEX. 

Waco Symphony Society (80) 

Est. 1939. Max Reiter, mus. dir, 
Rae Novick, treas. 510 Austin 
St., Waco. 

3 subscription concerts in Waco 
Hall (2,417). Season opened 
Nov. 18. 

Guest soloists: Frances Yeend, 
soprano; Eugene List, pianist; 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

National Symphony Orchestra 
(100) 

Est. 1931. Hans Kindler, mus. dir. 
Howard Mitchell, asst. cond. 
1727 K St,, N.W., Washington 
6 . 
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28 subscription concerts in Con- 
stitution Hall (3,844): 12 Sun. 
afts.; 10 Wed. evgs.; 6 “Sym- 
phonic Hit Parade” concerts, 
evgs. Season opened Oct. 16. 

25 special concerts: 8 students 
concerts in various auditoriums, 
morns, and afts.; 9 neighborhood 
concerts in various auditoriums; 
8 ballet and special events. 

52 concerts on tour, including: 
Baltimore, Md. (ii); Eastern 
central states. 

Guest conductors: Georges En- 
esco (2), Morton Gould, Walter 
Hendl, Andr6 Kostelanetz, Jo- 
seph Wagner, Efrem Zimbalist. 

Guest soloists: Dorothy Kirsten 
(2), soprano; Blanche Thebom, 
Rise Stevens, Gladys Swarthout 
(2), mezzo-sopranos; Igor Gorin, 
Alexander Sved, baritones; Ru- 
dolf Firkusny (2), Sascha Go- 
rodnitzki (3), Percy Grainger, 
Myra Hess (2), Stanley Hummel 
(2), Eugene List, Artur Rubin- 
stein (2), Rudolf Serkin (2), 
ianists; Fritz Kreisler (2), Al- 
ert Spalding, Tossy Spivakov- 
sky (2), Joseph Szigeti, Jan To- 
masow, Efrem Zimbalist, violin- 
ists. 

World premieres: Prelude and 
Marche, by Otis Clements (Feb. 
25); Hop-Frog, symphonic 
scherzo, by Hans Kindler (April 
2 )- 

American premieres: Canto de 
Invierno, by Alfonso Leng (Oct. 
16). 
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WATERBURY, CONN. 

•Waterbury Civic Orchestra 

Mario Di Cecco, mus. dir. Mary 
Dewey, mgr. 42 Bank St., Water- 
bury. 

WAUKEGAN, ILL. 

•Waukegan Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (70) 

Est. 1935. Ennio Bolognini, mus. 
dir. Yvonne Morris, mgr. 703 N. 
Sheridan Road, Waukegan. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Wichita Symphony Orchestra 

( 86 ) 

Est. 1944. Orien Dailey, mus. dir. 
Alan Watrous, mgr. Forum 
Bldg., Wichita. 

5 subscription concerts in the 
East High School Auditorium 
(2,200). Season opened Oct. 21. 

4 concerts for students; afts. 

I concert on tour: Winfield, 
Kans. 

Guest soloists: Anna Kaskas, 
contralto; Eugene List, pianist; 
Albert Spalding, violinist; Wil- 
liam Primrose, violist; Frances 
Oliver (young artist audition 
winner) . 

World premiere: Nocturne 
(from Symphony No. 1), by 
Robert Marek. 

YORK, PA. 

•York Symphony Orchestra 

(64) 
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Est. 1932. Louis Vyner, mus. dir. 
Roy O. McLaughlin, mgr. 506 
E. Philadelphia St., York. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Youngstown Symphony Or- 
chestra (70) 

Est. 1929. Michael and Carmine 
Ficocelli, co-conductors. Youngs- 
town Symphony Society, 8 1 5 
Union National Bank Bldg., 
Youngstown 3. 
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6 subscription concerts in Stam- 
baugh Auditorium (2,525): 3 
Thurs. evgs., 3 Sun. afts. Season 
opened Oct. 3. 

3 special concerts: for children, 
morns, and afts. 

Guest soloists: Maria Kurenko, 
soprano; Robert Weede, bari- 
tone; Claudio Arrau, Percy 
Grainger, pianists; Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist; South High 
School Choir. 



opera Companies 


T he listing that follows is based on detailed questionnaires 
that were submitted to the opera companies. All dates of 
performances fall within the calendar scope of this Yearbook, 
i.e.: September 1946 to May 1947, inclusive. When an opera was 
given more than once by the same company, the number of per- 
formances is indicated within parentheses. In many cases, the 
seating capacities of the auditoriums are also indicated within 
parentheses. The following symbols are used: (*) opera sung in 
English; (t) questionnaire not returned to the Yearbook in time 
for publication, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Southern Opera Association, 
Inc. 

Est. 1946. Alberto Sciarretti, dir. 
Cgdoa Hall, Baltimore. 

3 performances in Cadoa Hall: 
Abduction from the Seraglio, 
(Jan. 28, 29, 30). 

Leading singers: Charles Curtis, 
Alois Poranski, Ralph Roberts, 
Evelyn Salisbury, Lillian Van 
Qeef, Kent Williams, 

Conductor: Alberto Sciarretti. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

tBosTON Grand Opera Company 


New England Opera Theater 
Company 

Est. 1946. Boris Goldovsky, dir. 
c/o New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston. 

3 performances in Jordan Hall, 
Boston: The Marriage of Fig- 
aro*, The Cloak* and The Old 
Maid and the Thief * (paired), 
and La Boh6me*. 

Leading singers: Francis Barnard, 
Robert Gay, Phyllis Curtin, Mar- 
garet Goldovsky, Mildred Muel- 
ler, Nancy Tricker. 

Conductors: Boris Goldovsky, 
Felix Wolfes. 


Touring company. Stanford Er- ^ NTON, 0 10 

win, mgr.-dir., 119 W. 57th St,, Canton Civic Opera Associa- 

New York 19, NY. tion, Inc, 
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Est. 1939. Grant Orbin, dir. 325 
22nd St., N.W,, Canton 3. 

2 performances in Lincoln High 
School Auditorium (1,276): Car- 
men* (Feb. 6, 7). 

Leading singers: Ruth Lavonne 
Clapper, Georgia Shriglcy, so- 
pranos; Jane Coldrcn, Gertrude 
Harvey Dick, mezzo-sopranos; 
Eugene Batza, tenor; Don Meier, 
baritone. 

Conductor: Albert Bimboni. 
Stage director: Mrs. Dale Thoma. 

aRBONDALE, PA. 

tNEw American Opera Com- 
pany 

36 Eighth Ave., Carbondalc i. 
CHICAGO, ILL 

Atlantian Opera Co.mpany 

Est. 1947. Nicola Berardinelli, 
dir. Fine Arts Bldg., (-’hicago. 

2 performances in Eighth Street 
Theater: La Traviata, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and I Pagliacci 
(paired). 

Leading singers: Esther Mae 
Kahn, Augitsta Pcrkov.sck, Maria 
Scafa, .sopranos; \'alia Bcrardi- 
nelli, mezzo-soprano; Carl Cihe- 
vedden, Nino Radi, William 
Walton, tenors; Riccardo Garri- 
tano, Otto Slatinsky, Jr., bari- 
tones. 

Conductor: Nicola Berardinelli. 
Stage director: Bernard Cantor. 


Chicago Opera Company 

Est. 1910. Fausto Cleva, dir. Chi- 
cago Civic Opera House. 

30 performances in Chicago 
Civic Opera House: Aida (2), 
Amelia Goes to the Ball * and 
Emperor Jones* (paired, 2), La 
Boheme (3), Carmen (2), La 
Gioconda (2), Lohengrin (2), 
Lucia di Lammermoor (2), Ma- 
dama Butterfly (4), ^goletto 
(3), Samson and Delilah (2), La 
Tosca (2), La Traviata (2), Tris- 
tan und Isolde (2). Season 
opened Sept. 30 with Aida. 

Leading singers: Josephine An- 
toine, Rose Bampton, Carla Cas- 
tcllani, Margaret Daum, Frances 
Greer, Dorothy Kirsten, Janine 
Micheau, Zinka Milanov, Patrice 
Munsel, Helen Traubel, so- 
pranos; Doris Doe, Winifred 
Heidt, Evelyn Sachs, Gladys 
Swarthout, Blanche Tliebom, 
Kirsten Tliorberg, mezzo-so- 
pranos and contraltos; Kurt 
Baum, Jussi Bjoerling, Raoul 
Jobin, Torsten Ralf, Antonio Sal- 
varezza, Set Svanhohn, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Richard Tucker, Ra- 
mon Vinay, Marck Windheim, 
tenors; Richard Bonclli, Welling- 
ton Iszckicl, Julius Huehn, Vir- 
gilio I^azzari, Enzo Mascherini, 
Alexander Sved, Italo Tajo, 
Ralph I’elasko, Hugh Thomp- 
•son, Lawrence Tibbctt, Annand 
Tokatyan, Leonard Warren, bar- 
itones and bassos. 

Conductors: Fausto Cleva, F.rich 
Lcinsdorf, Roberto Maranzoni, 
Nicolas Rescigno, Fritz Stiedry. 



Stage directors: Jose Ruben, 
wSiam Wymetal. 

+Chicago Ropular Opera Com- 
pany * 

Touring company. May Valen- 
tine, dir. 

DH-ROIT, MICH. 

Michigan Opera Company 

Est. 1940. Cesar Cianfoni, dir. 
Julien Winterhalter, mgr. 35 W. 
Grand River, Detroit. 

4 performances in Masonic Audi- 
torium (5,000), Detroit: Caval- 
leria Rusticana and I Pagliacci 
paired); Madama Butterfly, La 
Traviata, II Trovatore. Season 
opened Jan. 27 with La Traviata. 

Leading singers: Maru Castagna, 
Norina Greco, Lucy Kelston, 
Hilde Reggiani, sopranos; Fred- 
erick Jagel, Bruno Landi, tenors; 
George Czaplicki, Angelo Pi- 
lotto, baritones. 

Conductors: Paul Breisach, Cesar 
Ganfoni. 

Stage director; Anthony Stiva- 
nello. 

FLINT, MICH. 

Flint Cmc Opera 

Est. 1932. Fred L. McKitrick, dir. 
and mgr. 2226 Nolen Drive, 
Flint. 

2 performances in IMA Audi- 
torium (5,000), Flint: Samson 
and Delilah* (March 12), Lucia 
di Lammermoor* (April 9). 
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Leading singers: Marjorie Wil- 
cox, soprano; Vivian Wheeland, 
mezzo-soprano; Grant Davis, 
Fred McKitrick, tenors; Verdi 
Reusser, Vernon Syring, bari- 
tones; Fred Buckhalter, basso. 

Conductor: William W. Norton. 

Stage director: Anthony Stiva- 
nello. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Civic Opera As- 
sociation 

Est. 1946. Walter Herbert, dir. 
Webb Maddox, pres. 

4 performances: La Traviata* 
(2); Madama Butterfly* (2). 

Leading singers: Tomiko Kana- 
zawa, soprano; Betty Spain, 
mezzo-S(mrano; Arthur Amcy, 
Gabor Carelli, tenors; Melvin 
Dacus, baritone. 

Conductor: Walter Herbert. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Connecticut Opera Association 

Est. 1941. Frank Pandolfl, dir. 
Joseph Listro, mgr. 926 Main St., 
Hartford. 

4 performances in Bushnell Me- 
morial Auditorium (3,360), Hart- 
ford: Aida, Carmen, Faust, Ma- 
dama Butterfly. Season opened 
Oct. 16. 

2 performances on tour: Rich- 
mond, Va-. 
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Leading singess: Dusolina Gian- 
nini, Helen Jepson, Stella Roman, 
sopranos; Kurt Baum, Eugene 
Conley, Ram6n Vinay, tenors; 
Norman Cordon, Ivan Petroff, 
bass-baritones. 

Conductor; Nicolas Rescigno. 
Stage director: Louis Raybaud. 
MIAMI, FLA. 

Opera Guild of Miami 

Est. 1941. Arturo di Filippi, dir. 
and mgr. 629 S.W. 29th Road, 
Miami. 

7 performances in Miami High 
School Auditorium (1,275), Mi- 
ami: La Boheme* (4), Barber of 
Seville* (3). Season opened Jan. 
1 1 with La Boheme. 

3 performances on tour: Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla; Orlando, Fla. 
(2). 

Leading singers: Marita Farell, 
soprano; Frederick Jagel, Tito 
Schipa, tenors; Angelo Pilotto, 
Hugh Thompson, baritones; Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, bass. 

Conductors: George Schick, 
George Sebastian. 

Stage director: Anthony Stiva- 
nello. 

NEWARK, N.J. 

t New Jersey Opera Assn., Inc. 
37 Washington St., Newark. 

NEW ORLEANS, U. 

New Orleans Opera House As- 
sociation, Inc. 


Est. 1943. Walter Herbert, gen. 
dir. 520 Royal St., New Orleans. 

1 1 performances in New Orleans: 
Aida, La Boheme (2), Carmen 
(2), Madama Butterfly (2), La 
Traviata (2), II Trovatore (2). 
Season opened Oct. 1 1 with Ma- 
dama Butterfly. 

Leading singers: Laura Castel- 
lano, Irma Gonzalez, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Gertrude Ribla, Stella 
Roman, Dorothy Samoff, so- 
pranos; Suzanne Sten, mezzo-so- 
prano; Winifred Heidt, Martha 
Larrimore, contraltos; Kurt 
Baum, Eugene Conley, Thomas 
Hayward, Raoul Jobin, tenors; 
Julius Huehn, Enzo Mascherini, 
James Pease, Jess Walters, Robert 
Wcede, baritones; Valfrido Pa- 
tacchi, basso. 

Conductor: Walter Herbert. 

Stage directors: Armando Agni- 
ni, Benjamin Altieri, William 
Wymetal. 

NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 

Charles L. Wagner Opera Pro- 
ductions 

Est. 1940. Ddsire Dcfrcrc, dir. 
Charles L. Wagner, Edward W. 
Snowdon, mgrs. 51 1 Fifth Avc., 
New York 17. 

47 performances of II Trovatore 
on tour: Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Stan- 
ton, Ohio; Lafayette, Ind. (2); 
East Lansing, Mich. (2); South 
Bend, Ind.; Danville, 111 .; Troy, 
Ohio; Columlius, Ohio; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
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Charleston, W. Va.; Huntington, 
W. Va.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Springfield, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky.; Evansville, Ind.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Bloomington, 
Ind.; Nashville, Tenn.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Montgomery, 
Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Char- 
lotte, N.C.; Columbia, S.O.; Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Greenville, S.C.; 
Durham, N.C.; Richmond, Va.; 
Hampton, Va.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Trenton, N.J.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Watcrbury, 
Conn.; Springfield, Mass.; Han- 
over, N.H.; Pawtucket, R.I.; 
Worcester, Mass.; Bridgeport, 
Conn. Season opened Sept zg in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

Leading singers: Doris Doree, 
Norina Greco, Florence Kirk, 
sopranos; Martha Larrimore, 
Lydia Summers, contraltos; Eric 
Rowton, tenor; Jess Walters, 
baritone; Valfrido Patacchi, 
basso. 

Conductor: Fritz Mahler. 

Stage director: D6sire Defrere. 

CoMMtFNiTV Civic Opera Com- 
pany 

Est. 1944. Anthony Cantarella, 
dir. Josephine Fria, mgr. 1 1 3 W. 
57th St, New York 19. 

II performances on tour: Car- 
men, Cavalleria Rusticana and I 
Pagliacci (paired, 5), Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Rigoletto (2), La 
Traviata (2). Season opened Sept. 
29 with Lucia di Lammermoor 
at Lodi, N.J. 
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Tour included: Lodi, N.J. (2); 
Plainfield, N.J. (3); New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. (2); Elizabeth, N.J. 
(2); Brooklyn, N.Y.; Westfield, 
N.J. 

Leading singers: Marie Agresta, 
Nina Allen, Anna Bclos, Jose- 
phine Fria, Lorraine Gibson, 
Jane Givia, Josephine Guido, 
Lotte Harris, Lorraine Levy, 
Therese Palais, Tina Trevi, 
Antoinette Tutoli, Gina Volpe, 
sopranos; Iren Butler, Vivian 
Farrell, Eileen Hofman, Berthe 
Kercsey, Alberta Masicllo, Sonia 
Rudenko, Marie Shacko, mezzo- 
sopranos and contraltos; An- 
thony Cantarella, R. Sanchez 
Cesteros, Vincent Criscuolo, 
John Duncan, Mario Orlando, 
Alberto Palumbo, Frank Petri, 
Louis Rocca, Gino Spero, tenors; 
Paul D’Amato, Alexander Eddy, 
Americo lorio, Loys Price, John 
Solheim, Richard Ver Eckc, bari- 
tones; Alexander Androyan, Leo 
Benton, Saverio Manghisi, Otto 
Marx, John St Jean, bassos. 

Conductors: Guido Da Roma, 
Rudolph Di Julio, Frank Foti, 
Francesco Gerardi, James Leone, 
M. Paresint. 

Stage director: Alexander Eddy. 

Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Est. 1883. Edward Johnson, gen. 
mgr. 147 W. 39th St., New York 
18. 

132 performances in Metropoli- 
tan Opera House (3,500), New 
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York (including 84 regular sub- 
scription, 14 popular priced Sat- 
evg. subscription, 26 special and 
benefit performances, 8 “ex- 
tra” performances); Abduction 
from the Seraglio* (^), Aida (7), 
Barber of Seville (4), La Bo- 
h^me (5), Boris Godunov (5), 
Carmen (6), Faust (8), La Gio- 
conda (3), Hansel and Gretel* 
(5), Lakme (5), Lohengrin (5), 
Lucia di Lammermoor (5), Ma- 
dama Butterfly (6), Marriage of 
Figaro (6), Die Meistersingcr 

(3) ,Otcllo (6), Parsifal (3),Rig- 
oletto (6), Rom^o et Juliette 

(4) , Der Rosenkavalier (5), Sieg- 
fried (4), La Traviata (9), Tris- 
tan und Isolde (6), II Trovatore 

(5) , Die Walkure (5), The 
Warrior* (2), Season opened 
Nov. 1 1 with Lakm6. 

67 performances on tour: Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (lo); Baltimore, Md. 
(2); Boston, Mass. (12); Cleve- 
land, Ohio (8); Bloomington, 
Ind. (2); Minneapolis, Minn. 
(4); Chicago, 111 . (7); Atlanta, 
Ga. (3); Dallas, Tex. (4); San 
Antonio, Tex. (10); Houston, 
Tex. (2); New Orleans, La. (4); 
Memphis, Tenn. (2); St. Louis, 
Mo. (5); Rochester, N.Y. (i). 

World premiere: The Warrior, 
music by Bernard Rogers, li- 
bretto by Norman Corwin. Jan. 

II. 

Leading singers: Pierrette Alarie, 
Licia Albanese, Josephine An- 
toine, Rose Bampton, Mimi Ben- 
zell, Nadine Conner, Lily Djanel, 
Marita Farell, P'rances Greer, 
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Mary Henderson, Ella Flesch, 
Beale Hober, Danitza Ilitsch, 
Irene Jessner, Florence Kirk, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Marjorie Law- 
rence, Renee Mazella, Zinka 
Milanov, Grace Moore, Patrice 
Munsel, Jarmila Novotna, Jeanne 
Palmer, Lily Pons, Florence 
Quartararo, Lillian Raymondi, 
Regina Resnik, Stella Roman, 
Bidu Sayao, Hjoerdis Schym- 
berg, Eleanor Steber, Maxine 
Stellman, Helen Traubel, Astrid 
Vamay, Thelma Votipka, so- 
pranos; Thelma Altman, Luciellc 
Browning, Doris Doe, Hcrta 
Glaz, Margaret Harshaw, Irene 
Jordan, Anna Kaskas, Martha 
Lipton, Mona Paulce, Rise Ste- 
vens, Blanche Thebom, Claramae 
Turner, mezzo-sopranos and 
contraltos; Kurt Baum, Mario 
Berini, Jussi Bjoerling, John Car- 
ter, Leslie Chabay, Donald 
Dame, Emery Darcy, Alcssio De 
Paolis, John Garris, Thomas 
Hayward, Frederick Jagel, Raoul 
Jobin, Felix Knight, Charles 
Kullman, Bruno Landi, Anthony 
Marlowe, Nino Martini, Lauritz 
Melchior, James Melton, Lodo- 
vico Oliviero, Jan Peerce, Tor- 
sten Ralf, Set Svanholm, Ferruc- 
cio Tagliavini, Richard Tucker, 
Ramon Vinay, tenors; John 
Baker, Joel Berglund, Richard 
Bonelli, John Brownlee, George 
Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo, 
William Hargrave, Mack Har- 
rell, Osic Hawkins, Flerbert Jans- 
sen, Arthur Kent, Frederick 
Lechner, Robert Merrill, Walter 
Olitzki, Kenneth Schon, Martial 
Singher, Alexander Sved, Hugh 
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Thompson, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Francesco Valentino, Leonard 
Warren, Robert Weede, bari- 
tones; Lorenzo Alvary, Salva- 
tore Baccaloni, Dezso Emster, 
Jerome Hines, Philip Kinsman, 
Alexander Kipnis, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Emanuel List, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Gerhard Pechner, Ezio 
Pinza, Mihaly Szekely, Gia- 
como Vaghi, bassos. 

Conductors; Paul Breisach, Fritz 
Busch, Pietro Cimara, Emil 
Cooper, Louis Fourestier, Wil- 
fred Pelletier, Max Rudolf, 
Cesare Sodero, Fritz Stiedry. 

Stage directors; Desir6'Defrere, 
Herbert Graf, Lothar Waller- 
stein, Dino Yannapoulos. 

National Grand Opera Com- 
pany 

Est. 1936. Giorgio D’Andria, 
mng. dir. 1005 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 

21 performances on tour; Aida 
(3), La BohJime, Carmen (4), 
Faust (2), La Forza del Destino, 
Madama Butterfly (3), Martha* 
(2), Rigoletto (2), Tosca (2), 
II Trovatore. Season opened Sep- 
tember in Hollywood, Calif., 
with Carmen. 

Tour included; Holl3rwood, 
Calif. (2); New Haven, Conn. 
(5); Newark, N.J. (6); Atlanta, 
Ga. (3); San Juan, Puerto Rico 
( 5 ). 

Leading singers; Licia Albanese, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Zinka Milanov, 
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Pia Tassinaii, sopranos; Glad- 
ys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano; 
Winifred Heidt, contralto; Eu- 
gene Conley, Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini,* Ram6n Vinay, tenors; 
Leonard Warren, baritone; Ni- 
cola Moscona, basso. 

Conductors; Pietro Cimara, En- 
rico Leine, Carlo Moresco, 
Cesare Sodero. 

Stage director; Armando Agnini. 

New York City Opera Com- 
pany 

Est. 1944. Laszlo Halasz, dir. 
Paul Alo.ss, mgr. City Center of 
Music and Drama, 130 W. 56th 
St., New York. 

71 performances in City Center 
(2,600), New York (including 
52 performances in fall season 
and 19 in spring season); Ari- 
adne auf Naxos (8), Bartered 
Bride* (2), La Boheme (4), Car- 
men (8), Cavallcria Rusticana 
and I Pagliacci (paired, 7), An- 
drea Chenier (3), Eugene Onegin 
(3), Faust (4), Madama Butter- 
fly (9), Pirates of Penzance (3), 
Rigoletto (6), Salome (3), Tos- 
ca (3), La Traviata (8). Fall sea- 
son opened Sept. 19. Spring sea- 
son opened April 6. 

3 performances on tour; Mon- 
treal, Canada (2); Union City, 

N.J. 

Leading singers; Frances Ander- 
son, Ann Ayars, Margit Bokor, 
Rosemarie Brancato, Vera Bry- 
ner, Vivian Della Chiesa, Doris 
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Doree, Lillian Fawcett, Camilla 
Fishelli, Ella Flesch, Virginia 
Haskins, Neurc Jorjorian, Bev- 
erley Lane, Brenda Lewis, Lucille 
Manners, Virginia MacWatters, 
Hcrva Alarino, Brenda Miller, 
Lenore Portnoy, Hilde Reggiani, 
Gertrude Ribla, Graciella Rivera, 
Dorothy SamofF, Willa Stewart, 
Polyna Stoska, Frances Watkins, 
Camilla Williams, sopranos; 
Lydia Edwards, Terese Gerson, 
Winifred Heidt, Mary Krestc, 
Rosalind Nadell, Margery 
Mayer, Irra Petina, mezzo-so- 
.pranos and contraltos; Vasso Ar- 
gyris, Eugene Conley, Irwin 
Dillon, John Dudley, Giiilio 
Gari, John Hamill,’ William 
Horne, Luigi Infantine, Freder- 
ick Jagel, Hubert Norville, Na- 
thaniel Sprinzena, Allen Stewart, 
Ramon Vinay, tenors; Carlos 
Alexander, Paul Dennis, George 
Doubrovsky, Edward Dunning, 
Grant Garnell, Gean Grccnwcll, 
Manfred Hccht, Ralph Herbert, 
Steven Kennedy, Desire Ligeti, 
Enzo Mascherini, Arthur New- 
man, James Pease, Ivan PetrofF, 
Emil Renan, Donald Richards, 
Giuseppe Valdengo, Norman 
Young, baritones and bassos. 

Conductors: Laszlo Flalasz, 

Thomas P. Martin, Jean Morel, 
Julius Rudcl, Lee Shay non. 

Stage directors: Eugene S. Bry- 
den, Theodore Koinisarjevsky, 
Leopold wSachse. 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany 

Est. 1916. William Reutemann, 
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dir. Bruna Reutemann, mgr. 150 
W. 46th St,, New York. 

75 performances on tour: Barber 
of Seville (8), Carmen. (27), 
Rigoletto (24), La Traviata ( id). 
Season opened Dec. 2 in Lynch- 
burg, Va., with La Traviata. 

Tour included Lynchburg, Va., 
Roanoke, Va. (2), Danville, Va.; 
Petersburg, Va.; Burlington, 
N.C. (2); High Point, N.C. (2); 
Fayetteville, N.C. (2); Wil- 
mington, N.C. (3); Orange- 
burg, S.C. (2); Charleston, S.C. 

( 2 ) ; Wacos, Ga. ( 2 ) ; Brunswick, 
Ga. (2); Tallahassee, Fla. (2); 
Thoniasville, Ga. (2); Albany, 
Ga,; Pensacola, Fla.; Mobile, 
Ala. (2); Montgomery, Ala, (2); 
Birmingham, Ala. (2); Decatur, 
Ala. (2); Jackson, Tenn. (3); 
Springfield, Mo.; Dyersburg, 
Mo. (2); Poplar Bluff, Mo. (2); 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. (2); Har- 
risburg, 111 . (2); Lexington, Ky. 

(3) ; Huntington, W. Va. (3); 
Cumberland, Md. (3); Macon, 
Ga.; Savannah, Ga; Norfolk, Va. 
(2); Newport News, Va. (2); 
Portsmouth, Va.; Greensboro, 
N.C.; Asheville, N.C. (3); Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (3); Columbia, 
Tenn. (2); Little Rock, Ark. 
(2); Plattsburg, N.Y. 

Leading singers: Marjorie Ham- 
ill, soprano; Frances Mohan, 
mezzo-soprano; Antony Fiore, 
tenor; Lorenzo Gianfrlni, bari- 
tone; John de Merchant, basso. 

Conductor: Frank Foti. 
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Popular Price Grand Opera, 
Inc. 

Est. 1943. Alfredo Salmaggi, dir. 
Felix W. Salmaggi, mgr. Brook- 
lyn AcJidemy of Music, 30 La- 
fayette Ave., Brooklyn 17, N.Y, 

37 performances in Opera-House 
(2,207) Brooklyn Academy 
of Music: Aida (3), L’Amico 
Fritz, Barber of Seville (2), La 
Boh^me (2), Carmen (d), Caval- 
leria Rusticana (3), Faust, La 
Forza del Destino, Golden Gate*, 
Hansel and Gretel* (2), Madama 
Butterfly (2), Norma (2), Otello, 
I Pagliacci (3), Rigoletto (3), 
Tosca (2), La Traviata (4), 11 
Trovatore. Season opened Sept. 
21 with Carmen. 

World premi^jre: The Golden 
Gate, music by Salvatore Virzi, 
libretto by Axmando Romano. 
April 26. 

Leading singers: Giovanni Bre- 
viario, Maru Castagna, Norma 
Howard, Anne Jeffreys, Alberta 
Masiello, Eugene Morgan, Bar- 
bara Patton, Nino Ruisi, Laura 
Triggiani. 

Conductors: Anton Coppola, Al- 
berto Sciarretti, Gabriele Sime- 
oni. 

Stage director: Philip Culcasi. 

San Carlo Opera Company 

Est. 1 91 1. Fortune Gallo, gen dir. 
Mario Valle, artistic dir. 1697 
Broadway, New York. 

2 1 performances in Center Thea- 
ter, New York (2,692): Aida 
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(3), Barber of Seville, La Bo- 
heme (2), Carmen (3), Caval- 
leria Rusticana and I Pagliacci 
(paired), Faust, Madama Butter- 
fly (3), Rigoletto (2), La Tra- 
viata (3), Tosca, II Trovatore. 
New York season opened April 
23. Touring season opened Oct. 

15- 

102 performances on tour: Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; Jamestown, N.Y.; 
Erie, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio (3); 
Springfield, Mass. (2); Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Lowell, Mass.; Brockton, Mass.; 
Boston, Mass. (8); Jersey City, 
N.J. (2); Scranton, Pa. (2); Wil- 
mington, Del. (2); Richmond, 
Va.; Greensboro, N.C.; Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.; Jackson, Miss. 
(2); Shreveport, La.; Wichita 
Falls, Tex. (2); Fort Worth, 
Tex,; Tucson, Ariz.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Long Beach, &lif.; Los 
Angeles, Calif. (8); San Diego, 
Calif.; Fresno, Calif. (2); San 
Francisco, Calif. (12); Oakland, 
Calif; San Jose, Calif; Tacoma, 
Wash. (2); Seattle, Wash. (2); 
Vancouver, Canada (5); Boise, 
Idaho; Pocatello, Idaho; Ogden, 
Utah (2); Salt Lake City, Utah 
(2); Denver, Col. (2); Omaha, 
Neb. (2); Dcs Moines, Iowa; 
Albany, N.Y. 

Leading singers: Stella Andreva, 
Mina Cravi, Elda Ercolc, Ann 
Jones, Selma Kaye, Hizi Koyke, 
Herva Nelli, Marybelle Norton, 
Hilde Reggiani, Clelia Venditti, 
sopranos; Jean Browning, Lor- 
raine Calcagno, Coe Glade, 
Emily Kalter, mezzo-sopranos; 
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Paolo Civil, Adrien La Chance, 
Mario Palermo, Alfonso Prava- 
delli, Sydney Rayner, Nino Scat- 
tolini, tenors; Stephen Ballarini, 
Mario Fiorella, Carlo Morelli, 
Mostyn Thomas, Mario Valle, 
baritones; Fausto Bozza, Valfrido 
Patacchi, Victor Tatozzi, Wil- 
liam Wilderman, bassos. 

Conductors: Anton Coppola, 
Aldo Franchetti, Carlo Morcsco, 
Victor Trucco. 

Stage directors: Fausto Bozza, 
Mario Valle. 

PHIUDELPHIA, PA. 

American Opera Company 

Est. 1946. Vernon Hammond, 
dir.; Matthew Zehr, mgr. 1715 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

1 performance in Academy of 
Music (3,050), Philadelphia: Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio* 
(Oct. 24). 

Leading singers: Adelaide Bish- 
op, Beverley Lane, sopranos; Da- 
vid Lloyd, Leopold Simoneau, 
tenors; James Pease, bass-bari- 
tone. 

Conductor: Vernon Hammond. 
Stage Director: Ro.se Landver. 

Dr.a Mu Opera Qimpany 

Est. 1945. Henri Elkan, Raymond 
Smith, dirs. Raymond Smith, 
mgr. 130 N. Sickels St., Philadel- 
phia. 

2 performances in Academy of 
Music (3,050), Philadelphia: 
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Faust* (Dec. 27); La Traviata* 
(May 2). 

Leading singers: Dorothy Can- 
die, Beatrice Jervay, Thelma 
Rolainson, Elizabeth Walker, 
Elizabeth Wilder, sopranos; 
Frances Newsome, contralto; 
Frederick Dickerson, Frederick 
Johnson, William Watson, 
tenors; Holton Hackett, James 
Lapsley, Carlos Noyles, bari- 
tones; William Smith, basso. 

Conductor: Henri Elkan. 

Stage director: Louis Raybaud. 

Piiiladelphia-La Scai.a Opera 
COMP.ANY 

Est. 1921. Francesco Pelos, dir. 
and mgr. Morris Bldg., 1421 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

13 performances in Academy of 
Music (3,050), Philadelphia: 
Aida, Barber of Seville, La 
Boheme, Carmen (2), Cavalleria 
Rusticana and I Pagliacci 
(paired), Faust, La Gioconda, 
Lucia di Lamniermoor, Madama 
Butterfly, Norma, Rigoletto, La 
Traviata. Season opened Sept. 23 
in Buffalo, N.Y. 

34 performances on tour: Buf- 
falo, N.Y. (7); Baltimore, Md. 
(5); Detroit, Mich. (7); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (7 ) ; Washington, D.C. 
(8); Baltimore, Md. (5). (Added 
repertory on tour: Haasel and 
Grctel, Rom6o et Juliette, 
Tristan und Isolde, II Trova- 
torc.) 

Leading singers: Rose Hampton, 
Elena Danese, Eva do Luca, jeri 
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Dorsey, Helen George, Norina 
Greco, Dorothy Kirsten, Inge 
Manski, Zinka Milanov, Patrice 
Munsel, Herva Nelli, Claudia 
Pinza, Hilde Reggiani, Dorothy 
Sarnoff, Pia Tassinari, Helen 
Traubel, sopranos; Thelma Alt- 
man, Karin Branzell, Bruna Cas- 
tagna, Winifred Heidt, Dorothee 
Manski, Lillian Marchetto, mez- 
zo-sopranos and contraltos; Kurt 
Baum, Eugene Conley, Francesco 
Curd, Gino Fratese, Bruno 
Landi, Nino Martini, Andrew 
McKinley, James Melton, An- 
tonio Salvarezza, Tito Schipa, Set 
Svanholm, Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Antonio Vela, Ram6n Vinay, 
tenors; Richard Bonelli, Walter 
Cassell, John Ciavola, Donald 
Dickson, Lester Englander, Julius 
Huehn, Enzo Mascherini, Angelo 
Pilotto, Martial Singher, Alex- 
ander Sved, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Giuseppe Valdengo, baritones: 
Salvatore Baccaloni, John Gur- 
ney, John Lawler, Ugo Novelli, 
Nino Ruisi, bassos. 

Conductors: Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, Ernst Knoch, Gabriele 
Simeoni. 

Stage directors: Benjamin Alti- 
eri, Louis Raybaud. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Pittsburgh Opera, Inc. 

Est. 1939. Richard Karp, dir. R. 
A. Martin, mgr. 320 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 22. 

6 performances in Syria Mosque 
(3,800), Pittsburgh: Barber of 
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Seville, Fidelio*, Magic Flute*, 
Rigolctto, Tosca. Season opened 
Nov? 9 with Tosca. 

Leading singers: Josephine An- 
toine, Mary Martha Brincy, Viv- 
ian Della Chiesa, Lillian Ray- 
mondi, Regina Rcsnik, sopranos; 
Leslie Chabay, IrAvin Dillon, 
Frederick Jagel, John Brooks 
McCormack, Eric Rotvton, ten- 
ors; Carlos Alexander, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Walter Olitzki, James 
Pease, Hugh Thompson, Robert 
Weede, baritones and bassos. 

Conductor: Richard Karp. 

' Stage directors: Armando Agni- 
ni, Carlos Alexander. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

INew England Opeiu Company 
78 Marshall St., Providence. 

RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 

Riverside Opera Association 

Est. 1932. Marcella Craft, dir. 
Mission Inn, Riverside. 

12 performances in Music Room, 
Mission Inn, Riverside: Coffee 
Cantata* and Maid-Mistres.s* and 
Secret of Suzanne* (triple bill, 
3), Don Carlos* (3), Hansel and 
Gretel* (3), La Traviata* (3). 
Season opened Dec. 3 with La 
Traviata. 

Leading singers: Betty Burkes, 
soprano; Ada Mae Hardeman, 
mezzo-soprano; Myra Wilker, 
contralto; Kenneth Akin, tenor; 
Lawrence Finkel, baritone. 
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Conductor: Barton Bachmann. 
Stage director: Marcella Craft. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

tRocHESTER Grand Opera Com- 
pany 

Josephine Di Crasto, dir. 745 
Penneld Road, Rochester. 

tVERDi Grand Opera Company 

S. Zaccaria, dir. 62 East Ave., 
Rochester. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Civic Opera Associa- 
tion 

Est 1932. Philip Fein, Leo Kopp, 
dirs. E. A. Furni, mgr. 143 W. 
4th St., St. Paul. 

3 performances in St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul: Madama Butter- 
fly*, Merry Widow*, Naughty 
Marietta*. Season opened Sept. 

Leading singers: Donald Gage, 
David Lloyd, Penny Perry, 
Leona Schuenemann. 

Conductors: Ray Cutting, Leo 
Kopp. 

Stage director: Philip Fein. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

San Antonio Opera Festival 

Est. 1945. Max Reiter, dir. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, San Antonio. 

4 performances in San Antonio 
Municipal Auditorium (6,000) : 
Alda (2), Faust, Madama Butter- 
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fly. Season opened Feb. 17 with 
Aida. 

Leading singers: Licia Albanese, 
Carolyn Long, Stella Roman, so- 
pranos: Margaret Harshaw, 

Helen Olheim, mezzo-sopranos; 
Francesco Curci, Frederick Jagel, 
Charles Kullman, tenors; George 
Czaplicki, Robert Weede, bari- 
tones; Lorenzo Alvary, Virgilio 
Lazzari, bassos. 

Conductor: Max Reiter. 

Stage director: Anthony L. Sti- 
vanello. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

San Francisco Opera Company 

Est. 1923. Gaetano Merola, gen. 
dir. Paul Posz, mgr. War Me- 
morial Opera House, San Fran- 
cisco. 

27 performances in War Memo- 
rial Opera House (3,252), San 
Francisco (including 10 regular 
subscription, 5 popular, lo “ex- 
tras,” and 2 young people’s per- 
formances): La Boheme (2), 
Boris Godunov (2), Carmen (3), 
Don Pasquale (2), Fidelio* (2), 
La Forza del Dcstino, Lakmc 
(2), Lohengrin (2), Lucia di* 
Lammermoor, Madama Butterfly 
(2), Marriage of Figaro, Rigo- 
letto, Romeo et Juliette, Der 
Rosenkavalier (2), La Traviata 
(2), II Trovatore. Season opened 
Sept. 17 with Lohengrin. 

25 performances on tour: Port- 
land, Ore. (4); Seattle, Wash. 
(4); Sacramento, Calif. (3); Pas- 
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adena, Calif. (2); Los Angeles, 
Calif. (i2). 

Leading singers: Lida Albanese, 
Nadine Conner, Lily Djanel, 
Florence George, Eleanor Knapp, 
Lotte Lehmann, Jarmila No- 
votna, Lily Pons, Regina Resnik, 
Stella Roman, Maria Sa Earp, 
Bidu Sayao, Astrid Vamay, 
Thelma V otipka, sopranos; Herta 
Glaz, Maj^ret Harshaw, Ellen 
Repp, contraltos; Kurt Baum, 
Mano Berini, Jussi Bjoerling, 
Alessio de Paolis, John Garris, 
Raoul Jobin, Charles Kullman, 
Jan Peerce, Set Svanholm, tenors; 
John Brownlee, George Ceha- 
novsky, George Czaplicki, Mack 
Harrell, Walter Olitzki, Ivan Pet- 
roff, Kenneth Schon, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Francesco Valentino, 
baritones; Lorenzo Alvary, Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, Desire Ligeti, 
Nicola Moscona, Ezio Pinza, 
bassos. 

Conductors: Kurt Herbert Ad- 
ler, Fritz Berens, Paul Breisach, 
Pietro Cimara, Otello Qroni, An- 
tonio Dell’Orefice, Peter Paul 
Fuchs, Karl Kritz, Gaetano Me- 
rola, George Sebastian, William 
Steinberg, Hermann Weigert. 

Stage director: Armando Agnini, 
SCRANTON, PA. 

Community Opera SoaETY of 
Scranton 

Est. 1946. Ferdinand Liva, dir. 
Rita Sawicki, sec. Suite 207-208, 
Connell Bldg. Scranton 3. 
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2 performances in Masonic Tem- 
ple (1,826), Scranton: Aida 
(Oct. 21); La Traviata (March 
24). 

Leading singers: Constance Bi- 
lotta, Lena Ferretti, Betty Fragin, 
Rita Rosato, Mary Russionello, 
sopranos; Jane Mongan, mezzo- 
soprano; Bruno Landi, B. J. Mc- 
Gurl, Arsen TarpofF, tenors; 
Frank Curcio, Frank Nicolosi, 
Giuseppe Valdengo, baritones; 
George Bachman, basso. 

Conductor: Ferdinand Liva. 

Stage director: George V. Win- 
terstein, Jr. 

Scranton Civic Opera Guild 

Est. 1942. Rev. S. J. Florey, dir. 
Angelo W. Fiorani, mgr. 409 
Connell Bldg., Scranton 3. 

3 performances in Temple Audi- 
torium (1,826), Scranton: Car- 
men, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
I Pagliacci (paired), Madama 
Butterfly. Season opened Oct. 3. 

Leading singers: Tomika Kana- 
zawa, Lillian Raymondi, so- 
pranos; Coe Glade, mezzo-so- 
prano. 

Conductors: Anton Coppola, Al- 
berto Sciarretti, Victor Trucco. 

Stage director: Mario Valle. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Manhattan Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Est. 1944. Dr. Nicholas Gualillo, 
dir. and mgr. 316 S. Warren St., 
Syracuse 2. 
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3 performances in Lincoln Audi- 
torium (1,894), Syracuse: Ma- 
dama Butterfly, Rigoletto, La 
Traviata. Season opened Nov. 
20 with La Traviata. 

1 performance on tour: Utica, 
N.Y. 

Leading singers: Nina Bandel- 
loni, Lucia Evangelista, sopranos; 
Gabor Carelli, Russell Roberts, 
tenors; Eugene Morgan, baritone. 

Conductor: Niqholas Gualillo. 

Stage directors; Anthony Amato, 
John Newfield. 

TRENTON, N.J. 

Trenton Opera Assocution 

Est. 1940. John E. Curry, mng. 
dir. Michael DePace, asso. dir. 
37 N. Willow St., Trenton. 

2 performances in Memorial 
Hall, Trenton: La Bohemc 
(March i), Cavalleria Rusticana 
and I Pagliacci (April 19). 

Leading singers: Nadine Conner, 
Vivian Della Chiesa, Gloria 
Loria, Maria Sa Earp, sopranos; 
Giulio Gari, Frederick Jagel, 
Thomas Hayward, tenors; Giu- 
seppe Valdcngo, Robert Weede, 
baritones. 

Conductors: Paul Breisach, Ni- 
colas RcvScigno. 

Stage director; Armando Agnini. 
UNION CITY, N.J. 

tHuDsoN Grand Opera Associa- 
tion 
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Est. 1942. Thomas Martin, dir. 
Ruth Kelley Martin, mgr. Union 
aty, N.J. 

WHITE PUINS, N.Y. 

American Lyric Theater, Inc. 

Est. 1947. Leopold Sachse, dir. 
Westchester County Center, 
White Plains. 

1 performance in Westchester 
County Center (4,000), White 
Plains: Barber of Seville* (May 
16). 

Leading singers; Winifred Heidt, 
Mary Kreste, mezzo-sopranos; 
Lawrence Davidson, Felix 
Knight, tenors; Gean Greenwell, 
Ralph Herbert, Arthur Newman, 
bass-baritones. 

Conductor: Paul Breisach. 

Stage director: Leopold Sachse. 

WILMINGTON, DEL 
Wilmington Opera Singers 

Est. 1947. Herben Fiss, dir. Wil- 
mington Playhouse, Wilmington. 

2 performances in Wilmington 
Playhouse: Aida, Feb, 20, 22. 

Leading singers; Ella Flcsch, so- 
prano; Dorothy Hartigan, mez- 
zo-soprano; Eric Rowton, tenor; 
Valfrido Patacchi, basso. 

Conductor: Herbert Fiss. 

Stage director: Armando Agnini. 



Books on Music and Musicians 


1 IVING WITHIN the scope of the Yearbook as a whole, this sec- 
J tion lists books published in the United States between Sep- 
tember 1946 and May 1947, inclusive. Text-books, teachers man- 
uals, and works of a strictly technical nature are not given, unless 
they have a special importance that warrants bringing them to 
the attention of the more general reader. Otherwise, this list at- 
tempts to cover the entire field of books on music, including 
those novels in which the musical interest is paramount. 


ABRAHAM, GERALD (ed.) 

Well known British music critic. 

The Music of Schubert. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc.; 1947, 342 pages. 
Chronology, bibliography, list of 
compositions, musical examples. 
No general index. $3.75. 

Contents: “Schubert the Man,” by 
Otto Erich Deutsch (translated by 
Robert Wiener); ‘The Orchestral 
Music,” by Mosco Gamer; “The 
Chamber Music,” by J, A. Westrup; 
“The Piano Music,” by Kathleen 
Dale; “The Songs,” by Alec Robert- 
son; “Music for the Stage,” by A. 
Hyatt King; “Church and Choral 
Music,” by Carl Rosenthal and 
Abram Loft; ‘The Schubert Idiom,” 
by T. C. L. Pritchard. 

The Music of Tchaikovsky. 
New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc.; 1946. 277 pages. 
Illustrations: one half-tone. 

Chronology, bibliography, list of 
works, musical examples. No 
general index. $3.75. 


Contents: “Tchaikovsky the Man,” by 
Edward Lockpeiscr; ‘^The Sympho- 
nies,” by Marun Cooper; “Works for 
Solo Instrument and Orchestra,” by 
Eric Blom; “Miscellaneous Orchestral 
Works,” bv Ralph W. Wood; “The 
Chamber Music,” by Colin Mason; 
“The Piano Music,” by A. E. F. Dick- 
inson; “Operas and Incidental Music,” 
by Gerald Abraham; “The Ballets,” 
by Edwin Evans; “The Songs,” by 
A. Alshvang (translated by I. Frei- 
man); “Religious and Other Choral 
Music,” by Gerald Abraham. 

BALDWIN, SAMUEL ATKINSON 

A founder and fellow of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. 

The Story of the American 
Guild of Organists. New York: 
The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., 1946. 
80 pages. Illustrations: one half- 
tone. No index. $2.00. 

A brief history of the Guild, based on 
articles the author contributed to The 
Diapason during 1945-1946. 

BAMPTON, RUTH 
See: Coit, Lottie Ellsworth. 
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BENN, CHRISTOPHER 

Young British critic and musicologist 
who died in action during the war in 
1941. 

Mozart on the Stage. Introduc- 
tion by Richard Capell. New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc.; 
1947. (Printed in Great Britain.) 
17S pages. Illustrations: ten draw- 
ings by Kenneth Green, nine of 
them in color. Appendix (on 
Lorenzo da Ponte and Emanuel 
Schikaneder), bibliography. No 
index. $5.00. 

A study of the staging and produc- 
tion or Le Nozze di Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, Cosl Fan Tune, and Dte 
Zauberfiote. 

BLESH, RUDI [RUDOLPH PICKETT 
BLESH] 

One of America’s leading authorities 
on jazz. 

Shining Trumpets, A History 
of Jazz. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf; 1946. xvi -f- 365 [-}- xxiv] 
-|- xvii pages. Profusely illus- 
trated with half-tones and musi- 
cal examples. Appendices, list of 
records cited in the text, musical 
examples referred to in the text, 
general index, index of music. 
$5-oo- 

A detailed history of jazz from its 
African background through its form- 
ative period in the United States to its 
present manifestations. 

BRINK, CAROL ERYRIE] 

Writer, best known for her books for 
children. 

Harps in the Wind, The Story 
of the Singing Hutchinsons. New 


York: The Macmillan Company; 
1947. vU 4 - 312 pages. Illustrated 
with a number of half-tones. 
Bibliography, index. Also: a list- 
ing, “Some of the Songs Intro- 
duced or Sung by the Hutchin- 
son Family.” $3.50. 

The lives and careers of the singing 
members of the Hutchinson family, 
whose public performances were pop- 
ular in the United States in the 
middle decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

BURCH, GLADYS 

Author of several books on musicians 
for young people. 

Famous Violinists for Young 
People. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Company; 1946. viii -f- 232 
pages. Illustrated with a number 
of half-tones and one line draw- 
ing. Index. 52,00. 

The history of the violin, its construc- 
tion and its makers, and biographical 
sketches of leading violinists from 
Arcangelo Corelli to Albcn Spalding. 

CANNON, BEEKMAN C. 

Candidate for the Ph.D. at Yale Uni- 
versity, whose studies were inter- 
rupted from 1941 to 1946 by service in 
the U.S. Navy, where he attained the 
rank of Commander. 

Johann A^aitheson, Spectator 
in Music. (Yale Studies in the 
History of Music, Volume I.) 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press; 1947. xi + 244 pages. Illus- 
trations: two half-tones. Critical 
bibliography, appendix, general 
bibliography (of works most fre- 
quently mentioned in the book), 
index. $3.00. 
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The life and influence of one of the 
outstanding writers on music of tlie 
early eighteenth century. 

CARMICHAEL, HOAGY 

Well known composer of popular 
songs. 

The Stardust Road. New York, 
Toronto: Rinehart and Com- 
panjr, Inc.; 1946. 156 pages. Illus- 
trations: five half-tones. No in- 
dex. $2.00. 

Reminiscences centering about the 
author’s student da)^ at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. 

CHASE, GILBERT 

Supervisor of Music, NBC University 
of the Air; Instructor in Music for 
Radio, Columbia University. 

The Story of Music, Broadcast 
Series of the NBC University of 
the Air, A Public Service Feature 
of the National Broadcasting 
Company. Handbook, Vol. 2, 
1946-47. New York: Published 
for the National Broadcasting 
Company by the Southern Music 
Publishing Company, Inc.; 1946. 
84 pages. List or selected record- 
ings (compiled by David Hall), 
bibliographies. No index. 25 
cents. 

A handbook supplementing tlie sec- 
ond annual series of broadcasts on 
“The Story of Music,” a Thursday 
evening feature in the NBC Univer- 
sity of tlie Air. The present scries 
deals with the lyric theater and 
covers grand opera, operetta, operatic 
ballets, and incidental music for plays. 

CHASE, GILBERT (ed.) 

Music IN Radio Broadcasting. 
(NBC — Columbia University 
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Broadcasting Series.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.; 1946. ix -1- 152 pages. Index. 
$1.75. 

Based on the course, “Music for 
Radio,” given by Columbia Univer- 
sity Extension in cooperation with the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
Contents: “Music in Radio,” by 
Samuel Chotzinoff; “Building the 
Musical Program,” by Ernest La 
Prade; “Production of Musical Pro- 
grams,” by Edwin L Dunham; “Com- 
posing for Radio,” by Morris Ma- 
morsky, “Conducting for Radio,” by 
Frank J. Black*, “Arranging Music for 
Radio,” by Tom Bennett; “Musical 
Continuity for Radio,” by David 
Hall; “Musical Rights in Radio,” by 
Thomas H. Bclviso; “Musicology and 
Radio,” by Gilbert Chase; “Opera in 
Television,” by Herbert Graf. 

COIT, LOTTIE ELLSWORTH and BAMP- 
TON, RUTH 

Mrs. Coit is Director of Children’s 
Classes in Introduction to Music, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N.Y. Miss Bampton is Director of 
Music, Polytechnic Elementary and 
Junior High School, Pasadena, Calif. 

The Child Chopin. (Childhood 
Days of Famous Composers.) 
Philadelphia: Theodore Pressor 
Co.; 1946. 20 pages. Illustrated 
with several half-tones and line 
reproductions. Also: six musical 
selections for the piano, arranged 
by Miss Bampton. No index. 35 
cents. 

A brief biography of the composer, 
stressing his early days. The book en- 
courages the young reader to make a 
playlet based on the facts of the story. 
A special jxigc, entitled “Directions 
for Making Aliniature Stage and Set- 
tings,” is written by Virgil Poling, 
Director of the Student Workshop, 
Dartmouth College. 
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The Little Red Hen. New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc.; 1947. 
32 pages. Illustrated with a num- 
ber of drawings by George Mar- 
tin. No index. 75 cents. 

“Story and characteristic music 
adapted for children to read, play, 
sing, or dramatize.” 

DEUCHER, SYBIL 

Teacher of music and dramatics at 
the Spence School, New York City; 
co-author with Opal Wheeler of sev- 
eral musical biographies for young 
people. 

Edvard Grieg, Boy of the North- 
land. New York: *E. P, Dutton & 
Company; 1946. 165 pages. Illus- 
trated with a number of draw- 
ings by Mary Greenwalt. Also: 
twenty-four musical selections. 
No index. $2.50. 

A biography of the composer, written 
for young people, 

DEXTER, DAVE, JR. 

Authority on jazz, formerly editor of 
D(m7i Beat. 

Jazz Cavalcade, The Inside 
Story of Jazz. Fore\^'ord by Or- 
son Welles. New York: Crite- 
rion Music Corp.; 1946. ix + 258 
pages. Illustrated with a number 
of half-tones. Selected bibliogra- 
phy, index. $3.00. 

A history of jazz and of the many 
musicians who were responsible for 
its development. 

EINSTEIN, ALFRED 

Celebrated musicologist, author of 
Greatness m Music, Mozart— hits 
Character, His Work, and other 
books. 
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Music in the Romantic Era. 
New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc.; 1947. xii + 371 
pages. Illustrated with a number 
of half-tones. Index. $5.00. 

An intensive study of the Romantic 
movement in nineteenth-century Eu- 
rope, showing how it was expressed in 
music and how, in turn, music affected 
it. 

ELSIE-JEAN 

Author of various books for young 
people. 

Mozart, His Story and Music. 
New York: Edwin H. Morris & 
Company, Inc.; 1946. 31 pages. 
Illustrations: six drawings by 
Mary C. Peterson. Also: seven 
musical selections arranged for 
piano by Bert Rcisfeld. No index. 
60 cents. 

A brief biography of the composer, 
for young people. 

ERSKINE, JOHN^ 

Celebrated American autlior and mu- 
sician; former president of the Juil- 
iiard Graduate School of Music, New 
York City. 

The Memory of Certain Per- 
sons. Philadelphia, New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Company; 1947. 
439 pages. Index. $4.00. 

An autobiography. 

EWEN, DAVID 

Well known American writer on mu- 
sic. 

Haydn, A Good Life. New 
York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany; 1946. 245 pages. Illustrated 
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with a number of drawings by 
Marion Kohs. List of Haydn 
works and recordings, extracts 
from familiar works, chronologi- 
cal chart (“The World that 
Haydn Lived In”)) index. $2.75. 

A biography of the composer, for 
young readers. 

Music Comes to America. New 
York: Allen, Towne & Heath, 
Inc.; 1947. 295 pages. Index. 
J3-50- 

The evolution of musical culture in 
the United States. New and revised 
edition of a book that was first pub- 
lished in 1942 by the Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 

EWING, ANNEMARIE 

Musician, student of jazz, and docu- 
mentary writer for the radio. 

Little Gate. New York, To- 
ronto: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc.; 1947. 278 pages. $2.75. 

A novel about a small-town saxo- 
phonist who came under the influence 
of the Chicago school of jazz. 

FIELDS, VICTOR ALEXANDER 

-Actant Professor of Voice and Dic- 
tion and Director of the Speech and 
Voice Clinic, College of the City of 
New York. 

Training the Singing Voice, 
An Analysis of the Working 
Concepts Contained in Recent 
Contributions to Vocal Peda- 
gogy. New York: King’s Crown 
Press; 1947. 337 pages. Annotated 
bibliography, index. $4.00. 

A coordination of the many concepts 
and techniques that have been adopted 
in the training of singers. 
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FINLETTER, GRETCHEN [DAMROSCH] 

The second of Walter Damrosch’s 
four daughters. 

From the Top of the Stairs. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany; 1946. (An Atlantic Month- 
ly Press Book.) 252 pages. No in- 
dex. $2.50. 

Amusing reminiscences of the Dam- 
rosch household and its many visitors, 
when the author was a young girl. 

FINNEY, ROSE LEE 

American composer, Professor of 
Music at Smith College. 

The Game of Harmony. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany; 1947. 167 pages. Illustrated 
with a number of musical exam- 
ples. No index. $3.00. 

An informal, non-academic approach 
to the study of harmony. 

FOLDES, LILI [RENDY] 

Wife of the concert pianist, Andor 
Foldes, and formerly a journalist in 
Hungary. 

Two on a Continent. New 
York; E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc.; 1947, 254 pages. No index. 
$ 3 - 00 . 

American impressions by the author 
and her husband as they toured the 
country. 

FULOP-MILLER, RENE 

Well known journalist, biographer, 
and political writer of Hungarian 
origin, now residing in the United 
States. 

Sing, Brat, Sing. Translated 
from the German by Richard 
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Winston. New York: Henrj' 
Holt and Company; 1947. 191 
pages. $2.75. 

A short novel about the discovery 
and exploitation of a four-year-old 
musical prodigy whose malicious ob- 
stinacy accounts for many fantastic 
episodes. 

GEIRINGER, KARL 

Distinguished musicologist, formerly 
curator of the collections of tlie So- 
ciety of Friends of Music, \''icnna. 

Haydn, A Creative Life in Mu- 
sic. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc.; 1946. 342 
pages. Illustratecl with a number 
of half-tones and one line re- 
production. Bibliography, index. 
$5.00. 

A biography of the composer, with 
detailed discussion of his works. 

GEISSMAR, BERTA 

For many years, secretary to Wil- 
helm Furtwiinglcr and manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra; since 
1936, organizing manager of the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra and, for 
a time, general secretary to Sir 
I'honias Beecham. 

Two W0RT.DS OF Music. New 
York: Creative Age Press, Inc.; 
1946. 327 pages. Illustrations: 
three half-tones. Index. $3.00. 

A first-hand account of two great con- 
ductors, Furtwangler and Beecham, 
against the background of their times 
and of the writer’s personal story. 

GOFFIN, ROBERT 

Distinguished authority on American 
popular music; Director of the Mu- 
seum of Jazz, New Orleans. 
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Horn of Plenty, The Story 
of Louis Armstrong. Translated 
from the French by James F. 
Bezou. New York: Allen, Townc 
8c Heath, Inc.; 1947. 304 pages. 
Illustrations: one half-tone. No 
index. $3.00. 

A biography of the great Negro trum- 
pet player. 

GOLDMAN, RICHARD FRANKO 

Since 1937, Associate Conductor of the 
Cxoldman Band; son of the famous 
band conductor, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man. 

Tm: Concert Band. (Volume I 
of the scries, “The Field of Mu- 
sic,” edited by Ernest Hutche- 
son.) New York, Toronto: Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc.; 1946. 
ix + 246 pages,' Illustrations; 
eight half-tones, three musical 
specimens, and one diagram. Se- 
lected bibliography, index. $3.00. 

The history and development of the 
modem concert band, together with 
the men and condidons that brought 
it about, 

GOSS, MADELEINE 

Author of music books for young 
people. 

Beethoven, Master Musician. 
New York: Henry Holt and 
Company; 1946. 364 pages. Il- 
lustrated with a number of line 
drawings by (^arl Schulthciss. 
Bibliography, list of Beethoven 
works and recordings, chrono- 
logical chart (“The World that 
Beethoven Lived In”), index. 

A biography of the composer, for 
young readers. 
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GRAF, MAX 

Distinguished Viennese critic and mu- 
sicologist, now residing in the United 
States. 

Modern Music, Composers and 
Music of Our Time. Translated 
from the German by Beatrice R. 
Maier. New York: Philosophical 
Library; 1946. 320 pages. Index. 
$3.00. 

Composers of the twentieth century 
and some of their immediate prede- 
cessors considered in terms or their 
esthetic ideas and of the social and 
economic induences upon them. 

GRONOWICZ, ANTONI 

Polish writer now living in the United 
States; formerly Assistant Professor of 
History at the University of Lwow. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by Samuel 
Sorgenstein and Edna Ruth 
Johnson. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, Inc.; 1946. 153 
pages. Illustrated with a number 
of drawings by Woodi Ishmael 
List of Rachmaninoff works and 
transcriptions, bibliography, in- 
dex. $2.50. 

A biography of the composer-pianist. 

Tchaikovsky. Translated from 
the Polish by Joseph Vetter, 
New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons; 1946. 192 pages. Illustrated 
with six drawings by George 
Avison. List of Tchaikovsky 
compositions, selected bibliogra- 
phy, index. $2.50. 

A biography of the composer. 


HALLSTROM, JOHN [L] 

An executive of the RCA Victor 
Company. 

Relax and Listen, How to En- 

K y Music through Records. 

ew York, Toronto: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc.; 1947. xv + 
272 pages. Lists of recorded mu- 
sic and glossary of musical terms. 
No index. $2.50. 

An informal guide for laymen. 

HEINSHEIMER, H. W. 

At one time, an editor and head of the 
opera department, Universal Edition; 
subsequently, editor and manager of 
the American office of Boosey & 
Hawkes. 

Menagerie in F Sharp. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc.; 1947. 275 pages. No 
index. {2.75. 

A humorous array of European mem- 
ories and American impressions. 

HINDEMITH, PAUL 

Celebrated German composer now 
teaching at Yale University. 

Elementary Training for Mu- 
sicians, New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc.; 1946. 
xiii + 237 pages. Profusely illus- 
trated with musical examples. In- 
dex. $4.00. 

Basic prmciples governing rhythm, 
meter, intervals, scales, and notation, 
and their correct application. 

HINES, JOHN HYAMS, BEN and 
RIPPERGER, HELMUT 

Mr. Hines is an authority on jazz. Mr. 
Hyams is a music authority for the 
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Columbia Broadcasting System. Mr. 
Ripperger is author of Music Quiz, 

Record Collector’s Guide. 
New York: Franklin Watts, Inc.; 
1947. 75 pages. Illustrations: six 
drawings by Paul Robertson. 
Check list or suggested readings. 
No index. $1.00. 

Detailed suggestions on the care and 
building of a record library. There are 
separate sections on classical music, 
folk-song, ballet, and jazz, each fol- 
lowed by a list of recordings recom- 
mended as a nucleus for a collection. 

HOSPERS, JOHN 

Member of the Department of Philos- 
ophy, Columbia University. 

Meaning and Truth in the 
Arts. Chapel Hill, N.C.: The 
University of North Carolina 
Press; 1946. ix + 252 pages. Bib- 
liography, index. $4.00. 

An original contribution to esthetics 
and the philosophy of an. Examples 
are drawn liberally from music, paint- 
ing, and literature. 

HYAMS, BEN 
See: Hines, John 

IKONNIKOV, ALEXEI A. 

Member of the faculty, Soviet Musical 
Academy, Moscow. 

Myaskovsky, His Life and 
Work. Translated from the Rus- 
sian. New York: Philosophical 
Library; 1946. 162 pages. Illus- 
trated with a number of half- 
tones. Catalogue of Myaskov- 
sky’s works. No index. J2.75. 

A biography of the Soviet composer 
and an analysis of his music. 


JUSTUS, MAY 

Resident of Tracy Qty, Tennessee. 

Sammy. Chicago: Albert Whit- 
man & Company; 1946. 47 pages. 
Illustrated with a number of 
drawings, both in color and in 
black-and-white, by Christine 
Chisholm. $2.00. 

A story for young people, of a Ten- 
nessee mountain boy who helps a song 
collector obtain the complete version 
of an old ballad. 

KAHN, E. J., JR. 

Member of the editorial staff of The 
New Yorker, 

The Voice, The Story of an 
American Phenomenon. New 
York, London: Harper & Broth- 
ers; 1947. xvii -b 125 pages. Il- 
lustrated with a number of half- 
tones. No index, $2.00. 

The story of Frank Sinatra, the man 
and the legend, based on a three -pare 
profile that appeared the previous year 
in The New Yorker, 

KOLODIN, IRVING (ed.) 

Music critic of the New York Sun. 

New Guide to Recorded Mu- 
sic. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc,; 1946. xxi -4-382 
pages. Index (of performers and 
performing groups). $3.50. 

Third edition, revised. A “personalized 
commentary on all consequential re- 
cordings or serious music available in 
American catalogues.” The material is 
ar.ranged alphabetically by composers. 

KREVIT, WILLIAM 

Piano teacher of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Music for Your Child. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company; 
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1946. viii 4 “ 128 pages. Illustrated 
with a number of drawings by 
Marc Simont. Reading and rec- 
ord lists. No index. $2.50. 

A handbook for parents whose chil- 
dren are taking music lessons. 

LAWRENCE, SIDNEY J. 

Authority on child psychology as ap- 
plied to music. 

Everyone’s Musical, Psycho- 
logically Speaking. Chicago, 
New York: Clayton F. Summy 
Company; 1946. 167 pages. Illus- 
trated with a number of draw- 
ings by Roland Roy craft. No in- 
dex. $2.50. 

A new approach to teacher-child-par- 
ent relationships in music study. 

LEICHTENTRITT, HUGO 

Well known music historian; author 
of Music, History, and Ideas, 

Serge Koussevitzky, The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and the 
New American Music. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press; 1946. 199 pages. Illus- 
trations: one half-tone. Index. 
$3.00. 

A study of American music as pre- 
sented during the last quarter of a 
century by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under Serge Koussevitzky. 

LENSKl, LOIS 

Well known writer and illustrator for 
young people. 

Blue Ridge Billy. New York, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company; 1946. xvi + 203 pages. 
Profusely illustrated with draw- 
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ings by the author. Glossary of 
mountain words and phrases. 
$2.50. 

A story for young people, about a boy 
in the mountains of North Carolina 
who dreams of owning a fiddle and 
playing it in the neighborhood music 
frolics. 

LIGHT, SIDNEY, M.D. 

Fellow of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 

Music IN Medicine. Foreword 
by Alexandre Tansman. Boston: 
New England Conservatory of 
Music; 1946. XX -f- 132 pages. 
Bibliography, index. $3.00. 

A guide for musicians who wish to 
work with physicians in music ther- 
apy. The book is based on a scries of 
lectures the author gavc^ at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 

LOMAX, JOHN A. 

Celebrated authority on the folk- 
music of America. 

Adventures of a Ballad 
Hunter. New York: The Adac- 
millan Company; 1947. xi + 302 
pages. Illustrated with a number 
of drawings by Ken Chamber- 
lain. No index. $3.75. 

An informal autobiography consisting 
primarily of episodes in the author’s 
quest tor folk-music. The text of 
many songs is given in the course of 
the narrative. 

LINGG, ANN M. 

Musicologist, native of Vienna, whose 
special field of study is Mozart. 

Mozart, Genius of Harmony, 
New York: Henry Holt and 
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Company; 1946. viii + 33^ pages. 
Illustrated with a number of 
drawings by Helen Frank. Glos- 
sary, biographical notes, Mozart 
works and recordings, clirono- 
logical chart (‘The World that 
Mozart Lived In”), index of 
names, index of works. 13.00. 

A biography of the composer, for 
young readers. 

McCOY, GUY (ed.) 

Assistant editor of the magazine, The 
Etude, 

Portraits of the World’s Best- 
Known Musicians, An Alpha- 
betical Collection of Notable 
Musical Personalities of the 
World Covering the Entire His- 
tory of Music. Philadelphia: 
Theodore Presser Co,; 1946. 251’ 
pages. Profusely illustrated with 
half-tones. Index of American 
and Canadian names. $3.50. 

Approximately 4,750 small pictures, 
accompanied by thumbnail biogra- 
phies, of composers, performing art- 
ists, teachers, and music patrons. 

MACKENZIE, RICHARD CHARLTON 
(ed.) 

Member of the English Department, 
(k)llcgc of the City of New York. 

Old Favorite Songs and 
HyxMNs. Carden City, N. Y.: 
Blue Ribbon Books (Garden 
City Publishing Company, Inc.); 
1946. 300 pages. Index of first 
lines, index of authors. Ji.oo. 

The words to 348 folk-songs, ballads, 
nursery tunes, anthems, spirituals, and 
hymns. 
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MePHEE, COLIN 

Composer, pianist, and critic; au- 
thority on the culture of the Far East 
and the islands of the Southern Pacific 
area. 

A House in Bali. (An Asia Press 
Book.) New York: The John 
Day Company; 1946, 234 pages. 
Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 
Glossary of Balinese terms. No 
index. $4.00. 

The story of the author’s five years in 
Bali, with particular emphasis on its 
music and dance. 

MeSPADDEN, J. WALKER 

Author of many books on art, music, 
travel, and the outdoors, chief editor 
of the Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
for almost twenty-five years, until 
his retirement in 1938. 

Operas and Musical Comfjjies. 
Introduction by John Tasker 
Howard. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company; 1946. xxvi 
-f 607 pages. Illustrated with a 
number of musical examples. In- 
dex. $3.50. 

Synopses of almost 350 grand operas, 
light operas, and musical comedies, 
with biographical notes on their com- 
posers. 1 he book is based on two pre- 
vious worlcs by the author. Opera 
Synopses and Light Opera and Mu- 
sical Comedy^ though the material has 
been completely revised and some- 
what expanded, 

MARMELSZADT, WILURD, M.D. 

Recent graduate from the Tulanc Uni- 
versity School of Medicine; recipient 
in 1944 of the William Osier Alcdal 
awarded by the American Association 
of the History of Medicine. 
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Musical Sons of ^Esculapius. 
Foreword by Victor Robinson, 
M.D. New York: Froben Press; 
1946. u5 pages. Illustrated with 
a number of half-tones. Bibliog- 
raphy. No index. $3.00. 

A brief story of the interest in music 
that medical men have taken through- 
out history. 

MEZZROW, MILTON "MEZZ" and 
WOLFE, BERNARD 

Mr. Mezzrow was formerly well 
known as a jazz saxophone player and 
now heads his own phonograph record 
company. 

Really the Blues. New York: 
Random House; 1946. 388 pages. 
Glossary (of slang expressions 
and jazz terminology), index. 
$3.00. 

The uninhibited life-story of Mr. 
Mezzrow, edited by Mr. Wolfe. 

MOLNAR, MARIA 

Wife of Ferenc Molnar, solo violist of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Katika. New York, London: 
Harper & Brothers; 1947, ^4^ 
pages. $2.75. 

An entertaining novel about a Euro- 
pean string quartet that finally setdcd 
in the United States. 

MOORE, GERALD 

British concert pianist and accompan- 
ist who, in the latter role, has ap- 
peared over the past two decades with 
Chaliapin, Melchior, Hempel, Reth- 
berg, McCormack, Elman, and many 
other celebrated artists. 

The Unashamed Accompanist. 

New York: The Macmillan 
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Company; 1946. ix + 84 pages. 
No index. $1.50. 

A highly readable introduction to 
piano accompaniment as an art and 
end in itself, addressed primarily to 
the piano student. 

MORIN, RAYMOND 

Music critic and concert pianist. 

The Worcester Music Festi- 
val, Its Background and History, 
1858-1946. Worcester, Mass.: 
Worcester County Musical As- 
sociation; 1946. XV -f- 189 pages. 
Illustrated with a number of 
half-tones. Index. $3.00. 

A detailed chronicle. 

NEWLIN, DIKA 

Assistant Professor of Music, Western 
Maryland College. 

Bruckner, Mahler, Schoen- 
berg. New York: King’s Crown 
Press; 1947. x -|- 293 pages. Illus- 
trated with a number of musical 
examples. Bibliography, index. 

$3 •50- 

A detailed study of the three com- 
posers. Schoenberg is presented as heir 
to the great Viennese tradition, par- 
ticularly in its modern phase as estab- 
lished by Bruckner and Mahler. 

# 

"NURSE FAIRCHILD" 

Tommy Thumb’s Song Book, 
For all little Masters and Misses, 
to be sung to them by their 
Nurses, until they can sing them- 
selves. Worcester, Mass.: Isaiah 
Thomas; 1788 [New York: 
Frederic G. Melchcr; 1946]. 59 
pages. Illustrated with a number 
of wood engravings. $1.00. 
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Facsimile of the complete text and 
illustrations of the original book, a 
miniature volume only one copy of 
which is known to exist. It can be 
found in the collections of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, 

PACK, RICHARD 
See: Ranson, Jo. 

PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF THE CO- 
LONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA 

Prepared by the Committee on His- 
torical Research. 

Church Music and Musical 
Life in Pennsylvania in the 
Eighteenth Century, Vol. Ill, 
Part 2. (Publications of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America — IV). Fore- 
word by William Lichten- 
wanger. Philadelphia: Printed 
for the Society; 1947.^ xiv -f- 
357 pages. Profusely illustrated, 
mainly with half-tones. Bibliog- 
raphy, index to Vol. Ill, Parts i 
and 2. $21.00 for the complete 
set. 

Contents: “Music of the Episcopal 
Church in Pennsylvania in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” by Rev. Herbert 
Boyce Thatcher; “Lutheran and Re- 
formed Church Hymnody in Early 
Pennsylvania,” by Rev. William J. 
Hinkc; “Music of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Pennsylvania in the 
Eighteenth Century,’* by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Hugh T. Henry; “Jewish Mu- 
sic in Pennsylvania in the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Dr. Joseph Rckler, 
“Backgrounds of Welsh Music in 
Colonial Pennsylvania,” by George 
Vail; “Ballad Opera in Philad^hia in 
the Isightccnth Centuiy,” by Thomas 
Ridgeway; “Francis Hopkinson: The 
First American Poet-Composer and 
Our Musical Life in Colonial Times,” 
by Oscar G. T. Sonncck; “Benjamin 
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Franklin on Music,” by W. L.; “Songs 
of Freemasonry in Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania,” by W. L.; “The Philadelphia 
Dancing Assemblies and the Mischi- 
anza,” by W. L. 

PISTON, WALTER 

Noted American composer; Professor 
of Music, Harvard University. 

Counterpoint. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc.; 1947. 235 pages. Illustrated 
with a number of musical exam- 
ples drawn by Mario Carmosino. 
Index. $3.75. 

A study of the principles by which 
counterpoint has been used by com- 
posers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

PURDY, CLAIRE LEE 

Author of several biographies of musi- 
cians, including Victor Herbert and 
He Heard America Sing, 

Gilbert and Sullivan, Masters 
of Mirth and Melody. New 
York; Julian Messner, Inc.; 1946. 
276 pages. Illustrations: six draw- 
ings by Eric Godal and a number 
of musical examples. Works of 
Gilbert and Sullivan in collabo- 
ration and by themselves, bib- 
liography, index. $2.50. 

The biographies of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van and the story of their successful 
collaboration. 

RANSON, JO and PACK, RICHARD 

Mr. Ranson is publicity director of 
radio station WHN, New York, and 
was formerly radio editor of the 
Brooklyn Ragle. Mr. Pack is an execu- 
tive of radio station WOR, New 
York, and the author of documentary 
radio scripts. 
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Quiz Book of the Seven Arts. 
NewYork: Summit Press; 1946. 
192 pages. Profusely illustrated 
with drawings by Leo Garel. No 
index. $2.50. 

Questions and answers, in the manner 
of radio quiz shows, on motion pic- 
tures, radio, books, music, theater, art, 
and dance. 

RICH, ARTHUR LOWNDES 

Director of Music at Mercer College, 
Macon, Ga. 

Lowell Mason, “The Father of 
Singing among the Children.” 
Chapel Hill, N. C: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press; 
1946. vii -f- 224 pages. Illustra- 
tions: one half-tone. Bibliogra- 
phy, index. II3.00. 

Mason’s career as a church musician, 
chorus master, and pioneer in train- 
ing public school teachers of music. 

RIPPERGER, HELMUT 
See: Hines, John. 

SACHS, CURT 

Distinguished musicologist, formerly 
Curator of the Berlin State Museum of 
Musical Instruments and now Profes- 
sor of Music at New York University. 

The Commonwealth of Art, 
Style in the Fine Arts, Music and 
the Dance. New York: W, W. 
Norton & Company, Inc.; 1946. 
404 pages. Illustrated with a 
number of half-tones and musi- 
cal quotations. Index. $5.00. 

An exhaustive and original stu^ in 
three parts: x. An Outhne of Com- 
parative Art History, “a chronological 
seq^ucnce of cross sections, which co- 
ordinate the fine arts, music, and the 
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dance of an age, with side glances at 
fashions and poetry”; 2. The Nature 
of Style, “an attempt to create an ade- 
quate terminology and to gain in- 
sight into the fundamentals that such 
co-ordination has in the ever-chang- 
ing mind of man”; 3. The Fate of 
Style, “laying bare a few of the hidden 
laws that rule the gigantic pageant of 
art history.” 

SALAZAR, ADOLFO 

Distinguished Spanish musicologist 
and composer, now a resident of Mex- 
ico. 

Music in Our Time, Trends in 
Music since the Romantic Era. 
Translated from the Spanish by 
Isabel Pope. New '^I'ork: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc.; 1946. 
367 pages. Bibliography, index of 
composers and their composi- 
tions. $5.00. 

The sources of contemporary music, 
its leading schools and exponents, with 
an analysis of their theory, technique, 
harmony, and orchestration; social 
and cs^thetic influences. 

SARGEANT, WINTHROP 

Music and art autliority, member of 
the staff of Life Magazine. 

Jazz, Hot and Hybrid. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc.; 1946. 2H7 pages. Profusely 
illustrated with brief musical 
examples. Bibliography, index. 
$5.00. 

A new, enlarged, and completely re- 
vised edition of a work that first ap- 
peared in 1938. Its purpose is “to 
define jazz, to analyze its musical an- 
atomy, to trace its origins and inflii- 
chccs, to indicate the features tixat dis- 
tinguish it from other kinds of music 
and that give it its unique place in the 
music of the world.” 
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SCHUMANN, ROBERT 

The great German composer. 

On Music and Musicians. 
Edited by Konrad Wolff. 
Translated from the German by 
Paul Rosenfeld. New York; Pan- 
theon Books, Inc.; 1946. 274 
pages. Illustrations: four line re- 
roductions and a number of 
alf-tones and musical quota- 
tions. List of sources, index. 
If 3 - 7 S- 

Schumann’s articles and observations, 
grouped according to subject matter 
and individual composers. All of his 
reviews of the works of the masters 
arc included, 

St ASHORE, CARL E. 

Professor of Psychology and Dean 
Emeritus of the Graduate School, the 
State University of Iowa. 

In Search of Beauty in Music, 
A Scientific Approach to Musi- 
cal Esthetics. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company; 1947. 
xvi + 389 pages. Illustrations: 
one half-tone and a number of 
graphs. Index. $4.50. 

A psychological analysis of the es- 
thetics of music. 

SHEEHY, EMMA DICKSON 

For many years, in charge of the ex- 
perimental kinderganen class at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

There’s Music in Children. 
New York: Henry Holt and 
Company; 1946. 120 pages. Illus- 
trated with a number of half- 
tones. Idst of recordings and sug- 
gested reading. No index. 52.00. 
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How parents and teachen can bring 
out the natuial love for music which, 
die author believes, all children pos- 
sess. 

SHOSTAKOVICH, DMITRI and others 

Russian Symphony, Thoughts 
about Tchaikovsky. Translated 
from the Russian. New York: 
Philosophical Library; 1947. 271 
pages. Illustrations: one half- 
tone. Lists of Tchaikovsky’s mu- 
sical and literary works, index. 
f 3 - 75 - 

Essays on Tchaikovsky by agroup of 
Soviet critics and musicians. Contents: 
‘Thoughts about Tchaikovsky,” by 
Dmitri Shostakovich; “The Great 
Russian Composer,” by Boris Assaf- 
yev (Igor Glebov), “'Tchaikovsky, 
The Man and His Outlook,” by Yuri 
Keldysh; “Operas,” by B. Yarustov- 
sky, “Symphonies,” by Daniel Zhito- 
mirsky, “The Ballets of Tchaikovsky,” 
by Vasili Yakovlev; “Chamber Music,” 
by Arnold Alshvang; “The Archives 
of the Tchaikovsky Museum,” by Kse- 
nia Davidova. 

SKOLSKY, SYD • 

Writer and lecturer on music, author 
of Evenin^^s with Mime and The 
Music Box Book. 

Make Way for Music. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc.; 1946. 138 pages. Illustra- 
tions: eight diagrams. Index. 
52.50. 

Fundamentals for the lay listener, fol- 
lowed by six suggested programs of 
recorded music annotated by the 
author. 

SLONIMSKY, NICOLAS 

Well known Russian-Amcrican com- 
poser, teacher, and writer on music. 
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The Road to Music. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 
Inc.; 1947. ix + 178 pages. Illus- 
trated with a number of musical 
examples and drawings, most of 
the latter by Mrs. Mildred 
Morse. Index. I2.75. 

An introduction to music, replete with 
humor, novel examples, and many 
curious facts. 

Thesaurus of Scales and Melo- 
dic Patterns. New York: Cole- 
man-Ross Company, Inc.; 1947. 
viii -f- 243 pages. Profusely illus- 
trated with musical illustrations. 
Explanation of terms. No index. 
$12.00. 

An exhaustive and systematic cata- 
logue of more than 2,000 scales and 
melodic patterns, including not only 
the time-tested combinations but also 
many new progressions and melodic- 
ally plausible figures available to com- 
posers. 

See also: Thompson, Oscar. 

SMITH, MOSEs'" 

Well known music critic, formerly 
with the Boston American and Traw- 
script, 

Koussevitzky. New York: Al- 
len, Towne and Heath, Inc.; 
1947. xii -|- 400 pages. Illustrated 
with a number of half-tones. 
Four listings: world premieres 
performed by Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, 1924-1946; American 
compositions played by the or- 
chestra over same period; com- 
positions commissioned by Kous- 
sevitzky Music Foundation (to 
March 15, 1946); Koussevitzky 
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recordings (through June 1946). 
Index. $4.00. 

A critical biography of the celebrated 
conductor. 

SMYTH, ETHEL 

English composer and writer (1858- 
1944). Her opera, Der Wald, was the 
first and only opera by a woman ever 
presented by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in New York (March ii, 
1903). She became a Dame of the 
British Empire in 1922. 

Impressions That Remained, 
Memoirs. Introduction by Ern- 
est Newman. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf; 1946. xix + 509 + xi 
pages. Illustrated with a number 
of half-tones. Index. $5.00. 

A new edition of a work that was 
first published in 1919 by Longmans, 
Green and Co. Extensive memoirs 
from the author’s childhood to 1892. 

SZIGETl, JOSEPH 

Famous Hungarian concert violinist. 

With Strings Attached, Remi- 
niscences and Reflections. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf; 1947. 
xiii -|- 341 xvii pages. Illus- 
trated with a number of half- 
tones. List of Szigeti recordings, 
index. $4.00. 

An informal autobiography. 

TAYLOR, FREDERICK A. 

Supervisor of Music Instruction, Hing- 
ham (Mass.) public schools. 

Course of Study in Music. Bos- 
ton: Bruce Humphries, Inc.; 
1946. 90 pages. Illustrated with a 
number of diagrams and musical 
examples. No index. $2.00. 
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A guide for music teachers in the 
grade and junior high schools. 

So We’re Going to Have 
Music Lessons. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc.; 1947. 20 pages. 
Illustrations: four drawings by 
Richard K. Moll. No index. 50 
cents. 

Practical suggestions for parents who 
are considermg music lessons for their 
children. 

So You’re Going to Take 
Music Lessons. Boston; Bruce 
Humphries, Inc.; 1947. 31 pages. 
Illustrations; one drawing by 
Richard K. Moll. No index. 75 
cents. 

Advice to the music student. 

THOMPSON, OSCAR (ed.) 

Music critic for the New York Sim 
until his death in 2945 

The International Cyclopedia 
OF Music and Musicians. 
(Fourth edition, revised and en- 
larged, edited by Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky.) New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company; 1946. xiii + 
2380 pages. Pronunciation of 
names and titles (by William 
Bernard Shepard Smith), exten- 
sive bibliography. 115.00. 

A revision of the edition that appeared 
in 1944. New material requiring ex- 
tended treatment appears in a twenty- 
four-page supplement in the back of 
the volume, 

TOOR, FRANCES 

Professor of Folk-lore at the Univer- 
sity of Mexico and author of several 
books on Mexico. 
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A Treasury of Mexican Folk- 
ways. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers; 1947. xxxiv + 566 pages. 
Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, musical selections, and 
line drawings, the latter by Car- 
los Merida, who also contributes 
ten color plates. Bibliography, 
glossary, index, $5.00. 

An encyclopedic account of the Mex- 
ican people in terms of their customs, 
myths, folk-lore, traditions, beliefs, 
fiestas, dances, and songs. Over ninety 
specimens of songs and dance music, 
with text in Spanish and English trans- 
lation, are given in a sjiecial seventy- 
six-page section. Several musical illus- 
trations also appear in the remainder 
of the book. 

TOYE, FRANCIS 

Noted British music critic, author of 
several books on musical subjects. 

Rossini, A Study in Tragi-Com- 
edy. New York; Alfred A. 
Knopf; 1947. xiii -f 220 + xiii 
pages. Illustrations: eight half- 
tones. List of Rossini’s composi- 
tions, index, $3.50. 

A biography of the composer, first 
published in 1934. The present edition 
was reset and printed from new plates. 

VAN DE WALL, WILLEM 

Head of the Adult Education Section, 
Education Branch of the Internal Af- 
fairs and Communications Division, 
Office of U. S. Military Government 
for Gcnnany. 

Music in Hospitals. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation; 1946. 
86 pages. Illustrations: one dia- 
gram. No index. $i.oo. 
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The r 61 e of mtisic in normal living 
and its application to modem hospitd 
treatment. 

WEINSTOCK, HERBERT 

Noted American writer on music. 

Handel. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf j 1946. xvi + 326 + xliii 
pages. Illustrated with a number 
of half-tones. Bibliography, gen- 
eral index, index of Handel 
works mentioned in the text. 
$5.00. 

A well documented life of tlie com- 
poser, with equal stress given to his 
personality, musical achievement, and 
the social history of his era. 


WERFEU FRANZ 

Celebrated Viennese author, who died 
in this country in 1945. 

Verdi, A Novel of the Opera. 
Translated from the German by 
Helen Jessiman. New York: Al- 
len, Towne and Heath, Inc.; 
1947. 438 pages. $2.95. 

Reissue of a nevel that was first pub- 
lished in 1925 by Simon and Schuster 
and had been out-of-print for a num- 
ber of years. 

WOLFE, BERNARD 

See: Mezzrow, Milton "Mezz." 

WOLFF, KONRAD 
See: Schumann, Robert, 



Albums and Other Collections 


T his section has been prepared mainly for the amateur, 
skilled or otherwise, and therefore does not attempt an ex- 
haustive listing of music published during 1946-1947. Only the 
literature for piano or voice has been selected. Both folk and 
art music are given, as well as works written exclusively for 
children. Student editions are omitted unless they are consonant 
with the general purpose of this section of the Yearbook. Here 
and there, a rather technical or scholarly item will be found be- 
cause it represents a major contribution to the field of music. 


APEL, WILLI 

See: Davison, Archibald T. 

ANDRE, JULIE (ed.) 

Songs from South of the Bor- 
der. New York: Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation; 1946. 
64 pa^es. $1.50. 

Twenty songs of folk origin, arranged 
for voice and piano and drawn from 
various Latin American republics. The 
words arc given both in the original 
languages and in English adaptations 
by Albert Gamsc. The literal transla- 
tions appear in a special section in the 
back of the album. The entire edition 
was supervised by Enric Madriguera. 

BACON, ERNST 

Four Songs for Soprano. New 
York: Music Press, Inc.; 1946. 
8 pages. $1.00. 

“The Lord of Everything” (Janet 
Lewis), “These Yellow Sands” and 
“Where the Bee Sucks” (Shakespeare), 
“Epitaph’e (Edna St. Vincent Millay). 


There is also a biographical sketch of 
the composer. 

BALOGH, ERNO (ed.) 

Con Tempo Album, Piano Com- 
positions by Modem Composers. 
New York: Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation; 1947. 79 
pages. $1.50. 

Twelve works, preceded by thumb- 
nail biographical sketches of the com- 
posers. 

BATE, STANLEY 

Six Pieces for an Infant Prod- 
igy. New York: Music Press, 
Inc,; 1947. 9 pages. $1.00. 

Six short works for piano solo, pre- 
ceded by a biographical sketch of the 
composer, 

BERGMAN, MARION (ed.) 

The Russian-American Song 
AND Dance B(K)k. New York: 


4^7 
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A, S. Barnes & Company; 1947. 
95 pages. $3.00. 

Eighteen folk-songs for voice and 
piano, and five dance tunes for piano 
alone. The words of the songs arc 
given both in the original Russian 
and in English translation. Most of 
the piano arrangements are by the 
editor. An explanatory note follows 
each of the songs, and in the back of 
the book there are brief sections deal- 
ing with the Russian language, prov- 
erbs, costumes, and dance steps. The 
book is profusely illustrated, both in 
color and in black-and-white, by Lu- 
cina Smith Wakefield. 

BERRY, CECILIA RAY (ed.) 

Folk Songs of Old Vincennes. 
Preface by Frederic Burget. In- 
troduction by Joseph M. Car- 
ri^re. Chicago: H. T. Fitzsinions 
Company; 1946. Index. 95 pages. 
$2.00. 

Thirty-eight folk-songs still sung by 
the present-day descendants of the 
French settlers of Vincennes, Indiana. 
The melodics were collected and har- 
monized by the editor. The French 
texts were collected by Anna C. 
O’Flynn. The English versions are by 
Mr. Burget and Libushka Bartusek. 
The book also contains notes by Mr. 
Carriere, 

BUND, JAMES A. 

The James A. Bland Album of 
Outstanding Songs. Foreword 
by Charles Haywood. New 
York: The Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation; 1946, 72 
pages. $1.50. 

Nineteen songs, compiled, edited, and 
arranged by Mr. Haywood. Nine of 
the original title pages are reproduced. 


BOWLES, PAUL 

Six Preludes for Piano. New 
York: Music Press, Inc.; 1947, 12 
pages. Ji.oo. 

In addition to the six short works, 
there is a biographical sketch of the 
composer. 

BRITTEN, BENJAMIN 

Folk Songs of the British Isles, 
Vol. I. New York: Boosey & 
Hawkes, Inc.; 1946. 22 pages. 
$1.00. 

Seven folk-songs, arranged by Mr. 
Britten, for voice and piano. 

BROWN, JEANETTE PERKINS (ed.) 

A Little Book of Singing 
Graces. New York, Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press; 1946. 
26 pages, 50 cents. 

Nine simple graces for young people, 
arranged for a single voice and drawn 
from various sources. There are a 
number of drawings in two colors by 
Lloyd Dottcrcr. 

CAESAR, IRVING 

Sing a Song of^ Friendship. 
Introduction by Fannie Hurst. 
New York: Irving Caesar; 1946. 
64 pages. $1.95. 

Nineteen songs advocating friendship 
among peoples and nations. T'hc musi- 
cal arrangements arc by Leo Russotto. 
The album is illustrated with a num- 
ber of drawings by Albert Barbclle. 

CATES, ERIC M. 

New Rounds on Old Rhymes. 
New York: Omega Music Edi- 
tion; 1946. 8 pages. 50 cents. 
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Twenty rounds for a cappella voices, 
from two to five parts. The words are 
familiar nursery rhymes. 

CRESTON, PAUL 

Five Two-Part Inventions. 
New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.; 
1946. 15 pages. $1.25. 

Five -inventions for the piano. 

DAVISON, ARCHIBALD and APEL, 
WILLI (eds.) 

Historical Anthology of 
Music, Oriental, Medieval and 
Renaissance Music. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; 
1946. vii-t-258 pages. Index. 

$7-50- 

First of a contemplated series record- 
ing examples of composed music from 
earliest times to 1800. The present 
volume carries the project to 1700 and 
is divided into seven chapters: i. 
Oriental and Greek Music; 2. Early 
Medieval Music (400-1300); 3. Late 
Medieval Music (1300-1400); 4. Early 
Fifteenth Century; 5. Late Fifteenth 
Century; 6. Early Sixteenth Century; 
7. Late Sixteenth Century. More than 
two hundred representative examples 
are given in modem notation. The 
editors reserve their commentary for 
a special section in the back of the 
book. There is also a section giving 
translations of the literary texts, the 
translations being by various hands 
though mainly by Benjamin Bart. 

DETT, R. NATHANIEL 

Spirituals. New York: Mills 
Music, Inc.; 1946. 19 pages. 75 
cents. 

Six spirituals for voice and piano, in 
special arrangements by Mr. Dctt, 
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DIAMOND, DAVID 

Album for the Young. Phila- 
delphia: Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc.; 
1947. 8 pages. 80 cents. 

Ten brief pieces for piano. 

DYER-BENNET, RICHARD (ed.) 

Richard Dyer-Bennet, The 20th 
Century Minstrel. New York: 
Leeds Music Corporation; 1946. 
48 pages. $1.00. 

A collection of twenty songs and 
ballads of British and American origin. 
The music is arranged for solo voice, 
guitar, and piano, the piano settings 
being by John Ward. The book also 
contains appreciative statements about 
Mr. Dyer-Bennet by Gladys Swarth- 
out and Howard Fast. 


ELKAN, IDA (ed.) 

Let’s Sight-Rfad at the Piano. 
New York: Russian-American 
Music Publishers, Inc.; 1946. 36 
pages. 75 cents. 

Twenty-five short piano works by 
contemporary Russian composers, of. 
fered both for their intrinsic value and 
as sight-reading material. The editor 
also contributes a bnef foreword or^ 
the principles of sight-reading. 

FAURE, GABRIEL 

Album of Twenty Songs 
(Vingt Melodics). Volume II, 
for mezzo-soprano or baritone. 
New York: Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation; 1946. 84 
pages. $2.00. 

Twenty songs for voice and piano. 
The text is m the original French, 
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FOLDES, ANDOR 

Three Moods. Seattle: Morrison 
Music Co.; 1946. 6 pages. No 
price given. 

Three brief works for piano. 

FOSTER, STEPHEN [COLLINS] 

A Treasury of Stephen Foster. 
Foreword by Deems Taylor. 
Biographical sketch by John Tas-^ 
ker Howard. New York: Ran- 
dom House; 1946. 222 pages. 

? 3 - 95 - 

Fifty of the composer’s songs, ar- 
ranged for voice and piano by Ray 
Lev and Dorothy Berhner Commins. 
Preceding each song is a full-page 
illustration in two colors by William 
Sharp (who also contributes a por- 
trait, of Foster as a frontispiece) and 
a historical note by Mr. Howard. 

FROMM, HERBERT 

Three Palestine Poems. New 
York: Transcontinental Music 
Corporation; 1946. n pages. 
$1.00. 

Three songs for voice and piano. The 
original text, drawn from various 
sources, is given in Hebrew characters 
and transliteration, together with ren- 
derings into English by Jean Harper. 

FULEIHAN, ANIS 

Fifteen Short Pieces for Piano. 
New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.; 
1946. 21 pages. $1.25. 

GINASTERA,* ALBERTO 

12 American Preludes (Doce 
Preludios Americanos). New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc.; 1946. 
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Two volumes: 1 1 and 1 3 pages. 
$1.00 per volume. 

Each volume contains six preludes for 
piano. 

GRAVES, STELLA MARIE (ed.) 

Min River Boat Songs. Intro- 
duction by Lee Pao-ch’en. New 
York: The John Day Company; 
1946. 48 pages. $3.00. 

Ten songs arranged for piano and 
voice by the editor. The original melo- 
dies were collected by the late Mal- 
colm T. Farley when he was teaching 
at Fukien Christian University, China. 
English words for five of the songs 
were written by Mr. Farley, for two 
of the songs by Louise Strong Ham- 
mond, and for tw'o of the songs by 
the editor. The text for one song is a 
translation by' Miss Hammond of the 
words by Ernest Y. L. Yang. A half- 
tone appears on the two-page title 
page. 

GUILBERT, GILLES 

Paris Swings Again! SixFrenchy 
Songs from Montmartre. New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc.; 1946. 
23 pages. 60 cents. 

Six love songs for voice and piano in 
the popular French vein, wuth words 
and music composed by Mr. Guilbert. 
The text is given both in the original 
French and in English translation. 

HERFORD, JULIUS G. (ed.) 

Humor in Vocal Music, Six 
Canons and a Quodlibet in 7 
Parts. New York: Hargail Music 
Press; 1946. 5 pages. 25 cents. 

The canons arc drawn from various 
composers, including the editor. The 
quodlibet is anonymous. The words 
and arrangements in every case are by 
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Mr. Herford, who also provides a 
brief introduction. 

HUNT, EVELYN H. 

Music Time, Songs for Children 
from Two to Seven. Introduc- 
tion by Mary S. Fisher. New 
York: The Viking Press; 1947. 
48 pages. $2.50. 

Forty-five short tunes. Though some 
of the words and music are drawn 
from other sources, most of them are 
by the author. Su^estions for play 
activity in connection with the sonK 
are interspersed at frequent intervds 
throughout the book. There are a 
number of drawings by Eileen Evans. 

JONES, CHARLES 

Three Pieces for Piano. New 
York: Arrow Music Press, Inc.; 
1946. 16 pages. Ji.5o. 

KASSCHAU, HOWARD (ed.) 

Famous Hymn Tunes. New 
York: Schroeder & Gunther, 
Inc.; 1946. 47 pages. 85 cents. 

Thirty-one hymns arranged for piano 
solo by the editor. Nine of them are 
also given in arrangements for piano 
four hands. 

KLEINSINGER, GEORGE 

Young Pan America Sings, 
Twelve Good Neighbor Songs. 
New York: Mercury Music Cor- 
poration; 1947. 26 pages. 60 cents. 

Twelve original songs for voice and 
piano, with lyrics by Beatrice Gold- 
smith Jacobson. A characteristic line 
drawing is used with each song. 

KLEMM, GUSTAV 

Jungle Jingles. New York: 
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Carl Fischer, Inc.; 1946. 1 1 pages. 
$1.00. 

Six songs for voice and piano, dealing 
with various animals of the jungle. 
The words are by Josephine Shriver. 

KRENEK, ERNST 

Eight Piano Pieces ( 1946). New 
York: Music Press, Inc.; 1946. 
12 pages. $1.00. 

Eight short worlcs, preceded by a bio- 
graphical sketch of the composer. 
There are also two pages of notes by 
Mr. Kfenek on the interpretation and 
the composition technique. 

UNDECK, BEATRICE (ed.) 

Songs My True Love Sings. New 
York: Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation; 1946. 64 pages. 
$1.00. 

Thirty-two songs, of which twenty- 
seven are of English, Scotch, Irish, or 
American folk origin and the other 
five are by Elizabethan composers to 
poetry of the time. All of the songs 
deal, happily or unhappily, with the 
theme of love. The Jpjano settings arc 
by Charity Bdiley. The title page is 
illustrated with a Watteau engraving. 
There are twelve other illustrations, 
some reproducing early English prints, 
the others based on Watteau engrav- 
ings. 

LEVY, ERNST 

Five Pieces. New York: Associ- 
ated Music Publishers, Inc.; 1946. 
15 pages* $1.50. 

For piano solo. 

MAC UCHUN, T. ROBIN (ed.) 

Famous Opera Themes. New 
York: Schroeder & Gunther, 
Inc.; 1946. 47 pages. 85 cents. 
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Thirty-four excerpts drawn from 
grand and light opera, arranged for 
piano by the editor. A thumbnail note 
on the composer, opera, and selection 
precedes each piece. 

MARKS, HERBERT E. (ed.) 

Tear Jerkers Everyone Loves, 
A Unique Album of the Songs 
that Used to Make Them Cry. 
New York: Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation; 1947. 48 
pages. 60 cents. 

Thirteen popular songs of the “Gay 
Nineties,” for piano and voice. The 
editor contributes a brief foreword. 

MIROVITCH, ALFRED (ed.) 

Introduction to Piano Classics, 
A Collection of Original Pieces 
in the Early Grades. New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc.; 1947. 87 pages. 
$1.50. 

An attractive collection of thirty-three 
short pieces by composers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The editor contributes a foreword, 
individual notations, and the £ngcring. 

MOZART, WOLFGANG AMADEUS 

Great Melodies from Mozart's 
Operas, For the Young Pianist. 
Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co., 
Inc.; 1946. 24 pages. 75 cents. 

Twelve selections from Mozart’s 
operas, arranged for piano by Eric 
Steiner. A brief explanatory note pre- 
cedes each selection. 

OFFENBACH, JACQUES 

Selected Compositions for 
Piano. (Radio City Albums — 
Library No. 40.) New York: 
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Edward B. Marks Music Corpo- 
ration; 1947. 48 pages. 60 cents. 

Seventeen pieces, compded, edited, 
and arranged by Felix Guenther and 
Frank Mitder. 

PERSICHETTI, VINCENT 

Poems for Piano. Philadelphia: 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc.; 1947. 
Two volumes: each 12 pages, 
$1.00 per volume. 

Songs without words, inspired by the 
texts of various modem poets. Volume 
I contains six pieces; Volume II, five 
pieces. 

PESSL, YELU (ed.) 

The Art of the Suite. New 
York: Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation; 1947. 80 pages. 
$2.00. 

Eight suites of dances, for piano or 
harpsichord, by composers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The editor also contributes a fore- 
word on the art of the suite, bio- 
graphical sketches of the composers, 
directions for the player, and a table 
of ornamental symbols. 

RANDOLPH, VANCE (ed.) 

Ozark Folksongs. Volume I; 
British Ballads and Songs. Edited 
for the State Historical Society 
of Missouri by Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker and Frances G. Emberson. 
Columbia, Mo.: The State His- 
torical Society of Missouri; 1946. 
Bibliography. 439 pages. $3.75. 

The first of four projected volumes. 
It contains 130 songs, most of them 
believed to have been sung in Ozark 
County before i88o. I'herc is a general 
mtroduction, as well as annotations 
for the individual titles. 
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REICHENBACH, HERMAN (ed.) 

Modern Canons. New York: 
Music Press, Inc.; 1947. 38 pages. ^ 
35 cents. 

Thirty-eight canons, for two to five 
voices, by contemporary composers. 

RIEGGER, WALLINGFORD 

New and Old, Twelve Pieces 
for Piano. New York: Boosey & 
Hawkes; [1947.^^]. 38 pages. $1.75. 

“Each piece, while undeniably ‘mod- 
em’ in some way or other, leans heav- 
ily on the past.” The composer also 
contributes a brief preface and a four- 
and-a-half-page analysis of modem 
terms. 

SCHILLINGER, JOSEPH 

Excentriade. New York: Rus- 
sian-American Music Publishers, 
Inc.; 1947. 15 pages. 111,50. 

Three pieces for piano, fingered by 
Alexander Kamensky. A sketch of the 
composer and a brier note on the pres- 
ent volume are contributed by the 
Schillinger Society, 

Five Pieces for Piano. New 
York: Russian-Amcrican Music 
Publishers, Inc.; 1947. 19 pages, 
Ji. 50 . 

The works, of varying lengths, arc 
fingered by Alexander Kamensky. A 
sketch of the composer and a brief 
note on the present volume arc con- 
tributed by the Schillinger Society. 

SHAPIRO, GEORGE H. 

Sevenieen to Sing. New York: 
Oxford University Press; 1946, 
39 pages. $2.50, 


Seventeen original songs that reflect 
the varied interests of children.. The 
words are by Gladys Adshead, who 
collaborated closely with the com- 
poser. The book is generously illus- 
trated with two-color drawings by 
Decie Merwin. There is also a fore- 
word by Ramsay Duff. 

SHOSTAKOVICH, DMITRI 

Nine Pieces for Piano. (Con- 
temporary Masterpieces — ^Alburn 
No. 19.) New York: Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation; 1947. 
48 pages. $1.00. 

Seven of the woiks arc piano arrange- 
ments by Frederick block, drawn 
from the composer’s orchestral scores. 

SIEGMEISTER, ELIE 

American Legends. New York: 
Edward B. Marks Music Corpo- 
ration; 1947. 24 pages. 60 cents. 

Six songs in folk vein, for voice and 
piano. The words are by various 
American poets. 

SIMON, HENRY W. (ed.) 

A Treasury of Grand Opera: 
Don Giovanni, Lohengrin, La 
Traviata, Faust, Aida, Carmen, 
Pagliacci. New York: Simon and 
Schuster; 1946. 403 pages. $5.00, 

Forty to fifty pages from the score of 
each of the seven operas, with piano 
arrangements by Albert Sirmay and 
translations by George Mead accom- 
panying the original libretto. William 
Steinberg is credited on the title page 
as “Music Supervisor.” Mr. Simon 
precedes each opera with a summary, 
covering its literary and stage history, 
and a detailed synopsis of the action 
and musical themes. There arc seven 
full-page illustrations in two colors 
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and numerous smaller drawings in 
black-and-white by Rafaello Busoni. 

SLONIMSKY, NICOLAS 

Five Advertising Songs. Provi- 
dence: Axelrod Publications, 
Inc.; 1947. 16 pages. 60 cents. 

Five songs for voice and piano.- The 
words are based on actual magazine 
advertisements. 

Gravestones at Hancock, New 
Hampshire'. Providence: Axel- 
rod Publications, Inc.; 1946. 14 
pages. $1.00. 

Six songs for voice and piano. The 
text is drawn from words engraved on 
the tombstones. 

TANSMAN, ALEXANDRE 

Ten Diversions for the Young 
Pianist. New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc.; 1946. 15 
pages, fi.25. 

Ten short works for piano solo. 

TAYLOR, MARY C. (ed.) . 

Rounds & Rounds. New York: 
William Sloane Associates; 1946. 
144 pages, $3.00. 

no rounds from many sources, illus- 
trated profusely with drawings by 
Richard Erdoes. The music is beauti- 
fully hand drawn by Joseph Zizza. 

TURINA, JOAQUIN 

Masterpieces for Piano Solo. 
(Contemporary Masterpieces — 
Album No. 18.) New York: Ed- 
ward B, Marks Music Corpora- 
tion; 1946. 62 pages. $1.00. 
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Eight works, compiled and edited by 
Felix Guenther. 

VILU-LOBOS, HEITOR 

The Baby’s Family (Prole do 
Bebe), Series I. (Contemporary 
Masterpieces — ^Alburn No. 16.) 
New York: Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation; 1947. 40 
pages. $1.00. 

A suite of eight children’s sketches, 
for piano. A brief note on the com- 
poser is also given. 

Five Pieces on Popular Chil- 
dren’s Folktunes of Brazil. 
Album 6. New York; Music 
Press, Inc.; 1947, 11 pages. $1,00. 

Five short piano pieces drawn from 
Volume I of the composer’s Quia 
Prdtico, This album is dedicated to 
William Kapcll. 

Five Pieces on Popular Chil- 
dren’s Folktunes of Brazil. 
Album 7. New York: Music 
Press, Inc.; 1947. 12 pages, f i.oo. 

Five additional short piano pieces 
drawn from Volume I of the com- 
poser’s Gma Prdtico, This album is 
dedicated to Nocmi Bittcncourt. 

WEINBERG, JACOB 

Thirty Hymns and Songs, Op. 
51. New York: Jacob Weinberg; 
1947. ^3 pages. J2.00 

The music is for voice and piano or 
organ accompaniment. The album 
consists of nineteen hymns and four 
songs in English, and two hymns and 
five songs in Hebrew, transliterated. 
There is an introduction by Dr. Jacob 
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Singer. The composer contributes a 
page of remarks. 

WHEELER, OPAL (ed.) 

H.M.S. Pinafore. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc.; 1946. 
96 pages. $3.00. 

An adaptation, for young people, of 
the original comic opera by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. The story is retold by 
Miss Wheeler and interspersed with 
seventeen musical selections arranged 
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by her for piano. There are a number 
of drawings by Fritz Kredel, ten of 
them in color. 

Sing in Praise, A Collection of 
the Best Loved Hymns. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co,, Inc.; 
1946. 95 pages. $3.00. 

Piano arrangements of twenty-five 
well known Christmas hymns, and the 
stories behind most of them. There arc 
a number of drawings by Marjorie 
Torrey, many of them in color. 



Recorded Music 


T his section of the Yearbook attempts to give a complete 
listing, with ample cross-references, of recorded music is- 
sued in the United States during the calendar period of Septem- 
ber 1946 to May 1947, inclusive. In addition to serious composed 
music, the listing also contains American folk-music, religious 
music of all types, and musical recordings for young people. 

Wherever possible, the main entry is given under the com- 
poser’s name, and copious cross-references are given under the 
names of performing artists, conductors, etc. In some cases, how- 
ever, the main item is listed under the name of a performer for 
the sake of clarity. References to composers can be readily iden- 
tified by their dates. 


ABRAM, JACQUES>«pianist 
See: Chopin. Waltzes. 

ABRAVANEL, MAURI CE--conductor 

See: Weill. Street Scene — ^Ex- 
cerpts. 

ACHRON, JOSEPH (1886-1943) 

Hebrew Melody. Jascha Hei- 
fetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay, at 
the piano. Victor 11-9572. i — 
12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Schubert, Franz. Rondo. 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay, 
at the piano, 

AJEMIAN, MARO — pianist 

See: Cage and Hovhaness. Mod- 
ern Piano Music. 


ALBANESE, LlClA-^oprono 

See: Bizet. Carmen Excerpts. 
Puccini. Highlights from 
“Madama Butterfly.” 
Verdi. La Traviata — Sec- 
tions from Act i. 
Wagner and others. Treas- 
ury of Grand Opera. 

ALBENIZ, ISAAC MANUEL (1860-1909) 
See: Foldes. Spanish Souvenirs. 

ALDA, FRANCES— soprano 

See: Verdi. Otcllo. Ave Maria. 

ALBERT, PAULINE— pianist 

At the Piano Keyboard with 
Pauline Alpkrt. Pilotonc 116. 
4 — 10" records. $4.50. 
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Contents: Minuet in G, by Paderew- 
ski; Marche Militaire, by Schubert; 
Blue Danube, by Johann Strauss; La 
Gnquaintaine, by Gabriel-Marie; Hu- 
moresque, by Dvorak; Dancing Doll, 
by Poldini; Song of India, by Rimsky- 
Koisakov; Minute Waltz, by Chopin. 

AMATO, ANTHONY— tenor 
See: Bizet. Qinnen Excerpts. 

AMATO, PASQUALE— baritone 

See: Franchetti. Germania. Fer- 
ito prigonier. 

AMERICAN BALUD SINGERS 

American Legends. American 
Ballad Singers. Elie Siegmeister, 
director. Disc 655. 3 — 10" rec- 
ords. $3.00. 

Contents: Johnny Applesccd, The 
Lincoln Penny, Nancy Hanks, Lazy 
Afternoon, John Reed, Paul Bunyan. 

ANCONA, MARIO— baritone 

See: Gounod. Faust. Dio pos- 
sente, 

ANDERSON, MARIAN— contralto 

Hold On (arr. Hall Johnson.) 
Franz Rupp, at the piano. Victor 
10-1278. I — 10" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Poor Me (arr. R. Na- 
thaniel Dett.) Marian Anderson, con- 
tralto. Franz Rupp, at the piano. 

See also: Bach. Bach Arias. 

Bucky. Hear the Wind 
Whispering. 

ANTONIOTTO, GIORGIO (1692-1776) 

Adagio and Vivace. See: Raich- 
MAN. Trombone Recordings. 
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APPELBAUM, KURT— pianist 

See: Mozart. Trio in C major, 
K. 548. 

ARCADELT, JAKOB (c.l514-c.l570) 

Ave Maria. See: Courboin. 

Organ Recital. 

BABIN, VICTOR, and VRONSKY, VITYA 
— duo-pianists 

Sec: Brahms. Waltzes, Op. 39. 
Mozart. Concerto in E- 
flat major for Two Pi- 
anos and Orchestra. 

BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (1685- 
1750) 

Air, from Suite No. 3 in D ma- 
jor. See: Mozart. Symphony 
No. 41 in C major. See also: 
Sebastian. Harmonica Gassics. 

Bach Arias. Marian Ander- 
son, contralto, with RCA Victor 
Chamber Orchestra. Robert 
Shaw, conductor. Victor M- 
DM-1087. 3 — 12" records. I3.85. 

Contents: Eiieuz und Krone (from 
(Cantata No. 12); Jesus schlaft, wass 
soli ich hofifen (from Cantata No. 81); 
Zum reinen Wasser (from Cantata 
No. iiz); Bereitc dich, Zion (from 
Christmas Oratorio); l&barme dich 
(from Passion according to St. Alat- 
liiew). 

Brandenburg Gjncerto No. 2 
IN F Major. Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Roger Voisin, 
trumpeter; Georges Laurent, 
flutist; Fernand Gillet, oboist; 
and Richard Burgin, violinist. 
Victor M-DM-i 1 18. 4 — 12" rec- 
ords. $4.85. 
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Sides 5 to 8: Bach. Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 5 in D major. Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Georges Laurent, flutist; 
Richard Burgin, violinist; Lukas Foss, 
pianist. 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 
IN D Major, See above. 

Chorale Preludes. Carl Wein- 
rich, organist. Musicraft 22. 5 — 
10" records. $4.25. 

Contents: Wachet auf; Wo soil ich 
fliehen hin; Wer nur den Lieben 
Gott; Meine Seele erhebt den Herren, 
Ach bleib’; Kommst du nun, Jesu; An 
Wasserfliissen Babylon; Valet will ich 
dir geben; Ein’ feste Burg. 

Christ Lag in Todesbanden, 
from Cantata No. 4. RCA Vic- 
tor Chorale and Orchestra. Rob- 
ert Shaw, conductor. Victor 
M-DM-1096. 4 — 10" records. 
53 - 75 - 

Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. 
See: Kirkpatrick. Harpsichord 
Reci^. 

Coffee Cantata. Ethel Hayden, 
soprano, William Hain, tenor, 
Benjamin De Loache, baritone, 
and instrumental ensemble. Mu- 
sicraft 5. 4 — 12" records. {4.50. 

Concerto in D Minor for 
Piano and Orchestra. Eugene 
Istomin and the Busch Chamber 
Players. Adolf Busch, conduc- 
tor. Columbia M-MM-624. 3 — 
12" records. $3.85. 

Concerto in D Minor for 
Piano and Orches-hra. Alex- 
ander Borovsky, and the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra. Eugene Bigot, 
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conductor. Vox-Polydor 162. 
(Recorded in France, 1938.) 2 — 
12" records. $3.85. 

Concerto in C Minor No. i for 
Two Harpsichords and Strings. 
Manuel and Williamson Harpsi- 
chord Ensemble. Musicraft 46. 
4 — 12" records. $4.50. 

Sides 5 to 8; bach. Concerto in C 
minor No. 2 for Two Harpsichords 
and Stnngs. Manuel and Williamson 
Harpsichord Ensemble. 

Concerto in C Minor No. 2 for 
Two Harpsichords and Strings. 
See above. ‘ 

Concerto in C Major for Two 
Harpsichords and Strings. 
Manuel and Williamson Harpsi- 
chord Ensemble. Musicraft 32. 3 
— 12" records. $3.50. 

Concerto in C Major for 
Three Harpsichords and 
Strings. Manuel and Williamson 
H^sichord Ensemble. Musi- 
craft 50. 3 — 12" records. $3.50. 

Concerto in A Minor for 
Violin and Orchestra. Roman 
Totenberg, violinist. Musicraft 
Chamber Orchestra. Musicraft 
78. 2 — 12" records. $2.85. 

English Suite No. 3 in G 
Minor. Alexander Borovsky, 
pianist. Vox-Polydor 170. (Re- 
corded in France.) 3 — 10" rec- 
ords. $3.74. 

God’s Time Is Best, from Can- 
tata No. 106. Harvard Glee 
Qub, Radcliffe Choral Society, 
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and chamber orchestra. G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth, conductor. 
Technicord. 

Little Preludes. Emd Balogh, 
pianist. Disc 771 and 772. Twp 
volumes. 2 — 12" records each. 
13.36 per volume. 

Passacaglia in C Minor. Carl 
Weinrich, organist. Musicraft 
10. 2 — 12" records. $2.50. 

Passion according to St. Mat- 
thew. Give Me Back My Lord. 
See Cordon. Oratorio Arias. 

Sonata No. 3 for Unaccom- 
panied Violin. Ruggiero Ricci, 
violinist. Vox 187. 2 — 12" rec- 
ords. $5.00. 

Three-part Inventions. Erno 
Balogh, pianist. Disc 770. 3 — 12" 
records. $4.60. 

Toccatas and Fugues. Volume 

1. Call Weinrich, organist. Mu- 
sicraft 36. 4 — 12" records. $4.50. 

Toccatas and Fugues, Volume 

2. Carl Weinrich, organist. Musi- 
craft 37. 3 — 12" records. $3.50. 

Toccata and Fugue in C Major 
FOR Organ (arr. Busoni). Alex- 
ander Borovsky, pianist. Vox- 
Polydor 193. (Recorded in 
France.) 2 — 12" records. $3.85. 

Trio Sonatas for Organ, Nos. 5 
AND 6. Carl Weinrich organist. 
Musicraft 6. 3 — 12" records. 
l3'50- 

BAILLEE, ISOBEL-soprano 
See: Handel. Messiah. 
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BAILEY, CHARITY— folk singer 

See: Ledbetter and others. Songs 
To Grow On: School 
Days. 

BAKER, JULIUS-flutist 

See: Wilder. The Music of 
Alec Wilder. 

BAKER, KENNY— tenor 

See: Durbin and others. Christ- 
mastime. 

BAUKIREV, MILY ALEXEIYICH (1837-' 
1910) 

Oh Come to Me (arr. Volpe). 
Mischa Elman, violinist. Leopold 
Mittman, at the piano. Victor 
n-9423. I — 12" record. $i.oo. 

Reverse side; Hubay, Jend. Hungarian 
Csardas Scenes. Mischa Elman, violin- 
ist. Leopold Mittman, at the piano. 

BALFE, MICHAEL WILLIAM (1808-1870) 

Killarney. See: Farrell. Irish 
Songs. 

Then You’ll Remember Me. 
Christopher Lynch, tenor, with 
orchestra. Maximilian Pilzer, con- 
ductor. Victor 10-1276. I — 10" 
record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Marshall. I Hear You 
Calling Me. Quistopher Lynch, tenor, 
witli orchestra. Maximilian Pilzer, con- 
ductor. 

BALL, ERNEST (1878-1927) 

Mother Machree. Christopher 
Lynch, tenor, with orchestra. 
Maximilian Pilzer, conductor. 
Victor 10-1279. I — 10" record. 
75 cents. 
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Reverse side: MacMurrough, Dermot. 
Macushla. (Christopher Lynch, tenor, 
with orchestra. Maximilian Pilzer, con- 
ductor. 

See also: Farrell. Irish Songs. 
Melton. Irish Songs. 

BALOGH, ERNO — pianist 

See: Bach. Litde Preludes. 

Bach. Three-Part Inven- 
tions. 

Beethoven. Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 13. 

Lecuona. a Lecuona Reci- 
tal. 

BALSAM, ARTUR— pianist 

See: Bartok. Sonata for Violin 
and Piano. 

Debussy. Sonata for ’Cello 
and Piano. 

Grieg. Sonata in A minor. 

BARBER, SAMUEL (1910- ) 

Capricorn Concerto. Julius 
Baker, flutist, Mitchell Miller, 
oboist, Harry Freistadt, trum- 
peter, and Saidenberg Little Sym- 
phony. Daniel Saidenberg, con- 
ductor. Concert Hall Society 
A-4, Ltd. ed. 2 — 12" records. 
Available by subscription only. 

BARTOK, BE'U (1881-1945) 

Concerto No. 3 for Piano and 
Orchestra. Gyorgy S''ndor and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor. Co- 
lumbia M-MM-674. 3 — 12" rec- 
ords. $4.00. 

(Doncerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra. Yehudi Menuhin, and 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 
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Antal Dorati, conductor. Victor 
M-DM- 1120. 5 — I z" records. 
$5.85. 

Four Rumanian Dances. See 
below. 

Sonata for Violin and Piano. 
Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist, 
and Artur Balsam, pianist. Con- 
cert Hall Society A A. (Spon- 
sored by League of Composers). 
3 — 12" records. $6.85. ($5.00 to 
League members.) 

On sixth side: Bartdk. Four Ruma- 
nian Dances. Tossy Spivakovsky, vio- 
linist, and Artur Balsam, pianist. 

String Quartet No. 4. Guilet 
String Quartet. Concert Hall 
Society. A-8. Ltd. ed. 3 — 12" 
records. Available by subscrip- 
tion only. 

BAUMAN, MORDECAI— baritone 

Songs of American Sailormen. 
Musicraft 75. 4 — lo" records. 
53 - 75 - 

Contents: Rio Grande; Home Dearie, 
Home; The Constitution and Gucr- 
riere; Whiskey Johnny; Haul Away, 
Joe; Shenandoah; A-Rovin’; The 
Drunken Sailor; Blow the Man Down; 
Can’t You Dance the Polka; Galluping 
Randy, Dandy, O. 

BBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
See: Sibfxius. Karelia Suite. 

BEECHAM, SIR THOMAS--conductor 

See: Beethoven. Symphony No. 
4 in B-flat major. 
Handel. Great Elopement. 
Mendelssohn. Symphony 
No. 5 in D minor. 
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Mozart. Overture to La 
Qemenza di Tito. 
Sibelius. Karelia Suite. 
Tchaikovsky. Eugene 
Onegin. Polonaise. 

BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN (1770-1827) 

Beethoven for Young People. 
Septet in E major, Op. 20. En- 
semble conducted by Jascha 
Zayde. Richard Janaver, narra- 
tor. Horizon “Wonderland of 
Music” Album i. 3 — 10" rec- 
ords. I5.00. Available by mail 
order only. 

On sixth side: Beethoven. Rondo, Op. 
49, No. 2. Ruth Geiger, pianist. 

Beethoven: His Story and His 
Music. Floyd Mack, narrator, 
and Vox Symphony Orchestra. 
Max Goberman, conductor. 
Script and music selections by 
Joseph Machlis. Vox 260. 3 — 10" 
records. $3.74. 

Chorus of Dervishes. See: 
Rica. Encores. 

Grand Fugue (Grosse Fuge), 
9 .P-. 133. The Kroll Quartet. 
Musicraft 73. 2 — 12" records. 
$2.85. 

Irish Songs. Richard Dyer-Ben- 
net, tenor, with trio: Ignace 
Strassfogel, pianist, Stefan Fren- 
kel, violinist, Jascha Bernstein, 
’cellist. Concert Hall Society 
AG. 3 — 10" records. J4.50. 

Contents: The Pulse of an Irishman; 
Once More I Hail Thee; Return to 
Ulster; Oh! Who, My Dear Dermot, 
The Morning Air Plays on My Face; 
Morning a Cruel Turmoiler Is. 


Polonaise in C Major, Op. 89. 
Edward Kilenyi, pianist. Colum- 
bia 71968-D. I — 12" record. 
$1.00. 

Reverse side: Mendelssohn, Felix. 
Scherzo a capriccio in F-sharp minor. 
Edward Kilenyi, pianist. 

Quintet in C Major (‘‘Storm”). 
Budapest String Quartet with 
Milton Karims, violist. Columbia 
M-MM-62 3 . 4 — 1 2" records. 

$4.85. 

Scottish Songs. Richard Dyer- 
Bennet, tenor, with trio: Ignace 
Strassfogel, pianist, Stefan 
Frenkel, violinist, Jascha Bern- 
stein, ’cellist. Concert Hall So- 
ciety A-9. 4 — 12" records. Avail- 
able by subscription only. 

Contents: Faithful Johnnie; Oh, Sweet 
Were the House; Oh, How Can I Be 
Blithe and Glad; The Lovely Lass of 
Inverness; Could This Old World 
Have Been Contriv’d; Sunset; Again 
My Lyre; On the Massacre of Glen- 
coe; The British Light Dragoons; O 
Mary, at Thy Window Be; Bonny 
Laddie, Highland Laddie. 

Sonata in C Minor, Op. 13 

(“Pathetique”). Emo Balogh, 
pianist. Vox 611 . 2 — 12" records. 
$2.85. 

Sonata in C Minor, Op. 13 

(“Pathetique”). Adagio Canta- 
bile. Oscar Levant, pianist. Co- 
lumbia 17403-D. i — 10" record. 
75 cents. 

Sonata in C Minor, Op. 13 

(“Pathetique”). Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist. Victor M-DM- 

1102. 2 — 12" records. $2.85. 
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Sonata in C Minor, Op. 13 
( Pathetique ). Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. Columbia M-MM-648. 3 
— 12" records. $3.85. 

Sonata in C-sharp Minor, Op. 
27, No. 2 (“Moonlight”). Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, pianist. Victor 
M-DM-i 1 1 5. 2 — 1 z" records. 
$2.8 J. 

Sonata in C-sharp Minor, Op. 
27, No. 2 (“Moonlight”). Oscar 
Levant, pianist. Columbia X- 
MX-273. 2 — 12" records. $2.85. 

On fovirth side: Beethoven. Allegretto 
from Sonata in D minor. Op. 31, No. 
2 (“Tempest”). 

Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 
2. Allegretto. See above. 

Symphony No. 4 in B-Flat Ma- 
jor. London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
conductor. Victor M-DM-1081. 

4 — 12" records. $4.85. 

Symphony No. 6 in F Major 
(“Pastorale”). The Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Bruno Walter, con- 
ductor. Columbia M-MM-631. 

5 — 12" records. $5.85. 

Theme and Variations in F 
Major, Op. 34. Leonard Shure, 
pianist. Vox 602. 2 — 12" records. 
$ 3 - 35 . 

Variations on a Theme by 
Mozart. Lois Wann and Ferdi- 
nand Prior, oboists, and Engle- 
bert Brenner, English horn. Mu- 
sicraft 34. 2 — 10" records. f2.oo. 
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BELLINI, VINCENZO (1801-1835) 

La Sonnambula. Ah, non credea 
mirarti. See: Sayao. Celebrated 
Operatic Arias. 

Norma. Casta Diva. Zinka Mila- 
nov, soprano, with RCIA Victor 
Orchestra. Frieder Weissmann, 
conductor. Victor 11-9293. i — 
12" record. {1.00. 

Reverse side: PonchielU, Amilcare. La 
Gioconda. Suicidio! Zinka Milanov, 
soprano, with RCA Victor Orchestra 
Frieder Weissmann, conductor, 

BENJAMIN, ARTHUR (1893- ) 

Elegy, Waltz, and Toccata. 
William Primrose, violist. Vladi- 
mir Sokoloff, at the piano. Vic- 
tor M-DM-1061. 4 — 12" records. 
$4.85. 

On sides j to 8: Harris, Roy. Solilo- 
quy and Dance. William Primrose, 
violist. Johana Harris, at the piano. 

Jamaican Rumba. Nilo Mencn- 
dez, pianist. Co-Art 5062. i — 10" 
record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Rimsky-Korsakov, Ni- 
kolai (arr. Menendez). Capriccio £s- 
pagnol. Nilo Menendez, pianist. 

BENNETT, ROBERT RUSSELL (1894- ) 

Hexapoda — ^Five Studies in Jrr- 
TEROPTERA. Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist. Emanuel Bay, at the piano. 
Decca A-454. 2 — lo" records. 
$2.00. 

BEREZOWSKY, NICOUI-conductor 

See: Kipnis. Russian Operatic 
Arias. 
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BERGMAN, INGRID— narrator 

See: Young. Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. 

BERNSTEIN, LEONARD (1918- ) 

Music from the Ballet “Fancy 
Free.” Galop, Waltz, Danzon. 
Boston Pops Orchestra. Arthur 
Fiedler, conductor. Victor ii- 
9386. I — 12" record. $1.00. 

BERNSTEIN, LEONARD-conductor 

See: Blitzstein. Symphony, 
The Airborne. 

BIGGS, E. POWER— organist 

See: DuPRi. Variations on a 
Noel. 

Piston. Prelude and Alle- 
gro. 

BIGOT, EUGENE— conductor 

See: Bach. Concerto in D mi- 
nor, for Piano and Or- 
chestra. 

BINDER, JOSEPH-cantor 

Sabbath Prayers. Cantor Joseph 
Binder and chorus. Disc 901. 2 — 
12" records. $3.36. 

Contents: Sholcm Aicichem, Borochu, 
Shcma Yisroel, Mi Chomocho, 
Vshomru, Kiddush for Sabbath, Hinei 
Ada Tov. 

BIZET, GEORGES (1838-1875) 

Carmen Excerpts. Licia Alba- 
nese, Thelma Votipka, sopranos; 
Lucielle Browning, Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-sopranos; An- 
thony Amato, Ram6n Vinay, 
tenors; George Cchanovsky, 
Robert Merrill, baritones; wi± 
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RCA Victor Chorale and Or- 
chestra. Erich Leinsdorf, con- 
ductor. Robert Shaw, choral di- 
rector. Victor M-DM-1078. 6 — 
12" records. $7.00, 

(Darmen. Habanera. Jeanne Ger- 
ville-Reache, contralto. (Re- 
corded Dec. 9, 1910.) Victor 
Heritage Series 15-1008. i — 12" 
record. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Masse, Felix Marie. 
Paul and Virginia. Chanson du tigre. 
Jeanne Gerville-Rdache, contralto. 
(Recorded May 5, 1911.) 

Carmen. Habanera. See: Wag- 
ner and others. Treasury of 
Grand Opera. 

Carmen. Seguidilla, and Duet 
from Act I. See: Pons and others. 
A Night at Carnegie Hall. 

(Harmen. Toreador Song. See: 
Leoncavallo and others. Opera 
Favorites. 

Carmen Fantasie. (Arr. Franz 
Waxman.) Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist, and RCA Victor Orches- 
tra. Donald Voorhecs, conduc- 
tor. Victor 11-9422. I — 12" 
record. $1.00. 

Carmen Fantasie. (Arr. Franz 
Waxman.) Sec: Stern. Violin 
Selections from “Humoresque.” 

BJOERLING, JUSSI— tenor 

See: Leoncavallo. Pagliacci, 
Vesti la giubba. 

BUNCARD, JACQUELINE— pianist 

See: Ravel. Piano Concerto for 
Left Hand Alone. 
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BLITZSTEIN, MARC (1905- ) 

Dusty Sun. See below. 

Symphony, The Airborne. New 
York City Symphony Orchestra. 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor. 
RCA Victor Chorale. Robert 
Shaw, narrator and choral direc- 
tor. Soloists: Charles Holland, 
tenor, and Walter Scheff, bari- 
tone. Victor M-DM-1U7. 7 — 
12" records. $8.00. 

On fourteenth side: Blitzstein. Dusty 
Sun. Walter Scheff, baritone. Leon- 
ard Bernstein, at the piano. 

BOCCHERINI, LUIGI (1743-1805) 

Sonata No. 2 in C Major for 
’Cello and Piano. Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, ’cellist, and Valentin 
Pavlovsky, pianist. Columbia 
71785-D. I — 12" record. $1.00. 

BODKY, ERWIN— pianist 

See: ICauder. Sonata for English 
Horn and Piano. 

BOIELDIEU, FRANCOIS-ADRIEN (1775- 
1834) 

La Dame Blanche. Overture. 
Boston Pops Orchestra. Arthur 
Fiedler, conductor. Victor ii- 
9569. I— 12" record. }i.oo. 

BOITO, ARRIGO (1842-1918) 

Mefistofele. Peasant Waltz. 
See: Verdi and others. Fa milia r 
Waltzes from Favorite Operas. 

BONINSEGNA, CELESTINA-^oprano 
See: Verdi. Aida. O cieli azzuri. 
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BORENZSTEIN, PINCAS-cantor 

Hebrew Cantoruls. Stinson 
S-609. 3 — lo" records. $3.00. 

Contents: Veyishlach Brocho; Yisroel 
Betach; Boruch Atah; Hinnimucho; 
Hashkivenu. 

BORI, LUCREZIA — soprano 

See: Verdi. Traviata. Parigi o 
cara. 

BORODIN, ALEXANDER (1833-1887) 

On the Steppes of Central 
Asia. London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Constant Lambert, con- 
ductor. Columbia 71956. i — 12" 
record, f i.oo. 

Prince Igor. Prince Galitsky’s 
Air. See: Kipnis. Russian Oper- 
atic Arias. 

BOROVSKY, ALEXANDER— pianist 

See: Bach. Concerto in D minor 
for Piano and Orchestra. 

Bach. English Suite No. 3 
in G minor. 

Bach. Toccata and Fugue 
in C major for Organ. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA 

See: Bernstein. Music from the 
Ballet “Fancy Free.” 

Boieldieu. La Dame 
Blanche. Overture. 

Chopin. Sylphides. 

Massenet. Le Cid. Ballet 
Suite. 

SiNiCAGLiA. Danza Piemon- 
tesc in A major. 

SuppA Beautiful Galatea. 
Overture. 

Suppf:. Fatinitza. Overture. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

See: Bach. Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 2 in F major. 
Copland. A Lincoln Por- 
trait. 

KHATCHATtraiAN. Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra. 
Mozart. Symphony No. 26 
" in E-flat major, K. 184. 
Piston. Prelude and Alle- 
gro. 

Prokofiev. Symphony No. 
5 - 

Sousa. Semper Fidelis. 
Tchaikovsky. Symphony 
No. 5 in E minor. 

BOWLES, PAUL (1911- ) 

Night vrirHouT Sleep. Romolo 
de Spirito, tenor. Carrington 
Welch, at the piano. Disc 730. 
3 — 10" records. I3.74. 

Contents: Night without Sleep; Song 
for My Sister; When Rain or Love 
Began; Sailor’s Song; You Can’t Trust 
in Love; You’re Right, the Day Ain’t 
Mine; Think of All the Hairdressing; 
They Cannot Stop Death. 

Sonata for Two Pianos. Arthur 
Gold and Robert Fizdale, duo- 
pianists. Concert Hall Society 
A-5. 2 — 10" records. Available 
by subscription only. 

BOWLES, PAUL, and others 

Fifteen Contemporary Ameri- 
can Songs. William Hesse, tenor. 
Robert Fizdale, at the piano. 
Hargail HN-709. 3 — 10" rec- 
ords. $4.50. 

(Contents: Tlirce Pastoral Songs, Four 
Spanish Songs, Three, by Paul Bowles; 
In die Passing of a Sigh, by Walter 
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Hendl; The Rose Family, and Dust of 
Snow, by Elliott Carter; Three Doves, 
and Three Epitaphs, by Theodore 
Chanler. 

BRAHMS, JOHANNES (1833-1897) 

Chorale Prelude No. 8. See: 
Schumann. Symphony No. i 
in B-flat major. 

Choral Preludes. See below: 
Sonata in C major Op. i. 

(Concerto No. i in D Minor for 
Piano and Orchestra. Rudolph 
Serkin and Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Fritz Reiner, 
conductor. Columbia M-MM- 
652. 6 — 12" records. $6.85. 

Cradle Song. Helen Traubel, 
soprano, with orchestra. Charles 
O’Connell, conductor. Columbia 
71872-D. I — 12" record. $i.oo. 

Reverse side: Frascr-Sinion. When 
We Were Very Young. Vespers. 
Helen Traubel, soprano. 

Liebeslieder Walzer. Florence 
Vickland, soprano, Evelyn Mac- 
Gregor, contralto, William Hain 
tenor. Crane Ciilder, basso, with 
Grace Castagnetta and Milton 
Kaye, pianists. Musicraft 14. 3 — 
12" records. $3.30. 

Liebeslieder Walzer. Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia NemenofF, 
duo-pianists, with RCA Victor 
Chorale. Robert Shaw, conduc- 
tor. Victor M-DM-1076. 3 — 12" 
records. $3.85. 

Sonata in C Major, Op. i. Ray 
Lev, pianist. Concert Hall So- 
ciety A-7. 4 — 12" records. Avail- 
able by subscription only. 
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On eighth side: Brahms. Two Choral 
Preludes, Op. i2z. Ray Lev, pianist. 

Sonata in E-flat Major, Op. 
120, No. 2. Benny Goodman, 
clarinetist, and Nadia Reisen- 
berg, pianist. Columbia M-MM- 
629. 3 — 12" records. $3.85. 

Sonata in F Minor, Op. 120, 
No. I. William Primrose, violist, 
and William Kapell, pianist. Vic- 
tor M-DM-i 106. 3 — 1 2" records. 
$3.85. 

Symphony No. i in C Minor. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor. Columbia 
M-MM-d2i. 5 — 12" records. 
J5-8S- 

Symphony No. 2 in D Major. 
San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. Pierre Monteux, con- 
ductor. Victor M-DM-1065. 4 — 
12" records. $4.85. 

Symphony No. 3 in F Major. 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Columbia 
M-MM-642. 4 — 12" records. 

$4.85. 

Waltzes, Op. 39, Vitya Vron- 
sky and Victor Babin, duo-pian- 
ists. Columbia 17407-D. i — to" 
record. 75 cents. 

BRAILOWSKY, ALEXANDER— pianist 

See; Liszt. Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2. 

Ravel. Ondine. 

BRANT, HENRY (1913- ) 

Kitchen Music. Ensemble con- 
ducted by Henry Brant. Young 
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People’s Record Club 319. (Ele- 
mentary school age.) i — 10" 
record. Available by subscription 
only. 

Penny Whistle. Performed on 
a whistle by Henry Brant. Young 
People’s Record Club 319. (Ele- 
mentary school age.) i — 10" 
record. $1.49. 

BREISACH, PAUU-conductor 

See: Wagner and others. Treas- 
ury of Grand Opera. 
Wagner. Meistersinger. 
Two Monologues 

BRENNER, ENGLEBERT— English horn 

See: Beethoven. Variations on 
a Theme by Mozart. 

BRICEi CAROL-”H:ontrdlto 
See: Falla. El Amor Brujo. 

BROEKMAN, DAYID-conductor 

See: Carnegie Pops Orchestra. 
Arkansas Traveler. 
Melton. Irish Songs. 

BROWNING, LUCIELLE— mezzo-soprano 

See: Bizet. Carmen Excerpts. 
Puccini. Highlights from 
“Madama Butterfly.” 

BRUNELLI, LOUIS 

The Unsucci'SSFul Elf. Paul 
Wing, narrator, with orchc.stra, 
Joseph Lc Maire, conductor. 
Victor Y-320. 2 — 10" records. 
$145. 
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BUCKY, FRIDA SARSEN 

Hear the Wind ' Whispering. 
Marian Anderson, contralto. 
Franz Rupp at the piano. Victor 
io-i2(So. I — lo" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Scott, Cyril. Lullaby. 
Marian Anderson, contralto. Franz 
Rupp, at the piano. 

BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 

See: Beethoven. Quintet in C 
major. 

Haydn. Quartet in G mi- 
nor, Op. 74, No. 3. 

Mozart. Quartet in E-flat 
major, for piano and 
strings, K. 493. 

BUSCH, ADOLF — conductor 

See: Bach. Concerto No. i in D 
minor for Piano and Or- 
chestra. 

BUSCH CHAMBER PUYERS 

See: Bach. Concerto No. i in D 
minor for Piano and Or- 
chestra. 

BUTLER, LOIS— soprano 

See: Herbert. Songs by Victor 
Herbert. 

BUXTEHUDE, DIETRICH (1637-1707) 

Organ Music. Carl Weinrich, 
organist. Musicraft 40. 4—12", 
records. $4.50. 

Contents: Toccata in F major; Cho- 
rale Preludes; Magnificat primi tono, 
parts I and 2; Chorale Fantasy, Wie 
schdn leuchtet; Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor. 
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CACCINI, GIULIO (1546-1618) 

Amarilli. See: De Luca; Italian 
Art Songs. 

CAGE, JOHN (1912- ) and HOVHA- 
NESS, ALAN (1911- ) 

Modern Piano Music. Alan Ho- 
vhaness and Maro Ajemian, pian- 
ists. Disc 675. 2 — 12" records. 
f3-85- 

Contents: Mihr; Amores, I and IV 
(for prepared piano); Invocations to 
Vahakn, IV and V. 

CAILLIET, LUCIEN (1891- ) 

Variations on Pop Goes the 
Weasel. Carnegie Pops Orches- 
tra. Charles O’Connell, conduc- 
tor. Columbia 4368-M. i — 10" 
record. 75 cents. 

CALDARA, ANTONIO (1670-1736) 

Selve Amiche. See: De Luca. 
Italian Art Songs. 

CALDER, CRANE — basso 

See: Brahms. Liebeslieder Wal- 
zer. 

CARNEGIE POPS ORCHESTRA 

Arkansas Traveler (Old Fid- 
dler’s Breakdown). Arr. Guion 
and Schmid. David Broekman, 
conductor. Columbia 71957-D. 
I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Sousa, John Philip. Sem- 
per Fidclis. Waldteufel, Emil. Skaters’ 
Waltz. Carnegie Pops Orchestra. Da- 
vid Brockman, conductor. 

See also: Cailliet. Variations on 
Pop Goes the Weasel. 
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CARTER, ELLIOTT (1908- ) 

See: Bowles and others. Fifteen 
Contemporary American 
Songs. 

CARUSO, ENRICO— tenor 

See: Hal^vy. La Juive. Rachel, 
quand du seigneur. 

CASADESUS, GABY— pianist 

French Puno Music. Vox 163. 
4 — 10" records. $4.75. 

Contents; Musette en rondeau, and Le 
rappel des oiseux, by Rameau; Les bar- 
ncades myst^rieuses, and Le carillon 
de Cythere, by Couperin; Deuxiemc 
Impromptu, F minor, by Faure; Pre- 
lude and menuet sur Ic nom de 
Haydn, by Ravel, Idylle, by Chabrier; 
Troisi^me Gnossienne, by Satie. 

See also: Debussy. Pour le Pi- 
ano. 

CASADESUS, GABY and ROBERT— duo 
pianists 

See: Milhaud. Bal martiniquais. 

CASADESUS, ROBERT— pianist 
See: Debussy. Preludes, Book IL 

CASTAGNETTA, GRACE— pianist 

See: Brahms. Liebeslleder Wal- 
zer. 

CATHEDRALISTS 

Catholic Hymns. George Dil- 
worth, director. Pilotone 129. 
4 — lo" records. $4.50. 

Contents: Veni Jesu Amor Mi; O 
Sanctissima; O Filii et Filiae; O Lord, 
I Am Not Worthy; Holy God, We 
Praise Thy Name; Immaculate Mary; 
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Mother, Dear, Oh Pray for Me; Jesu 
Bambino. 

CEHANOYSKY, GEORGE— baritone 
See: Bizet. Carmen Excerpts. 

CHABRIER, ALEXIS EMMANUEL (1841- 
1894) 

Idylle. See: Casadesus, Gaby. 
French Piano Music. 

CHANLER, THEODORE (1902- ) 

See: Bowles and others. Fifteen 
Contemporary American 
Songs. 

CHERKASSKY, SHURA— pianist 

Piano Music of Russian Mas- 
ters. Vox. 165. 4 — 10" records. 

f475- 

Contents: Tarantella in A minor, by 
Glinka; Christmas Tree, by Rcbikov; 
Prelude in C-sharp minor, and Prel- 
ude in D major, by Shostakovich; 
Toccata, by Khachaturian; Autumn 
Song (October), by Tchaikovsky; 
Suggestion Diabolique, by Prokofiev; 
Music Box, by Liadov; Fairy Talc in 
E minor, by Mcdtncr; Prelude for the 
Left Hand Alone, by Scriabin. 

CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

See: FAURf:. Sicilienne. 

CHOPIN, FREDERIC (1810-1849) 

Berceuse in D-flat Major, Op. 
57. See below: Concerto No. 2 in 
F minor for Piano and Orchestra. 

Chopin Co-Art Folder. John 
Crown, pianist. Co-Art F-i. 
2 — lo" records. $1.75. 

Contents: Walr/. in C-sharp minor, 
Op. 64, No. 2; Etude in E major, Op. 
10, No. 3; Etude in C minor, Op. 
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lo, No. 12 (“Revolutionary”); Waltz 
in A-flat major, Op. 69, No. i 
(“L’Adieu”). 

Chopin: His story in music. 
Vox Symphony Orchestra. Max 
Goberman, conductor. Milton 
Kaye, pianist. Arnold Moss, nar- 
rator. Vox 252. 3 — 10" records. 
$3.74. 

Chopin Piano Music. Earl Wild, 
pianist. Majestic MZ-2. 3 — 10" 
records. 

( Contents: Prelude in D minor; 2 
Waltzes; 4 Etudes. 

Chopin Recital. Jakob Gimpel, 
pianist. Vox 604. 4 — 10" records. 
J3-74- 

Contents: Fantaisie-Impromptu in C- 
sharp minor, Op. 66, No. 4; Nocturne 
in E-flat major. Op. 9, No. 2; Waltz 
in C-sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2; 
Polonaise in A-flat major. Op. 53, 
No. 6; Etude in C minor. Op. ro. No. 
12 (“Revolutionary”); Mazurka in B- 
flat minor. Op. 24, No. 4. 

Concerto No. 2 in F Minor for. 
Piano and Orchestra. Artur 
Rubinstein and the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra. William Stein- 
berg, conductor. Victor M-DM- 
1012. 4 — 12" records. $4.85. 

On eighth side: Chopin. Berceuse in 
D-flat major, Op. 57. Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist. 

Etude in D-flat Major, Op. 25, 
No. 8. See: Ricci. Encores. 

Etude in E-flat Major, Op. io, 
No. u. See: Lhevinne, Memo- 
rial Album of Piano Favorites. 

Etude in F Major, Op. 10, No. 
8. See: Gimpel. Etudes. 


Etude in G-flat Major, Op. 10, 
No. 5 (“Black Key”) and 
Etude in C Minor, Op. 10, No. 
12 (“Revolutionary”). Oscar 
Levant, pianist. Columbia 71890. 

I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Lecuona, Ernesto. Ma- 
laguena. Poulenc, Francis. Pastourclle. 
Oscar Levant, pianist. 

Etude in G-flat Major, Op. 25, 
No. 9. See: Lhevinne. Memorial 
Album of Piano Favorites. 

Fantaisie-Impromptu. John 
Crown, pianist. Co-Art 5042. 
I — 10" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side. Chopin. Waltz in D- 
flat major, and Prelude in A major. 
John Crown, pianist. 

Impromptu in G-flat Major, 
Op. 51. See: Rachmaninoff. 
Concerto No. 2 in C minor for 
Piano and Orchestra. 

Introduction and Polonaise 
Brilliante in C Major, Op. 3. 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist. Val- 
entin Pavlovsky, at the piano. 
Columbia 71889-D. i — 12" rec- 
ord. $1.00. 

Nocturne in B Major, Op. 9, 
No. 3. See: Lhevinne. Memorial 
Album of Piano Favorites. 

Nocturne in E Minor, Op. 72. 
(Arr. Auer). Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist. Emanuel Bay, at the piano. 
Victor n-9573. I — 12" record. 
$1.00. 

Reverse side: Sarasate, Pablo de. Ro- 
manza Andalusa. Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist. Emanuel Bay, at the piano. 
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Oscar Levant Plays Chopin. 
Oscar Levant, pianist. Columbia 
M-649. 4 — 12" records. $4.85. 

Contents: Etude in E major, Op. 10, 
No. 3; Etude in C-sharo minor, Op. 
10, No. 4; Etude in G-nat major. Op. 
10, No. 5, ('‘Black Key”); Etude in C 
minor, Op. 10, No. 12 (“Revolution- 
ary”); Nocturne in E-flat major. Op. 
9, No. 2; Nocturne in F-shaip major. 
Op. 15, No. 2; Waltz in C-sharp mi- 
nor, Op. 64, No. 2; Waltz in G-flat 
major, Op. 70, No. i; Berceuse in D- 
flat major. Op. 57; Polonaise in A 
major, Op. 40, No. i (“Military”). 

PuNO Music of Chopin. Maryla 
Jonas, pianist. Columbia M-626. 
3 — 12" records. $3.85; 

Contents: Mazurkas No. 49 in F mi- 
nor, No. 19 in B minor. No. 43 in G 
minor; Nocturnes No. 19 in E minor. 
No. 20 in C-sharp minor; Waltzes No. 
13 in D-flat major. No. ii in G-flat 
major; Polonaise No. 9 in B-flat major. 

Polonaise in A-flat Major, 
Op. 53. John Crown, pianist. Co- 
Art 5041. I — 10" record. 75 
cents. 

Reverse side: Debussy, Claude Achille. 
Clair de Lune. John Crown, pianist. 

Polonaise in A-flat Major, 
Op. 53. First Piano Quartet. Vic- 
tor 46-0005. I — 10" record. 75 
cents. 

Sonata in B-flat Minor, Op. 
35. Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 
Victor M-DM-io 82. 3 — 12" rec- 
ords. $3.85. 

Sylphides (trans. Anderson and 
Bodge). Boston Pops Orchestra. 
Arthur 'Fiedler, conductor. Vic- 
tor M-DM-i 1 19. 3 — 1 2" records. 
$ 3 - 85 - 
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Waltzes. Jacques Abram, pian- 
ist. Musicraft M-76. 3 — iz" rec- 
ords. $3.8'5. 

Contents: Waltzes in A-flat major, 
Op. 34, No. i; A-flat major. Op. 64. 
No. 3; D-flat major, Op. 64, No. i; 
A minor. Op. 34, No. 2; F major. Op. 
34, No. 3; C-sharp minor. Op. 64, No. 
2. 

Waltz in C-sharp Minor, Op. 
64, No. 2. Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist. Victor 11-95 19. ' — *2" 
record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Mendelssohn, Felic. 
Elegy, Op. 85, No. 4, and Spring 
Song, Op. 62, No. 6. Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist. 

Waltc in C-sharp Minor, Op. 
64, No. 2. Sec: Tiierrien. Piano 
Moods. 

Waltz in D-flat Major, Op. 
64, No. I (“Minute”). Sec: Al- 
PF.RT. At the Piano Keyboard 
with Pauline Alpert. 

Waltz in D-flat Major, Op. 
'<54, No. I (“Minute”) and Prel- 
tJDE IN A Major. John Crown, 
pianist. Co-Art 5042. i — 10" rec- 
ord. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Chopin. Fantaisie-Im- 
promptu. John Crown, pianist. 

CIMARA, PIETRO— conductor 

See: De Luca. Italian Art Songs. 
Pons and others. A Night 
at Carnegie Hall. 

CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA ORCHES- 
TRA 

See: Liszt. Licbcstrauin. 

Rimsky-Korsakov. Capric- 
cio F-spagnol. 
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Verdi and others. Familiar 
Waltzes from Favorite 
Operas. 

CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

See: Delius. Walk to the Para- 
dise Gardens. 

CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA 

See: Rachmaninoff. Concerto 
No. 3 in D minor for Pi- 
ano and Orchestra. 

CLARIBEL [MRS. CHARLES BARNARD] 
(1830-1869) 

Come Back to Erin. See: Far- 
rell. Irish Songs. 

CLEVA, FAUSTO— conductor 

See: Debussy. Clair de Lune. 

Liszt. Liebestfaum. 

Pons and others. A Night at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Rimsky-Korsakov. (Z!apric- 
cio Espagiiol. 

Sayao. Celebrated Operatic 
Arias. 

Verdi and others. Familiar 
Waltzes from Favorite 
Operas. 

CLEVEUND ORCHESTRA 

Strauss Family. Cleveland Or- 
chestra. Erich Leinsdorf, con- 
ductor. Ciolumbia 12543-D. i — 
12" record. $1.00. 

Contents: Race Track and Galop, by 
Eduard Strauss (arr. Bodge); Thun- 
der and Lightning Polka, by Johann 
Strauss, Jr.; Peroetuum Mobile, by 
Johann Strauss, Jr.; Radetzky March, 
by Johann Strauss, Sr. 
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See also: Schumann. Symphony 
No, i in B-flat major. 

COLLEGIATE CHORALE 

Set Down, Servant (arr. Shaw). 
Collegiate Chorale. Robert Shaw, 
director. Victor 10-1277. i — 10" 
record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Soon-a Will Be Done 
(arr. Wxn. L. Dawson). Collegiate 
Chorale. Robert Shaw?, irector. 

Soon-a Will Be Done. See 
above. 

COLUMBIA CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
See: Farrell. Irish Songs. 

COLUMBIA STRING ORCHESTRA 

See: Wilder. The Music of 
. Alec Wilder. 

CONCERT HALL STRING SYMPHONY 

See: Schuman. Symphony for 
Strings. 

COPLAND, AARON (1900- ) 

A Lincoln Portrait. Kenneth 
Spencer, narrator, and Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, Artur Rodzinski, 
conductor. Columbia X-266. 2 — 
12" records. $2,85. 

A Lincoln Portrait. Melvyn 
Douglas, narrator, and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Kousscvitzky, conductor. .Vic- 
tor M-DM-1088. 2 — 12" records. 
$2,85. 

On fourth side: Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. Melvyn Douglas, speaker. 
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Our Town Suite, See below: 
Sonata for Piano. 

Sonata for Piano. Leo Smit, pi- 
anist. Concert Hall Society A-2. 
4 — 12" records. Available by 
subscription only. 

On sides 6 to 8: Copland. “Our 
Town” Suite, Leo Smit, pianist. 

CORDON, NORMAN— bass-baritone 

Oratorio Arias. Norman Cor- 
don, bass-baritone, and RCA 
Victor Orchestra, Sylvan Levin, 
conductor. Victor M-1094. 3 — 
1 2" records. $3.85. 

Contents: Why Do the Nations?, 
from the “Messiah,” by Handel; Now 
Heaven in Fullest Glory Shone, from 
“The Creation,” by Haydn; O God, 
Have Mercy Upon Me, from “St. 
Paul,” by Mendelssohn; Lord God of 
Abraham, and It Is Enough, from 
“Elijah,”, by Mendelssohn; Give Me 
Back My Lord, from “Passion ac- 
cording to St, Matthew,” by Bach. 

COUPERIN^ FRANCOIS (1668-1733) 

Les Barricades Mysterieuses. 
See: Casadesus, Gaby. French 
Piano Music. 

Les Barricades Mysterieuses. 
See: Kirkpatrick. Harpsichord 
Recital. 

Le Carillon de Cythere: Sec; 
Casadesus, Gaby. French Piano 
Music. 

Le Carillon de Cythere: Sec: 
Kirkpatrick. Harpsichord Re- 
cital. 

Les Vergers. See; Kirkpatrick. 
Harpsichord Recital. 
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Les Ombres. See: Kirkpatrick. 
Harpsichord Recital. 

COURBOIN, CHARLES M.— organist 

Organ Recital on the St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral Organ. Victor 
M-1091. 3 — 12" records. $3.85. 

Contents: Ave Verum, by Mozart- 
Courboin; Jesus, My Lord, from 
Catholic Church Hymnal (arr. Cour- 
boin); Holy Lord, Wc Praise Thy 
Name, from Catholic Church Hymnal 
(arr. Courboin), Ave Maria, by Arca- 
dclt-Courboin; Adoration, by Mc- 
Grath (based on Gregorian Ave 
Maria) ; Silent Night, by Gruber- 
Courboin; O Lord, I Am Not Worthy, 
from Catliolic Church Hymnal; Hail, 
Glorious St. Patrick, from Catholic 
Church Hymnal (arr. Courboin.) 

CRESTON, PAUL (1906- ) 

Tick Took Tale. (Story by 
Jules Werner). Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Paul Creston. Sonora. 
3 — 10 " records. 

CROOKS, RICHARD— tenor 

Sec: Schubert. Die Schonc Miil- 
Iciin. 

CROSS, MILTON — norrotor 

Sec: Dukas. The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice. 

Grieg. Peer Gynt and the 
Trolls. 

Prokofiev. Peter and the 
Wolf. 

Tchaikovsky. Nutcracker 
Suite. 

CROWN, JOHN — pianist 

See: Chopin. Chopin Co-Art 
Folder. 
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Chopin. F antaisie-Im- 
promptu. 

Chopin. Polonaise in A-flat 
major. 

Schumann. Eight Fantasies 
for Piano. 

DALUS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

See: Bartok. Concerto for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra. 
Glazunov. The Seasons. 

DAME, DONALD—tenor 

See: Leoncavallo and others. 
Opera Favorites. 

DARGOMIJSKY, ALEXANDER SERGEU 
VICH (1813-1869) 

Russalka. Miller’s Aria. See: 
Kipnis. Russian Operatic Arias. 

DAVIS, CHANDLER (1927- ) 

Song of Worlds Unseen. Bertha 
Melnik, pianist. Vanguard 2. i — 
10" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Morgenstem, Sam. Toc- 
cata Guatemala. Bcnha Melnik, pian- 
ist. 

DEBUSSY, CLAUDE (1862-1918) 

Clair de Lune. Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera Orchestra. Fausto 
Cleva, conductor. Decca 29217. 
I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Liszt, Franz. Liebes- 
traum. Cincinnati Summer Opera 
Orchestra. Fausto Cleva, conductor. 

Clair de Lune. John Crown, pi- 
anist. Co-Art 5041. I — 10" rec- 
ord. 75 cents. , 

Reverse side: Chopin, Frederic. Polo- 
naise in A-flat major. John Crown, 
pianist. 
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Dakse. See below: Pour le Pi- 
ano. 

£tude pour les Cinq Doigts 
d’apres Czerny. See: Gimpel. 
Etudes. 

£tude pour les Degres Chro- 
MATiQUES. See: Gimpel. Etudes. 

Golliwog’s Cake Walk. See: 
Therrien. Piano Moods. 

La Plus Que Lent (arr. 
Roques). Jascha Heifetz, violin- 
ist. Emanuel Bay, at the piano. 
Victor 1 1 -957 1. I — 12" record. 
$1.00. 

Reverse side: Schubert, Franz. Avc 
Maria (arr. Wilhelmj). Jascha Hei- 
fetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay, at the 
piano. 

Little Shepherd. See: Haines. 

Mellow Music. 

Maid with the Flaxen Hair. 
See: Francescatti. A Violin Re- 
cital. 

Maid with the Flaxen Hair. 
See: Haines. Mellow Music. 

Minstrels. See: Francescatti. 
A Violin Recital. 

Petite Suite. Minuet. See: De- 
bussy. Sonata for ’Cello and Pi- 
ano. 

Pour le Piano. Gaby Casadesus, 
pianist. Vox 617. 2 — 12" records. 
$2.85. 

On fourth side: Debussy. Danse. 
Gaby C^asadesus, pianist. 

Preludes, Book II. Robert Casa- 
desus, pianist. Columbia M-MM- 
644. 6 — 10" records. $5.25. , 
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Contents: Brouillards; Feuilles mortes; 
La puerta del vino; Les fees sont d’ex- 

2 uises danseuses; Bruy^cs; General 
,avine— eccentric; La t^rrasse des 
audiences^ an clair de lune; Ondine; 
Homage a S. Pickwick, Esq^ PP.M.- 
P.C.; Canope; Les tierces altem^es; 
Fenx d’artince. 

Sonata for ’Cello and Piano. 
Raya Garbousova, ’cellist. Artur 
Balsam, at the piano. Concert 
Hall Society A-io. 2 — 12" rec- 
ords. Available by subscription 
only. 

On fourth side: Debussy. Minuet from 
“Petite Suite.” Raya Garbousova, 
’cellist. Artur Balsam, at the piano. 

DEEP RIVER BOYS 

Spirituals and Jubilees (i). 
Pilotone 118. 4 — 10" records. 
$4.50. 

Contents: Get on Board, Litde Chil- 
dren; We Arc Walking in the Light; 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot; Go Down 
Moses; O Freedom; Honey, Honey, 
Honey; My Castle on the Nile; I’m 
Trampin’. 

Spirituals and Jubilees (2). 
Pilotone 119. 4 — 10" records. 
$4.50. 

Contents: Walk Together, Children; 
took Away into Heaven; Little David 
Play on Your Harp; Good News, the 
Chariot’s Cornin’; Ezekiel, Saw the 
Wheel; The Old Sheep Done Know 
the Road; Rise and Shine; All God’s 
Chillun Got Shoes. 

DEFAUW, DESIRE— conductor 
See: Faure. Sicilienne. 

DELIBES, LEO (1836-1891) 

Lakm^:. Bell Song. See: Pons and 
others. A Night at Carnegie Hall. 
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Les Filles de Cadiz. See: 
Powell. Songs by Jane Powell. 

Sylvia. Pizzicato Ballerina (arr. 
La Forge). See: Pons. Paris. 

DELIUS, FREDERICK (1862-1934) 

Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra. Albert Sammons with 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Malcolm Sargent, conductor. 
Columbia M-MM-672. 3 — 12" 
records. $4.00. 

Walk to the Paradise Gard- 
ens, from “A Village Romeo 
and Juliet.” Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Eugene Goos- 
sens, conductor. Victor 11 -9493. 

I — 12" record. $1,00. 

DE LOACHE, BENJAMIN— baritone 
See: Bach. Coffee Cantata. 

DE LUCA, GIUSEPPE— baritone 

Italian Art Songs. Giuseppe De 
Luca, baritone. Pietro Cimara, at . 
the piano. ^ Decca V- 1 . 3 — 1 2" 
records. $7.00, 

(Contents: Caro mio ben, by Giordani; 
Bella fanciulla, by Falconieri; Siciliana, 
by Pcrgolesi; Dolce madonna, anony- 
mous; Solve amichc, by Caldara; Pur 
dicesti, by Lotti; Amarilli, by Claccini; 
Recitativo ed Aria, by Pasquini. 

DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

See: Rimsky-Korsakov. Sche- 
herazade. 

DOHNAHYI, ERNST VON (1877- ) 

Suite in F-Siiarp Minor, Op. 19. 

Philharmonic Orchestra of Los 
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Angeles. Alfred Wallenstein, 
conductor. Decca DA-433. 3 — 
12" records. #3.85. 

DONALDSON, TED-<ietor 

See: Humperdinck. Hansel and 
Gretel. 

Glazunov. The Seasons. 

DORATI, ANTAL — conductor 

See: Bartok. Concerto for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra. 

DOUGUS, MELVYN— narrator 

See: COPIAND. A Lincoln Por- 
trait. 

DROZDOFF, VUDIMIR-pianist 

See: Scriabin. Sonata No. 4, Op. 
30. 

DUKAS, PAUL (1865-1935) 

The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 
(For Children). Milton Cross, 
narrator, with orchestra. Musi- 
craft 71. 2 — lo" records. $2.25. 

DUPRE, MARCEL (1886- } 

Variations on A Noel. E. Pow- 
er Biggs, organist. Victor u- 
9239. I — 12" record. $i.oo. 

DURBIN, DEANNA, and others. 

Christmastime. Deanna Durbin, 
with Charles Previn and orches- 
tra, male octet, and organ; Judy 
Garland, with David Rose and 
orchestra; Kenny Baker, with 
F,ddie Dunstedter at the organ. 
Decca A-448. 4 — lo" records. 
Sf3-75- 
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Contents: Silent Night; Adeste Fidcles 
(Deanna Durbin): The Birthday of a 
King, The Star of the East (Judy 
Garland). O, Little Town of Bethle- 
hem; It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear (Kennv Baker). Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing; O Holy Night; 
(Kenny Baker) . 

DUSHKIN, SAMUEL^vioiinist 

See: Stravinsky. Concerto for 
Violin in D major. 

DVORAK, ANTONIN (1841-1904) 

Concerto in B Minor for ’Cello 
.^ND Orchestra. Gregor Piati- 
gorsky and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor. Columbia M-MM-658, 
5 — 12" records. $5.85. 

Humoresqije. See: Alpert. At 
the Piano Keyboard with Pauline 
Alpert. 

Humoresque. See: Stern. Vio- 
lin Selections from “Humor- 
esque.” 

Symphony No. 5 in E Minor 
(“From the New World”). 
Largo (abridged). Sigmund 
Romberg and his Orchestra. Vic- 
tor 11-9223. i — 12" record. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Reverse side: Londonderry Air. Sig- 
mund Romberg and his Orchestra. 

DYER-BENNET, RICHARD— folk-singer 

Ballads by the Twentieth 
Century Minstrel. Stinson 364. 
3 — lo" records. $2.75. 

Love Songs. Disc 609. 3 — 10" 
records. $3.00. 



Contents; Two Maidens Went Milk- 
ing One Day; Westryn Wind; Blow 
the Candles Out; Brigg Fair; Vene- 
zuela; Going to Ballynure. 

See also: BeethovSn. Irish Songs. 
Beethoven. Scottish 
Songs. 

EDDY, NELSON— baritone 

Hymns We Love. Nelson Eddy 
singing all parts in four-part har- 
mony. Theodore Paxson, at the 
organ. Columbia M-646. 5 — lo" 
records. $4.50. 

Contents: Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart, 
by Messiter; Sun of My Soul, by 
Keble; Onward, Christian Soldiers, by 
Sullivan; Rock of Ages, by Hastings; 
Hark, Hark, My Soul, by Smart; 
Nearer My God to Thee, by Mason; 
Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand, 
by Dykes; Abide with Me, by Monk; 
Lead Kindly Light, by Dykes; Stand 
Up, Stand Up for Jesus, by Webb; 
Fhng Out the Banner, by ^Ikin; Now 
the Day Is Over, by Bamaby. 

ELMAN, MISCHAr-violinist 

See: Balakirev. Oh Come to 
Me. 

Grieg. Album Leaf. 

HubAy. Hejre Kati (Hun- 
garian Czardas Scenes). 
Schumann. Traumerei. 

ENGEL, LEHMAN (1910- ) 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Gene Kelly, narrator. Orchestra 
conducted by Lehman EngeL 
Columbia J-MJ-34. 2 — lo" rec- 
ords. $1.25. 

The Shoemaker and the Elves. 
Gene Kelly, narrator. Orchestra 
conducted by Lehman Engel. 
Columbia J-MJ-29. 11.25. 
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ENGEL, LEHMAN— conductor 

See: Thibaxilt. Roustabout 
Songs. 

FALCONIERI, ANDREA (d. 1656) 

Bella Fanciulla. See: De Luca. 

Italian Art Songs. 

FALLA, MANUEL DE (1876-1946) 

El Amor Brujo. Carol Brice, 
contralto, and Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Fritz Reiner, 
conductor. Columbia M-MM- 
633. 3 — 12" records. $4.00. 

El Amor Brujo. Nan Merriman, 
mezzo-soprano, and Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor. Vic- 
tor M-DM- 1089. 3 — 1 2" records. 

13.85. 

El Amor Brujo. Ritual Fire 
Dance. Nilo Menendez, pianist. 
Co-Art 5044. I — 10" record. 75 
cents. 

Reverse side: Lccuona, Ernesto. Mal- 
aguena. Nilo Menendez, pianist. 

El Amor Brujo. Ritual Fire 
Dance. See: Foldes. Spanish Sou- 
venirs. 

El Amor Brujo. Ritual Fire 
Dance. Sec: Sebasttan. Har- 
monica Classics. - 

FARRELL, EILEEN— soprano 

Irish Songs. Eileen Farrell, so- 
prano, and Columbia Concert 
Orchestra. Charles Lichter, con- 
ductor. Columbia M-662. 4 — 10" 
records. $3.75. 
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Contents: Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms, by Moore, 
The Minstrel Boy, by Moore; The 
Last Rose of Summer, by Moore; The 
Kerry Dance, by Molloy; Come Back 
to Erin, by Claribel; Killamey, by 
Balfe; Danny Boy, by Weatherly; 
The Rose of Tralee, by Glover. 

FAURE, GABRIEL (1845-1924) 

Deuxi^me Impromptu in F Mi- 
nor. See: Casadesus, Gaby. 
French Piano Music. 

SiciLiENNE, Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Desir6 Defauw, con- 
ductor. Victor 11-9^47. I — 12" 
record. $1.00. 

Reverse side; Stravinsky, Igor. Fire- 
works. Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
D6sire Defauw, conductor. 

Twelve Songs. Isabel French 
and Olympia di Napoli, sopra- 
nos. Paul Dogucrcau, at the pi- 
ano. Technichord T-7. 6 — 12" 
recordings. $7.00. 

Contents: Lydia, Lc plus doux che- 
min, Mandoline, Spleen, Aurore, Ar- 
pege. Prison, Nell Diane, Selene, Dan- 
seusc, Soir, Lamics. 

FEIBEL, FRED — organist 

See: Mendelssohn, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Wedding 
March. 

FENDLER, EDVARD— conductor 

See: Mozart. Minuets, K. 176. 

' Mozart. Salzburg Sere- 
nades. 

Mozart. Symphony No. 20 
in D major, K. 133. 
Purcell. Abdclazcr Suite. 


FERRARI, GUSTAVE (1872- ) 

Le Lazzarone, and Le Flibus- 
tier by Alexandre Georges. Pol 
Plangon, basso, with piano. (Re- 
corded Feb. 20, 1905.) Victor 
Heritage Series 15-1007. i — 12" 
record. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Mozart, Wolfgang Ama- 
deus. The Magic Flute. O Isis! Pol 
Plan9on, basso, with piano. (Recorded 
Jan. 24, 1905.) 

FERRER, JOSE — norrator 

See: Mozart. His Story and His 
Music. 

Schubert. His Story and 
His Music. 

FIEDLER, ARTHUR-<onductor 

See: Bernstein. Music from the 
Ballet “Fancy Free.” 

Boieldieu. La Dame 
Blanche. Overture. 

Chopin. Sylphidcs. 

Massenet. Le Qd. Ballet 
Suite. 

SiNiGAGLiA. Danza Piemon- 
tese in A major. 

Supp 6 . Beautiful Galatea. 
Overture. 

SuppE. Fatinitza. Over- 
ture. 

* 

FIRST PIANO QUARTET 

See: Chopin, Polonaise in A-flat 
major, Op. 53. 

FIZDALE, ROBERT, and GOLD, ARTHUR 
— duo-pianists 

See: Bowles. Sonata for Two 
Pianos. 
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FOLDES, ANDOR— pianist 

Spanish Souvenirs. Continental 
34. 3 — 10" records. $3.00. 

Contents: Ritual Fire Dance, by Falla; 
Seguidillas, and Sevilla, by Albeniz; 
Tango, by Albeniz (arr. Godowsky); 
Playera, and Jota, by Granados. 

FOSS/ LUKAS-— pianist 

See: Bach. Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 5 in D major. 
Milhaud. Cinq Chansons. 

FRANCESCATTI, ZINO— violinisl 

A Violin Recital. Max Lanner, 
at the piano. Columbia M-660. 
3 — 10'^ records. $3.25. 

Contents: Vitiations on a Theme of 
Corelli, ^ Tanini; Polka from ‘The 
Age of Gold,^’ by Shostakovich; The 
JV&id with the Flaxen Hair, by De- 
bussy; Minstrels, by Debussy; The 
Prophet-Bird, by Schumann; Caprice 
in A minor, by Wieniawski. 

FRANCHETTI/ ALBERTO (1860- ) 

Germania. Ferito prigionicr. 
Pasquale Amato, baritone, with 
orchestra. (Recorded April 18, 
1913.) Victor Heritage Series 15- 
1005. I — 12" record. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Verdi, Giuseppe. *The 
Two Foscari. O vccchio cor che batti. 
Pasquale Amato, baritone, with or- 
chestra. (Recorded April 14, 1913.) 

FRANCK/ CESAR (1822-1890) 

Symphony in D Minor. Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Columbia 
M-MM 6p8. 5 — 12" records. 
$5.85. 
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Trio in F-sharp Minor. Lou 
Raderman, violinist, Theodore 
Saidenberg, pianist, and Kolia 
Levienne, ’cellist. Co-Art A-ioi, 
3 — 12" records. Shellac, $3.85. 
Vinylite f 6.60. 

FRANZ/ ROBERT (1815-1892) 

ZwEi WELKE Rosen. Mary Pauli, 
soprano. Kenneth Hieber, at the 
piano. Vanguard 3. i — 10" rec- 
brd. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Mahler, Gustav. Wer 
hat dies Liedlein erdacht. Mary Pauli, 
soprano. Kenneth Hieber, at the piano. 

FRASER-SIMON 

"When We Were Very Young 
and Vespers. Helen Traubel, so- 
prano, with orchestra. Charles 
O’Connell, conductor. Columbia 
71872-D. I — 12" record. Ji.oo. 

Reverse side: Brahms, Johannes. 
Cradle Song. Helen Traubel, soprano, 
with orchestra. Charles O’Connell, 
conductor. 

FRENCH/ ISABEL— soprano 
See: Faurk. Twelve Songs. 

FRESCOBALDI/ GIROLAMO (1583-1643) 

Arietta. Edmund Kurtz, ’cellist. 
Artur Balsam, at the piano. Vic- 
tor 1 1 -9414. I — 12" record. 
Ji.oo. 

Reverse side: Milhaud, Darius, lilcgie. 
Edmund Kurrz, ’cellist. Artur Balsam, 
at the piano. 

GALIMIR STRING QUARTET 

See: Ravel. String Quartet in F 
major. 
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GANZ, RUDOLPH— conductor 
See: Grieg. Holberg Suite. 

GARBOUSOVA, RAYA-ZceHist 

See: Debussy. Sonata for ’Cello 
and Piano. 

Grieg. Sonata in A minor. 
Op. 36. 

GARFIELD, JOHN— narrator 

See: Wilder. Herman Ermine in 
Rabbit Town. 

GARLAND, JUDY — mezzo-soprano. 

See: Durbin and others. Christ- 
mastime. 

GEIGER, RUTH— pianist 

See: Beethoven. Beethoven for 
Young Peo*pIe. 

GENERAL PUTOFF DON COSSACK 
CHORUS 

Nightingale. Nicholas Kostru- 
kofF, conductor. Victor n-9220. 
I — 12" record, $1.00. 

Reverse side: Song of the Tachanka. 
General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus. 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, conductor. 

GEORGE DILWORTH CHOIR SINGERS 

Protestant Hymns. With 
Gladys Rice, soprano, and Doug- 
las Stanbury, tenor. Pilotone 128. 
4 — 10" records. $4.50. 

Contents: Onward Christian Soldiers; 
Abide with Me; Now the Day Is 
Over; Lead Kindly Light; Holy, 
Holy, Holy, All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name; Faith of Our Fathers; 
Rock of Ages. 
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GEORGES, ALEXANDRE (1850-1938) 

Le Flibustier, and Le hkzzh- 
rone by Gustave Ferrari. Pol 
Plan5on, basso, with piano. (Re- 
corded Feb. 20, 1905.) Victor 
Heritage Series 15-1007, i — 12" 
record. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Mozart, Wolfgang 
Amadeus. The Magic Flute. O Isis! 
Pol Plangon, basso, with piano. (Re- 
corded Jan. 24, 1905.) 

GERSHWIN, GEORGE (1898-1937) 

Prelude No. 2. Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist. Victor u-9420, 
I — 12" record. $1.00. 

• Reverse side: Milhaud, Darius. Sau- 
dadcs do Brazil. Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist. 

Rhapsody in Blue. Earl Wild, 
pianist. Orchestra and chorus, 
conducted by Paul Whiteman. 
Signature GP-i. 2 — 12" records. 
$2.85. 

Rhapsody in Blue and Summer- 
time. Vladimir SokolofF, pianist, 
Camilla Williams, soprano, and 
orchestra conducted by A 1 
Goodman. Victor 46-0004. i — 
12" record. $1.00. 

GERVILLE-REACHE, JEANNE— contralto 
Sec: Bizet. Carmen. Habanera. 

GIBBONS, ORUNDO (1583-1625) 

Salisbury and Command. See: 
Kirkpatrick. Harpsichord Re- 
cital. 

GIMPEL, JAKOB— pianist 

Etudes. Vox 164. 4 — 10" rec- 
ords. $4.75. 



Contents: Etude in F major, Op. lo, 
No. 8, by Chopin; Etude in C minor, 
Op. 33, No. 2, by Rachmaninoff; 
Etude in F major, Op. 104, No. 2, by 
Mendelssohn; Etude in D-fiat ma- 
jor, Op. 8, No. 10, by Scriabin; Etude 
Allegro, Op. 56, No. 10 (“The 
by Toch; ^tude de Concert 
(“Forest Murmurs”), by Liszt; Etude, 
Op. 65, No. 2, by Scriabin; fitude 
our les^degr^ chromatiques, by De- 
ussy; Etude pour les dnq doigts 
d’apr^s Czerny, by Debussy. 

See also: . Chopin. Chopin Re- 
cital. 

Rachmaninoff. 
Rachmaninoff Re- 
cital. 

GIORDANI, GIUSEPPE (c. 1744-1798) 

Caro Mio Ben. See: De Luca. 
Italian Art Songs. 

GIORDANO, UMBERTO (1867- ) 

Andrea Chenier. Nemico della 
patria. Robert Merrill, baritone, 
with R(^ Victor Orchestra. 
Jean Paul Morel, conductor. 
Victor 11-9384. I — 12" record. 
$1.00. 

Reverse side: Meyerbeer, Giacomo. 
L’Africaine. Adamastor, re dell’ acque 
profonde. Robert Merrill, baritone, 
with RCA Victor Orchestra. Jean 
Paul Morel, conductor, 

Fedora. Elite Waltz. See: Verdi 
and others. Familiar Waltzes 
from Favorite Operas. 

GLADSTONE, YSAAK-cantor 

Cantorial Masterworks. Ban- 
ner. 3 — 10" records. $3.67. 

GLAZER, TOM— folk singer 
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Going West. Young People’s 
Record Club 301. (Elementary 
school age.) i — 10" record. 
$ 1 . 49 - 

Contents: Shoot the Buffalo; Where 
Away Stranger; The Jolly Waggoner. 

Olden Ballads. Keynote K-i3i. 
3 — 10" records. $3.00. 

Contents: Twelve Days of Christmas 
(English carol); The Sheeling Song 
(Scotch); Grecnsleeves, and Waly 
Waly (English love songs); Hush 
Little Baby (Negro lullaby); Sixteen 
Come Sunday (Anglo-American 
song) ; Black-Eyed Susan, and Go 
Way from My Window (American); 
Uncle Reuben (American); Blow the 
Candles Out (English ballad). 

When the Sun Shines. Young 
People’s Record Club 617. (Pre- 
school age.) I — 10" record. 
Available by subscription only. 

Contents: Six activity-songs for chil- 
dren. 

Yankee Tars. Young People’s 
Record Club 303. (Elementary 
school age.) i — 10" record. 
Available by subscription only. 

Contents: The Cumberland Crew; 
Yankee Tars; Yankee Man of War. 

Sec also: Lomax and others. 

America’s Favorite 
Songs. 

SiEGM EisTER. F unny- 
bonc Alley. 

GLAZUNOV, ALEXANDER KONSTAN- 
TINOVICH (1865-1936) 

The Seasons. Ballet Suite. Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra. Antal Do- 
rati, conductor. Victor M-DM- 
1072. 4 — 12" records. {4.85. 
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GLINKA, MICHAEL IVANOVICH (1804. 
1857) 

Russian and Ludmilla (ex- 
cerpts). USSR artists, with Bol- 
shoi State Orchestra. S. Samosud, 
conductor. (Recorded in per- 
formance in Moscow.) Disc De- 
luxe 751 or 75 1 S. 2 — 1 2" records. 
$5.00 and $3.36, respectively. 

Tarantella in A Minor. See: 
Cherkassky. Piano Music of 
Russian Masters. 

GLOVER, JOHN WILLIAM (1815-1900) 

The Rose of Tralee. See: Far- 
rell. Irish Songs. See also: Mel- 
ton. Irish Songs. 

GLUCK, CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD (1714- 
1787) 

Orfeo. Melodic (arr. Kreisler). 
Nathan Milstein, violinist. Artur 
Balsam, at the piano. Columbia 
17408-D. I — I ©"record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Kreisler, Fritz. Rondino 
on a Theme by Beethoven, Nathan 
Milstein, violinist. Artur Balsam, at 
the piano. 

GOBERMAN, MAX-conductor 

See: Beethoven. His Story and 
His Music. 

Choi'in. His Story and His 
Music. 

Haydn. Toy Symphony. 
Mozart. Country Dances. 
Mozart. His Story and His 
Music. 

Schubert. His Story and 
His Alusic. 

Tchaikovsky. His Story 
and His Music. 
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GOLD, ARTHUR, ond FIZDALE, ROBERT 
— duo-pianists 

See: Bowles. Sonata for Two 
Pianos. 

GOLSCHMANN, VLADIMIR— conductor 

See: Mozart. Symphony No. 38 
in D Major, K 504. 

GOLTZER, HAROLD — bassoonist 

See: Wilder. The Music of Alec 
Wilder. 

GOODMAN, AL — conductor 

See: Gershwin. Rhapsody in 
Blue, and Summertime. 
Herbert. Eileen. 

GOODMAN, BENNY— clorinetist 

See: Brahms. Sonata in E-flat 
major, Op. 120, No. 2. 

GOOSSENS, EUGENE— conductor 

See: Delius. Walk to the Para- 
dise Gardens. 

GORDON STRING QUARTET 

See: Prokofiev. Quartet No. 2 
in F major. 

GOULD, MORTON (1913- ) 

Music OF Morton Gould. Robin 
Hood Dell Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia. Morton Gould, conduc- 
tor. Columbia M-MM-668. 4 — 
12" records. $5.00. 

Contents: Cowboy Rhapsody, Ameri- 
can Salute, New China March, Red 
Cavalry March, Go Down Moses, 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child. 
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GOUNOD, CHARLES-FRANCOIS (1818- 
1893) 

Faust. Dio possente. Mario An- 
cona, baritone, with orchestra. 
(Recorded 1907.) Victor Heri- 
tage Series 15-1002. i — iz" rec- 
ord. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Verdi, Giuseppi. Masked 
Ball. Eri tu? Mario Ancona, with or- 
chestra. (Recorded 1907.) 

Faust. Je ris de me voir si belle 
(Jewel Song). See: Sayao. Cele- 
brated Operatic Arias. 

Faust. Le roi de Tule. See: 
Sayao. Celebrated Operatic 
Arias. 

Faust. Soldiers Chorus. See: 
Wagner and others. Treasury of 
Grand Opera. 

.1 

Faust. Waltz. See: Verdi and 
others. Familiar Waltzes from 
Favorite Operas. 

Romeo and Juliet. Juliet’s Waltz 
Song. See: Verdi and others. 
Familiar Waltzes from Favorite 
Operas. 

PhilAmon et Baucis. Vulcan’s 
Sohg. Marcel Journet, basso, with 
orchestra. (Recorded January 
1910.) Victor Heritage Series 15- 
1003. i — 12" record. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Meyerbeer, Giacomo. 
Les Huraenots. PifF P^. Marcel 
Journet, Basso, with orchestra. 

GREER, FRANCES— soprano 
See: Herbert. Eileen. 

GREER, LEONARD 

Little Black Sambo. Don Lyon, 
narrator, and orchestra, con- 
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ducted by Regus Patoff. Colum- 
bia J-MJ-28. 2 — 10" records. 
fi.25. 

GREY, MADELEINE— soprano 

See: Ravel. Chansons madecasses 
and Chants hebraiques. 

GRIEG, EDVARD HAGERUP (1843-1907) 

Album Leaf. Mischa Elman, 
violinist. Leopold Mittman, at the 
piano. Victor 10-1271. i — 10" 
record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side; Schumann, Robert. 
Traumerci. Mischa Elman, violinist. 
Leopold Mittman, at the piano. 

Holberg Suite, Op. 40. Metro- 
politan Symphony Orchestra. 
Rudolph Ganz, conductor. Spo- 
ken commentary by Deems Tay- 
lor. Pilotone DA-301. 4 — 10" 
records. $4.50. 

Nocturne. See: Therrien. Pi- 
ano Moods. 

Peer Gynt and the Trou-s. Mil- 
ton Cross, narrator, with orches- 
tra. Musicraft 77. 3 — 10" records. 
$3.00. 

Sonata in A Minor, Op. 36. 
Raya Garbousova, ’cellist, and 
Artur Balsam, pianist. Concert 
Hall Society AD. 4 — 1 2" records. 
$6.85. 

Symphonic Dances. Indianapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra. Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor. Victor M- 
DM-I066. 3 — 12" records $3.85. 

On sixth side: Liadov, Anatol. Baba 
Yaga. Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. Fabien Sevitzky, conductor. 
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GRUBER, FRANZ XAVER (1787-1863) 

Silent Night. See Courboin. Or- 
gan Recital. 

GRUENBERG, LOUIS (1884- } 

Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra. Jascha Heifetz and San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
Pierre Monteux, conductor. Vic- 
tor M-DM-1079. 4 — 12'' records. 
$4.85. 

GUILET STRING QUARTET 
See: Bart6k. String Quartet No. 
4 ‘ 

Schubert. Quartet in E- 
ilat major. 

GUTHRIE. WOODY (1913- ) 

Ballads from the Dust Bowl. 
Sung by Woody Guthrie, with 
guitar. Disc 610. 3 — 10" records. 
I3.00. 

Contents: Pastures of Plenty, Hard 
Traveling, Ramblii^ Blues, When the 
Curfew Blows, Talking Columbia 
Blues, My New Found Land, 

Songs To Grow on: Nursery 
Days. Written and sung by 
Woody Guthrie, with guitar. 
Disc 605. 3 — 10" records, J3.oo. 

Contents: Wake-Up, Clean-O, Dance 
Around, Put Your Finger in the Air, 
Don’t You Push Me Down, Jig Along 
Home. 

Songs to Grow on: Nursery 
Work Songs. Written and sung 
by Woody Guthrie, with guitar. 
Disc 602. 3 — 10" records. $3.00. 

Contents: Pretty and Shiny O, All 
Work Together, Build My House, 
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Pick It Up, Needle Sing, My Little 
Seed. 

See also: Ledbetter. Midnight 
Special, 

HAIN, WILLIAM— tenor 

See: Bach. CoflFee Cantata. 

Brahms. Liebeslieder Walz- 
er, Op. 52. 

HAINES, CHAUNCEY-organist 

Mellow Music. Chauncey 
Haines, organist. Co-Art A-ioz. 
3—10" records. $2.85, 

Contents: Missouri Waltz, Beautiful 
Ohio Waltz, Strauss Waltzes, parts 
I and 2; The Little Shepherd, by 
Debussy; The Maid with the Flaxen 
Hair, by Debussy. 

See also: Mendelssohn. Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 
Wedding March. 

HALeVy, JACQUES (1799-1862) 

La Juive. Rachel, quand du sei- 
gneur. Enrico Caruso, tenor, with 
orchestra. (Recorded Sept. 44, 
1920.) Victor Heritage Series 15- 
1004. * — record. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Massenet, Jules. Manon. 
Ah, fuyez, douce image. Enrico 
Caruso, tenor, with orchestra. (Re- 
corded Dec. 27, 191X.) 

HALLE ORCHESTRA 

See: Tchaikovsky. Eugene One- 
gin. Polonaise. 

HAMBRO, LEONID— pianist 

See; Prokofiev. Sonata in D 
major. 



HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK (1685- 
1759) 

Great Elopement. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, conductor. 
Victor M-DM-1093. 3 — 12" rec- 
ords. 13.85. 

Messiah. Isobel Baillee, soprano, 
Gladys Ripley, contralto, James 
Johnston, tenor, Norman 
Walker, basso, with the Hud- 
dersfield Choral Society and Liv- 
ejTOOol Philharmonic Orchestra. 
A 4 !alcolm Sargent, conductor. Co- 
lumbia M-MM-6d6 (2 volumes). 
19 — 12" records. $22.50 

Messuh. Why Do the Nations? 
See: Cordon. Oratorio Arias. 

HARRIS, ROY (1898- ) 

Soliloquy and Dance. William 
Primrose, violist. Johana Harris 
at the piano. Victor M-DM-1061. 
4 — 12" records. $4.85. 

Sides 5 to 8: Benjamin, Arthur. Elegy, 
Waltz, and Toccata. William Pnni- 
rose, violist. Vladimir SokoloS at the 
piano. 

HARVARD GLEE CLUB 

See: Bach. God’s Time Is Best. 

HAUFRECHT, HERBERT (1909- ) 

Little Red Hen. Gene Kelly, 
narrator. Orchestra conducted 
by Paul Affelder. Columbia 
J-MJ-27. 2 — 10" records. $1.25. 

Peter Rabbit. Gene Kelly, nar- 
rator. Orchestra conducted by 
Paul Affelder. Columbia J-Mj- 
30. 2 — 10" records. $1.25. 
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The Story of Ferdinand. Paul 
Tripp, narrator. Symphony or- 
chestra conducted by Charles 
Lichter. Arrow AG52. 2 — lo" 
records. $2.25, 

HAWES, BUTCH— folk singer 

See: Lomax and others. Ameri- 
ca’s Favorite Songs. 
Warner and others. Hud- 
son Valley Songs. 

HAYDEN, ETHEU-soprano 
See: Bach. Coffee Cantata. 

HAYDN, FRANZ JOSEPH (1732-1809) 

Oeation. Now Heaven in the 
Fullest Gloiy Shone. See: Cok- 
DON. Oratorio Arias. 

E1GHTF.ENTH Century Dance 
from Quartet in F major. Op. 3, 
No. 5 (arr. Stokowski). Holly- 
wood Bowl Symphony Orchc.s- 
tra. Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor. Victor 11-9419. I — 12" rec- 
ord. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Purecll-Stokowski. 
Trumpet Prelude. Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Orchestra. Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. 

Quartet in G Minor, Op. 
74, No. 3 ( The Horseman”). 
Budapest String Quartet. Colum- 
bia X-MX-274. 2 — 12" records. 
$2.85. 

Symphony in C Major 
(‘Toy”). Symphony orchestra 
conducted by Max Goberman. 
Young People’s Record Club. 
1001. I — 10" record. $1.49. 
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Symphony No. 45 in F-sharp 
Minor (“Farewell”). Metropoli- 
tan Symphony Orchestra. Erich 
Leinsdorf, conductor. Pilotone 
DA-302. 4 — 10" records. $4.50. 

Symphony No. 97 in C Major. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor. 
Victor M-DM-1059. 3 — 12" rec- 
ords. $3.85. 

HEIFETZ, JASCHA— violinist 

See: Achron. Hebrew Melody. 
Bizet. Carmen Fantasie. 
Chopin. Nocturne in E mi- 
nor, Op. 72. 

Debussy. La Plus Que Lent. 
Gruenberg. Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra. 

HENDU WALTER (1918- ) 

See: Bowles and others. Fifteen 
Contemporary American 
Songs. 

HERBERT, VICTOR (1859-1924) 

Eileen. Frances Greer, so- 
prano, Jimmy Carroll, tenor, Earl 
Wrightson, baritone, and the 
Guild Choristers, with A 1 Good- 
man and His Orchestra. Victor 
K-2. 4 — 10" records. $4.00. 

Contents: Free Trade and a Misty 
Moon, My Little Irish Rose, When 
Love Awakes, Thine Alone, The 
Irish Have a Great Day .Tonight. 

Fortune Teller. Romany Life. 
See: MacDonald. Operetta 

Favorites. 

Naughty Marietta. Italian 
Street Song. See: Powell. Songs 
by Jane Powell. 


Paul Lavalle Plays Waltzes 
OF Victor Herbert. Paul Lavalie 
and orchestra. Musicraft 8i. 4 — 
10" records. $3.75. 

Contents: A Kiss in the Dark, Ab- 
sinthe Frappe, Kiss Me Again, Fleu- 
rettc, Sweethearts, Love Is a Tyrant, 
Fm Falling in Love with Someone, 
When You’re Away. 

Songs by Victor Herbert. Lois 
Butler, soprano, and orchestra 
conducted by Paul Weston. 
Capitol BD-30. 4 — 10" records. 
$2.50. 

Contents: When You’re Away, Rom- 
any Life, A Kiss in the Dark, Kiss Me 
Again, Sweethearts, Thme Alone. 

Sweethearts. Waltz. See: Mac- 
D0NAI.D. Operetta Favorites. 

Victor Herbert Melodies. 
Dorothy Kirsten, soprano, with 
orchestra and chorus. Russ Case, 
conductor. Victor M-1069. 3— 
12" records. $3.85. 

Contents: Kiss Me Again, Moon- 
beams, ’Neath the Summer Moon, In- 
dian Summer, A Kiss in the Dark, 
Romany Life. 

HERRMANN, BERNARD (1911- ) 

The Happy Prince, by Oscar 
Wilde. Orson Welles, Bing 
Crosby, and supporting cast, 
with music and sound effects. 
Directed by Victor Young. Dcc- 
ca DA-420. 2 — 10" records. $2.85. 

HESSE, WILLIAM— tenor 

Sec: Bowles and others. Fifteen 
Contemporary American 
Songs. 
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HILL, BILLY 

The Last Roxjndup. Robert 
Merrill, baritone, with or- 
chestra. Russ Case, conductor. 
Victor 10-1273. I — 10" record. 
75 cents. 

Reverse side; Home on the Range 
(air. Guion). Robert Merrill, with 
orchestra. Russ Case, conductor. 

HINDEMITH, PAUL (1895- ) 

Sonata No. 2 for Unaccom- 
panied Violin. Ruggiero Ricd. 
Vox 603. 2 — 12" records. $3.00. 

Sides 3 and 4: Hindemith. So^ta in 
E major. Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, 
Louis Persinger, at the piano. 

HOLUND, CHARLES-tenor 

See: Blitzstein. Symphony, The 
Airborne. 

HOLLOWAY, STERLING— narrator 

See: Prokofiev. Peter and the 
Wolf (abridged version). 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL ORCHESTRA 

See: Falla. El Amor Brujo. 

Haydn. Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Dance. 

Tchaikovsky. Marche 
Slave. 

Tchaikovsky. Symphony 
No. 6 in B minor. 

Thomson. Plow That 
Broke the Plains. 

Wagner. Siegfried. Forest 
Murmurs. 

HOROWITZ, VUDIMIR— pionlst 

See: Beethoven. Sonata in C- 
sharp minor. Op. 27, 
No. 2. 
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Chopin. Waltz in C-sharp 
minor, Op. 64 , No. 2. 
Mendelssohn. Piano Music 
of Mendelssohn. 

HOUSTON, CISCO— folk singer 

See: Ledbetter and others. 
Songs to Grow On: 
School Days. 

Ledbetter. Midnight Spe- 
cial. 

HOYHANESS, ALAN— composer-pianist 

See; Cage and Hovhaness. Mod- 
ern Piano Music, 

HUBAY, JENO (1858-1937) 

Hejre Kati (Hungarian Oar- 
das Scenes). Mischa Elman, vio- 
linist. Leopold Mittman, at the 
piano. Victor 11-9423. i — 12" 
record. |i.oo. 

Reverse side: Balakirev-Volpe. Oh, 
Como to Me. Mischa Elman, violinist. 
Leopold Mittman, at die piano. 

Zephyr. See: Ricci. Encores. 

HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
See: Handel. Messiah. 

HUMPERDINCK, ENGELBERT (1854- 
1921) 

Hansel and Grktkl. Basil 
Rathbonc, narrator, with Jane 
Powell, .soprano, and Ted Don- 
aldson, child actor. Orchc,srra 
conducted by Carmen Dragon. 
Columbia M-MM-632. 4 — 12" 
records. $4.85. 
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HYMNS OF ALL CHURCHES CHOIR 

Hymns of All Churches. Lil- 
lian Chookasian, Louise Weber, 
sopranos; William Miller, tenor; 
Bruce Foote, Cantor Benjamin 
Landsman, baritones. Frederick 
J. Jacky, director. Victor P-162. 
4 — 10" records. $3.75. 

Contents; In the Garden; Crossing the 
Bar; Holy, Holy, Holy; The Old 
Rugged Cross; Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where; Beneath the Cross of Jesus; 
A Mighty Fortress Is Our God; Veni, 
Jesu, Amor Mi; £ili, Eili; Shepherd, 
Show Me How to Go. 

INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA 

See: Grieg. Symphonic Dances. 
Liadov. Baba Yaga. 

ISTOMIN, EUGENE— pianist 

See: Bach. Concerto No. i in D 
minor for Piano and Or- 
chestra. 

ITURBI, JOSE— pianist 

See: Paderewski. Minuet in G. 

IVES, BURU-folk singer 

Collection of Ballads and 
Folk Songs. Decca A-407. 4 — 
10" records. $3.50. 

Contents: Dublin City, Cockle Shells, 
jOld Dan Tucker, The Erie Canal, 
The Eddystone Light, Hullabaloo- 
Belay, Venezuela, The Fox, Lolly- 
Too-Dum, Aunt Rhody, &turday 
Night, Wake Nicodemus. 

JANSSEN, HERBERT— baritone 

See: Wagner. Meistersinger. 
Two Monologues. 
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JARNEFELT, ARMAS (1869- ) 

Berceuse and Praeludium. Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra. 
Hans Kindler, conductor. Vic- 
tor 10-1245. I — record. 75 
cents. 

JEFFREYS, ANNE— soprano 

See: Weill. Street Scene — ^Ex- 
cerpts. 

JOBIN, RAOUU-tenor 

See: Pons and others. A Night at 
Carnegie Hall. 

JONAS, MARYU— pianist 

See: Chopin. Piano Music of 
Chopin. 

JORY, VICTOR— narrator 

See: Kleinsinger. The Story of 
Celeste. 

JOURNET, MARCEL— basso 

See: Meyerbeer. Lcs Hugue- 
nots. Piff Paff. 

Gounod. Philemon et Bau- 
cis. Vulcan’s Song. 

KABALEVSKY, DMITRI (1904- ) 

FixE PopuLAiRE. See: Khatcha- 
turian. Masquerade Suite. 

KAPELL, WILLIAM— pianist 

See: Brahms. Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 120, No. i. 

Khatchaturian. Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra. 

KAPLAN, PHILLIP— flutist 

See: Mozart. Adagio and Ron- 
do, K. 617. 
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KATIMS, MILTON-^iolist 

See: Beethoven. Quintet in C 
major. 

KAUDER, HUGO (1888- } 

Improvisation for English 
Horn Alone. See below. 

Sonata for English Horn and 
Piano. Louis Speyer, English 
horn, and Erwin Bodky, pianist. 
Night Music 1058 (Kauder So- 
ciety, Volume i). 2 — 10" rec- 
ords. $4.00. 

Also included: Kauder. Improvisation 
for Endish Horn Alone, Louis 
Speyer, English horn. 

KAYE, MILTON— pianist 

See: Brahms. Liebeslieder Wal- 
zer, Op. 52. , 

KELLY, GENE-narrator 

See: Engel. The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. 

Engel. The Shoemaker and 
the Elves. 

Haufrecht. Little Red 
Hen. 

Haufrecht. Peter Rabbit. 

KHATCHATURIAN, ARAM (1903- ) 

Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra. William Kapell and 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. 
Victor M-DM-1084. 4 — 12" rec- 
ords. $4.85. 

Dance Suite, No. j. See: 
Khrennikov and Khatciiatur- 
lAN. Modem Russian Composers. 
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Gayne. Ballet Suite. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York. Efrem Kurtz, con- 
ductor. Columbia M-MM-664. 
3 — I z" records. $4.00. 

Masquerade Suite. Santa Mon- 
ica Symphony Orchestra. Jacques 
Rachmilovich, conductor. Asch 
Classics Series 800 (Disc). 3 — 12" 
records. $5.35. 

On sixth side: Kabalevsky, Dmitri. 
F6te populairc. Santa Monica Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Jacques Rachmilo- 
vich, conductor. 

Toccata. See: Cherkassky. 
Piano Music of Russian Masters. 

KHRENNIKOV, TIKHON (1913- ) 

Much Ado about Nothing. See: 
Khrennikov and Kiiatchatu- 
RiAN. Modem Russian Com- 
posers. 

Symphony No. i. Parts i and 2. 
See below. 

KHRENNIKOV, TIKHON, and KHATCHA- 
TURIAN, ARAM 

Modern Russian Comi>osers. 
(Recorded in the USSR.) Disc 
Deluxe 753 or 753S. 2 — 12" rec- 
ords. $5.00 and $3.36, respec- 
tively. 

Contents: Symphony No. i, parts i 
and 2 , by Khrennikov; Much Ado 
about Nothing (T'hc Night Breeze 
Rustics the Loaves), by Khrennikov; 
Dance Suite No. ;, by Khatchaturian. 

KILENYI, EDWARD— pianist 

See: Beetiioven. Polonaise in C 
major, Op. 89. 
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KINDLER, HANS-conductor 

See: Jarnefelt. Berceuse and 
Praeludium. 

KIPNIS, ALEXANDER— basso 

Russian Operatic Arias. With 
Anna Leskaya, Ilya Tamarin, and 
RCA Victor Orchestra. Nicolai 
Berezowsky, conductor. Victor 
M-1073. 3 — 12" records. $3.85. 

Contents: Prince Gremin’s Air, from 
“Eugene Onegin,” by Tchaikovsky; 
Song of the Viking Guest, from 
“Sadko,” by Rimsky-Korsakov; Prince 
Galitsky’s Air, from “Prince Igor,” by 
Borodin; Come Now, Comrades, Fill 
Up Your Glass, from “Boris Godu- 
nov,” by Mussorgsky; Miller’s Aria, 
from “Russalka,” by Dargomijsky; 
Song of the Flea, by Mussorgsky. 

KIRKPATRICK, RALPH— harpsichordist 

Harpsichord Recital. Musicraft 
Set 25. 6 — 12" records. $6.50. 

Contents*. Salisbury and Command, 
by Gibbons; Window, by Morley; 
Suites No. I and 6 by Purcell; Lilli- 
burlcro, by Purcell; Vergers, Carillon, 
and Ombres, by Couperin; Barricades 
by Couperin; Villagcoise by Rameau; 
Rappel, Rigaudons, Musette en Ron- 
deau, and Tambourin, by Rameau; 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, by 
Bach; Sonatas L 262 in D major and 
L 429 in A minor, by Domenico Scar- 
latti. 

See also: Mozart. Sonatas. 

KIRSTEN, DOROTHY— soprano 

See: Herbert. Victor Herbert 
Melodics. 

KLEINSINGER, GEORGE (1914- ) 

Jack and Homer (the Horse). 

Story and narration by Paul 
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Tripp. Symphony Orchestra. 
Arrow AC-51. 2 — 10" records. 
$i.25. 

Little Blacc Sambo and the 
Twins. Paul Wing, narrator, 
with orchestra. Henri Rene, con- 
ductor. Victor Y-326. 2 — 10" 
records. $1.45. 

Pancho Goes to a Fiesta. Amo 
Tanncy and CBS Symphonic En- 
semble. Jupiter J-51. 2 — 10" rec- 
ords. $2.35. 

Pee-Whe the Piccolo. Paul 
Wing, narrator, with orchestra. 
Russ Case, conductor. Victor 
Y-322. 2 — 10" records. $3.00. 

The Story of Celeste. Victor 
Jory, narrator, with orchestra. 
Ray Bloch, conductor. Signature 
C-i. 2 — 10" records. 12.25. 

KLEMPERER, OTTO— conductor 

See: Mozart. Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik. 

KOLAR, VICTOR— conductor 

Sec: Rimsky-Korsakov. Sche- 
herazade. 

KORNSAND, EMIL-viola 

See: Mozart. Adagio and Ron- 
do, K. 617. 

KOSTELANETZ, ANDRE— conductor 
Sec: Pons. Paris. 

KOUSSEYITZKY, SERGE— conductor 

See: Bach. Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 2 in F major. 
Copland. A Lincoln Por- 
trait. 
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Khatchaturian. Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra. 
Mozart. Symphony No. 26 
in E-flat major, K. 184. 
Piston. Prelude and Alle- 
gro for Organ and Or- 
chestra. 

Prokofiev. Symphony No. 
5 - 

Sousa. Semper Fidelis. 
Tchaikovsky. Symphony 
No. 5 in E minor. 

KREISLER, FRITZ (1875- ) 

Chanson Louis XIII and Pavane. 
See below. 

Concerto in C Major for Vio- 
lin AND Orchestra (In the Style 
of Vivaldi). Fritz Kreisler and 
Victor String Orchestra. Donald 
Voorhees, conductor. Victor M- 
DM-1070. 2 — 12" records. $2.85. 

On fourth side; Kreisler. (Jhanson 
Louis XIII and Pavane (In the Style 
of Couperin). Fritz Kreisler, violinist, 
and Victor String Orchestra. Donald 
Voorhees, conductor. 

Rondino on a Theme by Bee- 
thoven. Nathan Milstein, violin- 
ist. Artur Balsam, at the piano. 
Columbia 17408-D. i — 10" rec- 
ord. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Gluck-Kreisler. Orfeo. 
M 61 odie. Nathan Milstein, violinist. 
Artur Balsam, at the piano. 

KREYMBORG, ALFRED — poet-norrator 

See: Siegmeister. Funnybone 
Alley. 

KRITZ, KARL — conductor 

See: Leoncavallo and others. 
Opera Favorites. 
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Strauss, Johann, Jr. Fa- 
vorite Strauss Waltzes. 

KROLL QUARTET 

See: Beethoven. Grand Fugue. 

KULLMAN. CHARLES— tenor 

See: Rimsky-Korsakov. Song of 
Scheherazade. 

KURTZ, EDMUND— 'cellist 

See: Frescobaldi. Arietta. 

KURTZ, EFREM— conductor 

See: Khachaturian. Gayne. Bal- 
let Suite. 

LAMBERT, CONSTANT— conductor 

See: Borodin. On the Steppes of 
Central Asia. 

LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA 

See: Bach. Concerto in D minor 
for Piano and Orchestra. 

Ravel. Bolero. 

Ravel. Mother Goose 
Suite. 

Ravel. La Valse. 

Stravinsky. Concerto for 
Violin in D major. 

UNDSMAN, BENJAMIN— baritone 

See: Hymns of All Churches 
Choir, 

LASHANSKA, HULDA-^prano 

Sec: Mendelssohn. Ich wollt’ 
mcine Licbe, and Ab- 
schiedslied der Zugvogel. 

Meni)els.sohn. Hcrbstlicd, 
and Sonntagsmorgen. 
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LAVALLE, PAUL — conductor 

See: Herbert. Paul Lavalle Plays 
the Waltzes of Victor 
Herbert. 

LEDBETTER, HUDDIE ("LEADBELLY")-. 
folk singer, 

Midnight Special. With Cisco 
Houston and Woody Guthrie, 
accompanied by guitars. Disc 
726. 3 — 10" records. $3.74. 

Contents: Midnight Special, Ham and 
Eggs, Alabama Road, Stew Ball, Gray 
Goose, Yellow Gal. 

Negro Folk Songs. Self-accom- 
panied on 12-string guitar, ac- 
cordion, piano. Disc 660. 3 — 12" 
records. $5.00. 

Contents: Work Songs, Spirituals, 
Country Dances, Cowboy Songs, Bad 
Men, Bad Women. 

Negro Sinful Songs. Musicraft 
Set 31, 5 — 10" records. $4.25. 

Contents: Frankie and Alben, Work 
Songs, Hollers, Poor Howard, Green 
Com, Fannin Street, The Boll Weevil, 
De Kalb Blues, The Gallis Pole, The 
Bourgeois Blues. 

LEDBETTER, HUDDIE, and others 

Songs to Grow On: School 
Days. Leadbclly with 12-string 
guitar, Cisco Houston with gui- 
tar, Charity Bailey with piano, 
and Peter Sceger with banjo. Disc 
604. 3 — 10" records. $3.00. 

Contents: Hey, Betty Martin; Pat 
Works on the Railway; Don’t We 
Look Pretty When We’re Dancing; 
Skip to My Lou; Drivin’ Steel; Cot- 
ton Needs Pickin’; Night-Herding 
Song. 
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LECUONA, ERNESTO (1896* ) 

A Lecuona Recital. Emo Ba- 
logh, pianist. Vox 172. 3 — 10" 
records. $3.74. 

Contents: Malagueha, Gitanerfas, La 
Cumparsa, Danza Lucumi, Cdrdoba, 
Guadalquivir, Andalucfa. 

Malaguena. Nilo . Menendez, 
pianist. Co-Art 5044. i — 10" rec- 
ord. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Falla, Manuel de. Ritual 
Fire Dance. Nilo Menendez, pianist. 

Malaguena, and Pastourelle 
by Francis Poulenc. Oscar Le- 
vant, pianist. Columbia 71890-D. 

I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Chopin, Frederic. Etude 
in G-flat major. Op. 10, No. 5 
(“Black Key”) and Etude in C minor, 
Op. 10, No. 12 (“Revolutionary”). 
Oscar Levant, pianist. 

Malaguena. See: Sabicas. A 
Flamenco Concert. 

Malaguena. See: Sebastian. 
Harmonica Classics. 

Malaguena. See: Therrien. 
Piano Moods. 

LEHXr, FRANZ (1870- ) 

Merry Widow Waltz. Eleanor 
Steber, soprano, with orchestra. 
Jay Blackton, conductor. Victor 

II- 9218, I — 12" record, fi.oo. 

Reverse side: Lehar. Merry Widow. 
Vilia. Eleanor Steber, soprano, with 
orchestra. Jay Blackton, conductor. 

Merry Widow. Vilia. See above. 

LEHMANN, LOTTE— soprano 

See: Schubert. Die Schone Miil- 
Icrin. 
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Strauss, Richard. Songs of 
Richard Strauss. 

LEINSDORF, ERICH— conductor 

See: Bizet. Carmen Excerpts. 
Grieg. Holberg Suite. 
Haydn. Symphony No. 45 
in F-sharp minor. 
Schumann. Symphony No. 

I in B-flat major. 
Wagner and others. Treas- 
ury of Grand Opera. 

LEONCAVALLO, RUGGIERO (1858-1919) 

'Paglucci. Prologue. See: Wag- 
ner and others. Treasury of 
Grand Opera. 

PAGLiAca. Vesti la giubba. Jussi 
Bjoerling, tenor, with orchestra. 
Nils Grevillius, conductor. Vic- 
tor 1 1-9387. i — iz" record. }i.oo. 

Reverse side: Mascagni, Pietro. Cav- 
alleria Rusticana. Addio alia madre. 
Jussi Bjoerling, tenor, with orchestra. 
Nils Grevillius, conductor. 

LEONCAVALLO, RUGGIERO, and others 

Opera Favorites. Donald Dame, 
tenor, Hugh Thompson, bari- 
tone, Jean Merrill, soprano, with 
symphony orchestra. Karl Kritz, 
conductor. Pilotone 114. 4 — lo" 
records. $4.50. 

Contents: Vesu la giubba, from 
“Pagliacci,” by Leoncavallo; La donna 
^ mobile, from “Rigoletto,” by Verdi; 
Gavotte, from “Manon,” by Mas- 
senet; Vissi d’arte, from ‘Tosca,” by 
Puccini; Voi lo sapete, from “Cav- 
aUeria Rusticana,” by Mascagni; Eve- 
ning Star, from “Tannhauser,” by 
Wagner; Toreador’s Song, from “Car- 
men,” by Bizet; Musetta’s Waltz, 
from “Boh&ne,” by Puccini. 


LEV, RAY— pianist 

See: Brahms. Sonata No. i in 
C major. Op. i. 

Prokofiev. Music for Qiil- 
dren. 

LEVANT, OSCAR— pianist 

See: Beethoven. Sonata in C mi- 
nor, Op. 13. Adagio Can- 
tabile. 

Beethoven. Sonata in C- 
sharp minor. Op. 27, 
No. 2. 

Chopin. Oscar Levant Plays 
Chopin. 

Chopin. Etude in G-flat 
major. Op. 10, No. 5. 

LEVIENNE, KOLIA— 'cellist 

Sec: Franck. Trio in F-sharp 
minor. 

LEVIN, SYLVAN— conductor 

See: Cordon. Oratorio Arias. 

LHEVINNE, JOSEF— pianist 

Memorial Album of Piano Fa- 
vorites. Disc 774. 2 — 12" rec- 
ords. $3.36. 

Contents: Nocturne in B-major, Op. 

9, No. }, Etude in E-flat major. Op. 

10, No. n, and Etude in CJ-flat major. 
Op. 25 No. 9, by Chopin; Licbes- 
traum, by LLszt; La Campanclla, by 
Paganini-Liszt. 

LIADOV, ANATOL CONSTANTINO- 
VICH (1855-1914) 

Baba Yaga. Sec: Grieg. Sym- 
phonic Dances. 

Music Box. See: Cherkassky. 
Piano Music of Russian Masiters. 
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LIGHTER, CHARLES-conductor 

See: Farrell. Irish Songs. 

Haufrecht. The Story of 
Ferdinand. 

LIST, EUGENE— pianist 

Sec: Rachmaninoff. Oincerto 
No. 2 in C minor. 

LISTOV, CONSTANTIN 

Song of the Tachanka (arr. A. 
Salama). General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus. Nicholas Kos- 
trukoff, director. M. Dedovitch, 
tenor soloist. Victor u-9220. 
I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Nightingale (folk 
song). General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, Nicholas Kostrukoff, conduc- 
tor, 

LISZT, FRANZ (1811-1886) 

fexuDE DE Concert (“Forest 
Murmurs”). See: Gimpel. 
Etudes. 

Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2. 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist. 
Victor 11-9330. I — 12" record. 
$1.00. 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 
(arr. Muller-Berghaus). Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Columbia 
12437-D. I — 12" record. J1.00. 

Liebestraum. Qncinnati Sum- 
mer Opera Orchestra. Fausto 
Cleva, conductor. Dccca 29217. 
I — 12" record. $i.oo. 

Reverse side: Debussy, Claude. Gair 
de Lunc. Cincinnati Summer Opera 
Orchestra. Fausto Qeva, conductor. 


ins 

Liebestraum (arr. Whittemore 
and Lowe). Arthur Whittemore 
and Jack Lowe, duo-pianists. 
Victor. I — 10'' record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Liszt. Variations on Pa- 
ganini Caprice No. 24, Arthur Whitte- 
more and Jack Lowe, duo-pianists. 

Liebestraum. See: Lhevinne. 
Memorial Album of Piano Favor- 
ites. 

Valse Oublij&e. Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist. Victor 10-1272. 
I — 10" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Schumann, Robert. The 
Prophet-Bird. Artur Rubinstein, pian- 
ist. 

Valse Oubliee. See; Therrien. 
Piano Moods. 

Variations on Paganini Caprice 
No. 24. See above: Liebestraum. 

LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA 

See: Delius. Concerto for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra. 
Handel. Messiah. 

LOEWENGUTH STRING QUARTET 

See: Mozart. String Quartet 
No. II in E-flat major, 
K. 171. 

LOMAX, AUN— folklorist 

Listen to Our Story, A Pano- 
rama of American Balladry. 
American Folk Music Series, 
edited by Alan Lomax. Bruns- 
wick B-1024. (Decca) 4 — 10" 
records. $4.00. 

Contents: Lady Gay (sung by Buell 
Kazee witli 5-stnng banjo), The 



Derby Ram (sung by Bascom Lamar 
Lunsford with 5-string banjo). The 
Girl I Left Behind Me (sung by Dick 
Reinhart with guitar), Pretty Polly 
(sung by Doc Boggs with 5-string 
banjo), Tlie Deatli of John Henry 
(sung by Uncle Dave Macon with 5- 
string banjo), Rock About, My Saro 
Jane (sung by Uncle Dave Macon 
and his Fruit Jar Drinkers, with 5- 
stnng banjo, guitar, and two fiddles). 
True Religion (sung by Rev. Edward 
Claybum with guitar), Stackcrlee 
(sung by Furry Lewis with guitar). 

See also: Sandburg. Cowboy 
Songs and Negro 
Spirituals. 

LOMAX, BESS— folk singer 

See: Warner and others. Hud- 
son Valley Songs. 

LOMAX, BESS, and others 

America’s Favorite Songs. Sung 
by Bess Lomax,” Butch Hawes, 
Peter Seeger, and Tom Glazer, 
with mandolin, guitar and banjo. 
Disc 607. 3 — 10" records. 53.00. 

Contents: Down in xhc Valley, Casey 
Jones, Go Tell Aunt Nancy, The 
Cowboy’s Lament, Buffalo Gals, 
Careless Love. 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

See: Beethoven. Symphony No. 
4 in B-flat major. 

Borodin. On the Steppes of 
Central Asia. 

Handel. Great Elopement. 
Haydn. Symphony No. 97 
in C major. 

Mendelssohn. Symphony 
No. 5 in D minor. 
Mozart. La Clemenza^ di 
Tito. Overture. 
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Tchaikovsky. Eugene One- 
gin. Polonajise. 

LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC OR- 
CHESTRA 

•See: Philharmonic Orchestra 
OF Los Angeles. 

LOTTI, ANTONIO (1667-1740) 

Pur Dicesti. See: De Luca. Ital- 
ian Art Songs. 

LOWE, JACK, and WHITTEMORE, AR- 
THUR — duo-pianists 

See: Liszt. Liebestraum. 

Rachmaninoff. Concerto 
Tliemcs. 

LOYONNET, PAUL— pianist 

See: Schumann. Humoreske. 

LUBOSHUTZ, PIERRE, ond NEMENOFF, 
GENIA — duo-pianists 

See: Brahms. Licbcslicdcr Wal- 
zer, Op. 52. 

LYNCH, CHRISTOPHER— tenof 

See: Bai-fe. Then You’ll Re- 
member Me. 

Ball. Mother Machree. 

Moore. Believe Me, If All 
Those Endearing Young 
Charms. 

LYON, DON — narrator 

Sec: Gregg. Little Black Sambo. 

McCORMACK, JOHN— tenor 

See: Puccini. Bohemc. Ah, 
Mimi, tu piii non tome. 
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MAC DONALD, JEANETTE--soprano 

Jeanette MacDonald Operetta 
Favorites. Orchestra, conducted 
by Russ Case. Victor M-1071. 
3 — 10" records. $3.00. 

Contents: Sweetheart Waltz, from 
“Sweetliearts,” by Herbert; Romany 
Life, from ‘The Fortune Teller,” by 
Herbert; They Didn’t Believe Me, 
from “The Girl from Utah,” by Kern, 
Smoke Gets* in Your Eyes, from 
“Roberta,” by Kem; Donkey Sere- 
nade, from “The Firefly,” by Friml; 
Giannina Mia, from “The Firefly,” by 
Friml. 

MAC GIMSEY, ROBERT 

Sweet Little Jesus Boy. Robert 
Merrill, baritone, with orchestra. 
Russ Case, conductor. Victor 10- 
1303. I — 10" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: MacGimsey. To My 
Mother, Robert Merrill, baritone, 
with orchestra. Russ Case, conductor. 

Thunderin’, Wonderin’. Ezio 
Pinza, basso. Gibner King, at the 
piano. Columbia 17383-D. i — 10" 
record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Deep River (arr. H. T. 
Burleigh). Ezio Pinza, basso. Gibner 
King, at the piano. 

To My Mother. See above. 
McGRATH 

Adoration (based on Gregorian 
Ave Maria). See: Courboin. 
Organ Recital. 

MAC GREGOR, EVELYN— contralto 

See: Brahms. Liebesliedcr Wal- 
zer, Op. 52. 


MACK, FLOYD — norrator 

See: Beethoven. His Story and 
His Music. 

Tchaikovsky. His Story 
and His Music. 

MAC MURROUGH, DERMOT 

Macushla. Christopher Lynch, 
tenor, with orchestra. Maximilian 
Pilzer, conductor. Victor 10- 
1279. I — 10" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Ball, Ernest. Mother 
Machree. Christopher Lynch, tenor, 
with orchestra. Maximilian Pilzer, 
conductor. 

Macushla. See Farrell. Irish 
Songs. See also: Melton. Irish 
Songs. 

MAGER, GEORGE — trumpet 
See: Poulenc. Sonata. 

MAGG, FRITZ— 'cellist 

See: Mozart. Trio in C major, 
K. 548. 

MAHLER, GUSTAV (1860-1911) 

Wer hat dies Liedlein erdacht. 
Mary Pauli, soprano. Kenneth 
Hieber, at the piano. Vanguard 
3. 1 — lo" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Franz, Robert. Zwei 
welke Rosen. Mary Pauli, soprano. 
Kenneth Hieber, at the piano. 

MAUVSKY, SAMUEL-cantor 

Cantorials. Cantor Samuel Ma- 
lavsky and Family Choir. Disc 
930, 3 — 10" records. $3.74. 



MANUEL AND WILLIAMSON HARPSI- 
CHORD ENSEMBLE 

See: Bach. Concerto in C major 
• for Two Harpsichords. 
Bach. Concerto in C major 
for Three Harpsichords 
and Strings. 

Bach. Concerto in C minor 
No. I for Two Harpsi- 
chords and String. 
Vivaldi. Concerto for Vio- 
lin in A major. 

MARGARET DODD SINGERS 

Folk Songs and Ballads of 
America. Margaret Dodd Sing- 
ers. Hargail HN-705. 2 — 10" 
records. $^.50. 

Contents: He’s Gone Away; O 
Banv’am, Chuckin’ of the Com; Per 
Spehnann; A la Puerta del Qelo (At 
the Gate of Heaven); Wee (^opcr 
of Fife; Sourwood Mountain. 

MARIE, GABRIEL (1852-1928) 

La Cinquantaine. See Raich- 
MAN. Trombone Recordings. 

La Cinquantainf.. Sec: Ali>ert. 
At the Piano Keyboard with 
Pauline Alpert. 

MARLOWE, SYLVIA — harpsichordist 

See: Purcell. Eight Suites for 
Harpsichord. 

Scarlatti. Sonatas. 

MARSHALL 

I Hear You Calling Me. C 3 iris- 
topher Lynch, tenor, with or- 
chestra. Maximilian Pilzer, con- 
ductor. Victor 10-1276. I — 10" 
record. 75 cents. 
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Reverse side: Balfe, Michael. Then 
You’ll Remember Me. Christopher 
Lynch, tenor, with orchestra. Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, conductor. 

MASCAGNI, PIETRO (1863-1945) 

OvALLERiA Rusticana. Addio 
alia madre (Turridu’s Farewell). 
Jussi Bjoerling, tenor, with or- 
chestra. Nils Grevillius, conduc- 
tor. Victor 11-9387. I — 12" rec- 
ord. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Leoncavallo, Ruggiero. 
Pagliacci. Vosti la giubba. Jussi 
Bjoerling, tenor, with orchestra. Nils 
Grcvilhu.s, conductor. 

(Havalleria Rusticana. Voi lo 
sapete. Sec: Leoncavallo and 
others. Opera Favorites. 

Cavalleria Rusticana. Voi lo 
sapctc. Sec: Traubel. Italian 
Operatic Arias. 

MASSE, FELIX-MARIE (1822-1884) 

Paul and Virginia. Chaason du 
tigre. Jeanne Gcrvillc-Rcachc, 
contralto, with orchestra. (Re- 
corded May 5, 1911.) Victor 
Heritage Scries 15-1008. i — 12" 
I'ccord. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Bizet, Georges. Camicn. 
Habanera. Jeanne Gervillc-Reache, 
contralto, with orchestra. (Recorded 
May 5, 1911.) 

MASSENET, JULES (1842-1912) 

Elegy. Sec: Raiciiman. Trom- 
bone Recordings. 

Hj&rodiade. Vision fugitive. Rob- 
ert Merrill, baritone, with ROA 
Victor Orchestra. Jean Paul 
Morel, conductor. Victor ii- 
92291. I — 12" record, fi.oo. 
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Reverse side: Thomas, Ambroise. 
Hamlet. Chanson bachique. Robert 
Merrill, baritone, with RCA Viaor 
Orchestra. Jean Paul Morel, conduc- 
tor. 

Le Cid. Ballet Suite. Boston Pops 
Orchestra. Arthur Fiedler, con- 
ductor. Victor M-DM-1058. 3 — 
10" records. $3.00. 

Manon. Adieu, notre petite table. 
See: Sayao. Celebrated Operatic 
Arias. 

Manon. Gavotte. See: Leonca- 
vallo and others. Opera Favor- 
ites. 

Manon. Je suis encore tout 
etourdie. See: Sayao. Celebrated 
Operatic Arias. 

MATTHEN, PAUL-boritone 

See: Wolf. Hugo Wolf’s Songs. 

MAY, BILLY 

Rusty in Orchestraville. Capi- 
tol Records BC-35. 3 — 10" rec- 
ords. $2.55. 

MEDTNER, NIKOUl (1880- ) 

Fairy Tale in E Minor. See: 
Cherkassky. Piano Music of 
Russian Masters. 

MELNIK, BERTHA— pianist 

See: Morgenstern. Toccata 
Guatemala. 

Wolf. Hugo Wolfs Songs. 

MELTON, JAMES— tenor 

Irish Songs. With RCA Victor 
Orchestra. David Brockman, 
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conductor. Victor M-1090. 3 — 
12" records, $3.85, 

Contents: Mother Machree, by Ball; 
The Rose of Tralee, by Glover; Ma- 
cushla, by MacMurrough; She Moved 
through the Fair, arr. Herbert 
Hughes; Kathleen Mavournecn, by 
Crouch; The Minstrel Boy, by 
Moore. 

See also: Puccini. Highlights 
from “Madama 
Butterfly.” 
Wagner and others. 
Treasury of Grand 
Opera. 

MENDELSSOHN, FELIX (1809-1847) 

Abendlied, See below: Ich wollt’ 
meine Liebe. 

Elegy, Op. 85, No. 4, and Spring 
Song, Op. 62, No. 6, from “Songs 
without Words.” Vladimir Hor- 
owitz, pianist. Victor 11-95 19. 
I — 12" record, {i.oo. 

Reverse side; Chopin, Frederic. Waltz 
in C-sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2. 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. 

Elijah. It Is Enough. See: Cor- 
don. Oratorio Arias. 

Elijah. Lord, God of Abraham. 
See: Cordon. Oratorio Arias. 

Etude in F Major, Op. 104, No. 
2. See: Gimpel. Etudes. 

Herbstlied and Sonntagsmor- 
•GEN, op. 77, No. I. Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano, and Ker- 
stin Thorborg, mezzo-soprano. 
George Schick, at the piano. Vic- 
tor 11-9022. I — 1 2" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Mendelssohn. Wasser- 
fahrt, and Lied aus Ruy Bias. Hulda 
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Lashanska, soprano, and Kerstin 
Thorborg, mezzo-soprano. George 
Schick, at the piano. 

ICH wolit’ meine Liebe, Op. 
63, and Abschiedslied der Zug- 
VOGEL. Hulda Lashanska, so- 
prano, and Kerstin Thorborg, 
mezzo-soprano. George Schick, 
at the piano. Victor 1 1-902 1. 
I — 1 2" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Mendelssohn. Abendlied, 
Op. 8, No. 9. Hulda Lashanska, so- 
prano, and Kerstin Thorborg, mezzo- 
soprano. George Schick, at me piano. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Wedding March. Chauncey 
Haines, organist, Co-Art 5057. 
I — 10" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Wagner, Richard. Lo- 
hengrin. Bridal Chorus. Chauncey 
Haines, organist. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Wedding March. Fred Feibel, 
organist. Columbia 7528-M, i — 
12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Wagner, Richard. Lo- 
hengrin. Bridal Chorus. Fred Feibel, 
organist. 

Piano Music of Mendelssohn. 
Vladimir Horowitz, piano. Vic- 
tor M-DM-i 1 2 1 . 3 — 1 2" records. 
$3.85. 

Contents: Variations Scricuscs, Op. 
54; Soi^ without Words; The Shep- 
herd’s Complaint, Op. 67, No. 5; May 
Breezes, Op. 62, No. i; Wedding 
March and Variations after Liszt. 

St. Paul. God, Have Mercy 
upon Me. See: Cordon. Oratorio 
Arias. 

Scherzo a Capriccio in F-shari> 
Minor. Edward Kilcnyi, pianist. 
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Columbia 71968-D. r — 12" rec- 
ord, $1.00. 

Reverse side: Beethoven, Ludwig van. 
Polonaise in C major. Op. 89. Edward 
Kilenyi, pianist. 

SONNTAGS MORGEN. ScC aboVC: 

Herbstlied. 

Symphony No. 5 in D Minor, 
Op. 107 (“Reformation”). Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra. Sir 
Thomas Bcecham, conductor. 
Victor M-DM-i 104. 4 — 12" rec- 
ords. $4.85. 

On eighth side: Mozart, Wolfgang 
Amadeus. La Cleinenza di Tito. Over- 
mre. London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Sir Thomas Bcecham, conductor. 

Wasserfahrt and Lied aus Ruy 
Blas. See above: Herbstlied. 

MENENDEZ, NILO-pianist 

See: Benjamin. Jamaican 
Rumba. 

Falla. El Amor Brujo. Rit- 
ual Fire Dance. 

Lecuona, Malaguena. 

MENOTTI, GIAN-CARLO (1911- ) 

Sebastian. Ballet Suite. Robin 
Hood Dell Orchestra of Philadel- 
phia. Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor. Columbia X-MX-278. 
2 — 12" records. 13.00. 

MENUHIN, YEHUDI— violinist 

See: Bari OK. Concerto for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra. 

MERRILL, JEAN— soprano 

Sec: Lfuncavallo and others. 
Opera Favorites. 
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MERRILL, ROBERT— baritone 

See: Bizet. Carmen Excerpts. 
Giordano. Andrea Ch6nier. 

Nemico della patria. 
Hill. The Last Roundup. 
MacGimsey. To My 
Mother. 

Massenet. H6rodiade. Vi- 
sion fugitive. 

MERRIMAN, NAN — mezzo-soprano 
See: Falla. El Amor Brujo. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA ORCHESTRA 

See: Mozart. Operatic Arias. 
Pons and others. A Night 
at Carnegie Hall. 

Sayao. Celebrated Operatic 
Arias. 

Wagner. Meistersinger. 
Two monologues. 

METROPOLITAN SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA 

See: Grieg. Holberg Suite. 

Haydn. Symphony No. 45 
in F-sharp minor (“Fare- 
well”). 

MEYERBEER, GIACOMO (1791-1864) 

L’Africaine. Adamastor, re dell’ 
acqud profonde. Robert Merrill, 
baritone, with RCA Victor Or- 
chestra. Jean Paul Morel, con- 
ductor. Victor 11-9384. I — 12" 
record. $1.00. 

• 

Reverse side: Giordano, Umberto. 
Andrea Chenier. Nemico della patria. 
Robert Merrill, baritone, with RCA 
Victor Orchestra. Jean Paul Morel, 
conductor. 


L’Africaine. O paradise. Jan 
Peerce, tenor, with RCA Victor 
Orchestra. Frieder Weissmann, 
conductor. Victor 11-9295. i — 
12" record. $1.00, 

Reverse side: Verdi, Giuseppe. 
Masked Ball. Ma se m’e forza per- 
derti. Jan Peerce, tenor, with RCA 
Victor Orchestra. Frieder Weiss- 
mann, conductor. 

Les Huguenots. Piff Paff (Mar- 
cel’s Air). Marcel Journet, basso, 
with orchestra. (Recorded Jan- 
uary, 1910.) RCA Victor Heri- 
tage Series 15-1003. i — 12" rec- 
ord. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Gounod, Charles. Phile- 
mon et Baucis. Vulcan’s Song. Marcel 
Journet, basso, with orchestra. (Re- 
corded January, 1910.) 

MIUNOV, ZINKA— sopronQ 

See: Bellini. Norma. Casta 
Diva. 

PoNCHiELLi. La Gioconda. 
Suicidio. 

Wagner and others. A 
Treasury of Grand Op- 
era. 

MILHAUD, DARIUS (1892- ) 

Bal Martiniquais. Robert and 
Gaby Casadesus, duo-pianists. 
Columbia 71831-D. i — 12" rec- 
ord. fi.oo. 

Cinq Chansons. Verna Osborne, 
soprano. Lukas Foss, at the piano. 
Hargail HN-650. 2 — 10" records. 
$2.50. 

Contents: Les quatre petits hons; La 
pomme ct I’escargot; Lc malproprc; 
Poupette and Patata; Lc jardinicr im- 
patient. 
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Elegie. Edmund Kurtz, ’cellist. 
Artur Balsam, at the piano. Vic- 
tor 11-9414. I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Fiescobaldi, Girolamo. 
Arietta. Edmund Kurtz, ’ceUist. Artur 
Balsam, at the piano. 

Saxjdades do Brazil. Artur Ru- 
binstein, pianist. Victor 11-9420. 
I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side. Gershwin, George. Pre- 
lude No. 2. Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 

Suite Franqaise. Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New 
York. Darius Milhaud, conduc- 
tor. Columbia X-MX-268. 2 — 1 2" 
records. $2.85. 

MILLER, MITCHELL— oboist and English 
horn player 

See: Barber. Capricorn Con- 
certo. 

Wilder. The Music of 
Alec Wilder. 

MILLER, WILLIAM— tenor 

See: Hymns of All Churches 
Choir. 

MILSTEIN, NATHAN— violinist 
See: Gluck. Orfco. M 61 odie. 

MISCHAKOFF, MISCHA^violinist 

Wonderful Violin. With 
Douglas Moore, narrator. Young 
People’s Record Qub 615. 1 — 
10" record. $149. 

MITROPOULOS, DIMITRI— conductor 

See: Menotti. Sebastian. Ballet 
Suite. 
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Mozart. Concerto in E-flat 
major for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra. 
Prokofiev. Concerto No. 3 
in C major for Piano and 
Orchestra. 

MOLLOY, JAMES LYNAM (1837-1909) 

The Kerry-Dance. See: Far- 
rell. Irish Songs. 

MONTEUX, PIERRE— conductor 

See: Brahms. Symphony No. 2 
in D major. 

Gruenberg. Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Stravinsky. Le Sacre du 
Printcnips. 

MONTOYA, CARLOS— guitarist 

Guitar Soias of Argentinita’s 
Famous Dances. Disc 615. 3 — 
10" rccord.s. $3.00. 

Contents: Cafe Chinita-s, Tango del 
Negrito, Malaguciia, Variacioncs por 
Buleria.s, Folios Canarias, Zambiilla. 

MOORE, DOUGLAS— norrator 

See: Mischakoff. Wonderful 
Violin, 

MOORE, THOMAS (1779-1852) 

Believe Mf., If All Tno.SE En- 
dearing Young Charms (arr, 
Gerald Moore). Christopher 
Lynch, tenor. Gerald Moore, at 
the piano. Victor 10-1247. i — 10" 
record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Moore. Oft in the Stilly 
Night. Qiristopher Lynch, tenor. 
Gerald Moore, at the piano. 
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Believe Me, If All Those En- 
dearing YotJNG Charms. See: 
Farrell. Irish Songs. 

Last Rose of Summer. See: 
Farrell. Irish Songs. 

Minstrel Boy. See: Farrell. 
Irish Songs. See also: Melton. 
Irish Songs. 

Oft in the Stilly Night. See 
above: Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms. ^ 

MOREL, JEAN PAUL— conductor 

See: Giordano. Andrea Chenier. 
Nemico della patria. 
Massenet. H^rodiade. Vi- 
sion fugitive. 

MORGENSTERN, SAM 

Toccata Guatemala. Bertha 
Melnik, pianist. Vanguard 2. i — 
10" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Davis, Chandler. Song of 
Worlds Unseen. Bertha Melnik, pian- 
ist. 

MORLEY, THOMAS (1557-1603) 

Window. See: Kirkpatrick. 
Harpsichord Recital. 

MOSCOW STATE PHILHARMONIC OR- 
CHESTRA 

See: Prokofiev. Romeo and Ju- 
liet Suite No. 2. 

MOZART, WOLFGANG AMADEUS (1756- 
1791) 

Adagio and Rondo, K. 617 (orig- 
inally written for glass harmon- 
ica). Emil Kornsand, violist, Jo- 
sef Zimbler, ’cellist, Phillip Kap- 
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Ian, flutist, Louis Speyer, oboist, 
and E. Power Biggs, celesta. Vic-' 
tor 1 1-9570. 1 — 1 2" record. $i .00. 

Ave Verum. See: Courboin. 
Organ Recital. 

Clemenza di Tito, K. 62 i . Over- 
ture. See: Mendelssohn. Sym- 
phony No. 5 in D minor. 

(Concerto in E-flat Major for 
Two Pianos and Orchestra, K, 
365. Vitya Vronsky and Victor 
Babin with Robin Hood Dell Or- 
chestra of Philadelphia. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor. Colum- 
bia M-MM-628. 3 — 12" rec- 
ords. $3.85. 

Country Dances, Volume i. 
Symphony orchestra, conducted 
by Max Goberman. Young Peo- 
ple’s Record Qub 313. i — 10" 
record. $149. 

Country Dances, Volume 2. 
Symphony orchestra, conducted 
by Max Goberman. Young Peo- 
ple’s Record Club 317. i — 10" 
record. J1.49. 

Don Giovanni. Deh vieni alia 
finestra. See: Pons and others. 
A Night at Carnegie Hall. 

Don Giovanni. Or sai che 
I’onore. Sec: Traubel. Italian 
Operatic Arias. 

Eine kleine Nachtmusik, K. 
525. Pro Musica Orchestra. Otto 
Klemperer, conductor. Vox 169. 
2 — 1 2" records. J5.00. 

Marriage of Figaro. Non so pih. 
See: Sayao. Celebrated Operatic 
Arias. 
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Marriage of Figaro. Voi che 
sapete. Sec: Sayao. Celebrated 
Operatic Arias. 

Marriage of Figaro. Voi che 
sapete. Luisa Tetrazzini, soprano, 
with orchestra. (Recorded 1908, 
London.) Victor Heritage Series 
15-1001. I — 12" record. $3.50. 

Reverse side; Thomas, Ambroise. Migp- 
non. lo son Titania. Luisa Tetrazzini, 
soprano, wi± orchestra. (Recorded 
1908, London.) 

Minuets, K. 176. Vox Chamber 
Orchestra. Edvard Fendler, con- 
ductor. Vox 166. 3 — I o'' records. 

J3-75- 

Mozart: His Story and His 
Music. Jos6 Ferrer, narrator, 
with Vox Symphony Orchestra. 
Max Goberman, conductor. 
Script and music selections by 
Joseph Machlis. Vox 251. 3 — 10" 
records. $3.74. 

Operatic Arias. Ezio Pinza, 
basso, with Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra. Bruno Walter, con- 
ductor. Columbia M-MM-643. 
4 — 12" records. $4.85. 

Contents: Madamina, from “Don Gio- 
vanni”; Se vuol ballarc, and Ajtrite un 
po quegl’ occhi, from “Marriage of 
Figaro”; In diesen hciligcn I&lcn, 
sung in Italian, from “Magic Flute”; 
Ah, che voglio trionfare, from “Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio”; Mentre ti 
lascio, o figlia, written as concert solo. 

Quartet in E-flat Major for 
P uNo AND Strings, K. 493. 
George Szell and Budapest String 
Quartet. Columbia M-MM-669. 
3 — 12" records. $4.00. 
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Rondo, K. 371. Willem Valken- 
ier, French horn. Reginald 
Boardman, at the piano. Night 
Music NM-ioi. I — 12" record. 
$2.00. 

Reverse side: Ravel, Maurice. Pavarme 
pour une infante defuntc. Willem Val- 
kenicr, French horn. Reginald Board- 
man, at the piano. 

Salzburg Serenades. Vox Cham- 
ber Orchestra. Edvard Fendler, 
conductor. Vox 1 61. 4 — 10" rec- 
ords $4.75. 

Sonatas. Alexander Schneider, 
violinist, and Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
harpsichordist. Columbia M- 
MM-650. 6 — 12" records. $6.86. 

ContenUi: B-flat major, K. 378; C 
major, K. 296; G major, K. 379. 

Symphoni' No. 20 in D Major, 
K. 133. Vox Chamber Orchestra. 
Edvard Fendler, conductor. Vox 
171. 2 — 12" records. $4.85. 

Symphony No. 26 in F,-flat 
Major, K. 184. Boston Sym- 
phony Orchc.stra. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Victor ii- 
9363. 1 — 1 2" record. $1.00. 

Symphony No. 38, in D Major, 
K. 504. (“Prague”). St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. Vladimir 
Golschmann, conductor. Victor 
M-DM-ioSc. 3 — 12" records. 
$ 3 - 85 - 

Symphony No. 41 in C Major, 
K. 551 (“Jupiter”). NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Arturo Tos- 
canini, conductor. Victor M- 
DM-1080. 4 — 12" rccord.s. $4.85. 

On eighth side: Bach, Johann Sebas- 
tian. Air from Suite No. 3 in D major. 
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NBC Symphony Orchestra. Arturo 
Toscanini, conductor. 

Trio in C Major, K. 548. Kurt 
Appelbaum, pianist, Roman To- 
tenburg, violinist, and Fritz 
Magg, ’cellist. Musicraft 29. 4 — 
12" records. $4.50. 

Sides 5 to 8: Mozart. Trio in E major, 
K. 542. Kurt Appelbaum, pianist, Ro- 
man Totenberg, violinist, and Fritz 
Magg, ’cellist. 

Trio in E Major, K. 542, See 
above. 

MUENCH, CHARLES-condnctor 

See: Ravel. Piano Concerto for 
Left Hand Alone. 

MURRAY HILL STRING QUARTET 

See: Rachmaninoff. Themes 
from Piano Concerto No. 

2. 

MUSSORGSKY, MODESTE (1839-1881) 

Boris Godipiov. Come Now, 
Comrades. See: Kipnis. Russian 
Operatic Arias. 

Fair at Sorochinsk. Gopak. See 
below: Pictures at an Exhibition. 

Night on Bald Mountain (arr. 
Rimsky-Korsakov). Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra. Fritz Rei- 
ner, conductor. Columbia 12470. 
I — 1 2'" record. $1.00. 

Pictures at an Exhibition (arr. 
Ravel). Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor. Columbia 
M-MM-641. 4—12" records. 

$4.85. 
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On eighth side: Mussorgsky. The Fair 

at Sorochinsk. Gopak. Philharmonic- 

Synrohony Society of New York. Ar- 
tur Rodzinski, conductor. 

Song of the Flea. See: Kipnis. 

Russian Operatic Arias. 

NAPOLI, OLYMPIA Dl— soprano 

See: Faure. Twelve Songs. 

NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

See: Jarnefelt. Berceuse and 
Praeludium. 

NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

See: Bach. Air from Suite No. 
3 in D major. 

Chopin. Concerto No. 2 in 
F minor, for piano and 
orchestra, 

Mozart. Symphony No. 41 
in C major, K. 551, 

Wagner. Meistersinger, 
Prelude. 

NEMENOFF, GENIA, and LUBOSHUTZ, 
PIERRE — duo-pianists 

See: Brahms. Liebeslieder Wal- 
zer. 

NEW YORK CITY SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA 

See: Blitzstein. Symphony, 
The Airborne. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYM. 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 

Sec: Puilharmomc-Symphony 
Orchks'I'ra of Nfav 
York. 



NILES, JOHN JACOB— folk singer 

Early American Carols. Self- 
accompanied on the dulcimer. 
Disc 732. 3—10" records. $3.74. 

Contents; The Seven Joys of Mary; 
The Little Liking; Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John; I Wonder as I Wan- 
der; The Carol of the Birds; The 
Carol of the Angels. 

NORTH, ALEX (1910- ) 

The Qty Sings for Michael. 
David Wayne, narrator and 
singer. Disc 740. Young Folksay 
Series. 2 — 10" records. $2.75. 

Little Indian Drum. David 
Brooks, tenor. Young People’s 
Record Qub 6 ig (pre-school 
age). I — 10" record. Available 
by subscription only. 

NOVAES, GUIOMAR-pianist 

See: Saint-Saens. Caprice on 
Airs de Ballet from “Al- 
ceste” by Gluck. 

NOVOTNA, JARMIU-soprano 

See: Offenbach. Talcs of Hoff- 
mann. Barcarolle. 

O'CONNELL, CHARLES— conductor 

See: Brahms. Cradle Song. 

OiLLiET. Variations on 
“Pop Goes the Weasel.” 
Traubel. American Songs. 
Traubel. Italian Operatic 
Arias. 

OFFENBACH, JACQUES (1819-1880) 

Tales of Hoffmann. Barcarolle. 
Jarmila Novotna, soprano, with 
RCA Victor Orchestra. Frieder 
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Weissmann, conductor. Victor 
11-9263. I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Offenbach. Tales of 
Hoffmann. Romance of Antonia. Jar- 
mila Novoma, stmrano, with RCA 
Victor Orchestra. Frieder WcBsmann, 
conductor. 

Tales of Hoffmann. Doll 
Waltz. Sec Verdi and others. 
Familiar Waltzes from Favorite 
Operas. 

Tales of Hoff.mann. Romance 
of Antonia. Sec above. 

ORMANDY, EUGENE— conductor 

See: BartcSk. Concerto No. 3 
for Piano and Orchestra. 

Brahms. Symphony No. 3 
in F major. 

DvoftAK. Concerto in B mi- 
nor for ’Cello and Or- 
chestra. 

Franck. Symphony in D 
minor. 

Liszt. I lungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 2. 

Rimsky-Koilsakov. Russian 
F.astcr Overture. 

Strau.ss, Ric:iiakd. Death 
and Transfiguration. 

Tchaikovsky. Serenade for 
String Orchestra. 

Weinueroer, Schwanda. 
Polka and Fugue. 

OSBORNE, VERNA— soprano 
Sec: Milhaud. Cinq Chansoas. 

PADEREWSKI, IGNACE JAN (1860-1941) 

Minuet in G. Jose Iturbi, pianist. 
Victor 11-9514. I — 12" record. 
$1.00. 
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Reverse side: Rachmaninoff, Sergei. 
Prelude in C-sharp minor. Jose Iturbi, 
pianist. 

Minuet in G. See: Alpert. At 
the Piano Keyboard with Pauline 
Alpert. 

PAGANINI, NICOLO (1782-1840) 

La Campanella. See: Lhevinne. 
Memorial Album of Piano Favor- 
ites. 

Paganini Recital. Ruggiero 
Ricci, violinist. Louis Persinger, 
at the piano. Vox 614. 3 — 12" 
records. $3.85. 

Contents: La Campanella, Moses Fan- 
tasy, (Zaprice No. 13 in B-flat major. 
Caprice No. 20 in D major, Moto 
Perpetuo, The Witches Dance. 

PARIS PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

See: Ravel. Piano Concerto for 
Left Hand Alone. 

PASQUINI, BERNARDO (1637-1710) 

Recitativo ED Aria. See: De 
Luca. Italian Art Songs. 

PAULL, MARY— soprano 

See: Franz. Zwei welkc Rosen. 
Mahi-er. Wer hat dies 
Liedlcin erdacht. 

PAVLOVSKY, VALENTIN— pianist 

See: BoccnRRiNi. Sonata No. 2 
in C major for ’Cello and 
Piano. 

Chopin. Introduction and 
Polonaise Brilliante in C 
major. 
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PEERCE, JAN— tenor 

See: Meyerbeer. L’Africaine. O 
Paradiso. 

Verdi. Ma se m’e forza per- 
der ti. The Masked Ball. 

Wagner and others. Treas- 
ury of Grand Opera. 

PERGOLESI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1710- 
1736) 

SiciLiANA. See: De Luca. Italian 

Art Songs. 

PHIUDELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

See: Bartok. Concerto No. 3 
for Piano and Orchestra. 

Beethoven. Symphony No 
6 in F major. 

Brahms. Symphony No. 3 
in F major. 

DvoSAk. Concerto in B mi- 
nor for ’Cello and Or- 
chestra. 

Liszt. Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 2. 

Rimsky-Korsakov. Russian 
Easter Overture. 

'Ctrauss, Richard. Death 
and Transfiguration. 

Tchaikovsky. Serenade for 
String Orchestra. 

Weinberger. Schwanda. 
Polka and Fugue. 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF LOS 
ANGELES 

See: Dohnanyi. Suite in F-sharp 
minor. 

Rachmaninoff. Concerto 
No. 2 in C minor. 

Tchaikovsky. Tchaikov- 
sky Waltzes. 
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PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA OF NEW YORK 

See: Brahms. Symphony No. i 
in C minor. 

Copland. A Lincoln Por- 
trait. 

Khachaturian. Gayne. 
Ballet Suite. 

Milhaud. Suite fran^aise. 

Mussorgsky. Pictures at an 
Exhibition. 

Prokofiev. Symphony No. 
5 - 

Schubert. Symphony No.' 
9 in C major. 

Sibelius. Symphony No. 4 
in A minor. 

Stravinsky. Firebird Suite. 

Stravinsky. Four Norwe- 
gian Moods. 

Stravinsky. Symphony in 
Three Movements. 

Tchaikovsky. Nutcracker 
Suite. 

PIATIGORSKY, GREGOR— 'cellist 

See: Boccherini. Sonata No. 2 
in C major for ’Cello and 
Piano. ^ 

Chopin. Introduction and 
Polonaise Brilliantc in C 
major. 

DvoMk. Concerto in B mi- 
nor for ’Cello and Or- 
chestra. 

PILZER, MAXIMILIAN — conductor 

See: Balfe: Then You’ll Re- 
member Me. 

Ball. Mother Machree. 

PINZA, EZIO— basso 

Deep River (arr. H. T. Bur- 
leigh). Gibner King, at the piano. 
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Columbia 17383-D. i — 10" rec- 
ord. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: MacGimsey, Robert. 
Thunderin’, Wonderin’. Kzio Pinza, 
basso. Gibner King, at the piano. 


See also: Mozart. Operatic 
Arias. 

Pons and others. A 


Night at Carnegie 
Hall. 


PISTON, WALTER (1894- ) 

Prelude and Allegro for Or- 
gan AND Orchestra. E. Power 
Biggs and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Serge Kous.sevitzky, 
conductor. Victor 11-9262. i — 
12" record. $1.00. 


PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

See: Brahms. Concerto in D mi- 
nor for Piano and Or- 
chestra. 

Fali.a. El Amor Brujo. 
Mussorgsky. Night on Bald 
Mountain. 


PUNCON, POU-bosso 

See: Ferrari. Le Lazzarone. 


POLDINI, EDUARD (1869- ) 

Dancing Doll. Sec: Alpert. At 
the Piano Keyboard with Pauline 
Alpert. ‘ 

PONCHIELLI, AMILCARE (1834-1886) 

La GioaiNDA. Suicidio. Zinka 
Milanov, soprano, with RCA 
Victor Orchestra and chorus. 
Fricdcr Weissinann, conductor. 
Victor n-9293. I — 12" record. 
1 1 . 00 . 
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Reverse side: Bellini, Vincenzo. 
Norma. Casta Diva. Zinka Milanov, 
soprano, with RCA Victor Orchestra 
and chorus. Fricder Wcissmann, con- 
ductor. 

La Gioconda. Suicidio. See: 
Traubel. Italian Operatic Arias. 

PONS, LILY — soprano 

Paris. With orchestra conducted 

by Andre Kostelanetz. Columbia 

M-MM-638. 3 — 12" records. 

$ 3 - 85 ' 

Contents: April in Paris, by Duke; 
J*Attendrai, by Poterat; La Marseil- 
laise, by de Lisle; Chanson de Marie 
Antoinette, by Jacobson; Pizzicato 
Ballerina from “Sylvia,’’ by Delibes 
(arr. La Forge); Parlez-moi d’amour, 
W Lenoir; Ah, fors’ h lui, from “La 
Traviata,” by Verdi. 

PONS, LILY, and others 
A Night at Carnegie Hall. 
Lily Pons, soprano, Rise Stevens, 
mezzo-soprano, Raoul Jobin, 
tenor, Ezio Pinza, basso. Rosa 
Linda, at the piano. Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra. Fausto 
Cfeva, Pietro Cimara, George 
Sebastian, conductors. Columbia 
M-MM-676. 3 — 12" records. 

$4.00. 

Contents: Bell Song from “Lakme,” 
by Delibes (Pons); Seguidilla from 
“Carmen,” by Bizet (Stevens); Duet 
from Act I of “Carmen,” (Stevens and 
Jobin); My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice, from “Samson and Delilah,” 
by Saint-Saens (Stevens); 11 lacerato 
spirito, from “Simon Boccanegra,” by 
Verdi, and Dch vieni alia finestra from 
“Don Giovanni,” by Mozart (Pinza). 

POULENC, FRANCIS (1899- ) 
Pasi'ourei.lk, and MalagueiJa 
by Ernesto Lecuona. Oscar Le- 
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vant, pianist. Columbia 71890-D. 
I — 12" record. Ji.oo. 

Reverse side: C^hopin, Frederic. Etude 
in G-flat m^or. Op. 10, No. 5 (“Black 
Key”) and Etude in C mmor. Op. 10, 
No. 12 (‘Revolutionary”). Oscar Le- 
vant, pianist. 

Sonata. George Mager, trum- 
eter, Jacob Raichman, trom- 
onist, and Willem Valkenier, 
French horn. Night Music NM- 
103. I — 12'' record. $2.00. 

POWELL, JANE-soprano 

Songs by Jane Powell. With or- 
chestra conducted by Carmen 
Dragon. Columbia X-271. 2—10" 
records. $2,25. 

Contents: Ave Marla, by Schubert; 
Les filles de Cadiz, by Dehbes; 1 
Think of You, by Rachmaninoif-Mar- 
cottc; Italian Street Song from 
“Naughty Marietta,” by Victor Her- 
bert. 

See also: Humperdinck. Hansel 
and Gretel. 

PRIMROSE, WILLIAM— violist 

See: Benjamin. Toccata, Elegy, 
and Waltz. 

Brahms. Sonata in F minor. 
Harris. Soliloquy and 
Dance. 

PRIOR, FERDINAND— oboist 

See: Beethoven. Variations on a 
Theme by Mozart. 

PROKOFIEV, SERGE (1891- ) 

Concerto No. 3 in C Major 
FOR Piano and Orchestra. 
Robin Hood Dell Orchestra of 
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Philadelphia. Dimitri Mitropou- 
los, pianist and conductor. Co- 
lumbia M-MM-ddy. 3 — I a" rec- 
ords. I4.00. 

Music for Children. Ray Lev, 
pianist. Concert Hall Society AC. 
3 — 10" records. {4.50. 

Overture on Hebrew Themes. 
Sextet: Vivian Rivkin, pianist, 
William Nowinski and George 
Ockner, violinists, Bernard Mi- 
lofsky, violist, David Weber, 
clarinetist, and William Forstat, 
’cellist. Disc 4020. i — 1 2" record. 
$2.00. 

Peter and the Wolf (abridged 
version, from Walt Disney’s pro- 
duction, “Make Mine Music”). 
Sterling Holloway, narrator, 
with orchestra. Charles Wolcott, 
conductor. Victor Y-323. 2 — 12" 
records. $2.50. 

Peter and the Wolf (for chil- 
dren). Milton Cross, narrator, 
with orchestra. Musicraft 65. 4 — 
I ©"records. $3.75. 

Quartet No. 2 in F Major. 
Gordon String Quartet. Concert 
Hall Society A-i. 3 — 12" rec- 
ords. Available by subscription 
only. 

Romeo and Juliet Suite No. 2. 
Moscow State Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Serge Prokofiev, conduc- 
tor. Disc Deluxe 754 or 754S 
(Recorded in USSR). 6 — 12" 
records. $14.29 and $8.36 respec- 
tively. 

Sonata in D Major, Op. 94. 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, and Lco- 
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nid Hambro, pianist. Columbia 
M-MM-620. 3 — 12" records. 

$ 3 - 85 - 

Suggestion Diabolique. See: 
Cherkassky. Piano Music of 
Russian Masters. 

Symphony No. 5. Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New 
York. Artur Rodzinski, conduc- 
tor. Columbia M-MM-661. 5 — 
12" records. $5.85. 

Symphony No. 5. Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor. Victor 
M-DM-1095. 5 — 12" records. 

$5*85. 

PRO MUSICA ORCHESTRA 

See: Mozart. Einc kleine 
Nachtmusik. 

PUCCINI, GIACOMO (1858-1924) 

Bohicme. Ah, Mimi, tu piu non 
torni. John McCormack, tenor, 
and G. Mario Sammarco, bari- 
tone, with orchestra. (Recorded 
March 23, 1910.) Victor Heri- 
tage Series 15-1009. i — 12" rec- 
ord. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Verdi, Giaseppe. Travi- 
ata. Parigi, o cara. Lucreaia Bori, so- 
prano, and John McCormack, tenor, 
with orchestra. (Recorded April 8, 
1914.) 

Boiieme. Dondc lieta usci. See: 
Sayao. Celebrated Operatic 
Arias. 

Highlights from “Madama 
BuTtERKLY.” Licia Albanesc, so- 
prano, James Melton, tenor, Lu- 
cielle Brow'ning, mezzo-soprano. 
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with RCA Victor Orchestra. 
Frieder Weissmann, conductor. 
Victor M-DM-1068. 3 — 12" rec- 
ords. $3.85. 

Contents: Act i— Love Duet: Scolta 
paura, I’amor; Dicon ch’oltre mare. 
Act 2— Un bel di, vedremo; Flower 
Duet: II cannone del porto! Spoglio e 
Tone. Act 3— Addio. 

Tosca. Vissi d’arte. See: Trau- 
BEL. Italian Operatic Arias. 

PURCELL, HENRY (1659-1695) 

Abdelazer Suite. Vox Chamber 
Orchestra. Edvard Fendler, con- 
ductor. Vox 199. 3 — 10" records. 
I3.74. 

Eight Suites for Harpsichord. 
Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichordist. 
Gramophone Celebrity Series. 
5 — 11 *' records. $11.50. 

Suites No. i and 6. Sec: Kirk- 
patrick. Harpsichord Recital. 

Trumpet Prelude. Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor. Vic- 
tor 1 1-9419. 1 — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Haydn, Franz Joseph. 
Eighteenth Century Dance, from 
Quanet in F major. Op. 3, No. 5 
(art. Stokowski). Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Orchestra. Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. 

QUICK, ROBERT— -violinist 

Sec: Vivaldi. Concerto for Vio- 
lin in A major, 

RACHMANINOFF, SERGEI (1873-1943) 

Concerto No. 2 in C Minor for 
Piano and Orchestra. Eugene 
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List and Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Los Angeles. Alfred Wallen- 
stein, conductor. Decca DA-465. 
5 — 1 2" records. $5.85. 

Concerto No 2 in C Minor for 
Piano and Orchestra. Artur 
Rubinstein and NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, conductor. Victor M-DM- 
1075. 5 — 12" records. $5.85. 

On tenth side; CJhopin, Freddric. Im- 
promptu No. 3 in G-flat major. Op. 
51. Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 

Concerto No. 3 in D Minor for 
Piano and Orchestra. Cyril 
Smith and City of Birmingham 
Orchestra. George Weldon, con- 
ductor. Columbia M-MM-67I 
(Recorded in England). 5 — 12" 
records. $5.72. 

Concerto Themes (arr. by 
Whittemore and Lowe, from 
Piano Concerto No. 2). Arthur 
Whittemore and Jack Lowe, 
duo-pianists. Victor 28-0409. 
I — 1 2" record, $1.00. 

Etude in C Minor, Op. 33, No. 
2. See: Gimpel. Etudes. 

Prelude in C-sharp Minor. Jos 6 
Iturbi, pianist, Victor 11-9514. 
I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Paderewski, Ignacc Jan. 
Mnuet in G. Jose Iturbi, pianist. 

Rachmaninoff Recital. Jakob 
Gimpel, pianist. Vox 608. 3 — 10" 
records. $3.00. 

Contents: Highlights of the Concerto 
No. 2 in C minor for Piano and Or- 
chestra; Prelude in G-sharp minor; 
Prelude in G major; Prelude in G 
minor, Prelude in C-sharp minor, Ori- 
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cntal Sketch; Theme from Rhapsody 
for Piano and Orchestra. 

Songs of Rachmaninoff. Jennie 
Tourel, mezzo-soprano. Erich 
Itor Kahn, at the piano. Colum- 
bia M-625. 3 — 1 2" records. $3.85. 

Contents; O, Cease Thy Sirring, Mai- 
den Fair; 'ITie Soldier’s Bride; All 
Things Depart; In the Silence of the 
Night; The Answer; Before Thy 
Window; Sorrow in &ringtime; 
Floods of Spring; Lilacs; The Droop- 
ing Com. 

Themes from Piano Concerto 
No. 2. Theodore Saidenberg, pi- 
anist, and Murray Hill • String 
Quartet. Co-Art 5043. 1 — 10'^ 
record. 75 cents. 

ItACHMILOViCK, JACQUES-eonduetor 

See: KhatchatuRIan. Masquer- 
ade Suite'. 

RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
See: Bach. God’s Time Is Best. 

RADERMAN, LOU— violinist 

See: Franck. Trio in F-sharp 
minor. 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL ORCHESTRA 

See: Rimsky-Korsakov. Hymn 
to the Sun. 

RAICHMAN, JACOB— trombonist 

Trombonf, Rfxxirdings. With 
piano accompaniment. Kismet 
J-40. 4 — iz" records. $4.70. 
(Available singly at fi.oo each.) 

Contents: Ave Maria, by Schubert; 
Adagio and Vivace, by Antoniotto; 
Eih-J^, transcribed by S. Katz; La 
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Cinquantaine, by Marie; A Doubt, by 
Glinka; Elegy, by Massenet; Corin- 
thian Polka, by Losey; Inflammatus, 
by Rossini. 

See also: PouL^c. Sonata. 

RAMEAU, JEAN PHILIPPE (1683-1764) 

Musette en Rondeau. See: Cas- 
ADESUS, Gaby. French Piano Mu- 
sic. 

Musette en Rondeau. See: 
Kirkpatrick. Harpsichord Re- 
cital 

Rappel des Oiseaux. See: Casa- 
DEsus, Gaby. French Piano 
Music. 

Rappel des Oiseaux. See: Kirk- 
patrick. Harpsichord Recital 

Rioaudons. See: Kirkpatrick. 
Harpsichord Recital. 

Tambourin. See: Kirkpatrick. 
Harpsichord Recital. 

Villagkoi.se. Sec: Kirkpatrick. 
Harpsichord Recital. 

RAPEE, ERNO— conductor 

See: Rimsky-Korsakov. Hymn 
to the Sun. 

RATHBONE, BASIL— narrator 

See: Humperdinck. Haiwcl and 
Gretel. 

RAVEL, MAURICE (1875-1937) 

Bolero. Lamoureux Orchestra. 
Maurice Ravel, conductor. Vox- 
Poly dor 167. (Recorded in 
France.) 2 — 12" records. $3.00. 

CllANSON.S MaDECASSES AND 

Chants I I^bra'iquks. Madeleine 
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Grey, soprano. Maurice Ravel, at 
the piano. Vox-Polydor i86. 
(Recorded in France.) 3 — 12" 
records. $3.74. 

Concerto for Left Hand 
Alone. Jacqueline Blancard, 
pianist. Paris Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Charles Muench, con- 
ductor. (Recorded in France.) 
Vox-Polydor 168. 2 — 12" rec- 
ords. $3.00. 

Gaspard de la Nuit. Ondine. 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist. 
Victor 11-9260. I — 12" record. 
$1.00. 

La Valse. Lamoureux Orchestra. 
Albert Wolff, conductor. Vox- 
Polydor 182. (Recorded in 
France.) 2 — 12" records. $3.00. 

Menuet sur le Nom df. Haydn. 
See: Casadf.sus, Gaby. French 
Piano Music. 

Mother Goose Suite. Lamour- 
eux Orchestra. Albert Wolff, 
conductor. Vox-Polydor 194. 
(Recorded in France.) 2 — 12" 
records. $3.85. 

Pavannf. pour une Infante Di> 
FUNTE. Willem Valkcnier, 
French horn. Reginald Board- 
man, at the piano. Night Music 
loi. I — 1 2" record. $2.00. 

Reverse side: Mozart, Wolfgang Ama- 
deus. Rondo, K. yji. Willem Valken- 
ier, French horn. Reginald Boardman, 
at the piano. 

Prelude. Sec: Casadesus, Gaby. 
French Piano Music. 

String Quartet in F Major. 
Galimir String Quartet. Vox- 


Polydor i8o, (Recorded in 
France.) 3 — 12" records. $4.00. 

RCA VICTOR CHORALE 

Christmas Hymns and Carols. 
Robert Shaw, conductor. Victor 
M-1077. 4 — 12" records. $4.85. 

Contents: Joy to the World (Han- 
del) ; It Came upon a Midnight Qear 
(Willis); Angels We Have Heard on 
High (old French melody); O Come, 
O Come, Emanuel (traditional); O 
Little Town of Bethlehem (Rcdncr); 
Silent Night (Gruber); O Come, All 
Ye Faitlinil (Portugal); Away in the 
Manger (Martin Luther); God Rest 
You Merry Gentlemen (traditional); 
We Three Kings (Hopkins); The 
First Noel (traditional); Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing (Mendelssohn); 
Shepherd’s Carol {iiom Suffolk Har- 
mony, 1786); Coventry Carol" (tradi- 
tional); Patapan (traditional); My 
Dancing Day (traditional) ; I Wonder 
as I Wander (Appalachian folk-song); 
Bring a Torch, Jeanette, Isabella (tra- 
ditional French carol); Lo, How a 
Rose E’er Blooming (Praetorius); Go 
Tell It on the Mountain (spiritual, arr. 
John Work) ; I Sing of a Maiden (fif- 
teenth-century carol); Echo Hymn 
(seventeenth-century melody); Was- 
sail Song (traditional); Deck the Halls 
with Holly (old Welsh carol). 

RCA VICTOR ORCHESTRA 

See: Bellini. Nomia. Casta 
Diva. 

Giordano. Andrea Chenier. 

Ncmico della patria. 
Kipnis. Russian Operatic 
Arias. 

Massenet. Herodiade. Vi- 
sion fugitive. 

Miclton. Irish Songs. 
Meyerbeer. L’Africaine. O 
Paradiso. 
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Offenbach. Tales of Hoff- 
mann. Barcarolle. 

Verdi. Traviata — Selec- 

tions from Act I. 
Wagner. Gotterdammer- 
ung. Erzahlung. 

Wagner, and others. Treas- 
ury of Grand Opera. 

REBIKOV, VUDIMIR (1866-1920) 

Christmas Tree. See: Cherkas- 
sky. Piano Music of Russian Mas- 
ters. 

REED, SUSAN— folk singer 

Folk Songs and Ballads. Vol- 
ume I. Self-accompanied on the 
zither or Irish harp. Victor 
M-1086. 3 — 10" records. $3.00. 

Contents: Venezuela (Barbados Sail- 
or’s Song) ; Go Away from My Win- 
dow (Old English); Molly Malone 
(Old Irish); If I Had a Ribbon Bow 
(Old English); The Old Woman 
(Early American); 1'he Ballad of Bar- 
bara Allen (Old English); A Mighty 
Ship (Norwegian); Jennie Jenkins 
(Early American); My Love Is Like 
a Red, Red Rose (Old English); The 
Soldier and the Lady (Old English). 

Folk Songs and Ballads. Vol- 
ume 2. Self-accompanied on the 
zither or Irish harp. Victor 
M-1107. 3 — 10" records. $3.00. 

Contents: Black Is the Color of My 
True Love’s Hair (Southern mountain 
song) ; I’m Sad and I’m Lonely 
(Southern blues); The Widow Ma- 
lone (Old Irish); Danny Boy (Old 
Irish); Grcenslceves (Old English); 
Mother I Would Marry (Irish); I 
Know My Love (Irish); The I’hrcc 
Gulls (Italian); Lord Randall (Old 
English). 
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REINER, FRITZ — conductor 

See: Brahms. Concerto in D mi- 
nor for Piano and Or- 
chestra. 

Falla. El Amor Brujo. 
Mussorgsky. Night on Bald 
Mountain. 

REiSENBERG, NADIA— pianist 

Sec: Brahms. Sonata in E-flat 
major. 

RICCI, RUGGIERO— violinist 

Encores. Louis Persinger, at the 
piano. Vox 196. 3 — 10" records. 
53 - 74 - 

Contents: Variations on a Theme of 
Corelli, hj' 1 anini-Kreisler; Staccato 
Study, by Wieniauski; Zephyr, by 
Hubay; ^ienuetto and (lavotta, by Ve- 
racini; Chorus of Dervishes*, by' Bce- 
thoven-Auer; ICtude in Si.xths, by Cho- 
pin-Ricci; Caprice No. i (“Lc Vent”), 
by \’'ccscy. 

See also: Bach. Sonata for Un- 
accompanied Violin 
No. 3 in A minor. 

I IiNDEMiTH. Sonata 
for Unaccompanied 
Violin No. 2, Op. 
3 *- 

PA(;ANrNr. Paganini 
Recital 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, NIKOLAI AN- 
DREYEVICH (1844-1908) 

Capriccio F^spagnol. Cincinnati 
Summer Opera Orchestra. Fausto 
Clcva, conductor. Dccca 29222. 
I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Flight of the Bumble Bcc, and Dodon’s 
Dance. Cincinnati Summer Opera Or- 
chestra. Fausto Clcva, conductor. 
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Capriccio Espagnol. (arr. for pi- 
ano). Nilo Menendez. Co-Art 
5062. I — 10" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Benjamin, Arthur. Ja- 
maican Rumba. Nilo Menendez, pian- 
ist. 

CoQ d’Or. Hymn to the Sun. 
Radio City Music Hall Orches- 
tra. Emo Rapee, conductor. 
Dccca 23518. I — 10" record. 75 
cents. 

Reverse side: Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Sadko. Song of India. Radio City 
Music Hall Orchestra. Emo Rapee, 
conductor. 

Dodon’s Dance. See above: Ca- 
priccio Espi^nol. 

Flight of the Bumble Bee. See 
above: Capriccio Espagnol. 

Flight op the Bumble Bee. See: 
Stern. Violin Selections from 
“Humoresque.” 

Gypsy Dance. A 1 Goodman and 
his Orchestra. Victor 28-0412. 
I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Hymn to the Sun. AI Goodman and 
his Orchestra. 

Hymn to the Sun. See above: 
Gypsy Dance. 

Russian Easter Overtthie. Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Columbia 
X-MX-276. 2 — 12" records. 

53.00. 

Sadko. Song of India. See above: 
Coq d’Or. Hymn to the Sun. 

Sadko. Song of India. See: Al- 
bert. At the Piano Keyboard 
with Pauline Alpert. 
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Sadko. Song of the Viking 
Guest. See; Kipnis. Russian Op- 
eratic Arias. 

ScHEHERAZADjE. Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Victor Kolar, 
conductor. Decca DA-162. 4 — 
12" records. $4.85. 

Song of Scheherazade, (arr. 
Aliklos Rozsa, from the Univer- 
sal film). Charles Kullman, tenor, 
with orchestra. Julius Burger, 
conductor. Columbia X-272. 2 — 
10" records. $2.27. 

Contents: Song of India, from 
“Sadko”; H3nnn to the Sun, from “Le 
Coq d’Or**; Gypsy Song (Themes 
from “Antar” Symphony); Fandango, 
from ‘tapriccio Espagnol.” 

ROBIN HOOD DELL ORCHESTRA OF 
PHIUDELPHIA 

See: Gould. Music of Morton 
Gould. 

Menotti. Sebastian. Ballet 
Suite. 

Prokofiev. Concerto No. 3 
in C major for Piano and 
Orchestra. 

Mozart. Concerto in E-flat 
for Two Pianos and Or- 
chestra. 

ROBINSON, EARU~folk singer 

V 

Americana. Keynote 132. $3.00. 

Contents: The House I Live In (by 
Robinson); A Man’s a Man for A’ 
That; Drill, Ye Tarners, Drill, The 
Frozen Logger; Jefferson and Liberty; 
Sweet Betsy from Pike; The Dirty 
Miner. 

A Walk in the Sun. Ballad by 
Millard Lampell, from the 20th- 
Century Fox motion picture. 



Composed and sung by Earl 
Robinson, with guitar. Disc 623. 
3 — 10" records, $3.00. 

Contents: Walk in the Sun; Long 
Time Waiting; One Little Job; Trou- 
ble Comity; Texas Division Blues; 
Moving In; Song of the Free Men. 

RODZINSKI, ARTUR-«onduetor 

See: Brahms, Symphony No. i 
in C minor. 

Copland. A Lincoln Por- 
trait. 

Mussorgsky. Pictures at an 
Exhibition. 

Prokofiev. Symphony No. 
5 - 

Sibelius, Symphony No. 4 
in A minor. 

Tchaikovsky. Nutcracker 
Suite. 

ROGERS, EARU-folk singer 

New England Folk Music. Mu- 

sicraft 68. 3 — 10" records. $3,00. 

Contents: Our Good Man; Blow the 
Man Down; The Brookfield Murder; 
The Old Man Who Lived in the 
Wood; Canaday— The Woman All 
Skin and Bones; The Jamb on Jerry’s 
Rock; The Ocean Burial 

ROMBERG, SIGMUND, AND HIS OR- 
CHESTRA 

Londonderry Air, Victor 11- 
9223. I — 12" record. $ i .00. 

Reverse side: Dvofak, Antonin. S3rm- 
phony No. 5 in li minor (“From the 
New World”). Largo (abridged). 

ROSSINI, GIOACCHINO (1792-1868) 

Inflammatus. See Raichman. 
Trombone Recordings. 
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RUBINSTEIN, ARTUR— pionist 

See: Beethoven. Sonata in C mi- 
nor, Op. 13. 

Chopin. Concerto No. 2 in 
F minor, for Piano and 
Orche.stra. 

Chopin. Sonata in B-flat 
minor. 

Gershwin. Prelude No. 2. 

Liszt. Valsc oublice. 

Rachmaninoff. Concerto 
No. 2 in C minor for Pi- 
ano and Orchestra. 

Szymanowski. Four Ma- 
zurkas. 

SABICAS, NINO— guitarist 

A Flamenco Qinckrt. Keynote 

K-134. 3 — 10" records. $3.00. 

Contents: Tangcr Danza Amora, and 

Malagucna, by Lecuona; Variaciones 

Clasicas de Farrucas; Aires de Cadiz 

Solca; Granadinas; Gran Jota de Tar- 

rega. 

SAIDENBERG, DANIEL-conductor 

See: Barber. Capricorn Con- 
certo. 

Purcell. The Gordian 
Knot Untied Suite. 

SAIDENBERG, THEODORE— pianist 

Sec: Franck. Trio in F-sharp 
minor. 

Rachmaninoff. Themes 
from Piano Concerto No, 
2 . 

ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

See: Mozart. Symphony No. 38 
in D major, K.504. 
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ST. LUKE'S CHORISTERS 

Seasonal Hymns. William Rip- 
ley Dorr, conductor. Capitol 
BD-45. 4 — 10" records. {3.15. 

Contents: Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come; Thank We All Out God; Oh, 
Come, Emanuel; Awake for the Night 
Is Flying; Joy to die World; Ai^els 
We Have Heard on High; God Rost 
Ye Merry Gendemen; There Came an 
Angel Down from Heaven; Break 
Thou the Bread; Oh, Master Let Me 
Walk with Thee; Dear Lord, die 
Father of Mankind; Oh, Lamb of 
God, Still Keep Me; In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory; Oh Glory, Laud and 
Honor; Jesu Christ Is Risen Today. 

SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE (1835-1921) 

Caprice on the Ams de Ballet 
FROM Alceste by Gluck. Guio- 
mar Novaes, pianist. Columbia 
71961-D. i — 12" record. $i.oo. 

Samson and Delilah. My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice. See: Pons 
and others. A Night at Carnegie 
HaU. 

SAMMARCO, G. MARIO— baritone 

See: Puccmi. Boh^me. Ah, 

Mimi, tu piu non tomi. 

SAMMONS, ALBERT— violinist 

See: Delius, Ctonccrto for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra. 

SAMOSUD, S. — conductor 

See: Glinka. Russian and Lud- 
milla— Excerpts. 

SANDBURG, CARL-folk singer 

Ojwboy Songs and Negro Spir- 
ituals. American Folk Music 
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Series, edited by Alan Lomax. 
Decca A-3 56. 4 — 10" records, 
15.00. 

Contents: I Ride an Old Paint; 
Whoop-Ti-Yi-Yo; Sam Bass; Jesse 
James; I Don’t Want to Be Buried in 
the Storm; Levee Moan; Go Down, 
Moses; O Freedom; Macedoni; 
Wasn’t That a Mighty Day? 

From the American Song Bag. 
Musicjftift u. 4 — 10" records. 
$3.50. 

Contents: Gallows Song; I Ride an 
Old Paint; Foggy, Foggy Dew; The 
Horse Named Bill; I’m Sad and Fm 
Lonely; Woven Spirituals; The Good 
Boy; Mama, Have You Heard the 
News, 

SANDOR, GYORGY— pianist 

See: Bart6k. Concerto No. 3 for 
Piano and Orchestra. 

SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA 

See: Brahms. Symphony No. 2 
in D major. 

Gruenberg. Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Stravinsky. Le Sacre du 
Printemps.. 

SANTA MONICA SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA 

See: Khatchaturian. Masquer- 
ade Suite. 

SARASATE, PABLO DE (1844-1908) 

Habanera from Danses Espag- 
noles. Ricardo Odnoposoff, vio- 
linist. Gregory Ashman, at the 
piano. Victor 11-9495. i — 12" 
record. $i.oo. 
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Reverse side: Sarasate. Malaguena, 
from Danses Espagnoles, Ricardo Od- 
noposoff, violinist. Gregory Ashman, 
at the piano. 

MalagueJja. See above. 

Romanza Andaluza. Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay, 
at the piano. Victor 11-9573. 
I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Chopin, Freddric. Noc- 
turne in E minor (arr. Auer). Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay, at the 
piano. 

ZiGEtJNERWEisEN (Gypsy Airs). 
See: Stern. Violin Selections 
from “Humoresque.” 

SARGENT, MALCOLM— conductor 

See: Delius. Concerto for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra. 
Handel. Messiah. 
Tchaikovsky. Eugene On- 
egin. Polonaise. 

SATIE, ERIK (1866-1925) 

Troisieme Gnossienne. See: 
Casadesus, Gaby. French Piano 
Music. 

SAYAO, BIDU— soprano 

Celebrated Operatic Arias. 
With Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra. Fausto Cleva, conduc- 
tor. Columbia M-612. 4 — 12" 
records. 14.85. 

Contents: Non so piu, and Voi chc 
sapete, from “The Marriage of Fi- 
garo,” by Mozart, Ah, non credca mi- 
rarti, from “La Sonnanibula,” by Bel- 
lini, Dondc licta usci, from “La Bo- 
heme,” by Puccini; Je suis encore 
tout etourdic, and Adieu, notre petite 
table, from “Manon,” by Ma.sscnct; Le 
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Roi de Tule, and Je ris de me voir si 
belle (Jewel Song), from “Faust,” by 
Gounod. 

SCARUTTI, DOMENICO (1685-1757) 

Sonata L.262 in D Major. See: 
Kirkpatrick. Harpsichord Re- 
cital. 

Sonata L.429 in A Minor. See: 
Kirkpatrick. Harpsichord Re- 
cital. 

Sonatas. Sylvia Marlowe, harp- 
sichordist. Musicraft 72. 3 — 12" 
records. $3.85. 

Contents: G major. No. 237; E major, 
No. 257; F major, No. 433; F major, 
No. 479; D major, No. 463; C major, 
No. 205; D major. No. 461; E major, 
No. 23; D minor, No. 413. 

SCHEFF, WALTER— baritone 

Sec; Butzstkin. Symphony, 
The Airborne. 

SCHENKMAN, EDGAR— conductor 

Sec: ScHUMAN. Symphony for 
Strings. 

SCHNEIDER, ALEXANDER— violinist 
See: Mozart. Sonatas. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ (1797-1828) 

Ave Maria (arr. Wilhclmj). 
Jascha Heiferz, violinist. F'man- 
ucl Bay, at the piano. Victor ii- 
9571. 1 — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Debussy, (Claude. La plus 
que lent (arr. Rexjues). Jascha Hei- 
fetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay, at the 
piano. 

Avk Maria. See: Powkli.. Songs 
l)y Jane Powell. See also: Raich- 
MAN, Trombone Recordings. 
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Die Schone Mullerin. Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano. Paul Ulanow- 
sky at the piano. Columbia 
M-(5 i 5. 7 — 12" records. $7.85. 

QuAR'nsT IN E-flat Major. 
Guilet String Quartet. Concert 
Hall Society AE. 3 — 12" rec- 
ords. $(5.85. 

Rondo (arr. Friedberg). Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay, 
at the piano. Victor 11-9572. 
I — 1 2" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Achron, Joseph. Hebrew 
Melody. Jascha Heifetz, violinist. 
Emanuel Bay, at the piano. 

Songs from “Die Schone Mul- 
lerin.” Richard Crooks, tenor. 
Frank La Forge at the piano. 
Victor M-1067. 3 — 12" records. 
I3.85. 

Symphony No. 9 in C Major. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York. Bruno 
Walter, conductor. Columbia 
M-MM-679. 6 — 1 2" records. 
$7.00. 

SCHUMAN, WILLIAM (T910- ) 

Symphony for Strings. Concert 
Hall String Symphony. Edgar 
Schenkman, conductor. Concert 
Hall Society A-ii. 2 — 12" rec- 
ords. Available by subscription 
only. 

SCHUMANN, ROBERT (1810-1856) 

Eight Fantasies for Piano. John 
Crown. Co-Art A-103. 4 — 10" 
records. $3.85. 
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Humoreske. Paul Loyennet, pi- 
anist. Concert Hall Society A-i. 
3 — 12" records. $6.85. 

Prophet-Bird. Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist. Victor 10-1272. i — 10" 
record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Liszt, Franz. Valse oub- 
liee. Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 

Prophet-Bird. See: Frances- 
CATTi. A Violin Recital. 

Sonata in F Minor, Op. 14. 
Leonard Shure, pianist. Vox 189. 
3 — 1 2" records. $4.00. 

Symphony No. i in B-flat Ma- 
jor. Cleveland Orchestra. Erich 
Leinsdorf, conductor. Columbia 
M-MM-617. 4 — 12" records. 

$4.85. 

On eighth side: Brahms, Johannes. 
Chorale Prelude No. 8 (Es ist ein’ Ros’ 
entsprungen), arr. Leinsdorf. Geve- 
land Orchestra. Elrich Leinsdorf, con- 
ductor. 

Traumerei (arr. Hulweek). 
Mischa Elman, violinist. Leopold 
Mittman, at the piano. Victor 10- 
1271. I — 10" record. 75 cents. 

Reverse side: Grieg, Edvard. Album 
Leaf, Op. 28, No. 3 (arr. Hartmann) . 
Mischa Elman, violinist, Leopold Mitt- 
man, at the piano. 

SCOTT, CYRIL (1879- ) 

Lullaby. Marian Anderson, con- 
tralto. Franz Rupp, at the piano. 
Victor 10-1260. I — 10" record. 
75 cents. 

Reverse side: Bucky, Frida Sarsen. 
Hear the Wind Whispering. Marian 
Anderson, contralto. Franz Rupp, at 
the piano. 
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SCOTT, TOM-folk singer 

Sing of America. Signature S-5. 
4 — 10" records. $3.75. 

Contents: Haul Away, Joe; John 
Henry; Scudda Hoo, ^udda Hay; 
Froggte Went A-Courtin’; Soldier, 
Soldier, Will You Marry Me?; Sour- 
wood Mountain; Foggy, Foggy Dew; 
Billy Boy; The Riddle Song; The 
Story of Twelve; Set Down, Servant; 
Two Wings. 

SCRIABIN, ALEXANDER (1872-1915) 

Etude in D-flat Major, Op. 8, 
No. 10. See; Gimpel. Etudes. 

Etude, Op. djf, No. 2. Sec: Gim- 
peI. Etudes. 

Prelude for the Left Hand 
Alone. See: Cherkassky. Piano 
Music of Russian Masters. 

Sonata No. 4, Op. 30. Vladimir 
Drozdoff, pianist. Paraclete Mu- 
sic Disc 10. I — 10" record. $1.00. 

SEBASTIAN, GEORGE— conductor 

See: Pons and others. A Night 
at Clamegie Hall. 

SEBASTIAN, JOHN — harmonica player 

Harmonica Classics. With Al- 
bert Malver, pianist, and orches- 
tra. Russ Case, conductor. Victor 
P-166. 4—10" records. $3.15. 

Contents: Inca Dance, ^ Sebastian; 
Air, by Bach; Stompc la 'lurca, by Se- 
bastian (with apologies to Mozart); 
Minuet in Jazz, by Scott; Ritual Fire 
Dance, by Falla; Harmonica Player, 
by Guion; Moroccan Serenade, by 
Sebastian; Malagueiia, by Lccuona; 
Song of the Black Swan. 
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SEEGER, PETER— folk singer 

Sec: Ledbetter and others. 
Songs to Grow On: 
School Day.s. 

Lomax, Bess, and others. 
America’s Favorite Songs. 

Warner and others. Hud- 
son V alley Soi^s. 

SERKIN, RUDOLF— pianist 

See: Beethoven. Sonata in C 
minor. Op. 1 3. 

Brahms. (Concerto in D 
minor for Piano and Or- 
chestra. 

SEVIT2KY, FABIEN-conductof 

See: Grieg. Symphonic Dances. 

SHAW, ROBERT— choral director 

See: Bach. Bach Aria.s'. 

Bach. Christ Lag in Todcs- 
banden. 

Butzstein. Symphony, 
The Airborne. 

Brahms. I.icbaslicdcr Wai- 
zcr. 

C(H,i.E.(;tATR Chorale. Set 
Down Servant. 

RCA Victor Chorale. 
( 3 iristmas I lymns and 
Carols. 

Verdi. II Tremtore. Anvil 
Chorus. 

Wagner and others. Treas- 
ury of Grand Opera. 

SHOSTAKOVICH, DMITRI (1906- ) 

Ace ok Gold. Polka. .See: Fran- 

cescatti. a Violin Recital. 
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Prelude in C-sharp Minor. See: 
Cherkassky. Piano Music of 
Russian Masters. 

Prelude in D Major. See: Cher- 
kassky. Piano Music of Russian 
Masters. 

SHURE, LEONARD— pianist 

See: Beethoven. Theme and 
Variations, in F major, 
Op. 34. 

Schumann. Sonata in F 
minor. 

SIBELIUS, JEAN (1865- ) 

Karelia Suite. Alla Marcia. BBC 
Orchestra. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
conductor. Victor 11-9568. i — 
12 " record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Sibelius. Karelia Suite. 
Intermezzo. BBC Orchestra. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, conductor. 

Symphony No. 4 in A Minor. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Or- ' 
chestra of New York. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor. Columbia 
M-MM-665. 4 — 1 2 " records, 

tj.oo. 

SIEGMEISTER, ELIE (1909- ) 

American Sonata. Clomposcr at 
piano. Disc 773. 2 — 12" records. 
13.36. 

Funnybone Alley. Alfred 
Kreymborg, poet-narrator, and 
the Three Balladcers: Tom 
Glazer, Margaret Tobias, Robert 
Penn. Elie Siegmeister, at the 
piano. Disc 606. 3 — 10" records. 
$3-oo- 

See also: American Bali.ad 
Singers. American Legends. 
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SINATRA, FRANK-conductor 

See: Wilder. The Music of 
Alec Wilder. 

SINGER, LOU 

Patrick Henry and the Frig- 
ate’s Keel. A Musical Legend 
by Howard Fast. Lyrics by Hy 
Zaret. Clifton Fadiman, narrator; 
Conrad Thibault, baritone; Lee 
Murray, chorus director; Alexan- 
der Smallens; conductor. Decca 
DA-522. 3 — 10" records. $3.00. 

SINIGAGLIA, LEONE (1868- ) 

Danza Piemontese in a. Boston 
Pops Orchestra. Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor. Victor 11-9446. i — 
12" record. $1.00. 

SMALLENS, ALEXANDER— conductor 

See: Singer. Patrick Henry and 
the Frigate’s Keel. 

SMIT, LEO-pianist ' 

See: Copland. “Our Town” 
Suite. 

SMITH, CYRIL-pionist 

See: Rachmaninoff. Concerto 
No. 3 in D minor for Pi- 
ano and Orchestra. 

SMOKY MOUNTAINEERS— folk singers 

America’s Favorite Songs — 
Volume 2. Cornelius Greenway, 
director. Disc 3 — lo" records. 
$3.00. 

Contents: Lover’s Farewell; Don’t Let 
Your Sweet Love Die; Amelia Fat- 
hart’s Last Flight; Dust on the Bible; 
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The Bully of the Town; Ragtime 
Annie. 

SOKOLOFF, VUDIMIR— pianist 

See: Gershwin. Rhapsody in 
Blue. 

SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP (1854-1932) 

Semper Fidelis. Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Seroe Kou.s- 
sevit^y, conductor. Victor Dc- 
Luxe 18-0053. I — 12" record. 
$2.00. 

Reverse side. Sousa. Stars and Stripes 
Forever. Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Serge KoassevitzkV) conductor. 

Semper Fidelis March, and 
Skaters’ Waltz by Emil Wald- 
teufel. Carnegie Pops Orchestra. 
David Broekman, conductor. Co- 
lumbia 71957-D. I — 12" record. 
$1.00. 

Reverse side: Arkansas Traveler (Old 
Fiddler’s Breakdown), arr. CJuion and 
Schmid. Carnegie Pops Orchestra. Da- 
vid Broekman, conductor. 

Stars and Stripes Forever. Sec 
above: Semper Fidelis. 

SPENCER, KENNETH— narrator 

See: (Copland. A Lincoln Por- 
trait. 

SPEYER, LOUIS— oboist and English horn 

See: Kauder. Sonata for English 
Horn and Piano. 

Mozart. Adagio and 
Rondo, K.617. 

SPIRITO, ROMOLO DE— tenor 

See: Bowi.ks. Night without 
Sleep. 
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SPIVAKOVSKY, TOSSY-violinist 

See: Bartok. Sonata for Violin 
and Piano. 

STEBER, ELEANOR— soprano 

See: LehAr. Merry Widow. 
Waltz. 

STEINBERG, WILLIAM— conductor 

Sec: OiopiN. Concerto No. 2 in 
F minor for Piano and 
Orchestra. 

STERN, ISAAC— violinist 

Violin Selections from “Hu- 
MORE.SOUH.” With orchestra. 
Franz Wa-xman, conductor-ar- 
ranger. Columbia M-MM-657. 
4 — 12" rccord.s. $5.00. 

Contents: Fantasic on Themes from 
Carmen, by Bizct-Waxman; Zigeuner- 
weisen (Cypsy Airs), by Sarasate; 
Flight of the Bumble Bee, by Rimsky- 
Korsakov; Humoresque, by Dvorak; 
Love Music from “Tristan und 
Isolde,” by Wagner-Waxman (with 
Oscar Levant at the piano). 

STEVENS, RISE — mezzo-soprano 

Sincerely Your.s. (arr. Alan 
Shulman), With orche.stra con- 
ducted by Sylvan Shulman. Co- 
lumbia M-d54. 4 — lo" records. 

$4.(K). 

Contents: I loming, by Del Riego, The 
Rosary, by Nevin; Somewhere a 
Voice Is Calling, by Tate; At Dawn- 
ing, by Cadman; T'rces, by Rasbach; 
The Sweetest Story F.ver” Told, by 
Stults; A Dream, by Bartlett; Love’s 
Old Sweet Sting, by jMolIoy. 

See also: Pons and others. A 
Night at Carnciric 
Hall. 
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STOKOWSKI, LEOPOLD-conductor 

See: Falla. El Amor Brujo. 
Haydn. Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Dance. 
Tchaikovsky. Marche 
Slave 

Tchaikovsky. Symphony 
No. 6 in B minor. 
Thomson. The Plow. That 
Broke the Plains. 
Wagner. Siegfried. Forest 
Murmurs. 

STOSKA, POLYNA-Mprano 

See: Weill. Street Scene — Ex- 
cerpts. 

STRAUSS, EDUARD (1835-1916) 

Race Track Galop. See: Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Strauss Fam- 
ily. 

STRAUSS, JOHANN, SR. (1804-1849) 

Radetzky March. Sec: Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Strauss Family. 

STRAUSS, JOHANN, JR. (1825-1899) 

Favorite Strauss Waltzes. 
Symphony orchestra conducted 
by Karl Kritz. Pilotone iiz. 4 — 
10" records. $4.50. 

Contents: Blue Danube, Where the 
Citrons Bloom, One Thousand and 
One Nights, Treasure Waltz, Vienna 
Life, Vienna Bonbons, Morning Jour- 
nals, Artist’s Life. 

Perpetuum Mobile and Thun- 
der AND Lightning Polka. See: 
Cleveland Orchestra. Strauss 
Family. 

Waltzes. See: Haines. Mellow 
Music. 
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STRAUSS, RICHARD (1864- ) 

Death and Transfiguration. 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Columbia 
M-MM-613. 3 — 12" records. 

$3-8S- 

Songs of Richard Strauss. Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano. Paul Ulanow- 
sky, at the piano. Columbia 
X-270. 2 — 10" records. $2.25. 

Contents. Morgen; Allerseelen; Zueig- 
nung; Standchen. 

STRAVINSKY, IGOR (1882- ) 

Oncerto for Violin in D Ma- 
jor. Samuel Dushkin and Lam- 
oureux Orchestra. Igor Stra- 
vinsky, conductor. Vox 173. 
(Recorded in France.) 3 — 12" 
records. 

Ebony Concerto. Woody Her- 
man Orchestra. Igor Stravinsky, 
conductor. Columbia 7479-M. 
I — 12" record. ti.oo. 

Firebird SurrE (New Aug- 
mented Version). Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New 
York. Igor Stravinsky, conduc- 
tor. Columbia M-MM-653. 4 — 
12" records. $4.85. 

On eighth side: Stravinsky. Fireworks. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York. Igor Stravinsky, conduc- 
tor. 

Fireworks. See above. 

Fireworks. Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. D6sir6 Defauw, con- 
ductor. Victor 11-9447. I — 12" 
record. $1.00. 
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Reverse side: Faure, Gabriel. Sicil- 
ienne. Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
D&ire Defauw, conductor. 

Five Easy Pieces. See below: So- 
nata for Two Pianos. 

Four Norwegian Moods. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
of New York. Igor Stravinsky, 
conductor. Columbia 12371-6. 
I — 1 2" record. $1.00. 

Le Sacre DU Printemps. San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
Pierre Monteux, conductor. Vic- 
tor. M-DM-1052. 4 — 1 2" records. 
$4.83. 

Sonata for Two Pianos. Arthur 
Gold and Robert Fizdale, duo- 
pianists. Concert Hall Society 
A-6. 2 — 12" records. Available 
by subscription only. 

A^o included: Stravinsky. Five Easy 
Pieces. Arthur Gold and Robert Ffe- 
dale, duo-pianists. 

Symphony in Three Move- 
ments. Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York. Igor 
Stravinsky, conductor, Columbia 
M-MM-(S8o. 3 — 12" records. 
%.oo. 

STUECKGOLD, GRETE — soprano 

See: Wolf. Songs by Hugo 
Wolf. 

SULLIVAN, BRIAN— tenor 

See: Weill. Street Scene-Ex- 
cerpts. 

^UPPE, FRANZ VON (7819-1895) 

Beautiful Galatea. Overture, 
(arr. Ross Jungnickcl). Boston 
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Pops Orchestra. Arthur Fiddler, 
conductor. Victor 11-9494. • — 
12" record. 5 1,00. 

Fatinitza. Overture, Boston 
Pops Orchestra. Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor. Victor u-padi. i — 
12" record. 81.00. 

SWARTHOUT, GUDYS-merto-soprono 

See: Wagner and others. Treas- 
ury of Grand Opera. 
Bizet. Carmen E.xccrpts. 

SZELL, GEORGE — pianist 

See: Mozart. Quartet in E-flat 
major for Piano and 
Strings, K. 493. 

SZIGETI, JOSEPH-violinist 

See: Prokofiev. Sonata in D ma- 
jor. 

SZYMANOWSKI, KAROL (1883-1937) 

Four Mazurkas. Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist. Victor 11-92 19. 

I — 12" record, f 1.00. 

TARTINI, GIUSEPPE (1692-1770) 

Varia'iions on a Tiie.me of 
OiRKi.i.i. Sec: FRAN(:i':stitrri. A 
Violin Recital. Sec also; Ricci. 
Encores, 

TCHAIKOVSKY, PETER ILYICH (1840- 
1893) 

Eugene Onegin, Cioniplerc in 3 
acts and 7 .scenes. Recorded in 
Russian, in the USSR. Ca.st: P. M. 
Norzofi (Eugene Onegin); E. D. 
Kruglikova (latiana); E. I. An- 
tonova (Olga); 1. S. Koslovsky 
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(Lenski) ; M. D. Mihailov (Prince 
Gremin); V. V. Markorova 
(Nurse); L. G. Rudnitzkaya 
(Madame Larina); S. M. Ostrou- 
mov (Triquet); M. D> Mihailov 
(Zaretsky). A. Sh. Mehlik- 
Pashayev and A. I. OrlofF, con- 
ductors. Disc 755A and 755B. 
Volume I, 9 — 12" records, 
$14.36. Volume 2, 8 — 12" rec- 
ords. $12.81. 

Eugene Onegin. Polonaise. Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, conductor. 
Victor U-9421. I — 12" record. 
$1.00. 

Reverse side: Tchaikovsky. Eugene 
Onegin. Waltz. London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Sir Tliiomas Beecham, con- 
ductor-. 

Eugene Onegin. Polonaise. Hall6 
Orchestra. Malcolm Sargent, 
conductor. Columbia 71929-D. 
I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse: Tchaikovsky. Eugene One- 
gin. Waltz. Halle Orchc-stra. Malcolm 
Sargent, conductor. 

Eugene Onegin. Prince Grcm- 
in’s Air. Sec: Kipnis. Russian 
Operatic Arias. 

Marche Si-ave. Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor. Vic- 
tor 11-9388. 1 — 12" record. 

$1.00. 

Nutcracker Suite. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York. Artur Rodzinski, 
conductor. Columbia M-MM- 
627. 3 — 12" records. $3.85. 
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Nutcracker Suite (for Chil- 
dren). Milton Cross, narrator, 
with orchestra. Musicraft 74. 
3 — ’lo" records, $3.00. 

Serenade in C Major for String 
Orchestra. Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Eugene Ormandy, conduc- 
tor. Columbia M-MM-677. 3 — 
12" records. $4.00. 

Symphony No. 5 in E Minor. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. 
Victor M-DM-1057. 6 — 12" rec- 
ords. $6.85. 

Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 
(“Path6tique”). Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor. Vic- 
tor M-DM-i 105. 6 — 12" records, 
$6.85. 

Tchaikovsky: His Story and 
His Music. Floyd Mack, narra- 
tor. Vox Symphony Orchestra. 
Max Goberman, conductor. Vox 
257, 3 — 10" records. $3.74. 

Tchaikovsky’s Operas. Bolshoi 
Theater Orchestra, with soloists. 
Recorded in the USSR. Disc De- 
Luxe 752 or 752S. 3 — 1 2"* rec- 
ords. $7.25 and $4.10, respec- 
tively. 

Contents: Introduction and Duet; 
Trio, Act 2, Scene 2; Dialogue, Act 3, 
all from “Eugene Onegin.” Yeletsky’s 
Aria from “Pique Dame.” lolanthe’s 
aria and King Rene’s aria from “lo- 
lanthc.” 

Tchaikovsky’s Waltzes. Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Los An- 
geles. Alfred Wallenstein, con- 
ductor. Dccca A-483. 3 — 12" 
records. $3.85. 
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Contents: The Sleeping Beauty Waltz; 
Swan Lake Waltz; Waltz of the Flow- 
'ers; all from “Nutcracker Suite”, 
Waltz from “Eugene Onegin”; Waltz 
from “Serenade for Strings.”; Waltz 
from Symphony No. 5. 

TETRAZZINI, LUISA— soprano 

See: Mozart. Marriage of Fi- 
garo. Voi che sapete. 

THEBOM, BLANCHE — mezzo-soprano 

See: Wagner. Gotterdamme- 
rung. Erzahlung. 

THERRIEN, JEANNE— pianist 

Piano Moods. Pilotone 126. 4 — 
10" records. $4.50. 

Contents: Malaguena, by Lecuona; 
Prelude in G minor, by Rachmaninoff; 
Prelude in A major, by Chopin; Pre- 
lude in D minor, by Chopm; Maid 
with the Flaxen Hair, by Debussy; 
Sonata in C major, by Scarlatti; Waltz 
in C-shajT> minor, by Chopin; Golli- 
wog’s Cake Walk, by Debussy; Noc- 
turne, by Grieg; Valse oubliee, by 
Liszt. 

THIBAULT, CONRAO-Jiaritone 

Roustabout Songs, Ohio River 
Valley Songs collected by Mary 
Wheeler, arranged by W. J. 
Reddick. Lehman Engel, con- 
ductor. Decca A-45i, 3 — lo" 
records. $3.00. 

Contents: Alberta, Let Yo’ Hair Hang 
Low; Cap’n Jim Reese Said; John Gil- 
bert; Ohio River, She’s So Deep an’ 
Wide; I’m Wukkin’ My Way Back 
Home; Ain’t Got No Place to Lay 
My Haid; The Hanging of Devil 
mnston. 

See also: Singer. Patrick Henry 
and the Frigate’s 
Keel. 
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THOMAS, AMBROISE (1811-1896) 

Hamlet. Chanson bachique. 
Robert Merrill, baritone. RCA 
Victor Orchestra. Jean Paul 
Morel, conductor. Victor u- 
9291. I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Massenet, Jules. Hero- 
diade. Vision fugitive. Robert Merrill, 
baritone. RCA Victor Orche.stra. Jean 
Paul Morel, conductor. 

Mignon. Io son Titania. Luisa 
Tetrazzini, soprano, with orches- 
tra. (Recorded in London, 1908.) 
Victor Heritage Series 15-1001. 
I — 12" record. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Mozart, Wolfgang Ama- 
deus. Marriage of Figaro. V^i che 
sapete. Luisa Tetrazzini, soprano, with 
orchestra. (Recorded in London, 
1908.) 

THOMPSON, HUGH— baritone 

See: Leoncavali-o and others. 
Opera Favorites. 

THOMSON, VIRGIL (1896- ) 

The Plow That Broke the 
Plains. Hollywood Bowl Or- 
chestra. Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor. Victor M-DM-U16. 2 — 
12" records. $2.85. 

THORBERG, KERSTIN— mezzo-soprano 

See: Mendelssohn. 1 Icrb.stlicd, 
and Sonntagsmorgen. 
Mendkussohn. Ich wollt’ 
ineine Liebc. 

TIOMKIN, DIMITRI 

Duel in the Sun Suite. Boston 
Pops Orchestra. Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor. Victor jM-1)M-io83. 
4 — 10" records. $4.00. 
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TOCH, ERNST (1887- ) 

Etude Allegro. See: Gimpel. 
Etudes. 

TOSCANINI, ARTURO— conductor 

See: Bach. Air from Suite No. 
3 in D major. 

Mozart. Symphony No. 41 
in C major, K. 551. 
Wagner. Meistersinger. 
Prelude. 

TOTENBERG, ROMAN— violinist 

See: Bach. Concerto in A minor 
for Violin and Orchestra. 
Mozart, Trio in C major, 
K. 548. 

TOUREL, JENNIE — mezzo-soprano 

See: Rachmaninoff. Songs of 
Rachmaninoff. 

TRAUBEL, HELEN--soprano 

American Songs. With male 
chorus and orchestra. Charles 
O’Connell, conductor,. Columbia 
M-639. 4 — 12" records. J4.85. 

Contents: Home Sweet Home, by 
Bishop; Long, Long Ago, by Bayly; 
All the Things You Are, by Kern; 
Oh, What a Beautiful Morning, by 
Rodgers; Old Folks at Home, by Fos- 
ter; Carry Me Back to Old Viiginny, 
by Bland; I Love You Truly, by 
Bland; A Perfect Day, by Bond. 

Italian Operatic Arias. With 
orchestra. Charles O’Connell, 
conductor. Columbia M-MM- 
675. 3 — 12" records. $4.00. 

Contents: Ritorna vincitor, from 
“Aida,” by Verdi; Vissi d’artc, from 
“Tosca,” by Puccini; Or sai chc 
I’onore, from “Don Giovanni,” by 
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Mozart; Avc Maria, from “Otello,” by 
Verdi; Suicidio, from “La Gioconda,” 
by Ponchielli; Voi lo sapete, from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” by Mascagni. 

See also: Brahms. Cradle Song. 

TRIPP, PAUL — narrator 

See: Haufrecht. The Story of 
Ferdinand. 

Kleinsinger. Jack and 
Homer (the Horse). 

VALKENIER, WILLEM— French horn 

See: Mozart. Rondo, K. 371. 
Poulenc. Sonata. 

VAN WEY, ADEUIDE— folk singer 

Creole Songs. Disc 629. 3 — 10" 
records. $3.00. 

Compere Lapin; Watermelon; Tan 
’Siro E Dou; Charcoal; Aine, De, 
Trois, Caroline; Shrimpy; La Maison 
Denise; Chimney Sweep; Salangadou; 
Cher Mo L’Aime Toi; Devil Crab; 
Papa Va Peche; Go Way Cat; Blue- 
berries; Morceau Piment; Sweet 
Oranges; Aurore Pradere. 

VECSEY, FRANZ VON (1893-1935) 

Caprice No. i (“Le Vent”). See: 
Ricci. Encores. 

VERACINI, FRANCESCO MARIA (1690- 
1750) 

Menuetto and Gavotta. See: 
Ricci. Encores. 

VERDI, GIUSEPPE (1813-1901) 

Aida. O deli azzuri. Celestina 
Boninsegna, soprano, with or- 
chestra. (Recorded in Milan, 
1906.) Victor Heritage Series 15- 
1006. X — 1 2" record. $3.50. 
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Reverse side: Verdi. Masked Ball. Ma 
dair arido stelo divulsa. Celestina Bo- 
ninsegna, soprano, with orchestra. 
(Recorded in Milan, 1906.) 

Aida. Ritorna vincitor. Sec: 
Traubel. Italian Operatic Arias. 
See also: Wagner and others. 
Treasury of Grand Opera. 

Masked Ball. Eri tu. Leonard 
Warren, baritone. RCA Victor 
Orchestra. Fricdcr Weissmann, 
conductor. Victor 11-9292. i — 
12'' record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Verdi. Otcllo. Credo in 
uno dio crudcl. Leonard Warren, bari- 
tone. RCA Victor Orchestra. Fricdcr 
Weissmann, conductor. 

Masked Ball. Ma dall’ arido 
stelo divulsa. See above: Aida. 
O cieli azzuri. 

Masked Ball. Ma se m’c forza 
perder ti. Jan Pccrce, tenor, with 
kCA Victor Orchestra. Fricdcr 
Weissmann, conductor. Victor 
ir-9295. I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Otello. Avc Maria. Frances 
Alda, soprano, with orchestra. 
(Recorded Jan. 25, 1910.) Vic- 
tor Heritage Series 15-1000. i — 
12" record. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Verdi. Otcllo. Willow 
Song. Frances Alda, soprano, witli 
orchestra^ (Recorded Jan. 25, 1910.) 

Oteli.o. Ave Maria. Sec: Trau- 
bel. Italian Operatic Arias. 

Otello. Credo in iin dio crudel. 
See above: Masked Ball. Eri tu. 

Otello. Willow Song. Sec 
above: Otcllo. Avc Maria. 
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Rigoletto. Cortigiani, vil razza 
dannata. Leonard Warren, bari- 
tone, with RCA \nctor Orches- 
tra. Fricdcr Weissmann, conduc- 
tor. Victor 11-9413- ^ rec- 
ord. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Verdi. Rigoletto. Pari 
sianio. Leonard W'arren, baritone, 
with RCA Victor (Orchestra. Fricdcr 
WcLssmann, conductor. 

Rigolkiuo. La donna c mobile. 
Sec: Leoncavali.o and others. 
Opera Favorites. 

RiGOLErro. Pari siamo. Sec 
above: Rigoletto. Cortigiani, vil 
razza dannata. 

Simon Boccanegra. II laccrato 
.spirito’. See: Pon.s and others. A 
Night in Carnegie Hall. 

Travia'i'a. Ah, fors c Iiii. See: 
Pons. Paris. 

Traviata. Parigi o cara. Lucrezia 
Bori, soprano, and John McCor- 
mack, tenor. (Recorded April 8, 
1914.) Victor Heritage Scries 15- 
1009. i — 12" record. $3.50. 

Reverse side: Piicnni, Ciiacomo. Bo- 
hcnic. Ah, Miini, tu pin non romi. 
John McC^ormack, tenor. CL Mario 
Sammarco, baritone. (Recorded 
March 23, 1910.) 

Traviata. Parisian Waltz. Sec: 
Verdi and others. Familiar 
Waltzes from Favorite Operas. 

Traviata. Selections, Act 1 . Licia 
Albancsc, soprano, with RCA 
Victor Orchestra. Fricdcr Weiss- 
mann, conductor. Victor ii- 
9331. i — 12'^ record. Si. 00. 

Contents: Ah, fors c liii, and Sempre 
libera. 
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Traviata. Un dl felice. See: 
Wagner and others. Treasury of 
Grand Opera. 

Trovatore. Anvil Chorus. RCA 
Victor Chorale. Robert Shaw, 
conductor. Victor 11-9294. i — 
12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse sijic: Wagner, Richard. Lo- 
hengrin. Bridal Chorus. RCA Victor 
Chorale. Robert Shaw, conductor. 

Two Foscari. O vecchio cor che 
batti. Pasquale Amato, baritone, 
with orchestra. (Recorded April 
14, 1913.) Victor Heritage Series 
15-1005. I — 12" record. $3.50. 

Reverse side; Franchetei, Alberto. 
Germania. Ferito prigonier. Pasquale 
Amato, baritone, with orchestra. (Re- 
corded April 18, 1913.) 

VERDb GIUSEPPE, and others 

Familiar Waltzes from Favor- 
ite Operas. Cincinnati Summer 
Opera Orchestra. Fausto Cleva, 
conductor. Dccca A-491. 3 — 10" 
records. $3.00. 

([Contents: Parisian Waltz, from “La 
Traviata,” by Verdi; Elite Walrz, from 
“Fedora," by Giordano; Waltz, from 
“Faust,” by Gounod; Peasant Waltz, 
from “Mcfistofcle,” by Boito; Doll 
WaltK, from “Talcs of Hoffmann,” 
by Offenbach; Juliet’s Waltz Song, 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” by Gou- 
nod. 

YICKUHD, FLORENCE— soprano 

See: Brahms. Liebcslieder Wal- 
zer. 

VILURINO, JERONIMO— flomenco singer 
and guitarist 

Flamenco Music. Musicraft 59. 
4 — 10" records. I3.50. 
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Contents: La Canastera, Fandanguillo, 
Rocio, Zambra mora, Ay mari cru, 
Medias granadinas, Herencia gitana, 
Soleares con rosa. 

VINAY, RAMON— tenor 

See: Bizet. Carmen Excerpts. 

VIVALDI, ANTONIO (1675-1741) 

Concerto for Violin in A Ma- 
jor. Robert Quick, violinist, with 
Manuel and Williamson Harpsi- 
chord Ensemble. Musicraft 48. 
2 — 12" records. $2.50. 

Also included: Vivaldi. Pastorale in A 
major. Robert Quick, violinist. Manuel 
and Williamson Harpsichord En- 
semble. 

Pastorale in A Major. See 
above. 

VOTIPKA, THELMA-^oprano 
See: Bizet. Carmen Excerpts. 
VOX chamber orchestra 

See: Mozart. Minuets, K. 176. 
Mozart. Salzburg Sere- 
nades. 

Mozart. Symphony No, 
2oinD major, K. 133. 
Purcell. Abdelazer Suite. 

VOX SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

See: Beethoven. Beethoven: His 
Story and His Music. 
Chopin. Chopin: His Story 
and His Music. 

Mozart. Mozart: His Story 
and His Music. 
Schubert. Schubert: His 
Story and His Music. 
Tchaikovsky. Tchaikov- 
sky: His Story and His 
Music. 
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VRONSKY, VITYA, and BABIN, VICTOR 
— duo-pianists 

See: Brahms. Waltzes, Op. 39. 
Mozart. Concerto in E-flat 
major for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra, K. 365. 

WAGNER, RICHARD (1813-1883) 

Gotterdammerung. Erzahlung. 
Blanche Thebom, mezzo-so- 
prano, with RCA Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Frieder Wciss- 
mann, conductor. Victor 1 1- 
9296. I — 12" record. $1.00. 

Lohengrin. Bridal Chorus. 
Chauncey Haines, organist. Co- 
Art 5057. I — 10" record. 75 
cents. 

Reverse side: Mendelssohn, Felix. A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Wedding 
March. Chauncey Haines, organist. 

Lohengrin. Bridal Chorus. Fred 
Feibel, organist. Columbia 7528- 
M. I — 12" record. Ji.oo. 

Reverse side: Mendelssohn, Felix. A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Wed- 
ding March. Fred Feibel, organist. 

Lohengrin. Bridal Chorus, RCA 
Victor Chorale, Robert Shaw, 
conductor. Victor 11-9294. i — 
12" record. $1.00. 

Reverse side: Verdi, Giuseppe. Tro- 
vatore. Anvil Chorus. RCA Victor 
Chorale, Robert Shaw, conductor. 

Meistersinger. Prelude. NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. Arturo 
Toscanini, conductor. Victor ii- 
9385. I — 12" record. Ji.oo. 

Meistersinger. Two Mono- 
logues. Herbert Janssen, baritone, 
with Metropolitan Opera Or- 
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chestra. Paul Breisach, conduc- 
tor. Columbia X-MX-269. 2 — 1 2" 
records. $2.85. 

Contents: Flicdcrmonolog; Wahn- 
monolog. 

Siegfried. Forest Murmurs. 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
Orchestra. Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor. Victor 11-9418. i — 
12" record. $1.00. 

Tannhauskr. Evening Star. See: 
Leoncavallo and others. Opera 
Favorites. 

Tristan und Isolde. Love Music 
(Arr. Franz Waxman). Sec: 
Stern. Violin Selections from 
“Humoresque.” 

WAGNER, RICHARD, and others 

Treasury of Grand Opera. Vic- 
tor M-1074. 4 — 12" records. 

Contents: Prelude to “Lohengrin,” by 
Wagner (NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor;. Pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci,” by Leoncavallo 
(Leonard Warren, baritone, with 
RCA Victor Orchestra, Frieder 
Weissmann, conductor). Ritorna vin- 
citor from “Ai'da,” by Verdi (Zinka 
Milanov, soprano, '\^*ith RCA Victor 
Orchestra, Frieder Weissmann, con- 
ductor). Soldiers’ Chorus from 
“Faust,” by Gounod (RCA Victor 
Chorale, Robert Shaw, conductor). 
Habanera from “Carmen,” by Bizet 
(Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, 
with RCA Victor Orchestra and Cho- 
rus, Erich Lcinsdorf, conductor). Un 
di fclicc from “La 'Fraviata,” by Verdi 
(Licia Albancsc, soprano, and Jan 
Pccrcc, tenor, with R(vA Victor Or- 
chestra^ Frieder Weissmann, conduc- 
tor). II niio rcsoro from “Don Ciio- 
vanni,” by Mozart (James Melton, 
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tenor, witli KC\ Victor Orchestra, 
Paul Breisach, conductor). 

WALDTEUFEL, EMIL (1837-1915) 

SkATKRs' Walt/, and vSempkr 
Fidki.is March by John Philip 
Sousa. (Carnegie Pops Orchestra. 
David Brockman, conductor. Co- 
lumbia 7I9‘)7-D. I — 12" record. 
% 1 .(K>. 

Reverse side: Arkansas Traveler (Old 
Fiddler’s Breakdown), arr. Ciuion and 
Schmid. Carnegie P<»i)s Orclicsrra. Da- 
vid Br(»ekman, conductor. 

WALKER, NORMAN— basso 

See: IlANOia.. Messiah. 

WALLENSTEIN, ALFRED-conductor 

See: Dohnanvi. Suite in F-sharp 
minor. 

Ra< :h.m AN i.s'OFF. (Joncerto 
No. z in C minor. 
'IcHArKovsKY. Ichaikovskv 
Waltzes. 

WALTER, BRUNO--conductor 

See: BKKnuAKN, Symphony No. 
6 in F major, 

Mozart. Operatic Arias. 
SciirioRr. Symphony No. 
9 in C major. 

WANN, LOIS-oboist 

vScc: BiLjnoviN. \'ariations on 
a 'Fhemc by Mo/ari. 

WARNER, FRANK-folk-sinficr 

IhrosoN Vai.m \ S<»n<;s. With 
Bess Lomas, Peter Seeger, Hutch 
{ lawcs. Disc <">1 1. 3* if/' rc<*ords. 
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Contents: Blue Mountain Lake; Tom 
Moore in the Days of ’49; British Sol- 
dier; Montcalm and Wolfe; Bonny 
Bay o’ Biseay-0; A 1 np on the Erie. 

WARREN, LEONARD— baritone 

Sec: N'krdi. Masked Ball. Eri tu. 
VhcRDi. Rigolctto. Cortigi- 
ani, vil razza dannata. 
WACiNKR and others. Treas- 
ury of CJrand Opera. 

WAXMAN, FRANZ — conductor-arranger 

See: Stern. Violin Selections 
from “Humoresque.” 

WEILL, KURT (1900- ) 

Street Scene — Excerpts. Anne 
Jeffreys, PoK'na Stoska, sopranos, 
Brian’ Sullivan, tenor, and other 
members of original company, 
with orclicsrra. Maurice Abrava- 
ncl, conductor. Columbia M- 
MM-6H3. — 12" records, $7.00. 

(kmrenrs: Ain’t It Awful, the Heat; I 
(lOi a Marble and a Star; (iossip; 
When a W'oinan Has a Baby; Soine- 
h(»w I (k»uld Never Believe; \\Vapped 
in a Ribbon and 'Tied in a Bow ; 
I.onelv House; Wouldn’t You Like 
T'o he on Broadway; CJhildrcn’s 
CJanie; .A Boy Like You, We’ll <lo 
Away 'Fogether; T'hc Woman W'ho 
Lived Up 'Fherc; Lullaby; I Loved 
Her, T oo; Farewell Duet/ 

WEINBERGER, JAROMIR (1896- } 

SeuwANOA. Polka and Fugue. 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormaiidy, conductor. Columbia 
12372-D’ I--I2" record. $1.00. 

WEINRICH, CARL— organist 

Earey ()r(.\n Mt sic. Musicraft 
9. 4 -12" records. $4.50. 
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Contents: Selections by Landino, Fro- 

bcrger, Hofhaimer, Sichcr, Cabezdn, 

Couperin, Byrd, Sweelinck, Titelouze, 

Pachelbel, and Buxtehude. 

See also: Bach. Oiorale Prel- 
udes. 

Bach. Passacaglia in 
C minor. 

Bach. Toccatas and 
Fugues, Volumes i 
and 2. 

Bach. Trio Sonatas 
for Organ, Nos. 5 
and 6. 

Buxtehude. Organ 
Music. 

WEISSMANN, FRIEDER— conductor 

See: Bellini. Norma. Casta 
Diva. 

Meyerbeer. L’Africaine. O 
Paradise. 

Offenbach. Talcs of Hoff- 
mann. Barcarolle. 

Puccini. Highlights from 
“Madama Butterfly.” 

Verdi. Masked Ball. Ma sc 
m’e forza perder ti. 

Verdi. Traviata. Selections 
from Act I. 

Wagner. Gotterdiimmer- 
ung. Erzahlung. 

Wagner and others. Treas- 
ury of Grand Opera. 

WELDON, GEORGE— conductor 

See: Rachmaninoff. Concerto 
No. 3 in D minor for 
Piano and Orchestra. 

WELLES, ORSON— actor 

Sec: Herrmann. The Happy 
Prince. 
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WESTON, PAUL-conductor 

Sec: Herbert. Songs by Victor 
ficrbert. 

WHITE, JOSH— folk singer 

Ballads and Blues. Dccca A- 
447. 4 — lo" records. $3.75. 

Contents: The La.ss with the Delicate 
Air, I Gave My Love a Cherry (The 
Riddle Song) ; Evil Hearted Man; No- 
body Knows You When You Are 
Down and Out; Frankie and Johnny; 
John Henry; Sonierinic; Strange Fruit. 

Strange Fruit. Keynote. 3 — 10" 
records. $3.00. 

Contents: Strange Fruit; John Henry; 
House of the Rising Sun; Evil Heaned 
Man; Riddle Sung; Watcha’ Coin’ to 
Do? 

Women Blues. Disc 661. 2 — 12" 
records. $3.50. 

Contents: Dupree; Mean Mistreatin’ 
Woman; Baby, Baby; Miss Otis Re- 
grets. 

WHITTEMORE, ARTHUR, and LOWE, 
JACK — duo-pianists 

Sec: Liszt. Licbesrraum. 

Bagilmaninoff. Concerto 
Themes. 

WIENiAWSKI, HENRI (1835-1880) 

Caprice in A Minor. Sec: Fran- 
ci'SCA'riT. A Violin Recital. 

Staccato Study. Sec; Ricci. F'n- 
corcs. 

WILD, EARL-pianlst 

Sec: Chopin. Chopin’s Piano 
Music. 

Gershwin. Rhapsody in 
Blue. 
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WILDER, ALEC (1907- ) 

Hkrman Krmink in Rabbit 
Town. John Cjarficki, narrator, 
with orchestra. Mercury MMP- 
AAi. 3 — lo" records. $3.00. 

Thr Mi'sic OF Ai-f.c Wildku. 
Coliiinl )ia String Orchestra. 
Frank Sinatra, conductor. Mitch- 
ell Miller, oboist and Knglish 
horn, Julius Baker, tlurist, I larold 
Golr/cr, bassoonist. Columbia 
M-637. 3 — 12" rcc<»rds. 

Contents: Air for Ohoei Air for Bas- 
soon; Air f<»r Kluie; Air for Knglish 
I lorn. Slow Dance; ‘Du*mc and Varia- 
tions, for octet and hurpsicliord. 

WILLIAMS, CAMILLA-^soprono 
See: CiF.usnwiN. Rhapsody in 
Blue, and Summertime. 

WILSON, RICHARD— tenor 
'ritADmON \L I IymNS AM) SaCRF.D 
Mi'sk;. Mihsicrafr 70. 3 — k/' rec- 
ords. $3.00. 

Ct>ntt*nisj Onward, (Christian Soldiers; 
Now the Day Is ()\er; Nearer My 
Ciod to Ibee; Roc‘h of Ages; Abitlc 
with Me; The Lost (Jhonl. 

WOLCOTT, CHARLES-<on<Juctor 
See: Pkokofifv. Peter and the 
Wolf (abridged version). 

WOLF, HUGO (1860-1903J 

Ili'tio W’or.i-’s So\'<,s. Paul Mat- 

then, baritone. Bertha Melnik, at 
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the piano. Hargail HN-800. 2 — 
10" records. $2.50. 

Contents: Bcnedcit die Sel’gc Mutter; 
Der Jager; Krage und Antwort; Jager- 
licd; luissreisc, 

SoNos BY Hucio Wor.F. Crete 
Stueckgold, soprano. Paul Meyer, 
at the piano. V^olumc 2. Birch. 
3 — 12^' records. $6.50, 

Contents: 'The Mooting; Blessed Arc 
the Blind; Look Here, My Lads; T'he 
Ciypsy; My Lover Sings in the Bright 
Moon; Lift Up Thy Fair Hair; Insa- 
tiable I.ove; None but the Lonely 
Hcarf; Many (Chasms Kngulf My 
Love's Cottage; Lullaby; I'o an Aeo- 
lian Harp; Agnes; You Think to 
Catch Me with but a Thread. 

YOUNG, VICTOR (1889- ) 

Thf. Piki) Pipkr of Hamflin. 
Ingrid Bergman, narrator, with 
orchestra directed by \'ictor 
Young. Decca I)A-45o, 2 — 10" 
records, 82.50. 

Sec also: Hkrrmann. I'hc 
Happy Prince. 

ZAYDE, JASCHA— conductor 

See: Bf.kthovfn. licethoven for 
Young People. 

ZIMBLER, JOSEF— 'cellist 

See: Mo/art. Adagio and Ron- 
do, K. 617. 
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I XKE THE preceding appendices of this Yearbook, the listing 
J that follows is restricted to the chronological period from 
September 1946 to May 1947, inclusive. The awards and similar 
honors are listed alphabetically under their titles. Whenever 
possible, the purposes of the awards and the donors are men- 
tioned in addition to the names of the winners and the nature of 
the prizes. 

American Academy and National Institute ok Ari's and Lkti'ers: 
Annual grants to encourage future and recognize past achievement 
among young artists. $1,000 each. Awarded in music to Alexei 
Haieff, Ulysses Kay, and Normand Lockwood, composers. (Similar 
grants to six writers and to six artists.) 

American Academy and National Institui'k ok Arts and Leti'ers: 
Special Award of Merit for Distinguished Achievement to “an emi- 
nent foreign artist, composer or writer living in America.” $1,000. 
Awarded to Arnold Schoenberg, composer. 

American Artists Award: given by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences for the most notable recital in its annual scries of ten 
concerts by American artists. $200 and an appearance in the Insti- 
tute’s Major Concert Scries of the following season. Awarded to 
Leonard Eisner, pianist, (Honorable mention to Shura Dvorine, 
pianist.) 

American Design Awards: presented by Lord & Taylor, New \"<)rk 
City, to leaders in cultural arts for “contributions to widening the 
understanding and appreciation in America for art in varied forms.” 
Four awards of $1,000 in music, motion pictures, modern art, and 
dance. Music award to Bernard Herrmann. (Motion pictures, Louis 
dc Rochemont; modern arc, Alfred H, Barr, Jr.; dance, Agnes dc 
Mille.) 

Anthem Contest: held biennially by the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, for the best anthem submitted oy residents of United States or 
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Canada on any I‘'nglish tvxt. $ioo prize donated by II. W, Gray Co., 
Inc. Awarded to l',d«'ard J. Pendleton for the anthem, “Come Ye 
Blessed.” 

ATW.vrER Kent Ai-ninoNs: ,s-pon.sored by Atwater Kent Founda- 
tion, Inc., “to discover and bring to light unknown singers of marked 
ability and to reward them w ith prize.') for further development of 
their talent.” 

In autumiu eight cash prizes in parallel contc.srs for non-pro- 
fc.ssional young men and women between iS anti 2S awardctl as fol- 
k)ws: First place and $2,000 each to \'era Jean V ary, soprano, of 
Glendale, Calif., and Ralph Isbell, basso, <tf Santa .Monica, Calif. Sec- 
ond place and each 10 Patricia U’iiuer, soprano, of Glendale, 

Calif., and Kdwarti Stambaugh, tenor, of Ssmta .Monica, Calif. Third 
place ami $1,000 each to Betty Campbell Peanson, .soprano, of Los 
Angcle.s, Calif., and Dan Carmicluacl, liaritone, of \'an Nuy.s, Calif. 
Fourth place and S500 each to Darlene Frieze, s<»prano, of llimting- 
ton Park, Calif., and Leonard .Morgcntlialer, baritone, of Culver Citv, 
Calif, 

In spring, i(;47, eight ca.'>h prizes in ])ai allt I contests awarded as fol- 
I0W.S; First place and $2 ,o(hi tach to Ligia .\rmijo, soprano, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., ami Theotlore I’ppman, baritone, of Palo Alto, Calif. 
Second place and $i,”'to eacii to Bernice Peterson, .soprano, of Los 
Angeles, ( lalif., and .Mexamler Serlmroli, basso, of North I lollywood, 
Calif. 'Fhird place ami each to Kiirherine I lilgenbeiig, con- 

tralto, of Mavwottil, Calif., and James Chapman, baritone, of Los 
Angeles, Calif. Fourth place and $i,25<i each to Jeanne Dctermann, 
.soprano, of .Mar N'ist-i, Calif., and I'erdinand Hilt, baritone, of Los 
Angeles, Calif. Fifth place and $1,000 each to Dorothy Montague, 
sopramt, of Los Angeles, Calif., and Kenneth Seim, ba.sso, of Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

AfnfBos .'Vjuim's .\w\iu): given by .\udub;»n .^rtists, painters and 
sculptors grottp of New \ ork, for “meritorious achievement” in 
music. Portrait of winner to be painteti by member of sponsoring .so- 
ciety. Awarded to Leonard Bernstein, conduct or-composer-pianist. 
(Similar aw aril given t<< James F. Byrnes, former Secretary of State, 
in statesmanship; John Hersey, in literature; .Mary .Margaret Mc- 
Bride, in radio; Dr, 1 larhov Shapley, in science; and Helen Hayes, in 
the theater.) 

Fr.\.n’k I If's'ti.Noro.N B( I HI. FfM> loit .Mfsci.t:,:-!; scholarship awards 
for .study abroad, .\warded in composition, to Sarah Cunningham, 
of Cambridge, .Mas.., snulcnt at Radclitfe College. In piano, to Caro- 
lyn Norris Idder, of Payette, Idaho, student at L'niversitj' of Idaho; 
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and Rita La Plante, of New York, student at New England Con- 
servatory of Music. In ’cello, to Madeleine Foley, of New York, 
student at Juilliard Graduate School; and Leigh Elder, of La Crosse, 
Wis., student at New England Conservatory of Music. 

David Bispham Medal: awarded by the American Opera Society of 
Chicago, 111 . Awarded to Ernst Bacon, director of the School of 
Music, Syracuse University, for his opera, A Tree on the Plains, 

Anna Bobiti-Gardner Contest: for orchestral works by Negro 
Composers, “to discover and encourage orchestral composition by 
Negro musicians.” $50 and performance by Boston Pops Orchestra 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, on “Ncgro-Amcrican Night.” Aw'ardcd 
to Ulysses Kay, for Detnse Calivda^ ballet based on Creole life in New 
Orleans. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra Merit Award: $859. Awarded to 
Aaron Copland, composer, for his Symphony No. 3. 

Lili Bouiangrr Memorial Award for 1947: “to help finance 
worthy young composers for a year of work and study.” Awarded 
to Paul Desmarais, student at Harvard University. 

Broadcast Music Inc. Contest; for American Composers’ Alliance 
members, “to encourage serious American music.” Class A, for or- 
chestral works of twelve to twenty-five minutes plaj'ing time: first 
prize of $700 to Ulysses Kay, for Suite for Orchestra; second prize 
of $500 to Godfrey Turner for Gregorian Overture. Class B, for 
orchestral works of four to twelve minutes playing rime: first prize 
of $500 to Irving Schlcin, for Dance Overture; second prize rif $3 <k) 
to Ellis B. Kohs, for Legend for Oboe and Strings. All finir prizes 
include publication contracts and guarantee of public performance. 

Chapel Choir Anthem 0)MPKTmoN: sponsored by (ilapiral Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, “to encourage American composers to 
write church music, to develop good American church music and 
to discover new composers.” For best sacred a cappella choral work 
suitable for average small church choir. Prize includes publication 
royalty contract with (Jarl Fischer, Inc., and piil)lic performance at 
annual choir festival of University. Awarded to l''llen Jane Lorenz 
(Mrs. J. B. Porter) of Dayton, Ohio, and to Haydn Morgan of 
Ypjjilanti, Mich. 

CiircAoo Singing Teachers’ Guild Annual Prize Soni; (Competi- 
tion; presented by W. W. Kimball Co, of (Chicago, 111 ., “to stimu- 
late composition of new and worthwhile works by Ameri<*an song 
writers.” $100 and publication contract with (Carl Fischer, Inc. 
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A\\’ardeil to Merle Kirkniaii, of Chicago, for “Deep Wet AIoss,” for 
solo voice, poem by Lew Sarett. 

On.KMAN (i)N<:i'.KT (:oMi*nnioN: sponsored by the Coleman Cham- 
ber Music Association, Pasadcnsi, Calif., “to sli’nuilate interest in and 
perfonnance (>f chamber music by young instrumentalists." Firet 
award in .senior group (20 to ?o years), $100 and participation in 
public concert, to the I loward Trio (June I loward, violin; Phyllis 
Ros-s, ’cello, .Mary Kaplanian, piano). Awards of Merit in .senior 
group, 550 each and participation in public concert, to Whittier 
College String Quartet (Marjorie l,ewi.s, (inst violin; Carolyn Buras, 
second violin; LuRuth .Anderson, viola; Catherine Mills, ’cello) and 
Wind lastrumenr Quintet (I'.dmund Chassman, clarinet; Gordon 
Schoneberg, oitoe; .Vrthiir Ifoberman, flute; Charles Graver, bas- 
soon; Chile Robinson, horn). Honorable mention in junior group 
(under i<; years), participation in public concert, to Hildingcr Trio 
(James Hil'dinger. violin; .Marie Manahan, ’cello; Lee Weston Dud- 
ley, piano). No award given this year in inrermediate group (15 to 
20 years) or in junior group { up to i ^ years). 

Coi.k.m.vn-Ross .\NNt .\i. Co.Mi'KimoN: for composition for oboe 
and .string orchestra. !j2<K>, publication contract, and live public per- 
formances. Awarded to John Klenner, of Huntington, N.Y., for 
Allegro and Aif, 1 lon<»ralile mention to Albert Topper, of Boston, 
for Concertino. 

Co.Mi'osKKs pRi.ss, I.Nc., .Anni'm, PtMH.icvnoN .Awards: for song, 
choral anthem, anil <|uintet. $tt«) and royalty contract. Awarded to 
Robert Whitney, supervisor of music for public .schools, Glens h’alls, 
N.Y., for .Adiigio and I'ligue for flute, ll-flat clarinet, violin, viola 
and ’cello. Royalty contracts to Clair Leonard, \'a.s.sar College music 
faculty, for V'e Ih’tnn, for mixed chorus with organ accompaniment; 
and to .Mary .Alice Lippinciut, of I)oyle.stown, Pa., for “The Piper,” 
a .song. 

Dkbcssv Pki/k kik Pianists; conducted by F,. Robert Schinit/, 
School of Piano, San IVancisco, Calif. l''irsr prize of $t,o(X), donated 
by Mrs. bileanor Ptlugfeider, of Long Island, N.Y., awarded to 
iVlenahem Pressler, of Tel Aviv, Palestine. Second prize of $250, 
given by the ,Schmit/ School, to Olga Barabini, of New Y’ork. 

DkI'KOT! (i’rTM) Ol'lRA .VsSOCI \ IIO.V ScitOI AKSHII* AwARI) J'OR SiNO- 
KRS: given b\‘ a Detroit opera enthusiast. S2,o<k>. .Awarded to Su- 
Ziinne Derderiiin. of Detroit, student at I'niversity of Michigan. 

Ai,i<:k M. Diison IYmi .Awaro; presented annually at Columl>ia 
University to an .\merican comiuctor for distinguishetl service to 
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American music. $i,ooo. Awarded to Alfred Wallenstein, musical 
director of Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Alice M. Ditson Fund Commissions: $i,ooo, for a .symphony, to 
Wallingford Riegger; $i,ooo, for an opera, to Ernst Bacon (also 
$500 for a librettist to be selected by composer). 

Gainsborough Music Foundation: competition “to discos'cr and 
aid persons of outstanding talent in furthering profcs-sional careers 
in serious music.” Cost-free debut concerts, probably in San Fran- 
cisco, awarded to Agnes Niehaus-Bowman, pianist, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and to John Manken, pianist, of Venice, Calif. |5(K) each to 
assist in continued musical education awarded to Theodore Uppnian, 
baritone, of Palo Alto, Calif., and to F,.sthcr Lee Kaplan, pianist, of 
Los Angeles, Calif. $300 for continued nuusical education awarded 
to Katherine Rice, ’cellist, of Berkeley, Calif. 

Anne M. Gannett Fund Scholarship: administered by National 
Federation of Music Clubs, for talented cx-ser\'icc men or ■women 
contemplating professional musical careers. Awarded to David Laur- 
ent, baritone, student at Brown University. 

George Gershwin Memorial Award: spoasored by Hollywood 
Bowl Association. 1 1,000 and perfomianee in Hollywood Bowl on 
Gershwin memorial program: Awarded to Nick Bolini of 1 />s An- 
geles, for California Sketches. 

George Gershwin Memorial Contiot: sponsored annually by Vic- 
tory Lodge of B’nai B’rith “to promote tolerance through iiuisic.” 
$1,000 plus publication royalties and initial pcrfonnance b\' New 
York City Symphony Orchestra, Ixonard Bernstein conducting. 
Awarded jointly to l/ly.sses Kay, for A Short Overture, and to Earl 
George, for Introduction and Allegro. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellowships: 
awarded to fourteen musicians among total of iia scholars and 
artists. $2,500 each. For musical composition, awarded to Samuel 
Barber, Edward T. Cone, Ross Lee Finney, («ian-Carlo Menotti, 
Jerome Moross, Alex North, Harold S. Shapero, and Louise 'I'alnia. 
For music history, awarded to Dr. Dragan Mamenac, musicologist, 
for preparation of an edition of collected works of Johannes Ockeg- 
hem, 15th-century Flemish comptwer; to Dr. Walter Howard Rub- 
samen of University of California at Los Angelc.s, for .sttuly of iHth- 
century ballad operas in England and the Uniteil States;’ to Elaine 
Lambert Lewis, for book of New York City folk songs; to Dr. 1 Iclen 
Margaret Hewitt, of Noith I'exas State College, forVudies of secu- 
lar choral music of Italy in late i5th-cenrury; to Dr. C Jeorge 1 lerzog. 
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of Coluinbiii University Anthropology department, for book on 
music in primitive cultures. For a non-musical study (on American 
painter Alichacl Harnett), awarded to Alfred Victor Frankenstein, 
music ami art critic of the San Francisco Chromclc, 

nKNR\ Hadlkv CJoij) AIi dai. Award: sponsored by National Asso- 
ciation of American C^oinposers and (Conductors. Awarded to Pierre 
Alonteux, conductor of San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, as 
‘‘friend and protagonist of the best in American inusic.'” Also special 
citations to 1 /lcr Solomt)n, comiuctor of (Columbus (Ohio) Philhar- 
monic Orchestra for his interpretations of American music; to Ber- 
nard Herrmann, OBS cotuluctor, for his use of American w'orks on 
CBS programs; and to Rose Hampton, Aletropolitan Opera soprano, 
for “continuous pi ogress in American vocal art." 

Indiana YouNCt Instri'mi-stai.isis Contkst: appearance with In- 
dianapolis Symphony Orchestra. Awartled to Kaslcy R. Blackwood, 
pianist, and Barbara Bailev, contralto. 

1n*itk-Am)*ri<;vn (]n<»PiN Piwo (Conifst: sponsored biennially by 
DePaul l’ni\’crsit\ of (Chicago, HI. $1,000 plus appearance w’irh 
major symphony i>rcliestra an<l radio engagements: I'o Shirley Kf- 
fenliach, of Washington, D.C!. Second prize of $500 awarded jointly 
to R<ibert AIcDowell, of Chicago, and Agnes Bow^nian, of New' York 
C;irv. 

Ji*ii.MARt> Ah'su VI. FocNDA'noN commissions: for w'orks for con- 
cert hall and teaching purposes, “to augment repertoire, to encourage 
production of new music, and to provide teachers with a larger and 
more rewarding catalog of snidenr pieces.'' Awarded to Krncst 
Bloch, for short work tor solo instrument and orchestra; to Burrill 
Phillips, for full-length opera; to Douglas Aloorc, for chamber-music 
work; to Bernard R(/<ters, f<ir short orchestral work; to Darius Alii- 
hand, for elementarv group of piano |)ieccs; to Alvin ICiler, for inter- 
mediate group of [>iano pieces; to Alevei 1 faielT, for advanced group 
of piano pieces. 

FjKiAK Sum. MAN Kmji v Jt AioR Sciioi-AKsniP: administered by Na- 
tional F< deration of Alusic (ilubs, for American-ljorn musicians 
under wars of age. tuition for three successive years. 
Aw’arded to Kolierr Alenga, of Fosboro, Mass. 

KorssFVir/KV Mrsu: Focndmion (Iomsmssion: for a new' opera, 
to Alarc IHit/stein. 

I,A(Jr\HDi\ <!ompi muon: established by lormer Alayor Fiorello H. 
LaCxuardia for children in New York elementary public and paro- 
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chial schools. $400 scholarships in music. Awarded to Thomas 
Staples, Rosemary Bombay, Johnson Hammond, Curtis Davis, of 
Manhattan; Arlene Rosen, Frances Buchbindcr, Ixmis Amadio, of the 
Bronx; Laura Rodriguez, James Lindgrcn, Ida Giamuso, Lorna Sil- 
berg, of Brooklyn; Nicholas Ferrara, Mary Pangalo.s, Joseph Sulin, 
of Queens. 

Paul Lavalle Award: administered by National Federation of 
Music Clubs for piano, violin, or vocal snidents. $i,5ck) scholarship 
($500 annually for three years of study) and an appearance in a na- 
tional broadcast. Awarded to Donald Grimm, basso, of Chicago, 111. 
Honorable mention to Adele Adduson, soprano, of Springfield, Mass., 
and to A. L. Gillespie, pianist, of Dallas, Tex. 

League of Contposers Commission: given by Kdward B. Marks 
Publishing Company for a work for violin anti piano. Awarded to 
Wallingford Riegger. 

Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation Competition: “to select out- 
standing young artist” of 17 to 25 years to appear with New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. Awarded to David Nadien, 
violinist. 

Margaret Long-Jacques Tiiibaud lNTKRN.vrioNAL Competition: in 
piano and violin. First prize in latter division, 5 o,o<k) francs, the gift 
of a valuable instrument, and F-uropean tour of appearances, 
plus radio engagements and recordings. Awardeil to Arnoltl lutlus, 
27, violinist. (United Stares conte.stant in piano tlivision: Bernhard 
Weiser.) 

Ix)s Angeles City Competition for Yocing \'(K:AM.srs: sponsored 
by Bureau of Music, Municipal Art Commission, for Los Angeles 
residents under 21. $5 <k) scholarships each to Jean Isabcll ChalTec 
and Theodore A. Fries, Jr. Second place awards of $250 scholarships 
each to Barbara Jeane lAigan and George Pilon, Jr. 'Fhird place 
awards and pair of season rickets to I lolly wood Bowl “Symphonies 
under the Stars” each to Marcella Reale and Robert Moir. 

Los Angeles Youth Composition Contest: sponsored by the Bu- 
reau of Masic, Municipal Art Commission, “to encourage musical 
creativeness in young people under 21 living in Los Angeles." In 
orchestral composition, $250 awarded to Edward Earle, for Flmiitig 
Symbol. In choral composition, $150 awarded to Val Jerald Gnind, 
Jr., for setting of the Ofie Hundredth Psalm. 
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CiKimiK ( 1 . Lvttkn Mi'.morial Awxrd; given by Henry C. Lytton, 
for bcsi symphonic work based on the theme, '‘Stare Street.” $i,ooo. 
Awarded to h/arl A. 1 lodman, of Chicago, NBC] stall artist. 

Mk.mpius and Min-Socin Biano Schoi.aksiup Association Q)mi>e- 
rn ION: for pianists, aged i6 to 22, of 'Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi "to raise the standard of musicianship and provitlc means of 
ediicatit^n and career-backing for talented young persons of the 
area/’ First prize, $1,000, to Joy Am Beaty, student at Memphis 
(College of Music; second prize, $^00, to La'mar Ryan King, Jr. of 
Sidon, Miss., student at Memphis (.ollcge of Alusic. Certificate 
awards to Hugh Birmingham, of Olive Branch, Miss., Mary Eliza- 
beth Shanks, of C]rossvilIc, 'Tcnn., Jo Ann Riedel, of Fort Smith, 
Ark., Velma Jean 'V Volley, of North I attic Rock, Ark. 

Mv Pin Epsii.on Bienxui. position Contest: for sorority mem- 
bers only. $25 each. Awarded to f'.velyn Busby, Austin, Tex., Gene- 
vieve Davisson Fritter, Cleveland, OJiio, Jean Williams, Portland, 
Ore., Bonita Crowe, M"ashington, D.C, Roberta Dresden, Ann 
Arhor, Mich., and vSusannah Armstrong (Coleman, Washington, D.C. 

Mcsic (Critics ("iuci.e .Vwvuns: for outstanding American composi- 
tions heard for the first time in New York during the season. For 
orchestral work: Symplumy N<#. by Aaron (Copland; honorable 
mention to Symphony No, 2 by Douglas Moore. For chamber music 
work: Sccoiid Strinit Onaricr by I/rncst Bloch; honorable mention 
to 'Third String (Juartei by David Diamond. No award voted in 
dramatic music; special cit.ifion to 77 .U' Mother of Us All, opera by 
V'irgil 'Thomson 1 ineligible ff»r the award, since composer is incni- 
ber of the (jrcle); lionorable meniion to Street Sccjw with music 
by Kurt Weill. Designatiim as "worthy of place in the repertory of 
clianiber music organizations”: ilapticoru (/oncerto by Samuel Bar- 
l)er, Sextet by \aron <a>pland, Qtiartet No. 2 by Cdrarles Ives, Ouar- 
tet No. I by l)<mglas Moore, arul Quartet No. 2 by Walter Piston. 

Mc'src Ni'Ws C!omposirs Ojniim; spcinsored by Music Nc'ics for 
unperformed, un})ublislted w'-orks for string orchestra by American 
composers. W'inning compositions to be given premieres at 1947 
Saratoga Spa Music b’esiival and publication by I*]lkan-\'ogel (>>. 
First prize to Ashler \'erntm, <d New York, for RhapscKly for Oboe 
and String Orchestra. Se<’ond prize to Will Gay Bottje, of New 
York, for Sinfonietta. 'Thiril pn/e to Mark Law'ner, of New' York, 
for Rhythmic Overuive for String Orchestra. 

Mi’sicai. Amiricv Asnim. Pom. oi^ Mcsic: on 'ihi: Air: for out- 
standing radio musical event of the \ear, selected by <^>00 critics of 
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U.S. and Canada. Performance of Berlioz’s symphony, Roirteo and 
Juliet, by NBC Symphony Orchestra, directed by Arturo Toscanini, 
Feb. 9 and i6, 1947. Others cited as best of season in special fields as' 
follows: Metropolitan Opera Broadcast: Tristan and Isolde. Sym- 
phony orchestra: Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
director. Regular symphony conductor: Arturo 'Toscanini. Guest 
symphony conductor: Bruno Walter. Concert and program director, 
Donald Voorhees. Orchestra and featured soloists: Telephone Hour. 
Concert orchestra: Longines Symphonette, directed by MisheL Pias- 
tre. Musical variety program: Album of Familiar Alusic. Woman 
singer (regular feature): Eleanor Steber. Woman singer (occasional 
feature): Marian Anderson. Man singer (regular feature): James 
Melton. Man singer (occasional feature): Ij-io Pinza. lastrumental 
ensemble: NBC String Quartet. Vocal ensemble: Collegiate ('horale, 
directed by Robert Shaw, Instrumentalists: Artur Rubinstein, piano; 
Jascha Heifetz, violin; E. Power Biggs, organ. Program of educa- 
tional character: Gatcway.s to Music. Announcer-commentator: 
Milton Cross. Special award to National Broadca.sting Company for 
“faithful service to serious music during the year.” 

Musical Fund Society ok Pini.Ai)Rr.pinA Qimpktition: for “promis- 
ing musicians” playing piano, .string or wind instruments. Cost-free 
d'6but recitals. First place to Harriett Sort, of New York City, piano 
student at Curtis Institute of Music. Second place to Dorothy Mcr- 
riam, of Winfield, Kans., violin student at Eastman School of Music. 

National Federation ok Music Clubs Contest for Youno Co.m- 
POSERS. For orchestral composition: jfioo and jf50 awards, respec- 
tively, to Willard S. IClliot, of Houston, Tex., and Samuel Thomas 
Beversdorf, also of Houston. For choral composition: $50 and $25 
awards, respectively, to Rosalind Burginski of Lynbrook, N.Y. for 
Lament, a cappella trio for women’s voices, and to Penelope Svendsen 
of Forest Hills, N.Y., for The Vartbenia, Songs of the Maidens, cho- 
ral settings to three poems by Sappho. For chami)er mu.sic composi- 
tion: $50 and {25 awards, respectively, to Sidney (’ox of Ithaca, 
N.Y., for a string quartet, and to Irwin A. Bazclon of Oakland, Cialif. 

National Federation ok Music Clubs Sum.mer Sciiolarkiiips: to 
National Music Camp at Inrcrlochcn, Mich. Awarded to James W. 
DavLS, trumpeter, of Philadelphia, Pa., Arthur Alan Olsen, pianist, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Mary Ruth Brown, pianist, of Mcruchcn, 

National Federation ok Music O.ubs Youno Ainisas (iiSTEsrs; 
for pianisK, violinist, and vocalists between the ages of 20 and 30. 
1 1,000 in each field. Awarded to Joan Brainerd, lyric .soprano, of 
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Hanidcn, Conn., and William Alassclos, pianist, of New York. (No 
award given in violin group.) 

Nationai. Institi’tk ov Arts and Lkti'ers CIomi Medai.: presented 
in the field of music once e\ery nine years. Awarded to John Alden 
Girpenter, composer, for “distinguislied services based upon entire 
work of recipient.” 

Nationai. Institcte or Soctai. Soiknoks Cioij> Medai.: for “distin- 
guished humanitarian service.” Awarded to Kdward Johnson, gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan Opera Association, cited as “gifted 
artist, unusual executive and wise administrator . . . |who hasl 
offered new opportunities for advancement to young American sing- 
ers and . . , brought en)o\'ment of opera to greater audiences by 
radio." (Two similar medals awarded in labor and business to Kath- 
erine K. Lenroot and to 'riiomas J. W'atson, re.specri\’ely.) 

Nationai, Mtsic I.K.\<;fK Aiditions: sponsored by the Naumburg 
Foundation, “to help promote careers of young artists under 30.” 
Management and concert tour by the League (a concert booking 
agency). warded to .Marcella Decray, harpist, Kllen Faull, soprano, 
and Herl Senofsky, violinist. 

Wai.ter W. Naimiutu; .Mcsicai. Foi.’nd.vtion Annual Auditions: 
for artists between irt and 30 who have not given New York profes- 
sional recital after the titte of 10. (iost-free debut concerts at Town 
Hall awarded to Jane Oarlson, pianist, of Hartford, Oonn., Abba 
Bogin, pianist, of New York, and Bcrl Senofskv, violinist, of New 
York. 

New York Piitt.HAR.MOM<;-SY.\ti»iioNy Kssav (aintest: sponsored 
by the New York Philhartnonic-Symphony (kunmittce for Public 
Schools and (iolleges. l'’or best essay on “Community (Ailture 
through the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York.” $250. 
awanled to Joseph Molnar, Bryant ! ligh School, Queens, N.Y.C. 

New York Piiii ii\RMOM<>.SY.\ii>iutNY Society Younc People’s 
OiNCERis Asm \L .\i luiioss: sj«msored jointly by Young People’s 
(.’oncerts (kmimittee of tlic Society and radio .station VV'QXR, for 
young artists Iietwecn la anil 17. .\ppearances as soloists at the or- 
chestra’s youth concerts during iy47-i<;4K season. Awarded to: Bar- 
bara (Jordberg, of New York, Iris l,iijuerman, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Jean Bohn, of Rockville (xtuer, N.T, and Blanche Henrietta Burton, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

One Worid .\\varii iok .Mcsic: presented by One World Award 
(knnmittee (New \ork) honoring memory of the late Wendell L. 
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Willkie. Plaque. Awarded to Arturo Toscanini, for having “dedi- 
cated his outstanding talent in the field of music in resistance to op- 
pression and for the advancement of freedom and his specific con- 
tribution of the United Natioas Hymn.” (Similar 1947 awards for 
press and radio to former Mayor F. H. LaGuardia and Frederic 
March.) 

Page One Awards: presented by the New-spaper Guild of New 
York for distinguished contributions during the year in several dif- 
ferent fields. Citations. Awarded in music to: Marc Blitzstein for the 
symphony, The Airborne; to Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, for his 
r61e in establishing tjie Tanglewood Festival; and to Camilla Wil- 
liams, soprano, for her performances with the New York City Opera 
Company. (Similar awards given to: Henry Wallace, Trygve Lie, 
and Sidney Hillman, in public affairs; John Hersey, in journalism; 
Annalee Jacoby and Theodore White, in literature; Dr. Louis Slotin, 
in science; Fred Allen, Henry Morgan, Howard K, Smith, and Wil- 
liam S. Gailmor, in radio; The Best Years of Orir Lives, in cinema; 
Call Me Mister, Peter Lind Hayes, and Jimmy Savo in theater; Fred 
Astaire and Pearl Primus in the dance; Meryll Frost and Joe Louis in 
sports; Woody Herman in dance music.) 

George Foster Peabody Radio Award: jointly administered by Uni- 
versity of Georgia and National A.ssociation of Broadcasters. For 
outstanding entertaiment in music. Awarded to National Broadcast- 
ing Company for “Orchestras of the Nation” scrie.s, “extending the 
range and appreciation of local musical talent.” Special citation to 
Columbia Broadcasting System for “Invitation to Music” .scric,s, for 
“bringing to the air compositions and composers who deserve but 
might not otherwise have received the hearing." (Similar Peabody 
awards made simultaneously in non-musical fields in radio.) 

Philadelphia Art Alliance Medal of Aciiievk.mknt: given annu- 
ally to “a Philadelphian who has made important contribution in (*ne 
of the arts.” Awarded jointly to William Kincaid, flutist, and Marcel 
Tabuteau, oboist, both for twenty-five years members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Lucius Pryor Annual Award: for young vocalists or insrrumental- 
ists under 30. $500 plus cxpeasc-paid concert tour of wc.stern colleges 
and clubs. Awarded to Jack Maxin, pianist, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Psalm Tune Contf.st: sponsored by Monmouth College Depart- 
ment of Music (Monmouth, 111 .) to cmphasi/.e value of the Psalms as 
texts for devotional music. $100 for bc.sr musical .setting of Psalm i z i. 
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Awarded to (-lair Leonard, professor of music at \'assar G)Ilcgc, 
Poughkeepsie, N.\'. 

Pui-iTZKR Pri/.k in AIcsk;: awarded by trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity, “for distinguished musical composition in the large forms of 
chamber, orchestral or choral music or for fiperatic wor1c, including 
bailer, performed or published during the year hy a composer of 
establishcil residence in the United Stares." $500. warded to Charles 
Ives, for ,Syinphony No. 3. (12 other Pulir/er awards in journalism 
and letters made simvtlraneously.) 

R.w;hmaninokk Fcni) Contkst: to perpetuate memory of Rachman- 
inoff by giving career opportunities to young ,\mcrican artists be- 
tween 17 and 2«, alternately in the three' fields in wliich he was pre- 
eminent — pianist, conductor, and compo.scr. Recording contract with 
RCA V'ictor, cash advance against royalties, and nationwide 

tour under jtiint management of Arthur Jud'son of (-’ohimbia 0 )n- 
certs, Inc., and Marks Levine, head of National Concerts and Artists 
Oirporation, including recitals and appearances with symphony or- 
che.srras. Regional winners to receive managcil fours in their areas. 
No winner designated in 1947. One regional winner declared in 
Philadelphia auditions (for states of rhe Atlantic seaboard): (Jary 
(JrafTtnan, (.’olumbia University .student. Runner-up: Ruth Ceiger, 
of New S'ork City. Both declared eligible to compere in national 
finals, postponed tmril April 1948 while new regional competitions 
held throughout country. Craffman also presented as soloist with 
Philatielphia Orchestra. I lonorable mention to: Jeanne 'rherrien, of 
Boston, I lubert Rogers of St. Louis, and Kunice Podis, of Cleveland. 

Rk(»ki>!.i> Mcsk: Awards: s{)on.sored annually by rhe magazine, 
Revwv: of Rucnnicd Music, ami two hundred record dealei’s. l''rame(l 
trophies presented in twelve categories: For most enterprising rep- 
ertory: to (,'oncert Hall .Sttciety. For besr symphonic album: tie 
between Sym[>h<my No. by Haydn, with NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra directed by Arturo Toscanini ( RC.‘\ A'ictor) and Symphony 
No, 4 bv .Mahler, with New \'ork Philharmonic-Svmphony Or- 
chestra directed by Bruno Walter (Columbia). For best concerto 
recording: (ioncerio for A'iolin ami Orchestra by Brahms, played 
by Jo.sepii .Szigeti with Phihulelphia Orchestra directed by F.ugcnc 
(Jrmandy (Columbia). For program music: Apfictlachicin .V/u/wg by 
Cojiiaml, with Boston Sympliony Orche.stra direcred by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky (RCIV Victor;. I'or orchestra, single record: Overture to 
l)cr Fri'ischiuz by Weber, with NBfi .Symphony Orchestra directed 
by -\rturo Tosc:imni (RCA Victor). Ftir chamber-music album: 
Alozart (Juintet itt C played by Biulapest .String Quartet ((kilumbia). 
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For chamber-music, single record: Overture on a Hebrew Theme 
by Prokofiev, played by sextet directed by William Nowinski 
(Disc). For instrumental solo: Goldberg Variations by Bach, played 
by Wanda Landowska, harpsichord (RCA Victor). For vocal al- 
bum: Die Schone Miillerin by Schubert, sung by Lotte Lehmann, 
soprano (Columbia). For operatic album: Mozart Opera Arias, sung 
by Ezio Pinza, basso. For opera, single record: “Ditc allc giovine,” 
from La Traviata, sung by Licia Albanese, soprano, and Robert Mer- 
rill, baritone (RCA Victor). For best foreign recording: Petrushka 
Suite by Stravinsky, with London Philhannonic Orchestra directed 
by Ernest Ansermet (Decca). 

San Fernando Valley (Calif.) Music Association Contest: for 
veterans whose careers were interrupted by military service. Con- 
cert appearance, proceeds of which to be shared by winners; also 
aid from scholarship fund of Association. Awarded to Albert L. Wil- 
cox, baritone, J. Ellis Farmer, basso, J. Louis Malone, pianist, and 
Myron K. Sandler, violinist. Added scholarship awards donated by 
Mrs. Scott’ Bradley and Vladimir I/:nski awarded to Virginia B. 
Williams, dramatic soprano, and Herman Borlan, violinist. 

Society for the Publication of American Music: chamber-music 
competition for American (citizen) composers. Publication by So- 
ciety and a royalty contract. Awarded to Douglas Moore, of (kiluni- 
bia University music department, for Quintet for Wind InstrumenK, 
and to Anthony Donato, of Eastman School of Music, for String 
Quartet. 

Spartanburg Music Festival Association Auditions: for graduate 
study scholarship in voice at Converse College School or Music. 
J500. Divided between Ruth Anne Hanna, of Clifford, S.C., and 
Shirley Smith, of Forest City, N.C. 

Talent Registry Young Artist Auditions: sponsored by Margaret 
Walters Public Relations, Inc., to provide hearing for young artists 
who cannot afford to hire halls them.selvcs. Concert in 'fown Hall, 
New York. Awarded to: Virginia Bisant, Rose Palmer, Evelyn Paul, 
Rosa Sandra, Kristina Zwick, sopranos; I jia 1 lonig, contralto; Don- 
ald Blackey, tenor; Norman Atkias, William Aubin, Edgar 'I'liomp- 
son, baritones; Anita Weinberg, pianist; Lou Appareri, accoriiionist. 

Voice of Tomorrow Contfat: held in connection with Philadelphia 
Music Festival. Awarded to Violet M. Serwin, contralto, of New 
York, and John Russell Anderson, baritone, of Moylan, Pa, 
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Reinai. 1) WiCRRKNR/Vru 0)MATissioN: fot a choral composition for 
Mendelssohn C^luh of Albany, N.Y. Awarded to Franz C. Born- 
schein, of Peabody (>)nscrvaiory of Music faculty, Baltimore, Md. 

Paui- Win iE.MAN CJoN’CK.RTo (i>NTRST: givcn by Paul Whiteman for 
best concerto for reed doubles, calling for three solo iastruments all 
to be played by one musician, to encourage original composition 
and versatilitv in wind-instrument players. $i,(K)o. Awarded to 
I’honias J. Fifa.s, (Chicago, 111. 

Young .Men’s Heurew .‘Vssoci.vhon Young Artists Ginteist: spon- 
sored by Music Department of yand St. YMffA, New York City, 
to, encourage instrumentalists and singers. Joint debut recital and 
$50 each. Awarded to Abba Bogin, pianist, and Stuart Canin, violin- 



Obituaries 


AN ATTEMPT is made in this section to give brief biographical 
sketches of those having more than a local importance in 
music who died between September 1946 and May 1947, inclu- 
sive: American musicians, as well as others who died in this coun- 
try, are listed. Where an extended obituary, because of its special 
news value, h^ already appeared in the main section of the car- 
book, a reference is made here to the date under which the story 
can be found. 

Aronson, Maurice, pianist, music teacher, and writer. October 8, 

1946, at the age of seventy-eight, in New ^'ork City. 

He was born in Mitau, Latvia, and came to the United States in 
’1885. His professional career as a music teacher was begun in Dallas, 
Tex. Subsequently, he joined the faculty of the C^iicago Musical 
College, where he remained for twenty years. iMir forty-two years 
he was associated with the late Leopold Godowsky, as liiir assistant. 
He wrote an unpublished biography of Clodowsky, was a fre(]ucnt 
contributor to miisic magazines, and edited a scries of studies entitled 
Fimjisfs Digest, He is survived by his widow, Vera Kaplun Aronson, 
a pianist, and by a daughter. 

Backus-Behr, Ella, concert pianist and teacher. February 2, 1947, 
at the age of eighty-five, in Hyannis, Mass. 

Born in Newburyport, Mass., she made her first concert appear- 
ance at the age of twelve. During the height of lier career slic ap- 
peared as soloist with symphony orchestras in America and luirope. 
Subsequently, she became associated with the (Jhautauqua (N.Y.) 
Musical Society. She was married to John Bchr, an orchestra con- 
ductor, in Kansas City. 

Bond, Carrie Jacobs: Sec December 28, 194(5. 

Bradford, Mrs. Jennnie Owen, soprano and teacher. January i, 

1947, at the age of ninety-four, in Milwaukee, Wis. 

A native of Wales, she stu( 3 icd music in New York and Italy. 
Settling in Milwaukee, she became prominent there as a singer in 

$26 
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churches. vShc also served for many years as head of the department 
of vocal instruction at the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music. 

Brknon, .Mrs. (1r.\<:k vSt. John, singer known profcs.sionally as Cracc 
Damian. September 30, 104^, in New York City. 

Born in Brighton, Susse.x, luigland, she maile her debut at St. 
James Hall in London, at ter studying with leading Kuropcan teach- 
ers of the nineteenth century. She « as chosen by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
for the leading contralto role in Rairs oratorio, The End of the 
World, ar its premiere at the Lewis I'estival. Later she .sang at (kivent 
Clarden. In iKXy, she made a concert tour of the Unirwt States and 
C'anada. She was the widow of .Mgernon St. John Brenon, music 
critic ami author. 

Bri-stoi., M.vrv .\., music sponsor. .May 4, 1947, at the age of seventy- 
eight, in Pittsfield, .Mass. 

Professionally a ctiurt reporter, she made music her hobby and 
was associated with l'‘lizabeth Sprague Coolidge in the establishment 
of the South .Mountain .Music Colony in lyiK. She organized and 
for fifreeti years was secretary of the Pittsfield Ciommunity (km- 
cerrs .\ssociation. 

Brook, .\KrKt K S., composer, organist, and organ designer. March 
7, 1947, at the age of set ent y-eighr, in .\rlanric City, N.J. 

I le was born m New /.calami, where his talent drew the attention 
of Leland Stanford, who brought him to California to become or- 
ganist at Stanford University. In 1904, he installed a pipe organ for 
the St. Louis Workl's I’air, where he was awarded a medal for his 
playing. I le continuwl to design and install organs for large churches 
ami auditoriums thniughour the country, and for twelve years was 
the private organist to .Senator William .V. Clark. His best known 
composition is the cantata, lAindiite Doimiitn/i, presented at the New 
York W'orUl’s I’air in 1959 by the .\tlantic City Festival Ckiorus. 1 le 
was a member of the .\merican (Juild of Organists and former pre.s- 
ident of the National Association of Organists. 

BRtKtK, Pi'Rov, organist ami ectmposer of ballads!. January 14, 1947, 
at the age of si.\ty-eight, in .Malverne, N.Y. 

I le came to the I’nired States in 1903, from his birthplace in Shef- 
field, iMigland, where he studied music at ShefTteld University. I lerc, 
he earned his living in the insurance business. He played f<»r various 
community churches in Bnaiklyn ami 1 -ong Island, conducted his 
own cluiir program over radio’ station \V'\VRL, and wrote many 
ballads, the best known <jf which is “Calling You.” 

Bry.m.v, J. 'Fi.m, Negro composer ami bandleader. Oct<»ber 3, 
at the age of si.vty-seven, in New Y<»rk (aty. 
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He was bom in Kingston, N.C^ and was educated at the Christian 
Institute, in Franklinton, and at Shaw University, in Raleigh. He 
studied music at the National Conservatory in New York when it 
was headed by Antonin Dvofak. During World War I, he served as 
director of the Army’s largest musical unit, the 350th Field Artillery 
Band. Among Brymn’s best known songs were “Please Go ’Way and 
Let Me Sleep,” “Shout, Sister, Shout,” and “My Zula Babe.'” He 
also wrote an orchestral work. La Biemba, and many piano composi- 
tions. Included among his lyricists and collaborators were Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar, Bert Williams, W. C. Handy, and Jimmy Durante. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield: See December 30, 1946. 

Campbell, Albert C, ballad singer. January 25, 1947, at the age of 
seventy-two, in Flushing, Queens, N.Y.C. 

Born in Brookl)m, N.Y., he began making phonograph records 
when he was barely twenty, while Edison was still dcvelopii^ his in- 
vention. As a member of the Peerless Quartet, the Sterling Trio, and 
in duets with Henry Burr, Campbell waxed thousands of ballads for 
the three leading companies of the time: Columbia, Victor, and Edi- 
son. Under exclusive contract to Victor from 1918 to 192S, he 
toured the country in concert appearances with other performers. 
Campbell emerged from retirement during World War II to form 
the Memory Lane Trio, which gave performances in military camps 
and hospitals. , 

Christian, Palmer, organist and teacher. February 19, 1947, at the 
age of sixty-one, in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

After studying organ at the American Conservatory in Chicago 
and in Leipzig and Paris, he made numerous concert appearances 
both in this country and abroad. For many years he also served as a 
faculty member of the School of Music at the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Damian, Grace; Sec Brenon, Mrs. Grace St. John. 

Davis, Susan Hawley (Mrs. Ciiarlrs D.), contralto and teacher. 
March 24, 1947, at the age of seventy-nine, in Fairfield, Conn. 

She began her vocal studies at the age of sixteen with John Bi- 
schoflF in Washington, D.C., continuing them in London and in 
Paris. She sang in various churches here, and organizeil the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Oratorio Society. For many years she .served as offi- 
cer for music clubs, including the National Opera Club of America, 
of which she was vice president, and the (kmnccticur and National 
Federation of Music Clubs, of which she was a life member. 
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Dk Hkrkdia, CIkokcjik Q)ok (Mrs. Carlos), patroness. December 15, 
1946, at the age of eighty-one, in Lenox, Mass. 

Born in Bath, N.Y., as Georgie Bruce (>)()k, the daughter of a New 
York banker, she l)ccaine intensely interested in music, and sub- 
sidized several musical ventures. She was one of the founders of the 
Berkshire Music Festival. 

Dn.u>N, I‘'nrk;a, C., soprano and teacher. October 9, 194^, at the age 
of sixty-five, in I larrison, Me. 

She was born in Denver, Col., was graduated from Mt. Holyoke 
College, and pursued music study in the United States, CJermany, and 
Italy. vShe then toured I‘'urope and South America as a concert 
singer, winning a decoration from King (ieorge \ of England, and 
appeared as principal singer with the Al)orn Company in this coun- 
rr\'. Subseijueiitly, she <Ievoted herself completely to teaching and 
to opera productions. She was the director of the Philadelphia Op- 
eratic Society and the W’ashington ('ivic Opera Company. She di- 
recfctl the United States premiere of Rutland Houghton’s opera, The 
hmwrtal llour^ performeil by the Opera Players, which^she organ- 
ized in 19^5, the performance taking place at the CJrovc Street 'ihc- 
atcT in New York (lity. latter she built a little theater on her summer 
estate in 1 larrison. Me., w here she continued to produce operas. I Icr 
sister, Fannie (!. Dillon, was a w’cll-know'n composer (sec below), 
who .survived her by only a few’ numths. 

Dillon, Fanmk Cn\KM'S, pianist and composer. February 21, 1947, 
at the age of sixty-six, in Altadena, (;alif. 

She was born in Denver, CoL After attending (;iarcmonr f'ollegc 
in California, siic studied w ith (Jodow’sky and Hugo Kaiin in Ber- 
lin, and with Rubin Cioldmark in New York. She made her concert 
debut in 190S, and a few years later turned to reaching, first at 
Pomona College, then, from 19 iK, in the Los Angeles high schools. 
In 1921 she was the first California composer invited to live and 
work at the .MacDowell (.'olony in Petcrl)oro, N.H. Her composi- 
tions include orchestral, piunct, vocal, and chamber music. Many of 
her larger works have been performed by major orchestras, notably. 
In ct Mission (iarden, ilelebration of Victory, The Cloud, The Alin, 
Chinese Syo/phonir Suite, In 19 iS, she gave a concert of her ow'n 
compositions in New '\’ork (ary at the invitation of the Beethoven 
Society. 

Dciunsky, Damo, violinist. October 13, at the age of sixty- 
eight, in Phil.uielphiii, Pa. 

As a child he was brouglu to the 1 ,‘nitctl States from Odessa, Rus- 
sia. He received his musical etiucation in Philadelphia, (Chicago, and, 
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later, Vienna. In 1900, he joined the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
time of its inception. Two years later, he left to join the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, but in 1908 he returned to his former position with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to serve for many years as head of the sec- 
ond violins, and as personnel manager. After his resignation from the 
orchestra, in 1929, he associated himself with the Edwin A. Fleischer 
Music Collection of the Philadelphia Free Library. 

Dudley, Eric, choral director and teacher. May 21, 1947, at the age 
of seventy-four, in Ithaca, N.Y. 

He was bom in England, and was graduated from the Royal Acad- 
emy in London. In 1903, he c'ame to this country, and soon after- 
wards became director of the Ithaca Conservator}' of Music. For 
twenty-five years he was choir director at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Ithaca. He also served as singing director of the Cornell 
University Glee Club. 

Evans, May Garretson, music educator. January 13, 1947, at the 
age of eighty-one, in Baltimore, Md. 

A certificate holder from the Peabody Conservatory of iMusic in 
Baltimore, she was a competent violini.sT, but won her earliest dis- 
tinction as Baltimore’s first woman newspaper reporter. She gave up 
jourmilism to establish, jointly with her sister Marion, a music school 
for children below conscrvatoiy age. Four years later, this school 
was incorporated within the Pcaitody Conservatory, and for more 
than thirty years she Avas superintendanf of this division. She retired 
in 1930, after having seen her department grow from three hundred 
to 2,246 students. 

Farnsworth, Charles Hubert, teacher. May 22, 1947, ar the age of 
eighty-eight, in Tlietford, Vt. 

He was born in 1859 in Turkey, where his parents were mi.s.sion- 
aries and where his early education took place. I le conducted liis 
principal music study, however, in the United States, largely with 
Benjamin Dwight Allen. In i89<^ he became head of the mu'sit de- 
partment at the University of (Joloratlo, holding this post for a dec- 
ade. In Colorado, he was a pioneer in the organization of school or- 
chestras. He then came to New York to become head of the 
department of music and speech at 'I'eacher’s (.’ollege, (Columbia 
University. In 1913, he was elected president of the Alusic 'reachens 
National A.ssociation. He was the author of .several book.s, including 
Educatimi tJorou^h Music and The Tcacbinff of Elcvicntary Music. 

FiiRGU.ssoN, Gkoroe, baritonc and teacher. March 24, 1947, at the age 
of eighty-two, in New York City. 
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lie came r<» America fnim his native Scotland when he was 
twenty-one, stmlied anti sung in (-liicago, Minneapolis, and New 
York. In iKt;;, he retiirncd to l‘'urope to appear at Ciovent (Jarden 
in l-ondon anti in concert totirs \\ith Patti and Alclha. From 1900 
until the outbreak (»f Wtirld War 1. he taught in CJcrmany. Dtiring 
the war, he was iiucrnctl as an alien. Shortly after his return to the 
United States, n ith the terminatitnt of hostilities, he opened his own 
stuilios iti New \‘ork (Jity, and taught singing until the time of his 
death. I le was founder of the .\merican Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 

F'ox, Fi'i.ix, p>ianist and teacher. .March 24, 1947, at the age of sev- 
enty, in Hoston, .Mass. 

liorn in llreslau, (iermanv, in he came to Boston as a child. 
After a preliminary musical training in Bo.ston, he entered the Leip- 
zig <;onservator\ in 1K02, studying piano with Rcineckc and compo- 
sition with Jaiiassohn, anti receiving a scholarship for two years of 
further study with isidor Philipp in Paris. He appeared in .several 
recitals in Paris, intntdiicing several works by Kdward iMacDowcli, 
and returned to Atnvric.i in 1X07 for extensive concert work. 1 le then 
.settled in Bositui where, together with (,'arl Httonatnici, he founded 
in iK(>S the scliool that later carried his own name, following his part- 
ner’s death in i(;2u. In he was elected to the French Legion of 
Honor, Inchided among hii couip«isitions are an operetta, The Kiii^ 
Fishers, songs, jtiano works, ami numenuis transcriptions of Mac- 
Do well’s wtirks. 

Fr.xn'/h.i , (hii ooux \ii \\m»kis(.o, c<imposer, pianist, and musical 
director. April 20, i(;47, at the age of fifty, in New York (lity. 

Born in Riimartia aiul iraineil in Russia, he made his debut as con- 
cert pianist in to^o at the S.ille Plevel in Paris, following serx'icc in 
U oral \\’;ir I. Ik' i'.unc Ww York in 1924, and, after serving as 
jivcninp.inist fnr (iconics Tnesru, he entered the radio field, where 
he serveii as iiinsiral d’iret’for for \;u'ions stations, notiihly \VM(IA, 
WJZ, anil W’INS, I lis ('oinposiiions inclinlc songs and piano works. 
He was idsi) known pndVssMiiully as ( Jregoire Alexandresco. 

Kky, 1 1 * sia S., orjianisi aiul composer, September 1941^, at the age 
of seventy-one, in lluli CAnwui, near Philadelphia, Pa. 

He was liorn in Poitst’oum Pa., and came to Philadelphia in his 
yoiiih tf> stnd\' music. For more than two decades he w'as editor of 
the organ department of Efinh Magazine, hcsitles contributing to 
other musi(‘al journals. He was als<i active in professional organiza- 
tions, having ser\ed as presiilent of the National Association of Or- 
ganists, dean of the Pennsyl\*ania cliapter of the American Ciuild of 
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Organists, vice president of the American Organ Players Club, cho- 
ral director of the Camden Musical Society, and member of the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers Association. For thirty-four years he 
served as organist and choirmaster of St. Clemens Church in Phila- 
delphia, retiring from this post in 1943. His compositions include 
Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, Voices of the Cross, Souls of the Right- 
eous, Farewell, and other works for organ and for voice. 

Gescheidt, Adelaide, teacher. September i8, 1946, at the age of 
sixty-nine, in New York City. 

She was bom in Mt. Vernon, N.Y., and maintained vocal studios 
in Manhattan for thirty-five years, many of her pupils attaining 
prominence with the Metropolitan Opera Company and other oper- 
atic groups. In collaboration with Dr. Frank IC. Miller, laryngologist, 
she specialized in speech correction and restoring voices injured 
through faulty use. She was also author of the book, Make Singhig 
a Joy. She was active in the Federation of Music Clubs, and for the 
past five years served as New York State chairman of Film Music, 
a review associarion affiliated with the ICric Johnston office of the 
Motion Picture Producers. 

Gottlieb, Jacquk? L., violinist, conductor and music director. Oc- 
tober 1 8, 1946, in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

A native of Russia and the son of an orchestra conductor, he was 
brought to America as a child and was graduated from the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York. For a while he ser\'ed as violinist with 
the New York Symphony Society, then founded his own orchestra. 
In 1927, he became director of the Neighiiorhooil Symphony Or- 
chestra, in New York. During World War II, he dcvtJred himself to 
entertaining the troops. 

Gram, Edmund, piano manufacturer. January z6, 1947, at the age of 
sixty-three, in Milwaukee, Wis. 

For many years, he manufactured pianos in Milwaukee, discon- 
tinuing his business fifteen years before hLs death. J le helped organ- 
ize the Civic Music Association, and in 1890 he started the Mil- 
waukee Orchestral Association, i)ringing to that city the (Ihicago 
Symphony Orchestra with its celebrated director, Theodore 'rhomiis. 

Gruendler, Herman Frederick, composer anil conductor. Novem- 
ber 22, 1946, at the age of ninety-six, in Elgin, 111 . 

A New Yorker by birth, Gruendler met Wagner and Liszt during 
his youth, while he was .studying music in Ivcipzig. 1 le returned to 
this country and devoted himself to composing, conducting, ami 
teaching, continuing his teaching duties until his ninrieth )'ear. 
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Hacar, Emu.v Stokes, soprano. September 8, 1946, in Philadelphia, 

After studying singing in Rome and Paris, she returned to her na- 
tivc City of I hiladdphia to become known for her appearances with 
the miadelphia (avic Opera (company and as soloist ar the Bach fes- 
nvals in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. She also taught singing at Beaver 
College and served as member of the Committee of Judges for the 
National l< edcration of Music Clubs. 

Hai.!., John S., composer, organist, and choir director. October 24, 
1946, at the age of eighty-eight, in St. Joseph, Mo. 

Born in Ivast Hampton, Conn., he studied at the New England 
C<>nservarorv of Music in Boston, and while a young man taught in 
colleges ar hall River, Mass., Providence, R.I., and Quebec, Canada, 
moving imdwest, he taught in colleges at Clinton, and Maryville, 
Mo., before settling in St. Joseph, where for many years he was choir 
director iK the hirst Congregational Church and music director for 
1 empie Adath Joseph. 

Harris, C«u\ham, conductor. September 1046, at the age of fifty- 
five, m A.storia, Queens, N.Y.C ^ 

1 le began his professional career as violinist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony 1929 to I9J9, he sensed as orchestral direc- 

tor for NBv,., retiring Iiecause of ill health. He also made guest ap- 
pearances as comlucfor witiMhc London Symphony C)rche.stra and 
the New "^'ork I^hilharmonic-Symphonv Orchestra. 

IfARizri.L, Jamks, B., choral director. Fehruarv' 2?, 1947, at the age 
of seventy-seven, in Pliihuielphia, Pa. 

A native of Snmneytown, Pa., Harrzcll organized and for more 
than tw(# eiecuvlcs directed Philadelphians 'Temple Baptist*(-hurch 
CJioir. I le also servetj as director of the "Fioga (Choral vSocicty, before 
the latter was consolitlared with the f icrmantown Choral Society. 

HhRsi'.v, \\ n nwi Ri vj>, music critic, j)ianisr, and teacher. January 
i, 1947, at the age of sixty-four in South Harwich, Mass. 

^ Born in Providence. R.L, Herscy began appearing as piano .solo- 
ist with svniphony orcliestras at the age of eleven, subsec|uently giv- 
ing concerts in ( Carnegie I fall. New li ork. During his undergraduate 
days at Bn^wn I niversity, he iK-came music and drama critic for the 
Providence lourthil, l.ater lie fwame an associate i)rofcssor at Brown 
Lniversity, atui still later sersed on the staffs of the New York Swi 
and New \ork Ihyjhl I'rihiifu:, A veteran of World War I, he 
taught at Ptjrter Military Ac'ndemy, in (iharlcsfon, S.(.\, and while 
there served as music critic for the (Jharlcston New Conner and 
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technical adviser to that city’s symphony orchestra. Under the pen- 
name of Stillman Drake he wrote a number of children’s stories. In 
addition to his musical and literary activities, he was considered an 
authority on horticulture. 

Hilton, Nellie Holt, concert violinist, April 29, 1947, at the age of 
seventy-four, in Chicago, III. 

She was the daughter of the former .superintendent of music of the 
Boston public schools, and a great-great-granddaughter of Jo.siah 
Bartlett, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. For many years 
she toured the country as a violin virtuoso. 

Homer, Louise: see May 7, 1947. 

Jaenicke, Bruno, French horn player. December 25, 194(5, at the 
age of fifty-nine, in Queens, N.Y.C. 

Born in Potsdam, Germany, he received his musical education in 
that country. By the time he came to the United States, in 1913, he 
was already acknowledged an accomplished artist on the French 
horn. Before coming to New York, he played for six years with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and for two years with the Detroit 
Symphony. He joined the New York Philharmonic Orchestra in 
1921, retaining his position when that orchestra was merged with the 
New York Symphony Society in 1928. No less an authority than 
Toscanini acclaimed him one of the truly great b'rench horn vir- 
tuosos of our time. He retired from the orchestra in 1943. 

Kempf, Paul, editor and publisher. April 19, 1947, at the age of 
sixty-four, in New York City. 

He was born in Newark, N.J., and was graduateil from the Uni- 
versity <«f Pennsylvania. From 1905 until 1920, he was ass(»ciated 
with the magazine Musical America., serving as its managing editor 
during all but two of thc.se ycsirs. After a period in which he was 
connected with the San Carlo Opera (lompany, he returned to jour- 
nalism as the owner and publisher of The Musician. In recent years, 
he was a.ssociatcd with the New York Times. 1 le was apjiointed to 
former Mayor LaCuardia’s Committee of One I lundred on Munici- 
pal Art in New York City. 

Kircher, August, tympanist. April 5, 1947, at the age of eighty-six, 
in Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Originally a violinist, Kircher turned to the kettledrums when he 
joined the New York Philharmonic Orchestra in 1895. b’our years 
later, he joined the orchc.stra of the Metropolitan Opera iTouse, 
where he remained until his retirement twenty-six years later. 
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KiTZiNCiKR, Fritz, pianist and conductor. May 23, 1947, at the age of 
forty-four, in New York City. 

Born in Munich, Clcrniany, in 1904, he was a graduate of the 
Munich (lonscrvatory. While conducting at the Dortmund Opera, 
in his nineteenth year, he attracted the attention of Otto Klemperer, 
who appointed him an assistant conductor of the Berlin State Opera. 
In 1930, he liecaine leading conductor of the Chemnitz Opera. Three 
years later he left C Jcrmany, touring China and Japan as conductor 
of symphony orchestras before coming to this country. His first ap- 
pointment here was as assistant director of the Philadelphia Opera 
Association. Later, he made guest appearances as a pianist with lead- 
ing American orchestras, served as accompaiiLst ftir many famous 
concert artists inclutling Fmanuel l*'cuermann, and directed several 
Broatlway productions. .At the rime (*f his death he was conductor 
of the (ireenwich-Stamford ((amn.) Society' of Music Orchestras. 

Kfiiiscii, Ai.i's, violinist and composer. February 23, 1947, at the 
age of sixty-five, in New York (’ity. 

A native of Kiev, Russia, he studied violin with Leopold Auer 
and composition with Rimsky-Korsakov. He came to the United 
States in lyitt as a member <if the Russian Syunphony' Orchestra. 
Subsequently he founded the New York Polyphonic Symphony 
Orchestra ami the .Americati String Quartet. lAir several years he 
serveil as concertmaster of the orchestra of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. His compositions included various chamber-music works and 
.songs. 

Iazzari, (-\Roi.tv\ A., contralto and teacher. October 17, 194!), at 
the age of fifty-seven, in Stony Creek, C<»nn. 

She was born in .Massachusetts and completcil her musical train- 
ing in .Milan, Italy, ami New York City. She matle her delnit with 
the (Chicago f.'ivic Opera Companv in 1917, where she remained for 
three y ear . w inning acclaim for her perhirmances of contralto role.s. 
She w as then engaged by the ,Metropt)liran Opera Association, where 
.she sang successfully for sewral seasons. In later years, she taught 
voice, her pupils including many who became famous over the radio 
and in I lollywoml, 

Ia;vi \soN, Biaus, c<»mluctor and composer, March ii, 1947, at the 
age of sixty three, in New N’ork f.ity. 

He was born in .Ackerman, Bessarabia, in iKH4, and was graduated 
with the degree of .Mus. I), in H/17 from the Sr. Petersburg Con- 
.sen'atory, where he hail been a pupil of Clazunov ami Rimsky- 
K«»r,sako'v. He then conducted operas and symphonies in various 
Russian and other I’.uropean cities. In 1921, he came to the United 
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States, where for many years he earned his living as a piano teacher. 
He also devoted himself industriously to composition. His works 
have been performed by many outstanding soloists, orchestras, and 
musical groups. Several of his compositions received awards, among 
them the String Quartet in F, which won the first prize at the South- 
ern California Festival of Allied Arts in 19 ^< 5 , and several pieces for 
the piano which received first prize from the New York Federation 
of Music Clubs in 1939. Among his best known larpr works arc his 
Symphony, the Fantasy cni Two Hebrew Folk Tunes, two tone 
poems, an orchestral suite, and two string quartets. 

McConathy, Osbourne, music educator and editor. April 2, 1947, 
at the age of seventy-two, in Pattenburg, NJ. 

Bom in Pitts Point, Ky., in 1875, he studied music with Karl 
Schmidt, Percy Goetschius, Octavia Hcnsel, and Luther Mason. At 
the age of eighteen he was appointed assistant supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Louisville, and in 1902 he became supervisor 
of public-school music in Chelsea, Mass. From 1912 to 1925, he was 
professor of music methods and director of the department of pub- 
lic school and community music at Northwestern University. In 
1925, he came to New York to take the position of chief editor of 
the Silver Burdett music publications, for which company he had 
previously supervised a scries of music readers for elementary schools. 
Among the books edited, compiled, or written by him were: Ati 
Approach to Harmony (1927), The Ditsmi School and Music Cosn- 
munity Band Series (1928), Music Hifrhways and Byways (1938), 
Music, the Universal Languafre ( 1941)7 ^^i^d the Oxford Purno Course 
(1942). He also broadcast what is believed to be the first radio piano 
course, over WEAF in 1931. In 1937, he was awarded an honorary 
degree of D. Mus. from the American Consen’atory of Music in 
Chicago. He served as president of the Music 'Pcachers National 
Association in 1922, and three terms as president for the music sec- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Manchester, Arthur Livinoston, organist, editor, and educator. 
October 23, 1946, at the age of eighty-four, in Orangeburg, S.C. 

He was bom in Bass River, N.J., in 1H61, anil .studied piano, organ 
and theory with Zeekwer, and voice with Gilchrist, Bussmann, and 
Tubhs. He began his career as organist in his thirteenth year. At 
intervals later in life he appeared in numerous .song and lecture recit- 
als. He held a series of positions as director of music schools, .start- 
ing at Beaver (Pa.) Musical lastitute from 1K82 to iK8d, then at the 
State Normal School in Clarion, Pa., then at Martha Washington 
College in Virginia, h'rom 1904 to 1913, he was the head of the Con- 
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verse CI< allege of Music at Spartanburg, S.C., where he conducted 
the choral society and annual festivals. From here he went to South- 
western University in Cicorgetown, Texas, and later to Hardin Col- 
lege, From iH(; 3 to 1X96 he was associate editor of Etudo Magazine; 
for the next six years he edited 'Vbc Musician. He was president of 
the Music 'Feachers National Association for two years, and edited 
its official publication. The .Messenger. In 1908, lie edited for the 
United States bureau of luhication a bulletin entitled Music Educa- 
tion in the United States, I le was also the author of Twelve Lessons 
on the Eiindamentals of Voice Production. 

Marks, KrtiivNic Franklin, composer, organist, teacher. January 9, 
1947, itt Augusta, (ia. 

He studied at the Royal (Jonservatory in Leipzig, Germany, and 
subse<|ucntly became organist and choir director in New '^'ork as 
well as in various southern cities. In addition to these assignments, 
and to his engagements as a teacher, he served as educatiQnal director 
for the Augusta (avic Music (M)s. He composed works for the 
piano, for organ, and for the voice. 

Marks, Jamls (hiRisroiuniK, organist and composer. October 13, 
1946, at the age <»f eighty-three, in New York Clity, 

He was born in (Jork, Ireland, in 1863, where as"a child he sang in 
the (-ork ('^ithedral, of which his father was choirmaster and organ- 
ist for sixty years. At eighteen, he became organist at St. Luke’s 
F.pisct^pal <;hurch in ("ork, where he officiated for twenty-five years 
until he came to the Unite<l States in 1902. After two years at St, 
Andreus Ghurch in Fiitsburgh, he was named organist and choir- 
master at the ( ihurch of I leavenly Rest in New York City, serving 
there tmtil his retirement with the title of organist emeritus in 1929. 
A former president of the National Association of Organists, he was 
also active in the American (hiild of Organists. As a composer of 
church music he \\ rote many anthems and cantatas sung throughout 
the world, l)est kiUAvn of which is his Victory Divine. 

Monrok, Dorothy 1 )i:an, organist and composer. November 30, 
194/^), ar rile age of fifty-one, in Rochester, N.I I. 

She is credited with* having introduced the course in music appre- 
ciation at the Nasson Gollcgc in Springvale, Me., where she was 
director of the ccdlege glee chib and choir. From 1933 to 1945, she 
was music director of the Rochesrer, N.H., Omgregarional Church. 
Among her works were a musical setting of Sidney Lanier’s Pallad 
of the Trees and a state song composed for the New Hampshire 
Business and Professional Women’s Clul). 

.Mookl, (iR\f,i: See January 26, 1947. 
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Moscowitz, Max, opera impresario. January n, 1947, at the age of 
eighty-eight, in New York Qty. 

He came to this country from Rumania in i 886 , worked as assist- 
ant at the Arch Street Theater in Philadelphia, later l)ccoming its 
owner. He operated the first Jewish variety hoase in New York, the 
Eldorado. After running several similar theaters both in New York 
and Qiicago, he turned to Italian opera, which he produced at the 
London and Miner’s theaters in New York. During his as.sociation 
with opera and the theater, he was instrumental in bringing to 
America several important Rumanian and Russian artists. He was 
married to Jennie Moscowitz, actress. 

Murray, Amy, ballad singer. January 13, 1947, at the age of eighty- 
two, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bom in Goshen, N.Y., of an early-American family with Scottish 
and Dutch ancestry, she began her singing career at the age of seven- 
teen in a church choir in Newburgh, N.Y. After a jperiod of study 
in New York, she instituted her ballad recitals, which attracted con- 
siderable interest because of her beauty as well as her singing. She 
learned to speak Gaelic as her interest in the sources of ballads grew. 
In 1898, she traveled through England and Scotland, spending .several 
months in the Hebrides Islands putting down on paper the ancient 
ballads and folk tunes sung by the native?!. At the Scottish National 
Festival of Music, in ipex), she won first prize for Gaelic singing, 
and soon afterwards she gave a command perfonnance for Queen 
Victoria in London. On her return to America, .she toured almost 
evety large university, singing and lecturing. In 1914, .she retired 
suddenly, to care for her ailing mother. Following World War I, 
during which she served as a volunteer army-camp nurse, she inter- 
ested herself in the theater, introducing young singers and actors to 
producers, and dispensing advice from her cottage in New Gity. She 
helped to found the Tlieater Guild and the Washington iJquarc 
Players. She wrote several books, including Father Allen's Island, 
a work on'carly Gaelic ballads, and Novcmh'r Hereabout, a volume 
of verse. Towards the end of her life, she interested herself in garden- 
ing, so much so that, after her death, her friends establislicd a perma- 
nent memorial for her in the Dutch Gardens at Rockland Omnty 
Courthouse, New York. 

Paine, John Gregg, general manager of American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers. April 23, 1947, at the age of fifty- 
six, in Detroit, Mich. 

Bom in Columbia, Pa., on July 1 1, 1889, he attended We.sleyan 
University, where he devoted much of his time to playing the violin. 
Following his graduation, he pursued a brief career as lecturer on 
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literature and music. He then entered George Washington Uni- 
versity for the study of law, specializing in copyrights. In 1913, 
he was retained as coimsel for the Metor Talking Machine Company. 
With the advent of sound pictures in 1928, he became special 
counsel for Warner Brothers, to handle all music rights. He came 
to ASCAB in 19^7, after eight years as manager of the Music 
Publishers Protective Association, and since then handled the collec- 
tion of royalties for .some two thousand Americans, and the re- 
ciprocal activities t*f similar societies representing 45,{xx) members 
rhr<ttigh<tur the world. In 1941, he played a leading nMc in ASCAP’s 
battle with tite radio networks for higher royalties. In 1943, he re- 
ceived a citation fnnn the National A.ssociation of American Com- 
pttsers anil Conductors for “outstanding .scn'icc to American music.” 
I le had also been decorated by various foreign governments, and was 
Chevalier of the French Legion of Honor. In 194^, he was elected 
president of the Confederation Internationale dcs Societes d’Autorcs 
cc Compositeur.s, an inteniational copyright organi/ntion. Death 
•Struck him suvhlenly, a few' hours after he had delivered an address 
before the convention of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
in Detniit, .Midi. 

Pkrry, KiNiwrii, pianist and teacher. January 21, 1947, at 

the age of forty-one, in Bronxville, N.Y. 

Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., .she .studied at the Institute of Musical 
Art under I'Vank Damrosch, George Wedge, and Harold Morris, 
winning diplomas in both piano playing and reaching methoik For 
many years she was a member of the facidty of the Juilliard School 
of Music, and chairman of the Faculty Cluf) of the preparatory dc- 
panment there. In 1943, helped organize the first music festival 
in Broti.xville, N.Y. 

RA.M>K(;(ii'.K, CJifst.i'j'K .Ai.ix), pianist, composer, teacher, and writer 
on musical .subject.s. Novetnber 30, 1940, at the age of seventy-two, 
in New York ( ,‘iry. 

I le was born in Naples, Italy, on Februarv' 17, 1874, and attended 
the Royal Conservatory there on a scholarship. After studying with 
Simonetii, Bossi, DeXiirdis, and Lombardi, he was graduated with 
highest honors, with the degree of Master of Music, Following his 
debut in Italy as ctmeert pianist, he toured Isuropc and North Amer- 
ica, playing* classical music on a national vaudeville circuit in the 
United States. In tyixi, he was 'appointed director of music at Ham- 
ilton (,'olicgc, Ky., and .soon afterwards of Belmont (.’ollcgc in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Later he was asstidared with the Irving School at Tarry- 
town, N.Y., and finally hccaine founder and director of the 
Randeggcr Conservatory of Music in New York. In addition, he 
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founded the Randegger Trio, the Concert Kascinble, the Society 
Per la Musica Italiarm, and the (iloniinittcc of Arr in Service of Uni- 
versal Understanding. HLs c(«nj>o.sirioas include a <«U‘-act opera. 
The Pro?/iise of Medea, a nuisic-drania. Via Pads, orchestral works, 
songs, and works for the violin. Many of his works have been pub- 
lished in Italy and the United States, and sonic of them have oecn 
performed by the Kosron Symphony Orchestra and at the Lewisohn 
Stadium concerts in New Vork • 

Robinson, Franklin Whitman, organist, teacher. September id, 
1946, at the age of .seventy-one, in Northeast Harbor, Ale. 

He was born in New York on June 27, 1875, and became a pupil 
at the National Conservatoiy where he studied piano with JosefTy, 
organ with Johnstone and Wetzlcr, and theory with Antonin 
Dvofik and Spicker. In 1895, he was graduated from the Oillcge of 
the City of New York, and in 1907 he earned a Master’s Degree at 
Columbia University where he had studied with Edward MacDowcll 
and Cornelius Rybner. He taught in the New York public .schools 
from 1897 to 1908, later becoming head of the aural theory depart- 
ment at the Institute of Musical Art in New York. In 1897, he also 
became assistant organist at St. Bartholomew’s Church, and seven 
years later went to Philadelphia to become organist at St. Luke’s 
il^iscopal Church there, a position he held until 1917. During World 
War I, he was head of the College of Music of the A. IC. F. Univer- 
sity in Beaune, C6t6 d’Or, France, and was decorated as an officer of 
the French Academy. On his return, he was named chairman of the 
executive committee of the American Orchestral .Socicr\*, established 
by Mrs. E. H. Harriman to give free orchestral rrainmg to young 
instrumentalists. When this was disbanded ten years later, Robiason 
founded the National Orchestral Association, which is still function- 
ing as a proving ground for young musiciaas. His two-volume book. 
Aural Harmony, presented his theories of the aural approach to the 
study of hannony. He also served as an c.vtcnsi(»n professor of the 
philosophy of music at Union Theological Seminaiy' and at Finch 
Junior College. 

Rosknthal, Moriz: Sec September 3, 194^. 

SciiWAR, Oscar, tympanlsr, November 27, 194^, at tiic age of sev- 
enty-one, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

A native of Bautzen, Saxony, he .studied at the Dresden Royal 
Conservatory and, before coming to this country in 1903, had played 
with orchestras in Dresden, Coblenz, Hanover, Karlsruhe, Paiis. and 
St. Pcrcrsl)urg. Soon after coming to the Lfniteti States, he became 
a tympanist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, ludiling the post for 
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forty-three years. 'I'lie oldest iiieiiiher of the orchestra, he was nick- 
named “htpa” Schvvar hy his fellow niiisicians. F.ugenc Orniandy 
charaeterizeil him as "one of the greatest tvmpani virtuosos of all 
time." 

StxH r. Ivy, soprano. February 3, 1947, ***" of si.vty-onc, in 

N'ew York (lity. 

She came tt/America from her native Austrialia in 1910. vShe sang 
in grand ttjurra with the (x>nrur\ Opera Company, and appeared in 
matiy musical shows. Her last role was that oJ Mama (Iricg in 
of S’orxi'jy, 

SniFK, I’lnv.vRW CtiAKi rs, cotuluctttr anil teacher. March 5, 1947, at 
rhe age of si.\ty-seven, in New V«»rk City, 

native of’Fmporitmi. Pennsylvania,’ anti a graduate of the Bos- 
ton ( ionservatorv of Mtisic. he conthicied tlie orchestra at Kevv 
Yttrk’s Prince (ieorge Hotel fi>r fourteen years. He later became 
founder and tlean of the Seger Conservatory of .Music in New York 
(iity. Anumg his cotnpositions were /j/mhcic Lullaby, Awaryllis,' 
am! Florilh I'jbv. 

Skii/. Rot \M> F., organist, composer, ami jniblislier. December 29, 

1946, at the age tif seventy-nine, in I’nion, N.J. 

I le was born in ( ilen Rock, Pa., ami was grailuaved from the Dana 
.Musical Institute in Warren, Ohitt, For many years he was organist 
of the '/.i(»n !.iithcran fihurch in < lien Rock, ami a publisher of band 
iimsic, His c<»mposifious were tuuubered itt the hundreils, and in- 
clmied a march used by the I'niversity of Pennsylvania. 

Sm.t'tif Kti, Af.SKs Bot.i., music educjtror. Oerttber 13, 1946, at the age 
of eighty-seven, itt Orange, N.J. 

Born in New Y<»rk <;ity, she was a gratluatc of the Leipzig Con- 
servatttiy <?f .Mttsic, ami author ttf the imok, (IhMraCs llarnmny. 
'I'ojHiher with her late husband, Frank Hartshorn Shepherd, she 
fotinded ami fttr forty years site managed the Shepherd School of 
Music in Oringe, N.J. 

StNstii tMi'R, Biknako, violinist, teacher, and composer. January 4, 

1947, at the age of seventv-six, in Hollywood, (’alif. 

He was born in New York in 1870^ studied violin with Leonard 
in Paris ami Joachim in Berlin, and made his concert debnr in his 
native city in !>•«»'». He taught Iwth in various .schools and privately 
in New 'V'ot k, Berlin, Paris, and larer in I lollywood, w'herc he eventu- 
ally matle his ijomc, I Ic organized the Siasheimer Otiartet, in which 
hc'plaj cd first violin, ami which he took on numerous concert tours, 
givijtg’ tjiatjy comemp<»rary I’,uropean works their American pre- 
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mitres. Twenty years ago, he organized and conducted the West- 
chester Musical Art Society, a string orchestra of thirty-two ama- 
teur players. His compositions included songs as well as music for 
the violin. 

Stiven, Frederick B., organist and music educator. January 21, 
1947, *^he age of sixty-four, in Urbana, 111 . 

He was born in Ionia, Mich., and was graduated from Oberlin 
College in Ohio. Thereafter, he studied in Paris, Munich, and Lon- 
don. He received an honorary degree of D. Mus. from Chicago 
Musical College. After serving on the faculty of Oberlin College, he 
became, in 1921, the director of the School ’of Mimic at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. In 1936, he sen'ed as United States representative to 
the International Music Congrc.ss in Prague. 

Stojowski, Sigismond: Sec November 5, 1946. 

Sullivan, William A 4 athicus, music patron. May 29, 1947, at the 
age of sixty-one, in New York City. 

Bom in New York, and graduated from New York University 
Law School, he was couasel for many opera .stars and other musical 
figures. With the help of Geraldine Farrar, he converted an old 
coach house on his estate, Dunrovin, near Ridgefield, Conn., into a 
theater named the Mozart Playhouse and modeled after the opera 
house of Frederick the Great in Bayreuth, Germany. It was dedi- 
cated with a series of benefit concere in June 1938. 'Sullivan’s main 
interest was in helping talented young Americans launch their musi- 
cal careers. Among those whom he .sponsored was the violinist, 
Ruggiero Ricci. Fie was secretary-treasurer of the Bagby Music- 
Lovers Foundation, a member of the board of directors of ’(.liristo- 
dora Music Settlement and Turtle Bay Music School. I le had also 
been executive vice president of the Society of Friends of .Music, 
and honorary president of the Chamber Music Society of America. 

Teall, Dorothy Judd, music journalist. November 17, 1941), at the 
age of forty-eight, in Milo, Me. 

She was formerly a member of the staff of Musical Anwrica, and 
the art and music correspondent for the Detroit Ncv:s. SJie was also 
associated with the New Century Dictionary and the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia. 

Trapp, Baron George von, choral director. May 30, 1947, 
age of sixty-seven, in Stowe, Vt. 

Founder of the Trapp Family Sing;er.s, he was born in Dalmatia, 
and became a captain in the Au-stnan navy. Following his serv- 
ice as a submarine commander during the first World War, he 
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returned to his estate near Salzburg, where he wrote his memoirs 
and joined his wife and children in making music for their own en- 
tertainment, and without any professional intent While visiting them 
one summer, .Mine. Lotte Lehmann was so charmed by their per- 
formance that .she urged rhem to consider a concert tour. A program 
given over the radio sometime later was heard by C]hanccllor Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, who invited them to sing in \'icnna. Thus began 
a tour in 193^ that took them through four ICuropcan countries and 
concluded with their participation in the Salzburg Festival in 1937. 
One year later, after resisting a Nazi invitation to command .sub- 
marines again, the Baron brought his family to the United States. 
In a chartered bus, they first toured the Midvvc.st and South, and then 
made their Now York dcluit on December 1 1, 1938. Their appear- 
ances on the stage were made in the beribboned folk costumes of 
Austria. Under the direction of the Rev. Franz Wasner, a Catholic 

E riest and the family chaplain, as well as masical conductor, they 
ave given more than .seven hundred concerts in this countiy, sup- 
plementing their a cappcUa singing with performances of old music 
on viols, flutes, and recorders. Comprising the group, in addition to 
the Baron, were his wife and their ten children, two of whom (Ru- 
pert and Werner) served in the armed forces of the United States 
durin| the recent w'ar, and the youngest of whom (Johannes) was 
bom in this countiy. In Janua^ 1947, they organized the Trapp 
Family Austrian Relief, Inc., with the Baron as president, to provide 
relief packages of food and clothing for displaced persons in Austria. 

Van Hui-Stkyn, J. C., violinist and teacher. March 2, 1947, at the 
age of seventy-eight, in Baltimore, Md. 

Born in .\ihsrcrdam, ! lolland, he attended the Conservatory there 
and in Liege, Belgium. He came to Baltimore from Paris at the age 
of twenty-three, after having played the violin in the I,amourcux 
Orchestra. For many years he .served as violinist, then as concert- 
master, of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. I Ic W'as also a faculty 
member of the Peabody < loaservatory of Music in Baltimore for 
almo.sr half a century. In 19/), after twenty years in the first chair, 
he resigncil from the Baltimore Symphony.’ For many years, he was 
the faculty representative of the l^eole NoVmalc dc Musique in Paris, 
e,vamining .‘\merican students applying for admi.ssion there. I lis wife, 
the fonner Ruth 'I'ruitt, a niembef of the Baltimore Symphony, was 
on tour with the orchestra when \'an 1 lulstcyn died. 

Varkonvi, Bi’.i.v, jiianist and teacher. January i, 1947, at the age of 
sixty-eight, in New York City. 

Born in Budapesr, he was formerly professor of niusie history at 
the Liszt ('onservatory there. lie lived in .\meriea .since 1922, reach- 
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ing music privately. His widow is the former I.ouisc Krisanich, who 
had sung with the Budapest Opera Company. 

Wagner Josef, pianist and composer. March 3, 1947, at the age of 
thirty-eight, in New York City. 

Born in Breslau, Germany, in 1909, he studied the piano with 
Bronislaw Pozniak in Breslau, and Richard Rocsslcr in Berlin. He 
was also a pupil of Egon Petri, Ernst August Voclkcl, and Paul 
Hindemith. After completing courses in music, art hLstorv, and 
philosophy at the Breslau University, he won the German Bfiithner 
Prize in Dresden in 1930. Two years later, he won the International 
Chopin Prize in Warsaw. He came to America in November 1937, 
after an extensive European concert tour. He has appeared through- 
out the United States and Canada. In 1945, he organized a (juartet, 
the “Musical Interlude,” and toured the South Pacihe, including such 
outposts as Saipan and Iwo Jima. He also appeared on major 
broadcasts and recorded many contemporary chamber-music works. 
His compositions include chamber-music, .song.s, choral works, and 
piano pieces. He was particularly successful with his arrangements 
for two pianos. 

Weaver, Paul J., music educator. October 14, 194^!, at the age of 
fifty-seven, in Ithaca, N.Y. 

Born in Reedsburg, Wis., in iKHp, he was graduated from the 
University of Wiscoasin and began his professional career at Racine 
College. In 1919, he became music director of the University t>f 
North Carolina, and remained until called to Cornell in 1929. During 
his tenure there, music became for the first time a major course of 
study. His influence spread beyond the ckssroom and brought extra- 
curricular musical activities to a point where they were second only 
to football in student support. By 1937, annual report showed 
that ten per cent of the entire student body was actively participat- 
ing in the various choral and iastrumcntal groups he had organized 
on the campus. He was also an Associate of the American Guild of 
Organists and appeared frequently in recital as well as in radio lec- 
tures. 

Welling, RiaiARo W. G., music patron. December 17, i94<S, at the 
age of eighty-eight, in New York City. 

He was one of the founders of the New \'ork .Symjihonv Society 
and honorary secretary of the New York Philharnionic-Symphony 
Society following the merger of the two organizations in 1928, Ife 
was also a member of the board of directors anil executive committee 
of the orchestra, and prominent in other civic activities. 
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Wii.i,iAM8, Krnst S., trumpeter. Febniarv' 8, 1947, at the age of sixty- 
six, in Kingston, N.Y. 

Born in Wayne (’.ounty, Ind., he toured the country as soloist with 
the Sousa, Pryor, and (hJldman bands. He conducted' the Symphonic 
Band of Nevv York University, and became first trumpet player for 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. A't one time he was dean of the Ithaca, 
New York, College of Music, and after 1930 he conducted the Ernst 
Williams Summer Music Camp at Pine CJrovc, N.Y. 

WiNKi.KR, E.MI 1 , K„ pianisr, and music educator. November 20, 194(5, 
at rhe age of eighty-six, in Auburn, N.\'. 

Born in I,eip/.ig, Cennany, he was a graduate of the Royal Con- 
sen-arory there, having sttu'lied with Richter, Reincckc, Jadas.sohn, 
and SchVeck. P(»r a while, he toured the United States and Canada 
as concert pianist. For thirty years, up to the time of his retirement 
in u)i6, he was direcnir of music at Wells (iollcge, in Aurora, N.Y. 
Among his many works were rhe twelve piano pieces entitled, col- 
lectively, Drccam of CMldhood. 

Woi.KK, Lt'Rov !*,., music critic. September 14, 194(5, at the age of 
fifu'-five, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Por manv' years he wrote a syndicated column of record reviews 
for the Philadelphia Inquirer under rhe pen-name of Michael Shaw. 
He also wrote criticism on art under the name of R. Edward Lewis. 
I ILs wife, the former Dorothy Reese, is a painter. 

Yovno, Rkv. Ja.mks H., cltontl director. October 10, 194(5, at the age 
of forty-three, in Notre Dame, Ind. 

Born in Perth, Minn., he was ordained in 1936, and after two 
years as director of the Seminaiy Choir he went to New York as 
faculty member of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music at jMan- 
hatranvillc (.’ollege. I le was known as an authority on the CJrcgorian 
Chant. 

7.AVKI.I., Soi,, violinist. December 24, 194(5, at the age of .seventy-five, 
in New Rijchelle, N.Y. 

1 le w,is born in Russia and studied the violin at the Imperial Con- 
.servatory in Moscow with Leopold .^uer. In 1895, he came to the 
United States, joining the .New York Symphony Society as first 
violinist. Fifteen years later, he joined rhe orche.stra of the Metro- 
politan Opera House where he played throughout the jx-riod of 
Arturo 'roscanini’.s ilirection. 
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P AGE REFERKNGES atc given to the information appearing in the 
main section of this book, the chronicle of events, but not to 
the appendices, which are treated in their own alphabetical order. 
Special care has been taken to enter all names of people and or- 
gani/.arions mentioned in conjunction with the events of the 
sca.s'on. Where a musical work receives special attention in the 
text, it is listed here as a separate item under the composer’s name. 


An added feature of this index 
references under the headings: 
American; and Festivals. 

A 

Abram, Jacques, i4<S 
AbravancI, Maurice, 149 
Adam, CJlaus, 190 
Pitres^ 

Adams, Rev. fiampton, 2x4 
Adler, l\ C'harles, 7 
Adler, Larry, 

Ajentian, Anahtd, 1K3 
Aierntan, Marcs iiH, 170, iHj 
Albanesc, Licia, 119, 150, 182, 231, 521 
AUnmen Trio, 88, 174 
"Album of Familiar Music" 

310 

Aldrich, Richard, 3 *k* 

Alessandro, \’icror, 127 
AIl-(aty High ,St*hool Orchestra, 191 
All-W’teran Syntphony Orchestra, ziH 
Allanbrook, iSotiglas, ’247 
Mass (excerpts/, 247 
Allen, I'owne tt Heath, lnc\, 1H8 1H9 
Allron, Donald \V„ 31 3 
Althottse, Paul, 257 
Altschuler, Modest, 204 
American Academy of Arts atui Let- 
ters, 252, 319 ' 


is the inclusion of ‘‘omnibus” 
Premieres, World; Premieres, 


American Broadcasting Company Or- 
chestra, 126 

American Choral Singers, 194 
American Ckunposers Alliance, 522 
American Federation of Musicians, 39, 
22H 

American Federation of Musicians, 
Local 802, 288-289 

American Guild of Musical Artists, 
180, 255 

American (iluiid of Organists, 209 
American Male Chorus, 227 
"American Melody Hour” (CBS;, 321 
American Music Festival (Columbia 
University L 308-310 
American Music Festival (WNYC), 

t8</-i9i 

American Music Festival (Washing- 
ton), 2x7-218 

American StKriciy of Authors, Com- 
posers, and Publishers (AS(JAF), 

American- Soviet Music Society, 42-44, 
*92 

Americ'an Union of Swedish Singers, 
American Veterans Committee, 228 



t index 


American Youth Orchestra, 191 
Anderson, Adolph, 309 
Anderson, Everett, 303 
Anderson, Florence, 8 
Two Sketches, 8 
Anderson, Marian, 94, 321 
Anderson, Victoria, 57 
Andreva, Stella, 9 
Angell, Dr. James Rowland, 249 
Ann Arbor Festival, 304-307 
Ansermet, Ernest, 232 
Antheil, George, 89, 100, 187 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 
89, 187 

Antill, John, 55, 111-112 
Corroboree, 55, n 1-112 
Antonini, Alfredo, 41 
Antonio, Elsa, %66 
Apostel, H. E., 170 
Axgyris, Vasso, 25, x6o 
Amell, Richard, 41 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 

41 

Arrau, Claudio, 88 

Associated Male Choruses of Amer- 
ica, 317 

Atkinson, Brooks, 9, 135 
Atlantic Conference of Male Cho- 
ruses, 317-318 

Avshalomoff, Jacob, 223, 238 
Ayars, Ann, 258 

B 

Baccaloni, Salvatore, 222 
Bach, Johann Sebastian, 33, 40, 112-11 3 
An of the Fugue, 112-113 
Klavierubim^, 254 
Mass in B minor, 262 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor 
(arr. for orchestra by Onnandy), 
40 

Prelude in B minor (arr. for orches- 
tra by Mackelbcrgh), 73 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem, 262, 3xd-3i7 
Bach Circle of New York, 113 
Bach Festival Chorus (Philadelphia, 
Pa.), 1 19 

Baerwald, Helmut, 238 
Bagar, Roben, 81 
Bagarozy, Edgar R., 179 
Bain, Wilfred C, 2i<S 
Bakalcinikoff, Vladimir, 64 


Baker, John, 152 
Baker, Julius, 198 
Baker, Robert, 248 
Balanchine, George, 107 
Balasz, Frederick, 19 
Bales, Richard, 217, 218 
Prmavera, 218 
“Ballads at Midnight,” 93 
Ballet Society, 107 

Baltimore and Ohio Glee Qub, 119. 
156 

Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 62, 
80-81, 127 

Bamberger, Carl, 127, 287-28H 
Bampton, Ro.se, 251, 276, 315 
Barab, Seymour, 257 
Barabini, Olga, 15 

Barber, Samuel, 44, iod-107, 154, 228,' 
2di, 304 

Barber of Setillc, The (motion-pic- 
ture), 15 

Barlow, Wayne, 217, zj6 
Serenade, 276 
Barnes, yMlliam lU}i 6 
Baron, Samuel, 164, 223 
Barraud, Henri, 37, 122, 149 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
37, 122 

Ofjrande h une Ofnbre, 149 
Barret, Edward, 276 
Barrow, Robert G., 275 
Barrows, John, 310 
Barrymore, Lionel, Hd, no-in 
Viranesi Suite, 86, x lo-i x i 
Bartdk, Bela, 27, 102-10^, 125-126, 154, 
164, 170 

7'he Miraculous Mandarin, 125 
Barzin, Leon, 41, 89, 200, 247 
Bauer, Marion, 257 
Baum, Kurt, 29 
Bauman, Alvin, 23H 
Baumann, Mordecai, 20, 193 
Beal, Eula, 156 
Bechet, Sidney, 93 
Beeson, Jack, 22 
Bellini, Vinceir/o, 94 
Odio la Pastorclla, 94 
Belmont, Mrs. August, 318 
Benda, Jiri, 8 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 8 
S)rmphoiiv in B-flat, 8 
Bcnet, Stcplien Vincent, 155 
Benncri, Lois, 3x8 
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Bennett, Rolwrt Ruisell, igo, 195, loj- 

A Dry 104 

fiver Improvmtmts on Exotic 
Seeks, ign 

JfOK Aimivcrsary Overture, igj 
Bcnninpum College Chorus, 175 
Benningum String (Quartet, 164 
ikntim, William *47 
Bcnzell. Miini, i^n. *»* 

Bercwwsky, Nicolai, 41, 154, jog 
Qil^amcsb, jog 

Berger, Arthur V, 107, igr, jio 
Betgluncl, J<wl. ijNrjt 
Bergsma, William, 2 1. 154. nr, 247 
/« t (Hass of ll'arer, 247 
Berini, Mario, g?. ««4 
Berkovici, Julian, 257 
Berkshire Festival, j8 
Berle, Adolf A., 24x1 
Bcrlutr,, Heettir, 77, •««, }»* 

Harold in Italy, 77 
Romeo and fstliet, i«8, jao 
Bcrnartl, Albert, ig? 

Bernstein, FJnwr, 257 
Bernstein, I.e«*nard, 27-28, jg, 44, 55, 
82, 248 

Bettis. Valeric, 

Biggs, K. Power, arts, 321 
Billings William, 49, idg 
Biloni, Anton, 8 
Roman Suite, 8 
Bimler. A. \V\ jg«) 

Ahrahafft fJnroln ^lalks at AUd- 

77 .»fc’ W'af Uka a Boat Last 

Nifiht, 

Fastaraitt for *(>\\o ami Piano, K/i 

Binghum, (/* 

( 5 mccno {or Organ ami Orchestra, 
66 

Birchara, (L <«• anil Co., 49 
Bi/ei, (icorges, u* *4 
Cartttcti (motion-picture/* ti 
sec also Humorvstiac 
Bjoerling, Jnvsi, i59 
Blakcslee, Carolyn* ajH 
Blakcslcc* Karl, i.u 
Blart, Josef* 

Blks, Mrs. Robert Wijoils, 304 
Blif/stein, .Marc. n. 27* 195* 24**. 
The Alrbome, 50^* 


Bloch, Flmest, 210-211, 323 
String Quartet No. 2, 210-2x1, 323 
Bloch, Suzanne, 221, 223 
Block, Frederick, 19 
Vknncsc Suite, 19 
Bl<Kmificld, Theodore, 36, 61, 185 
B'nai B’rith, Victory Lodge of, 248 
Boatwright, Helen, 20, 238 
Boatwright, Howard, 22 
Boda, John, 62 
Bodanya, Natalie, 194 
Bodennom, Aaron, 21, 309 
W(K)dwind Quartet, Andante and 
Scher/o from, 309 
Boepplc, Paul, 275 
Bogin, Abba, 250 
Bokor, Margir, 258 
Holer, Jorge, 223 
Bollinger, Flizal)Cth, 287 
Bond, Carrie Jacobs, 138-139 
Bond (C^arrie Jacobs) Scholarship, 138 
Book-of-the-Month Club, 88 
Bookstein, Justice Isadore B., 306-307 
Borl, Lucrezia, 181 
Bosnians, Arturo, 8 
Three Epigrams, 8 

Boston Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, 197 ^ 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, 28-29, 
38-39, 44, 52, 163, 224, 231, 244* 3*0 
Boue, Ceori, 179 
Houghton, CJcorge, 315 
Btmghton, Sara Collin, 313 
Boulanger, Lili, Memorial Award, 314 
Boulanger, Nadia, 3x4 
Bourdin, Roger, 179 
Bowles, Paul, 122 
Boyd, James, 66 
konp: aieainst Ease, 66 
Brahms* Johannes, 6, 72, 156 
Kinaldo, 156 

Brailowsky, Alexander, 90-91 

Braincrd, Joan, 267, 270 

Brainina, Balbina, 7 

Brandao, Jose, 41 

Branscoiube, <iena, 191 

Branscombe (Choral, 191 

Branzcll, Karin, 257 

Brecht, Bcrthold, 265 

Bricken, C:arl, 71, 117 

Brief Encowitcf (motion-picture), n 

Bricff* Frank, 41 
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Briggs, John, 303 
Britten, Benjamin, 28, 59, 135, X 54 
A Boy Was Bom, 135 
Feter Gmies, “Four Sea Interludes” 
from, 59 

Broadcast Music, Inc., 322 
Brodsky, Vera, 41 
Brockman, David, 226 
Symphony No. 2, 226 
Brown, Anne, 222 
Brown, Beatrice, in 
Brown, Eddy, 195 
Brown, Harold, 6(S 
Divertimento for Small Orchestra, 
66 

Brown, Hugh, 104 
Brown, Menon, 170 
Brownlee, John, 99 
Bruckner, Anton, 52-53 
Brunswick, Mark, 75, 225-226, 247, 257 
Fra^nent of Sappho, 247 
Symphony in B-flat, 75, 225-226 
Bryan, Charles F., 232-233 
Bell Witch, 232-233 
Bryant, Marie, 136 
Buck, Paul H., 280 
Budapest String Quartet, 88, 231 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, 127 

Bullock, Airs. Arthur C., 269 
Bullock, Lewis, 227 

Bureau of Pan American Authors* So- 
cieties, 70 

Burgin, Richard, 39, 133 
Burleigh, Henry T., 105, 319 
Burton, RIdin, 21 
Burton, Philip, zn 
Burwell, Lonng, 317 
Busch, Adolf, 88 
Busch, Fritz, 35, 99, 198 
Busch, Hermann, 88 
Busoni, Ferruccio, 112 
Buxtehude, Dietrich, 197 
Byzantine Singers, 193 

C 

CBS Symphony Orchestra, 40 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield, 141, 142 
Huckleberry Fhm Goes Fishmp;, 142 
The Witch of Saleifi, 142 
Cage, John, 128-129, *7® 

Cahn, Rabbi Judah, 248 
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Cairns, Huntington, 281, 284 
Clalker, Darrell W., 294 
“Calypso at Midnight,” 93 
Cainp Lee Symphony Orchestra, 76 
Canning, Thomas, 66, 277 
Fantasy on a Hyrnn Tune, 66, 277 
(]ari, CJiulio, 24 
Carlson, Jane, 250 
Carlton, Jean, 89, 275 
Carlucci, Joseph, 20 
Carmen (motion-picture), 12, 14 
Carnegie Hall, 13-14 
Carnegie Hall (morion-picture), 13- 
* 4 * 

Carpenter, John Alden, 191-192, 320 
Carter, Klliott, 21, 257 
Carter, John, 115 
Carver Cultural Society, 306 
C^sad, J. Alfred, 317 
Casadesus, Robert, 75, 147, 182, 234, 
239 - 24 «» 

Concerto in 1 C major for Piano and 
Orchestra, 75, 239-240 
Castagna, Hntna, 29 
Ca.sternuovo-Tedesco, Mario, 91, 170- 
171 

The Birthday of the Infanta, 91, 170- 
171 

CJaston, Saul, Ho, 233 
Caroire, CJeorgc Lvovitch, 158 
Sonata No, 2, for Violin and Piano, 

Cchaiiovskv, CScorge, 119 
CHiamhcr Orchestra of New York, 191 
Chang, Cl ardenia, z 19 
(^hankr, 'Theodore, 217 
Giapplc, Sranlev, 214 
Charleston (S.Cl) Symphony Orclics- 
tra, 240 

Charpentier, M. A„ 169 
Chartrand, James M., 303 
CTiasins, Abram, xzi 
Chavez, ('arlos, 64 
Checchi, Danillo, 179 
CJliediak, Naralio, 70 
Chicago Opera Ckjmpany, 

Cliicago Symphony Orchestra, 34-35 
Chinc.se Cultural Vrhearer) (jroup, 
2x9 

CJhopin, FrcdiSric, 90-91 
Chopin Musical Moment fuu)tiou-pic- 
rurc), 295 
Oioml Group, 169 
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C'Jiu-innati Syn»[»h<»ny Orchestra, ^4- 
226 

(;iark* ( icraUl, ot 
Olark, Mrs. W’illiain Andress, HK 
Olark, Attorney (leneral 'Mnanas, 42, 
246 

Olciuenrs, Otis, 2*»H-2tw; 

Suite hi Mhtiaturv, Prehuie aiui 
.Marche fnntu 59, 2«H-2<«} 

(llc\a, Kausto, 29^0 
Olcvclaml Orchestra, 6t-62, 21 1 

(lievelaiui VUifi Dcj/cr, 197 
Clifton, (’hahners, 250, 522 
Coates, !'*nc, ,\t 

Tie Three I\U:aheths^ tw<» in<»ve- 
ni*ms front, 41 
Cos’icati, Jean, ni 
Coelho, Oljja, 4H 
(,oiien, Kredcric, ;it 
Cttlietriate C*horule, 1^4, iHt, ui 
(a»llins, AtnhtHiy, 41 
Hfn*uf tb Suite, 41 
VV'c l>aiteiwi Master, 41 
<!ol«iiil»ia Broadcasting System, 40 
21V alst* ( diS 

Colmiihu Concert Orchestra, tift 
Cohnnhia < oncerts, Inc,, 4-, *"*4, 24^ 
Ctdttttthia (di0r.1l S<H*iety, 2H7 

<!oluinhia \Iaiirig.il Singers, ii\ 
('olumhia Pi/rnres, rHi** 

(^dumtda KciOifls, Itu\, 

(u 4 mt}hi.i ‘S.C, i Spring F«Nthal <*f 
.Music, 2X7 2HH 
Cohimtda rnisersiis, i-H 
(aduitihC'. 'Ohio! Phtlhatmonic Or- 
clu '.fia, 9 t" 9 i 

(!om{io irs i ormn, 222 22 1 
(oiiis»'nk. Mis, Kalph A,, 2r«^ 

Corurn ihill Soi'iety, 211, 242 
Cionc, I dn nd I om-r. yn 
Conner, \‘adl«e, o/H 0^2 
(airrMirnmn Mall ' W'a hingfon, 

I>.C. , 119 

(. ‘onset ,e, I n, derick, iti 
(!t»o|«j', I mil, iM 
(auijtcr, I ric. ;i \ 

Ctipli.nd, A.iion, 4?, r*; r»4, 11-, 

IS!, I q. Ml 212, 241, 2 12 . 2 JM, 2 SI, 
2X1, 2Kr», c)j, 41 424 

hi / 'c He ’Sj 

!.etter\ imw ^2, itt iti 

Symphony No, 4, <>4 ^>4 
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Cordero, Roque, 164 
(k»rdi, I ienri, 2H7 
Cortlon, Norman, 149 
Corigliano, John, 7, 4X 
(jorning, Mayor Krastus, of Albany 
(NA;.), io6 

Cdirporacidn Nacional de Autores 
((aiba), 6 <) 

(.'orradi, Nelly, 15 
(k>r\vin, Norman, 44, ni, 151 
Cotlosv, Marilyn, 2 (k) 

(kmlt, Mrs. A, A., 269 
Ckuiperin, Franvois, 169, 197 
(km rant, Nina, 22 1 
Courre, Robert, 87 
Cowell, 1 k'liry, H 

Hymn and Fuguing Tunc Mo. 5, 8 
Oane, Louise, 225 
Crawford, Clarice, 193 
Oeston, Paul, 247 

to an Apostk of Beauty, 

247 

Crooks, Richard, 56 
Crosliv, Bing, 60 
Cross,* Milton, jai 
Crowley, Mary, 281 
Crosvther, Bosley, rz, 15 
<!r<»7,ier, Oathcrine, 115 
CJrur, Maurice, 113 
Cumiiie, Ruth, 223 
Curtis Institute of Music (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.), 5 

Cushing, Cluirlcs, 15, itiiS 
(X'kkT, Dr. Kdnmmi A., 314 
(.‘/aplicki, Cicorge, 22-23 
C>.echoslovakian Choral Society, 191 

D 

Dahl, Ingolf, 164 

Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 88-89, 
127, 172-173, 1H7 
Dame, Donald, 156 

Damrosch, Walter, 5, 13, 102, 152, 249, 
2(7 

D.miel, Oliver, 49 

Da’.h, James Allan, 119, 15^, 317 

IVAttili, (Jlauco, 16 

Damn, Margaret, 30 

Das Lon, Mrs. John B., 318-319 

Davenport, .Mary, 275 

Dasics, Marion, 59 

Davis, I'dlabelle, kh;, 224 
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Davison, Archibald, 280 
Dawson, David, 217, 277 
Dayton (Ohio) Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, 127 

Debussy, Claude, 16, 81, 310-311 
Pellhs et Meliscmde, 8i 
Debussy Prize for Pianists, 15-16 
Debut and Encore Concert Guild, 47 
Debut and Encore Concerts, 47-48 
Decca Records, 231 
Deception (motion-picture), 11 
Dc Conte, Eunice, 207 
Defauw, D6sire, 34-35, 162, 163, 175 
De Lamartcr, Eric, 217 
Dello Joio, Norman, 37, 132, 223 
Ricercariy 37, 132 
Della Giiesa, Vivian, 260 
De Luca, Giuseppe, 222 
Demmlcr, Oscar 215 
Dennis, Paul, 119 

Denver Symphony Orchestra, 79-80, 

233 

Denver, University of. Women’s h'n- 
semblc, 233 

Der Plagopian, jenovk, 193 
Desmarais, Paul, 314 
Dcssoif Choirs, 89, 275 
Detroit Music Hall, 72 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 72-73, 
127, 175, 204, 236, 

Diamond, David, 154, 237 
String Quartet No. 3, 237 
Dick, Marcel, 164 
Dickinson, Clarence, 316 
Diehl, Ruth, 262, 317 
Dicterich, Milton, 313 
Dillon, Irwin, 258 
Dinsmore, Clifford E., 318 
Disc Records, 231 
Disney, Walt, 194 

Ditson (Alice M.) Award (Fund), 84, 
148, 151, 200, 277-278, 302, 308, 309 
Dixon, Dean, 191 
Donato, Anthony, 276 
Quartet No. 2, 276 
Symphony No. 2, 276 
Donovan, Richard, 21, 127, 309 
Nev3 En^fkfid Chronicle^ 127, 309 
Dorati, Antal, 88-89, *27, 172 
Dorcc, Doris, 26 
Dorfmann, Ania, 306 
Dorian, Dr. Frederick, 125 
Dougan, Mrs. Ronald A., 269 


Douglass, Ralph, 317 
Dow, Dorothy, 267, 303 
Downes, Olin, 7, 13, 38, 44, 51, 1x5, 
151, 158, 162 ,163, 281, 303, 310, 312 
Drake, Alfred, 136 
Dramatists’ Guild, 247 
Draper, Freda, 315 
Draper, Lucie 1 1 owe, 1H2 
Dressier, Robert, 168 
Drewes, Barry, 317 
Dubensky, Arcady, 190, 217 
Prelude and Fugue for Four Bas- 
soons, 190 

Dufresne, Gaston, 197 
Dukas, Paul, 219 
Arianc ct BarbeSleti^ 219 
Duke of Iron, 'Fhc, 93 
Duke, Venion (pseud.), see iwlow 
Dukelsky, Vladimir, 27, 106 
Ode to the Milky IFay, 27, 106 
Duluth (Minn.) Symphony Orches- 
tra, 35, 84 

Dumont, Jacques, 113 
Duncan, John, 26) 

Diverrimento for 'rrombone and 
Strinip, 263 

Duncan, Raymond, 131 
Dunham, Rowland W,, 2x5 
Dtinning, Eir/at>eth, 248 
Du Page, Richard, 8 
Missouriana^ 8 
DuPont, Paul, 303 
Dupr6, Marcel, 205 
Umcerro for Organ and Orchestra, 
205 

Durand ct Cie. (Paris), 310 
Dvorine, Shura, 217-218 
Dyer, Jo.scph H., Jr., lor 
Dyer-Bcnnet, Richard, 45 
“Dynamic Noise Suppressor,” 133 
Dzerjinsky, Ivan, 193 
Quiet Hows the Don (ex<?erprs), 193 

E 

Kastman, CScorgc, 66 

Isastman School of Music, 63-6H, 276- 

277 

F.asrman School C^lioir, 177 
F.astinan School Junior Symphony Or- 
chestra, 177 

Kastman School Little Symphony Or-* 
chestra, 277 
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Kastnum School Scni<»r Syinplwmy Or- 
chestra, U7, a:7 

Fastmao Sd«M»l Symphony Iknul, 277 
Kastman * Rochester Sy mph< »ny < )r- 
chestni, 60 , u?, 277 
Karon, Ottahttance, 56 
f*'hcrharr, Nelle Ktchmoml, 142 
Kchuni/, Jose, 217 
Ktlinj^er, (Jecil* Hi», 129, 2^-2 <4 
Symphony No. 1, Ho, 2u 
7 V////cvycc \'anati<HW, 129 
Khrlich, <ieor|tc K., 16K 
I'‘hrlicl», Jesse, 2 {H 
Khwrt, Virginia McC.lcIland, 31^ 
Kichar, Ralph, jio 
Kidns, ArnoUl, *26-127 
Kincm, (i<»trfried von, 124 
Kinstein, Alfred, 27^-274 
Kllingron, Duhe, 

RcifCwV HtflUaVr 
Kllsasser, Ricitard \N\, 254 
Klman, Mischa, 14,) 

Khno, <'loe, 179 
Klridge, Oarleton, %ts 
Klsron, Arnold, ^<4 
Klwcll, HertK*rr, *97 
Lmvoln: Hvtiitiaf/ ^Etcrnam^ ur 
Kncsc<», (ie<»rgcs, 41, 6«, 62, H2, 94- 
V 5 

Krh, John \\ arren, 269 
Kric, Hroadns, 16H 
Krier, Donnhy, 217 
Krnsrer, I)es/<J, loH, 2jfi 
Ktlcr, Alvin, 21 
Kugene (ileemen, 'I hc, t*t 
Kvangclista, Kucia, 2^ 

Kvans, 'I hotnas Oaleh, 

F 

Fackcnthal, Frank !>., 277 
Failoni* Sergio, 179 
Fairbank, Janer, *29-124, 229 
Farfmmn, Harry, 64, 149, 215 
Farell, vNIarita, \ 99 
Farrar, Cieraltiinv, 257 
Favero, Mafahla, 179 
Fcder, IMgar, H 
Federousky, Paul, 197 
Fekete, Zoftan, 4H 

Suite from HamlclN Jrpthj <'arr.), 

4 « 

Felher, Herman, 9^ 


Kcndlcr, h'dvard, 41 
Fennell, Frederick, 19, 277 
Ferguson, Donald, 130 
Festival of American Music (Roches- 
ter, N.Y.), 276-277 

Festival Youth ( 3 u)riis (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.), 905 

Festivals, 7-8, 19-22, 3B, 48, 55-57, 65- 
66, 1 84-1 85, 189-191, 217-218, 247- 
248, 275-276, 276-277, 287-288, 304- 
3«5» 3<>5-P>^. 30»-3*«>i 3*3-3*47 

3*5-3*^ 3*^>-3*7» 3*7-3*8 
Fiedler, Arthur, 41 
Fine, Irving, 190 
77.V Nt'w Yorker, 190 
Fine, X'ivlan, 257 
Fine Ans Quarter, 192, 318, 321 
Finney, Ross I.ee, 21, 215, 217, 261 
Fia*st 5 mc, islizabeth, 46 
Firestone, Mr, & Mrs. Harvey, 46-47 
Firkusny, Rudolf, 88, 131, 251 
First Piano Quartet, 321 
First Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn (.'hoir, 248 
Fisher, Adrian, 48 
Fisher, Marjory M., 15 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, 48-^ 

Fisk University (Nashville, Tcnn.), 
4H-49 

Fivewind Fnsemblc, 309-3x0 
Flagstad, Kirsten, 254-257 
Flesch, Flla, 25, 52, 258 
Fletcher, John Gould, 197 
Foldcs, Andor, zi8, 237 
Forster, F. M., 280, 282 
Fort Utync (Ind.) Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, 127 

Foss, Lukas, 81, 97, xoo, X45, 154, 224 
Vantomime, 81, 97 
The Sofiii of Sofif^s, 224 
Fourcsticr, I.ouLs, c^, 97, 114 
Francescatti, Zino, 250 
Franck, Cesar, 34 

Chorale and Variations in B minor, 
for Organ (tr. for orchestra by 
Defauwj, 34 
Franco, Johan, 190 
Symphony N^o. 2, 190 
Frankenstein, Alfred V,, 88, 148, 231, 
262, 265-266, 281 
Fratesi, f Jino, 25 
Freccia, Massimo, 91, 127 
Frescobaldi, Ciirolaxno, 169 
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'Lrevor, Denny, 266 
'Lrinity I }>iiCopaI (Jhurch (New \ork 
262 

'I ripp, Paul, 56 


Tritchlcr, William A., 206 
Troxell, Barbara, 48 
'Iniman, President Harry S., 42, 59, 
160, 236, 246, 289 
I'runian, Margaret, 72, 96, 236-237 
Tucker, Richard, 222 
Tureck, Rosalyn, 33-34, 323 
'lumcr, Claramac, 104, 199 
Turner, Godfrey, 22, 322 
Grei^onan Overture, 322 
Turhill, Burnet C., 207, 277 
Suite for Band, 277 
Twentieth Century-Fox Films, 294 

U 

UNFSCO, 270 
USO, 48 

Underwood, Pierson, 304 
Underwood, Roy, 206, 215 
Uniao Brasileira de Gmipositores, 69 
Ukena, Paul, 233 

United States Department of State, 
244, 270 

United States Opera Company, 179- 
180 . 

United States Rubber Gimpany, 36 
Universal-International Pictures, 294- 

Universities, see under individual 
names 

Utah Symphony Orchestra, 205 
V 

Vaghi, Giacomo, 96 
VaTdengo, Giuseppe, 24 
X^alkenwr, William, 20 
\^an Den Burg, Herbert, 149 
Van Duersen, Hardin, 315 
\’’an \'acror, David, 316 
Varese, Kdgar, 169 
Etude for Giorus, Percussion and 
Piano, 169 

Variety (periodical), 96 
Vamay, Astrid, 22-23, 56, 156 
Vauclain, Dinstanr, 40, 266-267 
Symphony in Otic Movement, 40, 
266-267 

Veissi, Jascha, 143 
Vembo, Sophia, 308 
Vengerova, Isabella, 245, 250 
Verdi, Giuseppe, 29, 118-119 
A'fda, i() 

La Traviata, 118-119 
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Verrall, John, 217-218, 309 
Serenade for Five Instruments, 309 
String Quartet No. i, 218 
Veterans Symphonic Band and Male 
Octet, 191 
Vieland, Joseph, 7 
Villa-Lobos, Heitor, 41, 89, 140, 154 
Bachimas Brasileirias^ 41 
Concerto for Fiano and Orchestra, 
89, 140 

Vinay, Ram6n, 31, 128 
Vivaldi, Antonio, 8 
Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra, 
8 

Vlachos-’Wei, George, Madeleine, anti 
Sophie, 2x8 
Vogan, Frieda, 304 

“Voice of Firestone” (NBC), 45, 320 
Voigdander, Vir^a, 59 
Voorhees, Donald, 320 
Vosburgh, Theodore, 207 
Vos^erchkn, Luise, 133 
Vottpka, Thelma, 199 
Vrionides, Christos, 193 

W 

WCHS, 240 

WNYC, 121, tSp-xpx, 257 
WOR, 195-196 
WQXR, 88, x2o-iax, 263 
Wagner, Joseph, 92, 191 
festival Brocessiom^ 92 
lFro 7 ?i the Monadnock Regum^ u)i 
Wald, Max, 315, 81 
In Braise of Baf^eantry, 35, 81 
Walden String Quanet, 19, 154, 164, 
285 

Waldo, Maxim, 191 
Walker, Ardyth, 48 
Walker, Fjmest, 2x5 
Wallenstein, Alfred, 99, 127, 162, 163, 
X96, 277, 309 

Walter, Bruno, X3, 23, 35, 37, 39-40, 52, 

Walton, William, 41, 306 
The First of the Few, “Spitfire 
Fugue” from, 306 
Wann, Lois, 20, 207, 257, 3x0 
Wansborough, Harold, 66 
The Quest of Irmwn 
Ward, Robert, 66, 3x1 
Lttllahy for a Pinto dolt, 66 
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Ward-Bclmonr College (Nashville, 
Tenn.), 168 

Wanl-Belinont School ( Nashville, 
'renn.), 166 

Warner Brothers-First National Pic- 
tures, 

Warren, Leonard, 29, 259 
Washington Heights “Y” Symphony 
Orchestra, 191 
W arson, (Chester, 309 
Waxman, Franz, xi, X94, 306 
Cartnen Fantasic, 12, 194 
W’ayman Foiixulation, 84 
Wci)crn, Anton von, 164, X70 
Webster, Beveridge, 223 
W cede, Robert, 272 
W^eicher, John, 92 
W^eigel, Fugene, 22, 280 
Wcigl, Karl, 66 
Ko?fiodienouverture, 66 
Weill, Kurt, 148, 295-298 
W’‘cinbcrgcr, Jaromir, 3x2 
Ecclesiastes, 3x2 
Weiner, Lazarc, 191 
Weiner, Leo, 8 

Pastoral, Phantasy and Fugue, 8 
Weiss, Adolpht 309 
Sextet for Piano and Wind Quintet, 

309 

Weissgarber, Elliott, 277 
Mime for Flute and Strings, 277 
\Vclch, Roy Dickinson, 251 
W'dlcsz, I'.gon, 274 
Welling, Rirhani Wanl Greene, 132 
Welsh ('h(»raic, 191 
W^erfcl, Alma Malilcr, 194 
W'erfel, Fran/, 194 
W'cstxxiinsuT (Jh<»ir, 311 
White, Paul, 277 
W’hitefieU!, Ilernard, 22 
Whitman, Walt, 277, 313 
W^hitney, R<»!)ert, 275 
Wigglcworth, Frank, X70 
W'ilda, Bela, 124 
Wilhouskv, Peter, 1x9, iHH 
Willeke, \Villiam, 251 
Wilier, William, 260 
Williams, Alexander, 224 
Williams, (.'aititlla, 24, 8<; 

Williams (.ollege Cilee filub, 275 
Williams, Robert !>., iiH 
Willoughby, Robert, 20 
Willson, Aierejlith, 320 
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Wilscm-Circen Music Sdi<u»l (Md.), 
»66 

Wilson, Harvey, lyi 
Winun, Dwigllt Deere, 14H 
W'inchcll, Walter, 25^ 

Wind, luigar, 2H<>, 2H2 
Winognul, Arthur, m 
W’issnicr, I.eo, H 
Mauve menu H 
Wolas, Saselia, *9* 

String Quartet in i<;t 
Wolpe, Inna, 164 
W<> 1 |H*, Stefan, 164, ^22 
Widiinann, Frederick, 277 
Syntpliony for \Niice ant! Orches- 
tra, 277 

Wting, Pauline, 219 
Wootl, Jt>sej>h, 191 
Sonata for \*i<ilin and Piano, tut 
W’orcester (Mass.) Festit;al Ohorus, 
55 - 5 <^ 

Worcester (Muss.) Music Festival, 55- 
57 ^ 

Wtirk, John, H 

Ycnvalmu H 
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W'orknien’s Circle Chorus, 191 
Wright, Kenneth, 66 
Piece for Oboe and Strings, 66 
Wunnner, John, 113 
Wuiimicr, Mildred Hunt, 113 
W'untierlich, Robert, 266 

Y 

Yaddo Music Festival, 19-22 
Yciser, Frederick, 231 
Young Artists Auditions, National 
Federation of Music Clubs, 267 
Young, Cilenn W., 317 
Young, Norman, 15 

Z 

Zador, Fugene, 194 
Zenker, Alexander, 262 
Zighera, Rernard, 145, 197-198 
Zimbalist, I*'frein, 8 
Schcr/.o, 8 
Zittel, 'led, x8, 45 
Zweig, Stefan, 82 







